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SHIPS  AND  SHIPPING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

1763-1789 

By  Chaeles  Christopher  Crittenden 

Although  North  Carolina  was  handicapped  by  a  dangerous  sea- 
coast  and  by  a  lack  of  safe,  deep  harbors,  the  great  majority  of  the 
vessels  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  it  possible  to  put  into  her 
waters.  As  early  as  1689  there  were  on  the  high  seas  merchant 
vessels  of  as  many  as  1,300  tons,  and  one  hundred  years  later  there 
was  launched  a  merchantman  whose  tonnage  was  no  less  than  1,612 ; 
but  most  of  the  ships  of  the  period  were  much  smaller.  A  study  of 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  for  the  years  1764-1800  makes  it  clear 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  British  trading  vessels  were  of  not 
more  than  300  registered  tons.^  Since  ships  as  large  as  this  could 
put  into  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  since  those  of  250  registered  tons 
or  more  could  sail  through  Oracoke  Inlet  and  even  through  the  Swash, 
North  Carolina  was  not  as  isolated  from  the  main  routes  of  ocean 
commerce  as  might  be  thought. 

The  types  of  vessels  which  entered  North  Carolina  ports  were  the 
schooner,  the  sloop,  the  brig  or  brigantine,  the  snow,  and  the  ship. 
Of  them  all,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  first  two.  The  schooner 
of  that  date,  noted  for  being  a  fast  sailer,  was  a  vessel  with  only  two 
masts,  whose  main  and  fore-sails  were  suspended  by  gaffs,  reaching 
from  the  mast  toward  the  stern.  The  sloop,  although  similarly  fore- 
and-aft  rigged,  differed  mainly  in  that  she  had  only  one  mast.^  The 
size  of  most  of  these  craft,  judged  even  by  contemporary  standards, 
was  small.    The  average  tonnage  of  schooners  clearing  from   Port 


•  E.  K.  Chatterton.  The  Ship  Under  Sail,  pp.  121-122. 

'  Unless  other\sise  noted,  descriptive  matter  about  these  and  other  vessels  is  taken  from  William 
Falconer,  A  New  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Marine,  or  from  J.  A.  H.  Murray  (editor),  A  New  English 
Dictionary, 
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Roanoke  (Edenton)  during  the  three  months  ending  September  9, 
1788,  was  only  twenty-three,  the  largest  registering  sixty-one  tons, 
the  smallest  only  six  tons ;  while  of  the  sloops  the  average  tonnage 
was  forty-two,  the  largest  registering  one  hundred  twenty-four  tons, 
the  smallest  ten  tons.^  Clearing  from  Port  Brunswick  (the  district 
of  the  Cape  Fear)  during  the  three  months  ending  September  9, 
1767,  the  schooners  averaged  thirty  tons,  the  sloops,  twenty-seven  tons. 

Such  little  vessels  almost  never  attempted  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
but  rather  carried  their  cargoes  up  and  down  the  coast  or,  more 
rarely,  to  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  seventy-one  schooners  and  sloops 
clearing  from  Port  Roanoke  during  the  period  mentioned  above, 
sixty-three  made  coasting  voyages,  and  eight  went  to  the  West  Indies. 
All  but  nine  of  the  twenty-six  schooners  and  sloops  clearing  from 
Port  Brunswick,  July  4-October  3,*  1789,  sailed  up  or  down  the 
coast,  the  others  all  going  to  the  West  Indies.  Particularly  tiny 
were  the  craft  which  in  1788  were  plying  between  Albemarle  Sound 
and  regions  to  the  north.  During  the  three  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 9,  1788,  there  sailed  from  Port  Roanoke  for  Virginia,  five 
schooners  of  an  average  size  of  nineteen  tons,  and  'Q.Ye  sloops  of  an 
average  size  of  forty-four  tons ;  for  Maryland,  fifteen  schooners  aver- 
aging twelve  tons  each,  and  three  sloops  averaging  nineteen  tons  each ; 
and  for  Philadelphia,  three  schooners  averaging  fourteen  tons  each, 
and  one  sloop  of  sixty  tons.  Sailing  for  New  York  or  regions  beyond, 
vessels  of  these  types  tended  to  be  heavier. 

Only  a  very  limited  crew  was  required  to  man  such  small  craft. 
Of  the  schooners  clearing  from  Port  Brunswick  during  the  three 
months  ending  September  9,  1767,  the  average  number  of  the  crew 
was  four;  and  of  the  sloops,  four.  Dangerous  must  have  been  the 
work  of  the  sailors  on  such  vessels  as  the  fifteen-ton  schooner  Betsey, 
which  with  a  crew  of  four  set  sail  from  the  Cape  Fear  for  Boston; 
or  the  ten-ton  sloop  Two  Brothers,  which,  manned  by  only  three  men, 
set  out  for  Currituck;  or  of  the  fifteen-ton  schooner  Betsey,  which 
with  a  crew  of  only  two  started  for  Bath,  North  Carolina.   One  little 

» Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  items  about  vessels  entering  and  clearing  North  Carolina  ports  are 
taken  from  the  customs  records  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  The 
figures  for  tonnage  given  in  these  lecords  and  used  in  this  article  are  those  which  were  registered,  and 
are  smaller  than  those  for  true  tonnage.  In  order  to  determine  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  add  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more.  See  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  VI,  969  (hereafter  cited  as  C.  R.); 
John  Tvord  Sheffield,  Obf^ervations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States  (sixth  edition,  1784),  p.  96. 

♦  These  dates,  and  all  others  of  the  kind  given  in  this  article,  are  inclusive. 
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sloop  of  twenty  tons,  appropriately  named  the  Patience,  cleared  on 
July  13,  1767,  for  Philadelphia,  with  only  one  man  to  operate  her. 
But  even  the  smallest  of  these  vessels  could  carry  a  cargo  of  fair 
size.  There  sailed,  for  example,  from  the  town  of  Beaufort  during 
the  year  ending  June  12,  1787,  such  vessels  as  the  twenty-ton  schooner 
Dandy,  which  went  to  New  York  with  seventy  barrels  of  rosin, 
twenty-five  barrels  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  twenty-three  barrels  of 
turpentine,  and  twenty  thousand  shingles;  the  fifteen-ton  schooner 
Jack,  which  set  out  for  Hispaniola  (Haiti)  with  two  barrels  of 
tobacco,  four  barrels  of  apples,  and  "a  quantity"  of  live  stock;  and 
the  sloop  Charlotte  of  eighteen  tons  which  cleared  for  New  York  with 
180  barrels  of  naval  stores  and  150  bushels  of  potatoes.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  landsman  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  these  craft 
to  stow  away  such  cargoes  and  still  keep  afloat. 

Usually  larger  than  the  schooner  or  the  sloop  was  the  brig,  or 
brigantine.**  She  was  a  two-masted  vessel,  her  fore-mast  carrying 
square  sails  like  those  of  a  ship,  but  her  main  mast  being  partly 
square-  and  partly  fore-and-aft  rigged.  The  average  size  of  the  brigs 
which  cleared  from  Port  Roanoke,  June  10-September  9,  1788,  was 
92  tons,  the  largest  registering  145  tons,  and  the  smallest,  64  tons. 
The  average  tonnage  of  those  clearing  from  the  town  of  New  Bern 
during  the  three  months  ending  October  3,  1787,  was  103,  that  of 
the  largest  being  178,  while  that  of  the  smallest  was  70.  But  from 
Port  Brunswick,  June  10-September  9,  1767,  the  brigs  clearing 
averaged  only  45  tons,  the  largest  registering  50  tons,  the  smallest, 
38  tons. 

Brigs  were  rarely  used  for  the  coasting  trade,  but  were  rather 
employed  for  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  or  to  the  British  Isles.  Of 
the  five  which  sailed  from  New  Bern  during  the  period  mentioned 
above,  four  went  to  the  West  Indies,  one  to  Glasgow,  and  none  up  or 
down  the  coast.  Of  the  eight  which  cleared  from  Port  Brunswick, 
July  4-October  3,  1789,  two  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  four  for 
England,  and  two  for  Scotland,  while  not  one  went  on  a  coasting 
voyage. 

•  OriKinally  "brip"  was  merely  an  abbreviation  for  "briRantinc."  Later  each  word  came  to  siRnify 
a  distinct  type  of  vessel.  Both  terms  were  used  in  the  terminology  of  eiKhtecnih-century  North  Caro- 
lina, but  both  apparently  referred  to  the  same  kind  of  vessel.  If  there  was  any  difference  in  meanins, 
it  probably  was  that  "brij?"  was  the  more  comprehensive  of  the  two,  and  that  "brigantine"  meant 
merely  a  particular  type  of  brig. 
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Particularly  well  adapted  were  brigs  for  use  in  time  of  war.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  rebels  equipped  many  of  them  to  serve  as 
state-owned  war  vessels  or  as  privateers,  or  to  carry  on  trade  with 
France,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  There  were,  for  instance,  the 
armed  brig  Washington,  owned  by  the  state  of  ]^orth  Carolina  ;*  the 
Joseph,  which  was  sent  to  Spain  ;^  and  the  BucJcshin,  whose  owners 
planned  to  dispatch  her  on  a  voyage  to  France.^ 

For  its  size  the  brig  carried  crew  and  cargo  about  in  proportion 
to  those  carried  by  other  small  vessels.  The  crews  of  the  four  brigs 
which  cleared  from  Port  Brunswick  during  the  three  months  re- 
ferred to  above  averaged  seven  men.  From  the  customs  records  of 
Port  Brunswick,  July  4-October  3,  1789,  may  be  illustrated  the  size 
of  the  cargoes.  The  Hannah,  of  eighty  tons,  set  sail  for  Penzance, 
England,  with  606  barrels  of  tar,  163  casks  of  turpentine,  and  10,164 
barrel  staves.  The  seventy-eight-ton  Mary  Ann  set  out  for  Hull, 
England,  with  51  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  281  barrels  of  turpentine,  and 
6,000  white  oak  barrel  staves;  the  Sally,  of  one  hundred  ninety-two 
tons,  started  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  70,000  feet  of  boards, 
plank,  and  scantling,  298,000  cypress  shingles,  38  barrels  of  tar,  and 
6  tierces  of  rice. 

Largest  of  all  the  commercial  vessels  which  put  into  North  Caro- 
lina waters  were  the  ship  and  the  snow.  The  ship,^  so  well  known 
as  hardly  to  require  description,  was  a  square-rigged  vessel  of  three 
masts,  each  of  these  being  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  a  topmast,  a 
topgallant  mast,  and  sometimes  a  royal  mast.^°  The  snow  was  equip- 
ped with  two  masts  resembling  the  main  and  fore-masts  of  a  ship, 
and  had  in  addition,  just  abaft  the  main  mast  and  fixed  in  a  wooden 
block  or  in  a  kind  of  step  upon  the  deck,  a  third  small  mast  which 
carried  a  try-sail,  similar  to  a  ship's  mizzen,  extending  toward  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.^^  Clearing  from  Port  Brunswick  during  the  three 
months  ending  September  9,  1767,  the  ships  averaged  140  tons^  the 
largest  registering  200  tons,  the  smallest,  80  tons ;  while  the  average 
tonnage  of  the  snows  was  125,  that  of  the  largest  being  160,  and  of 

«  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  Dec.  26.  1777, 

^  C.  R.   X  996-997. 

»  State  Recmds  of  North  Carolina,  XI,  358-359  (Hereafter  cited  as  S.  R.). 

*  The  word  "ship"  may  be  used  loosely  to  mean  any  kind  of  ocean-going  vessel,  or  it  may  be  used 
more  narrowly  to  mean  only  one  particular  kind  of  vessel.  In  different  places  in  this  study  the  word 
is  employed  in  both  senses,  but  in  all  cases  the  context  makes  clear  which  meaning  is  intended. 

>•  John  Robinson  and  George  F.  Dow,  Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,  p.  32. 

••  The  snow,  never  common  even  before  the  Revolution,  had  by  1789  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  North  Carolina  waters. 
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the  smallest,  100.  Ships  or  snows  of  lesser  tonnage  than  100,  or  of 
greater  tonnage  than  200,  only  rarely  appeared  in  North  Carolina 
ports. 

As  might  be  expected,  ships  and  snows  carried  crews  and  cargoes 
larger  than  those  of  schooners,  sloops,  and  brigs.  On  the  ships  clear- 
ing from  Port  Brunswick  during  the  period  mentioned  above  the 
average  number  of  the  crew  was  eleven;  on  the  snows,  the  average 
number  was  ten.  The  cargoes  of  some  of  the  vessels  clearing  from 
Port  Brunswick  were  these :  the  snow  Charley,  of  120  tons,  set  out  for 
Portsmouth  with  104  barrels  of  pitch,  1,018  barrels  of  tar,  28  barrels 
of  turpentine,  and  800  staves;  the  120-ton  ship  Caser  sailed  for  the 
same  port  with  42  barrels  of  pitch,  1,064  barrels  of  tar,  742  barrels 
of  turpentine,  3,200  feet  of  lumber,  8,000  staves,  6  hogsheads  and  8 
bundles  of  deerskins,  30  cedar  posts,  and  4  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 
From  Port  Boanoke,  on  August  21,  1788,  was  cleared  for  Liverpool 
the  ship  Polly  and  Nancy  of  250  tons,  an  unusually  large  vessel  for 
North  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  594  barrels  of  naval  stores,  2,700 
pipe  staves,  8,575  hogshead  staves,  90  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  59 
logs  of  black  walnut. 

Nearly  always  ships  and  snows  were  employed  for  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic,  rather  than  up  and  down  the  coast,  or  even  to  the  West 
Indies.  Every  one  of  the  ten  vessels  of  these  types  which  cleared 
from  Port  Brunswick,  June  10-September  9,  1767,  went  to  some 
port  in  the  British  Isles.  Extremely  rare  was  a  coasting  voyage  of  a 
ship  such  as  the  200-ton  Grace,  which,  with  a  cargo  of  naval  stores 
and  tobacco,  in  1786  set  sail  from  the  town  of  Beaufort  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  shallow  and  dangerous  the  inlet,  the  smaller 
were  the  vessels  which  dared  to  put  in.  Since  Ocracoke  Inlet,  through 
which  passed  most  of  the  vessels  bound  to  Edenton,  Washington, 
Bath,  and  New  Bern,  was  treacherous,  and  since  the  channels  lead- 
ing thence  through  the  sounds  were  shallow,  the  vessels  which  went 
in  there  tended  to  be  small.  The  average  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
clearing  Port  Roanoke  during  the  three  months  ending  September  9, 
1788,  was  only  thirty-nine;  while  that  of  all  vessels  clearing  from 
the  town  of  New  Bern  during  the  period  July  4-October  3,  1787, 
was  only  fifty-four.  The  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  was  deeper 
and  safer,  and  thus  the  vessels  that  put  in  there  tended  to  be  larger. 
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The  average  size  of  those  clearing  Port  Brunswick,  July  4-October  3, 
1789,  was  sixty-nine  tons,  this  being  greater  than  for  any  other  port 
in  North  Carolina/^ 

Likewise,  the  more  shallow  and  dangerous  the  inlet,  the  larger 
was  the  percentage  of  schooners  and  sloops,  and  the  smaller  the 
proportion  of  brigs,  ships,  and  snows.  Of  the  vessels  which  cleared 
during  the  year  1786  from  Port  Currituck  (the  region  of  Currituck 
Sound),  nearly  all  of  which  passed  either  through  New  Currituck 
Inlet  or  else  through  Ocracoke  Inlet,  both  of  which  were  shoal  and 
treacherous,  194  were  schooners  and  43  were  sloops,  while  there  were 
only  five  brigs  and  one  ship,  no  snows  being  listed.  Clearing  from 
Port  Roanoke,  June  10-September  9,  1788,  and  for  the  most  part 
passing  through  Ocracoke  Inlet,  were  thirty-eight  schooners  and 
thirty-three  sloops,  but  only  six  brigs,  one  ship,  and  no  snows.  But 
from  Port  Brunswick,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  brigs, 
snows,  and  ships  was  larger.  During  the  three  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 9,  1767,  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  vessels  clearing  belonged 
to  these  types.^^ 

Again,  the  better  an  inlet^s  facilities  for  navigation,  the  longer  as  a 
rule  were  the  voyages  of  the  vessels  which  cleared.  Of  the  seventy- 
eight  vessels  leaving  Port  Roanoke  during  the  three  months  ending 
September  9,  1788,  the  gTcat  majority  of  which  passed  through 
dangerous  Ocracoke,  only  four  went  across  the  ocean  and  only  eight 
to  the  West  Indies,  while  all  the  others  sailed  up  or  down  the  coast. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  vessels  which  cleared  from  the  town  of  New 
Bern,  July  4-October  3,  1787,  all  of  which  probably  put  out  through 
Ocracoke,  only  one  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  only  eleven  to  the 
West  Indies,  all  the  others  going  on  coasting  voyages.  But  from  the 
comparatively  safe  Cape  Fear,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  than  twelve 
of  the  vessels  which  cleared  during  the  three  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 9,  1767,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  not  less  than  five  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies,  while  only  nine  went  up  or  down  the  coast.  At 
this  time,  if  not  later,  the  lower  Cape  Fear  was  in  closer  touch  with 
Great  Britain  than  was  any  other  section  of  the  province.   Clearances 


»*  Judging  by  the  depth  and  comparative  safety  of  Old  Topsail  Inlet,  one  would  think  that  the 
average  size  of  vessels  entering  there  would  be  large.  But,  while  it  is  true  that  sizable  vessels  found 
it  possible  to  put  in,  they  found  little  advantage  in  doing  so  because  the  town  of  Beaufort  lacked  suit- 
able communications  with  the  interior.  The  average  size  of  the  few  vessels  which  cleared  during  the 
year  ending  June  12,  1787,  was  only  thirty-eight  tons. 

'•  By  1789  the  situation,  it  is  true,  had  changed  in  some  degree,  the  proportion  of  little  vessels  clear- 
ing Port  Brunswick  being  greater  than  before;  but  even  then  the  proportion  was  not  as  large  as  in  any 
other  North  Carolina  port. 
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from  Port  Brunswick  after  the  Revolution,  it  is  true,  showed  a  larger 
percentage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastal  trade,  but  even  then 
the  proportion  was  not  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  North  Carolina 
port. 

Shipbuilding  in  North  Carolina  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  in  most  of  the  British  continental  colonies.  Within  her  borders 
in  the  year  1769  were  constructed  only  twelve  vessels  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  607;  in  1770,  five  vessels  whose  total  tonnage  was 
125 ;  and  in  1771,  eight,  with  a  tonnage  of  241.  The  tonnage  for 
North  Carolina  in  1769  was  only  one-fourth  that  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, one-thirteenth  that  for  Massachusetts,  and  one-half  that  for 
Virginia ;  while  of  all  the  colonies  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia, 
inclusive,  only  two  built  less  shipping  than  North  Carolina.^* 

Nevertheless,  shipbuilding  was  an  industry  of  fair  importance  in 
North  Carolina,  even  before  the  Revolution.  Among  the  vessels 
clearing  Port  Roanoke  during  the  year  ending  April  5,  1772,  no  less 
than  twenty-one,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,070,  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  colony.^*^  Shipyards  were  to  be  found,  especially  in 
the  Albemarle.  Sir  Nathaniel  Duckenfield,  a  wealthy  planter  of 
that  region,  possessed  one  on  his  estate  in  Bertie  County;^®  while 
Thomas  Macknight,  a  merchant,  declared  that  on  the  North  River, 
between  Currituck  and  Pasquotank  counties,  he  had  ^'the  most  com- 
modious, and     .     .     .     best  shipyard  in  the  province."^^ 

The  Revolution  gave  an  added  impetus  to  shipbuilding.  In  the 
North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  especially  during  the  year 
1778,  appeared  a  number  of  advertisements  of  newly  constructed 
vessels  for  sale.  For  example,  a  certain  number  of  that  paper  carried 
a  notice  that  there  was  ^'for  sale  at  the  town  of  Beaufort,  Carteret 
county,  a  new  vessel  on  the  stocks,  well  calculated  for  a  fast  sailer, 
and  will  be  completely  finished  by  the  15th  of  May  next.^^  Her 
dimensions  are  55  feet  keel  strait  rabber,  11  feet  rake  forward,  18 
and  a  half  feet  beak,  and  7  feet  and  a  half  hold."^^ 


»« Sheffield,  p.  96. 

"Library  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  registers  of  shipping  of  Port  Roanoke,  1771-1778.  A 
veeael  clearing  twice  or  more  has  been  counted  only  cme.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  during  the 
whole  year  ending  April  5,  1768,  only  six  of  the  vessels  clearing  Port  Brunswick  had  been  built  in  North 
Carolina.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  five  of  these  vessels  was  only  112,  while  that  of  the  sixth  cannot 
be  ascertained  due  to  the  mutilation  of  the  record. 

••This  is  shown  on  a  map.  Audit  Office  13:  bundle  118.  All  of  the  material  from  the  Public  Record 
Office  which  has  been  ased  for  this  article  is  to  be  found,  in  the  form  of  either  transcripts  or  photostats, 
in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

>'  Audit  Office  13:  bundle  121. 

'•That  is.  May  15,  1778. 

«•  North-Carolina  Gazelle  (New  Bern),  May  15,  1778.    See  also  ihid..  June  13,  20,  1778. 
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This  increased  interest  in  the  construction  of  ships  continued  after 
1783.  Many  advertisements  of  new  vessels  for  sale  still  were  printed 
in  the  newspapers.  ^^  Into  the  county  records  were  written  various 
items  about  shipbuilding,^^  most  valuable  of  which  were  the  ap- 
prenticeship papers.  Only  a  few  of  these  papers  have  been  preserved, 
the  best  set  for  the  period  under  consideration  being  that  of  Craven 
County,  in  which  is  located  the  town  of  New  Bern.  The  Craven 
apprenticeship  papers  show  that  during  the  years  1778-1789  no  less 
than  seventeen  boys  were  apprenticed  to  twelve  different  masters  to 
learn  the  art  of  a  "ship  carpenter,"^^  or  a  "ship  builder,"  or  a  "ship 
Wright,''  or  a  "sail  maker."^^  Similarly,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  counties  near  the  coast  probably  were 
occupied  in  shipbuilding.  The  exact  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  built  in  the  whole  state  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  industry  by  that  time  was  of  considerably  more  importance  than 
during  the  colonial  period.  Of  the  seventy-eight  ships  clearing  Port 
Roanoke  during  the  three  months  ending  September  9,  1788,  no  less 
than  forty-four  had  been  constructed  in  North  Carolina.^* 

Ships  built  in  North  Carolina,  most  of  which  were  made  of  the  live 
oak  that  grew  near  the  coast,  were  among  the  best  constructed  in 
America.  It  was  said,  however,  that  before  the  Revolution  in  the 
southern  provinces  the  cost  of  building  was  £5  10s.  sterling  per  ton, 
and  the  expense  of  equipping  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  more — costs  higher 
than  in  the  other  colonies.  ^^  John  Ross,  a  shipbuilder  in  Wilmington, 
claimed  that  as  a  loyalist  in  the  Revolution  he  lost,  along  with  other 
property,  a  vessel  of  about  100  tons,  apparently  not  completed,  which 
he  had  on  the  stocks  and  which  he  valued  at  £400  sterling;  and 
also  live  oak  and  red  cedar  plank  and  timber  worth  £100  sterling, 
sufficient  to  build  another  vessel  about  the  same  size.^^  The  anchors, 
cables,  canvas,  rigging,  cabin  furniture,  and  other  articles  imported 

•"  See,  for  example,  Edenton  Intelligencer  [sic],  Apr.  9,  1788. 

»'  See,  for  instance,  note  of  Thomas  Benbury  to  Capt.  Richard  Mitchell,  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  Chowan  County  Papers,  April.  1782-Sept.,  1805. 

»*  This  phrase  referred  to  a  person  who  built  ships,  rather  than  to  one  who  was  a  member  of  a  ship's 
crew. 

"  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Craven  Apprenticeship  Papers,  1748-1779,  1781-1799.  It 
is  possible  that  som?  of  these  papers  have  been  lost,  and  thus  that  the  number  of  boys  apprenticed 
to  learn  the  art  of  seamanship  was  larger  than  has  been  indicated. 

**  Of  the  ve&sels  clearing  Port  Roanoke  during  this  period,  the  average  size  of  those  which  had  been 
biiilt  in  North  Carolina  was  smaller  than  the  average  size  of  those  constructed  elsewhere. 

»'  Sheffield,  p.  138  n. 

»•  Audit  Office  12:  36. 
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in  1774  for  a  vessel  on  the  stocks  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  were 
worth  more  than  £561  sterling.  ^^ 

But  whatever  the  exact  cost  of  a  small  ocean-going  vessel,  it  was 
certainly  not  beyond  the  means  of  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances. 
Henry  Eustace  McCulloh,  a  London  merchant,  wrote  in  1769  to 
James  Iredell,  collector  of  the  customs  in  Edenton :  ''If  my  schooner 
can  be  sold  for  a  bill  of  £100  sterling  (good)  payable  here,  I  would 
have  you  do  it.'^^®  A  little  "Sloop  called  the  Dolphin  with  all  her 
Eiggin  Sails  Anchors  and  Cables  and  all  other  the  Appurtenances 
thereunto''  was  sold  in  Pasquotank  County  in  1765  for  "54  pounds 
current  money  of  the  Province  of  'New  York,  or  proclamation  money 
in  lieu  thereof.  "^^ 

Although  !North  Carolina  never  became  a  maritime  region  of  first 
importance,  nevertheless  seafaring  played  some  part  in  the  life  of  her 
inhabitants.  During  the  proprietary  period,  indeed,  probably  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  her  people  engaged  in  this  pursuit  ;^^ 
but  as  the  years  passed  the  number  increased.  Thomas  Campbell, 
who  was  the  son  of  James  Campbell  of  Wilmington  and  who  grew 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bred  to  the 
sea  and  came  to  command  different  vessels  sailing  out  of  Port  Bruns- 
wick.^^ Apprenticeship  papers  for  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
indicate  that  numerous  boys  undertook  to  learn  the  art  of  "a  navi- 
gator," or  of  "a  seaman,"  or  of  "a  mariner."^^  Especially  was  it 
true  during  the  Revolution  that  many  men  and  boys  became  sailors. 
Advertisements  in  the  North-Carolina  Gazette  during  the  years  1777 
and  1778  offered  both  bounties  and  high  wages  for  those  who  would 
volunteer  to  serve  on  blockade  runners  and  privateers.^^  In  1780 
a  petition  of  the  "few  remaining  Inhabitants"  of  Carteret  County 
stated  that  "nearly  all  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  belonging  to 
the  said  County  have  gone  to  Sea."^* 

On  a  coast  as  dangerous  as  that  of  North  Carolina  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  vessels  came  to  gTief .  Of  the  numerous  accounts 

»'C.  R.,  IX,  1103. 

"G.  J.  McRee,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  I,  43 

»•  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Pasquotank  Inventories,  Ac,  1762-1825.  See  also  C.  R., 
IX,  957-958. 

•"See  Robert  Dinwiddie's  "Account  of  the  present  State  of  the  British  Islands,  &  Colonies  in 
America,"  August,  1743,  C.  O.  5:  5;  C.  R.,yi,  968-969;  Annual  Register,  1769,  p.  215.  None  of  these  refer- 
ences gives  the  exact  information  which  is  wanted  here. 

•'  N.  M.  TifTany  (editor).  Letters  of  James  Murray,  Loyalist,  p.  105. 

»» North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Craven  Apprenticeship  Papers,  1748-1779,  1781-1799; 
Chowan  County  Papers,  various  volumes,  1767-1805. 

"See,  for  example,  the  issue  of  this  paper  for  Aug.  8,  1777.  See  also  advorti-sement  in  Virginia 
Oaxette,  Aug.  9,  1776,  reprinted  in  "Historical  Notes,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  IV,  113. 

•«  S.  R.,  XV,  146. 
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of  sucLl  disasters  a  few  examples  may  be  given.  A  newspaper  of 
1765  contained  this  narrative:  "JSTewbern,  January  18.  The  Snow 
Dorothy,  Capt.  Graham,  who  loaded  here  lately  for  Europe,  and  had 
been  sailed  about  19  Days,  is  ashore  at  Core-Sound;  chief  of  the 
Cargo  will  be  saved.  There  are  also  cast  away  on  Cape  Hatteras, 
two  Briggs,  one  from  Boston,  and  the  other  from  Kew-York,  both 
bound  in  here :  A  Vessel  has  been  sent  to  their  Assistance,  and  'tis 
imagined  chief  of  their  Cargoes  will  be  saved. "^^  Peleg  Greene, 
the  master  of  a  vessel  plying  between  North  Carolina  and  the  West 
Indies,  wrote  of  a  storm  at  Ocracoke  in  April,  1774,  so  terrific  that 
'^there  was  fourteen  sail  of  vessells  drove  on  shore,  and  five  of  which 
will  be  entirely  lost,  and  one  drove  over  the  South  breakers  and  gone 
to  see  [sea]  and  every  soul  perished."^®  In  February,  1784,  after 
a  vessel  had  got  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  her  hands 
left  her,  and  at  flood  tide  she  went  off  "God  knows  where.'^^^ 

As  is  shown  in  contemporary  newspaper  advertisements,  many  of 
these  vessels  had  accommodations  for  passengers.^®  But  conditions 
were  often  anything  but  pleasant.  Illuminating  on  this  subject  is  the 
diary  of  a  group  of  sixteen  Moravians  who  in  1762  went  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  to  Wachovia,  the  Moravian  settlement  in  pied- 
mont !North  Carolina,  making  by  water  that  part  of  their  trip  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Cape  Fear  River.  On  April  25  they  went  on 
board  the  Elisabeth,  a  small  sloop  of  twenty-three  tons  which  was  to 
take  them  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  This  vessel,  says  their 
diary,  "has  a  tiny  cabin  in  which  at  a  pinch  six  Sisters  can  sleep, 
but  the  rest,  including  the  Captain  and  two  sailors,  must  do  the  best 
they  can  in  the  hold,  on  top  of  the  barrels  and  boxes."  At  four  in 
the  afternoon  they  sailed — only  to  learn  to  their  chagrin  that,  before 
making  the  voyage,  their  captain  would  be  forced  to  visit  a  little 
town  situated  on  a  small  stream  flowing  into  Delaware  Bay.  While 
trying  to  enter  this  stream  the  sloop  stuck  fast  on  a  sandbank,  and 
there  remained  for  two  days.  After  getting  afloat  again  and  reaching 
the  little  town,  they  were  detained  by  wind  and  tide  for  three  days 
more.  Finally,  on  May  2,  a  week  after  leaving  Philadelphia,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  under  way  and  putting  out  to  sea. 

»»  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,  Universal  Intelligencer,  Jan.  11-18,  1765. 

•"  Commerce  of  Rhode  Island,  1726-1800,  I  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Collections,  Seventh 
Series,  IX),  489-490. 

»'  .^.  R..  XVII,  129-130. 

«» See,  for  example,  North-Carolina  Gazette  (Wilmington),  Feb.  12,  26,  1766;  Cape  Fear  Mercury, 
Dec.  29,  1773. 
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But  their  troubles  had  only  begun.  On  May  4,  when  they  were  not 
far  from  Cape  Hatteras,  a  heavy  northeast  wind  sprang  up  and  came 
near  driving  them  on  shore.  ''It  was  indeed  a  trying  day,  for  it 
rained,  it  was  as  cold  as  February,  and  the  waves  beat  on  us  from 
every  side,  and  our  resting  place  in  the  hold  was  wet,  for  the  deck 
leaked.  Nothing  worried  us  as  much  as  the  poor  children,  who  had  to 
stay  in  the  dark,  wet  hold  all  day,  with  nothing  warm  to  eat,  and 
those  who  took  care  of  them  could  hardly  hold  up  their  own  heads 
on  account  of  seasickness  and  the  tossing  of  the  sloop."  The  next 
day  the  weather  cleared,  but  on  May  6  another  storm  arose,  ''and 
our  sloop  was  tossed  now  here  now  there,  and  what  effect  this  has  on 
seasickness  is  well  known!"  At  dawn  on  May  8  they  sighted  land, 
but  the  captain  "soon  saw  that  the  wind  had  brought  us  to  shore  too 
soon,  but  he  decided  to  run  closer  and  anchor  in  the  hopes  that  the 
wind  would  change.  But  it  only  blew  harder,  and  fearing  he  would 
lose  his  anchor  he  decided  to  sail  back  sixty  miles  to  the  harbor  of 
Cape  Lookout."  Here  they  stayed  until  May  11,  when  the  weather 
had  so  moderated  that  they  could  set  sail  again.  On  the  following 
day  "at  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  sandbank  called  the 
Frying  Pan.  .  .  .  There  were  only  five  feet  of  water  on  the 
bank  and  our  sloop  drew  four  feet  eight  inches,  but  the  light  wind 
served  us  at  need,  and  with  help  from  on  high  we  crossed  it  safely 
in  an  hour,^^  and  ran  into  the  long  desired  Cape  Fear  Biver.'"'® 

But  passengers  were  not  always  uncomfortable.  Janet  Schaw,  a 
Scots  woman  sailing  early  in  1775  from  St.  Kitts  to  the  Cape  Fear 
in  the  fifty-ton  brig  Rebecca,  found  everything  "neat,  clean  and 
commodious."  The  captain,  she  wrote,  gave  up  to  her  party  "the 
cabin  and  state  room  which  are  both  very  near,  and  furnished  with 
every  necessary.  In  the  State  room  we  found  a  number  of  books. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  Novels  and  poetry."  No  storms  were  en- 
countered, the  weather  for  the  greater  part  of  the  trip  was  pleasant, 
and  an  abundance  of  excellent  food  was  provided.*^ 

The  duration  of  an  ocean  voyage  between  any  two  ports  varied 
according  to  weather,  type  and  age  of  the  vessel,  weight  of  the 
cargo,  skill  of  the  captain  and  crew,  and  other  similar  factors.    As 


»•  Instead  of  going  around  the  shoals,  they  crossed  them  through  the  shallow  channel  just  south 
of  Cape  Fear. 

'•A.  1..  Fries  (editor),  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  I.  255-259. 
«*  E.  W.  and  C.  M.  Andrews  (editors),  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  pp.  133-143. 
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a  rule  trips  up  and  down  the  coast  could  be  made  more  quickly 
by  water  than  by  land.  As  early  as  1735  it  was  possible  to  sail  from 
Charles  town  to  the  Cape  Fear  in  only  two  days,*^  while  after  the 
Revolution  the  trip  took  only  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  Since  after 
1783  there  were  frequent  sailings  between  the  two  towns,  Charles- 
ton*^ and  Wilmington  were  brought  into  close  touch  with  each  other.** 
Between  i^orth  Carolina  and  New  York  it  was  likewise  possible  to 
travel  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  In  1766  a  vessel  reached  Cape  Look- 
out after  a  voyage  of  nine  days  from  that  city,**  while  a  few  years 
later  Governor  Josiah  Martin  wrote  that  it  was  possible  to  sail  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  New  Bern  in  four  or  five  days.*^  After  the 
Revolution  Timothy  Bloodworth,  one  of  the  North  Carolina  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  sailed  from  Wilmington  to  New  York  in  only 
eight  days.*^  Frequently,  however,  coastwise  voyages  required  much 
longer.  In  the  fall  of  1787  a  little  vessel  took  eleven  days  to  bring 
William  Attmore,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  from  his  home  city  to 
Ocracoke  Bar  ;*®  while  James  Murray,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  Fear 
region,  sailing  from  Boston  in  1749,  reached  home  only  after  a  voyage 
of  thirty-two  days.*^ 

To  or  from  the  West  Indies  a  voyage  might  be  made  in  short  order. 
The  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  November  28,  1777,  men- 
tions "a  Vessel  in  thirteen  Days  from  the  West  Indies  to  our  Bar 
[Ocracoke]."  In  1760  a  sloop,  having  left  North  Carolina  on  March 
10,  found  herself  thirteen  days  later  off  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  (Haiti). '^^  Although  voyages  often  took  longer,**^  the 
seaports  of  North  Carolina  could  with  comparative  speed  and  ease 
get  into  touch  with  these  islands. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic  varied  con- 
siderably. In  1775  a  vessel  seems  to  have  sailed  from  the  Cape  Fear 
to  Cork,  Ireland,  in  no  more  than  twenty-one  days.*^^  But  such  a  trip 
was  most  unusual,  six  or  eight  weeks  ordinarily  being  required.    In 

♦»  LetttTB  of  James  Murray,  p.  24. 

«»  "Charlestown"  was  shortened  to  "Charleston"  in  1783. 

•«  S.  R.,  XVI,  936,  943,  971,  and  passim;  XVIII,  534  and  passim. 

**  North-Carolina  Gazette  (Wilmington),  Feb.  26,  1766. 

««C.  R.,  IX.  16. 

"  S.  R.,  XVIII,  601. 

♦•  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  North  Carolina  by  William  Attmore,  1787,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Pub- 
liealions,  XVII,  No.  2,  pp.  7-12. 

**  Letters  of  James  Murray,  pp.  70-75. 

"C.  W.,  VI,  239. 

•'  See,  for  examples,  various  letters  from  Peleg  Greene  to  Aaron  Lopez  during  the  years  1773  and 
1774,  Commerce  of  Rhode  Island,  I,  passim. 

»•  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  Earl  of  Rochcford,  Oct.  4,  1775,  C.  O.  5:  138. 
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1764  the  schooner  Sally  and  Betsey  took  about  seven  weeks  to  go  from 
Bristol  to  New  Bern  \^^  in  1775  the  brig  John  and  William  reached 
New  Bern  only  after  a  passage  of  eight  weeks  from  London;"  and 
the  same  year  another  vessel,  the  Peggy,  required  seven  weeks  to 
reach  Spithead  on  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  Fear." 

That  North  Carolina's  development  was  hindered  by  her  lack  of 
safe  harbors  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Travel  by  water  was  unusually 
hazardous,  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  difficult,  rates 
of  insurance  on  shipping  and  the  cost  of  imported  products  were 
high,  and  the  prices  paid  for  native  products  were  low.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  country 
found  it  advantageous  to  do  much  of  their  business  with  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  while  even  the  people  of  the  Albemarle  frequently 
preferred  to  face  the  difficulties  of  overland  transportation  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  or  its  tributaries,  rather  than  to  carry  on  their  trade  via 
the  tedious  water  passage  which  led  to  Ocracoke  Inlet.  Obviously 
North  Carolina  could  not  hope  to  develop  an  overseas  commerce  com- 
parable to  that  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  or  other 
more  favored  regions. 

But  in  the  past  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  difficulties 
of  navigation,  while  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  accom- 
plishments which  were  made  in  spite  of  those  difficulties.  Most  of 
the  vessels  of  the  period  were  able  to  put  into  North  Carolina  waters, 
and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  succeeded,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
in  developing  a  commerce  of  sizable  proportions.  Not  until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  larger  and  still  larger  ships  came  to  sail  the 
oceans,  did  the  lack  of  adequate  harbors  fully  make  itself  felt. 

»•  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or.  Universal  Intelligencer,  Oct.  12-19,  1764. 
**  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  July  14,  1775. 
*«C.  O.  6:  148. 


COUNTY  COURT  IN  VIRGINIA,  1700^1830 

Isabel  Ferguson 
INTRODUCTION 

Virginia  county  government  played  a  very  important  role  in  the 
history  of  the  South  up  to  1860,  for  it  served  as  a  model  for  the  local 
political  organization  of  the  entire  South.  It  was  largely  through 
the  county  organization  that  not  only  the  local,  but  also  the  state  and 
national  policies  of  the  South  were  controlled  by  the  slaveholding 
minority,  which  directed  them  toward  the  protection  of  the  secular 
interests  of  the  South — the  preservation  of  slavery. 

The  county  government,  as  adopted  by  Virginia,  was  a  well  estab- 
lished organization  of  great  influence  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
planter  to  further  his  ends.  It  was  the  direct  offspring  of  the  English 
county  which  had  come  down  from  antiquity  and  was  transferred 
almost  bodily  into  the  colonial  government  of  Virginia.  Thence, 
with  the  slight  modification  which  environment  necessitated,  it  spread 
over  the  entire  South. 

The  oflicers  of  the  Virginia  county  were  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  the  English  county,  and  there  was  little  change  in  their 
duties  during  the  entire  period.  The  county-lieutenant,  sheriff,  cor- 
oner, and  justices  of  peace  were  appointed  by  the  governor  from  nomi- 
nees of  the  county  court.  In  addition  to  these  officers,  there  were 
certain  minor  officials — the  clerk,  constable,  cryer  and  gaoler — 
appointed  directly  by  the  court. 

The  court  under  which  these  various  officers  served  was  known  as 
the  county  court.  It  was  made  up  of  from  8  to  40  gentlemen  of  the 
county  nominated  by  their  fellows  and  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  advice  of  his  council.  The  term  was  usually  as  long  as 
the  justice  wished  and  the  office  bore  no  salary. 

The  court  was  held  in  every  county  at  a  certain  designated  place 
every  two  months;  oftener  if  occasion  required;  and  quarterly,  if 
the  more  frequent  term  became  burdensome.  The  county  court  had 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  action  not  involving  life  or  death  and  in 
civil  suits  where  the  sum  at  stake  was  over  25s.  Besides  criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction,  the  court  had  various  duties  which  vitally 
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affected  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  inhabitants.  For  the 
administration  of  certain  of  these  duties  the  court  held  special  terms 
known  as  Orphans'  Court,  Court  of  Claims,  and  Court  of  Probate. 
It  also  served  as  a  Court  of  Record. 


County  Court:  Economic  Control 

The  county  court  was  the  most  important  organ  of  the  system  of 
county  government.  It  was  through  the  court  that  the  justices,  self- 
perpetuating  oligarchs,  obtained  almost  complete  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  life  of  the  people.  Their  control  of 
economic  life  was  all  inclusive,  embracing  jurisdiction  over  the  land, 
labor  and  transportation  systems,  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
stockraising,  the  exercise  of  trades  and  professions  and  the  fixation 
of  rates,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  local  and  general  taxes. 

The  court  had  an  important  part  in  working  out  the  land  policy 
since  through  it  titles  were  acquired  and  land  transferred.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  colony,  grants  of  land  were  obtained  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  as  bills  of  adventure,  priced  at  twelve  pounds  and  ten 
shillings,  whereby  the  owners  became  shareholders  in  certain  profits 
of  the  joint  stocks;  as  rewards  for  the  performance  of  meritorious 
service,  which  in  the  beginning  included  manual  as  well  as  religious 
or  administrative  services ;  and  lastly,  on  the  ground  of  the  head 
right.  The  headright,  which  was  in  operation  in  1618  grew  more 
and  more  important  each  year  until  it  became  the  principal  basis  for 
title. ^  Every  shareholder  who  transported  to  the  colony  an  immigi*ant 
free  or  bond  acquired  a  claim  to  fifty  acres.  However,  the  acquisition 
of  ownership  in  fifty  acres  through  headright  was  not  confined  to  the 
shareholder,  for  anyone,  who  immigrated  to  the  colony  or  brought  or 
sent  over  another  person  was  entitled  to  the  same  area  of  land. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  company,  validity  to  a  grant  was  given 
by  the  county  courts.  The  claimant  of  headrights  swore  before  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  the  county  in  which  he  resided  the  number  of 
persons  he  had  imported.^  The  oath  and  list  were  embodied  in  a 
certificate  bearing  the  seal  of  the  court  and  the  signature  of  the 

'  Brurc,  P.  A.,  Economic  Hislory  of  Virfjinia,  1,  512. 

•Waddoll,  J.  A.,  op.  cit.,  5R-57.  "At  May  Term,  1746,  John  Preston  proved  his  importfttion  from 
Ireland,  with  his  wife,  Elizabctli,  William,  his  son  and  T.otticc  and  Ann  his  dauRhtors,  at  nis  own  charRo. 
'in  order  to  partake  of  hia  majesty's  bounty  for  taking  up  land.'  "  AbstracU  from  the  Augusta  Count u 
Records,  I,  105. 
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clerk.  ^  The  certificate  was  recorded  in  the  county  and  then  entered 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  colony.  Then,  a  second  certificate 
was  given  the  patentee  specifying  the  quantity  of  land  and  the  rights 
upon  which  it  was  due  and  authorizing  any  surveyor  of  the  county  to 
lay  off  the  same  and  record  the  certificate  in  the  books  of  his  office.^ 
The  justices  of  the  county  court  suggested  the  persons  to  be  com- 
missioned as  surveyors  by  either  the  surveyor  general,  his  deputy, 
William  and  Mary  College,  or  the  governor  as  the  case  might  be^ 

The  county  surveyors  were  men  of  high  social  standing  and  with 
some  experience  in  surveying.  They  were  required  to  take  oath  be- 
fore the  county  court  and  give  bond  with  two  securities  to  the  gov- 
ernor. The  office  could  be  held  during  good  behavior  and  carried 
with  it  a  large  amount  of  fees  out  of  which  William  and  Mary 
College  was  entitled  to  one-sixth.^ 

The  surveyor  was  assisted  in  performing  his  duties  by  deputies 
whom  he  recommended  to  the  county  court  for  appointment.  The 
deputies  were  empowered  to  act  in  all  cases  in  which  the  principal 
surveyors  could  act  and  received  one-half  of  the  fees  of  the  office. 

Every  surveyor  on  receiving  the  certificate  of  headright  from  the 
person  wishing  to  sue  out  a  patent  to  public  lands  in  the  county 
was  required  to  proceed  to  make  the  survey.  J^otice,  however,  had 
to  be  given  to  the  party  either  in  person  or  by  public  announcement 
posted  in  the  court  house  at  least  a  month  before  the  survey  was  to  be 
made.^ 

Though  the  surveyors  were  required  to  have  had  experience,  many 
disputes  arose  over  surveys  due  to  their  negligence.  ^N^o  allowances 
for  deficiencies  in  instruments  were  made ;  and  this,  with  the  tendency 
to  abridge  or  extend  lines  by  utilizing  natural  boundaries  as  termini, 
led  to  so  many  defects  in  the  surveys  that  many  laws  were  passed 
attempting  to  remedy  the  situation.  Among  these  was  the  law  of 
processioning.  According  to  this  law,  the  people  were  required  once 
in  every  four  years  to  assemble  and  march  in  a  body  to  examine  the 
terminal  marks  of  every  plantation  in  their  precinct.®  In  1748  it  was 
provided  that  the  county  courts  should  direct  the  vestry  of  each  parish 

»  Hening's  Statutes,  XI,  508. 

♦Virginia,  A  Collection  of  the  General  Assembly,  1803,  141. 

•  Land  Act  of  1702  in  Acts  of  General  Assembly  (180?),  I,  142. 

•  Virginia,  A  Collection  of  the  General  Assembly,  1803,  142. 

'  Virginia,  A  Collection  of  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  1883,  142. 

•  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  I,  543. 
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to  divide  its  parish  into  precincts  for  "processioning."^  In  1792 
another  act  was  passed  requiring  the  courts  to  divide  their  counties 
into  precincts  and  appoint  particular  times  between  the  last  day  of 
September  and  the  last  day  of  March  for  such  processioning  under 
the  supervision  of  two  intelligent,  honest  freeholders,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  court.  ^^ 

After  a  patent  to  land  had  been  secured,  there  still  remained  two 
conditions  to  be  observed  before  the  title  was  perfected;  and  in  ful- 
filling these  the  county  court  was  involved.  The  first  requirement 
was  that  of  "seating"  the  land.  Just  what  "seating"  included  was 
subject  to  broad  interpretation;  in  general,  however,  it  meant  that 
for  every  fifty  acres  the  patentee,  within  three  years  after  the  date 
of  his  patent,  should  clear,  tend  and  work  three  acres,  or  drain  three 
acres  of  swamp,  or  pasture  "three  neat  cattle"  or  six  sheep  or  goats, 
or  work  a  mine.  For  buildings,  fruit  trees  or  other  improvements  of 
the  value  of  five  pounds  he  was  to  have  fifty  acres.  The  valuation 
of  such  improvements  was  made,  upon  application  of  the  patentee, 
by  "two  honest  and  indifferent  men"  appointed  by  the  court."  As 
can  be  readily  seen,  fraud  was  possible  since  the  planters  were  all 
interested  in  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  seating  law. 

The  second  requirement  to  clear  the  title  to  lands  was  the  payment 
of  yearly  quit  rents.  By  quit  rents  was  meant  the  annual  payment 
of  twelve  pence  for  every  fifty  acres  of  land  granted.  In  the  begin- 
ning they  were  payable  to  the  company;  then,  after  its  abolition, 
to  anyone  the  king  might  designate.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
payment  could  be  made  in  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a 
pound.^^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  collect  quit  rents  for  which 
he  was  allowed  a  fee  of  ten  per  cent  of  all  collections.  Needless  to 
say,  quit  rents  were  always  a  source  of  conflict  between  the  settlers 
and  the  government  until  they  were  abolished  in  1777. 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  public  lands  to  the  westward  the  county 
court  was  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  settlement  and  pre- 
emption rights.^^ 

Lands  which  belonged  to  a  person  dying  without  heirs  reverted  in 
the  colonial  period  to  the  King  and  after  the  Revolution,  to  tlie 
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•  Heninti's  Statutes,  VI,  424;  Abstracts  from  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  139. 
•  Virginia,  A  Collection  of  all  such  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  as  are  now  in  force,  1803, 


«>  Hening's  Statutes,  VI.  424;  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  187. 

>»  Bruce,  op.  oil.,  I,  562. 

«•  Hening's,  Statutes,  XI,  508;  Abstracts  from  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  231.    June  17,  1782. 
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State.  The  officer  wlio  sold  this  land  was  known  as  the  Escheater. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  county  court  and  appointed  by  the 
governor/* 

Not  only  did  the  county  court  in  a  large  measure  have  control  over 
the  acquisition  of  land,  but  it  formed  also  a  necessary  part  of  the 
machinery  used  in  conveying  land  either  by  deed  or  will.  It  was 
provided  that  all  deeds^^  or  wills^^  should  be  proved  in  the  county 
court  and  registered  with  the  clerk  who  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October  returned  memorials  of  them  to  the  secretary's  office.^^ 

However  powerful  the  county  courts'  control  over  the  land  system 
was,  it  was  still  more  powerful  over  the  labor  system.  All  forms  of 
labor,  indentured,  apprenticed  and  slave,  came  under  the  supervision 
and  protection  of  the  county  court.  The  servant's  indenture  was 
drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  court  so  that  it  would  meet 
the  legal  requirements.^^  If  he  was  brought  into  the  country  without 
an  indenture,  it  was  necessary  that  his  age  be  proved  before  the 
county  court  since  the  law  provided  that  a  servant  under  nineteen 
years  should  serve  only  until  he  was  twenty-four  and  one  nineteen 
or  over  but  for  -^ve  years.^^ 

During  his  period  of  indenture,  the  servant  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  court.  'No  minister,  clerk  or  reader  could  marry  a 
servant  without  a  certificate  from  the  master. ^°  The  person  taking 
up  a  runaway  was  to  bring  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  who 
issued  a  warrant  to  the  constable  of  the  next  county  to  receive  the 
runaway,  give  him  a  certain  number  of  lashes  not  to  exceed  thirty- 
nine,  and  then  deliver  him  to  the  next  constable  and  so  on  until  the 
runaway  was  delivered  to  his  master.  If  the  servant  would  not  give 
the  name  of  his  master  and  none  appeared,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
public  gaol  and  hired  out,  or  if  a  slave,  sold  at  public  auction.  Every 
runaway  servant  upon  whose  account  reward  had  to  be  paid  was 
required  to  serve  one  and  one-half  months  for  every  hundred  pounds 
paid  and  double  his  runaway  time.^ 
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»*  Virginia,  A  Collection  nf  Acts  of  the  General  Assembhj,  1803,  126-127. 

"  Woods,  Reverend  Edgar,  History  of  Albemarle  County,  77.    "The  only  official  act  he  (Thomas  Jef 
ferson)  ever  performed  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  apparentlj'  in  the  records,  was  taking  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eppes  in  1777  to  a  deed  of  her  husband  and  herself,  conveying  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  Green  Mountain  to  John  Coles." 

«•  Hening's,  Statutes,  VI,  454;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  286. 

"  Hening's,  Statutes,  VI,  409;  JefTerson,  Thomas,  Notes  on  Virffinia,  183. 

"  Hening's,  Statutes,  V,  549;  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  XV,  186. 

>•  Hening's,  Statutes,  III,  447;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  44. 

"  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  94. 

*'  Hening's,  Statutes,  V,  552-557;  Abstracts  from,  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  47;  William  and 
Mary  College  Quarterly,  XXVI,  35. 
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However,  the  servant,  as  well  as  the  master,  was  protected  during 
the  period  of  indenture  :^^ 

1.  All  servants  whatsoever  have  their  complaints  heard  without  fee, 
or  reward;  but  if  the  master  be  found  faulty,  the  charge  of  the  com- 
plaint is  cast  upon  him,  otherwise  the  business  is  done  ex-officio. 

2.  Any  Justice  of  Peace  may  receive  the  complaint  of  a  servant  and 
order  everything  relating  thereto  till  the  next  County  Court,  where  it 
will  be  finally  determined. 

3.  All  Masters  are  under  the  correction  and  censure  of  the  County 
Courts,  to  provide  for  their  servants'  good  and  wholesome  diet,  clothing 
and  lodging. 

4.  They  are  always  to  appear  upon  the  first  notice  given  of  the  com- 
plaint of  their  servants,  otherwise  to  forfeit  the  service  of  them  until 
they  do  appear. 

5.  All  servants'  complaints  are  to  be  received  at  any  time  in  Court, 
without  Process,  and  shall  not  be  delayed  for  want  of  Four,  but  the 
Merits  of  the  Complaint  must  be  immediately  inquired  into  by  the 
Justices  and  if  the  Master  cause  any  delay  therein,  the  court  may  re- 
move such  servants,  if  they  see  cause,  until  the  Master  will  come  to 
trial. 

6.  If  a  Master  shall  at  any  time  disobey  an  order  of  Court  made  upon 
any  complaint  of  a  servant,  the  court  is  empowered  to  remove  such 
servant  forthwith  to  another  Master,  who  will  be  kinder,  giving  to  the 
former  Master  the  Produce  only  (after  fees  deducted)  of  what  such 
servants  shall  be  sold  for  by  public  outcry. 

7.  If  a  Master  should  be  so  cruel,  as  to  use  his  servant  ill,  that  is  fall 
sick,  or  lame  in  his  service,  and  thereby  render'd  unfit  for  labour,  he 
must  be  removed  by  the  Church  Wardens  out  of  the  way  of  such  cruelty, 
and  boarded  in  some  good  Planter's  house  till  the  time  of  his  freedom, 
the  charge  of  which  must  be  laid  before  the  next  County  Court  which 
has  power  to  levy  the  same  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  Master;  after  which  the  charge  of  such  boarding  is  to 
come  upon  the  Parish  in  general. 

8.  All  hired  servants  are  entitled  to  these  privileges. 

9.  No  Master  of  a  servant  can  make  a  new  bargain  for  service  or 
other  matter  with  his  servant,  without  the  Privity  and  consent  of  the 
County  Court,  to  prevent  the  Masters  over-reaching  or  scoring  such 
servant  into  an  unreasonable  compliance. 

10.  The  property  of  all  money  and  goods  sent  over  thither  to  servants 
or  carry'd  in  with  them  is  reserv'd  to  themselves,  and  remains  entirely 
at  their  disposal. 

11.  Each  servant  at  his  freedom  receives  of  his  Master  ten  bushels 
of  corn  (which  is  sufficient  for  almost  a  year),  two  new  suits  of  clothes, 

•»  Robert  Beverly,  Present  State  of  Virginia,  237. 
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both  linen  and  woolen,  and  a  gun  20s  value,  and  then  becomes  as  free 
in  all  respects  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  country  as  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  or  natives  are,  if  such 
servants  were  not  aliens. 

12.  Each  servant  has  then  also  a  right  to  take  up  fifty  acres  of  land, 
where  he  can  find  any  unpatented.  This  is  what  the  Laws  prescribe 
in  favor  of  servants  by  which  you  may  find  that  the  cruelties  and 
severities  imputed  to  that  country,  are  an  unjust  reflection.  For  no 
people  more  abhor  the  thoughts  of  such  usage,  than  the  Virginians 
nor  take  more  precaution  to  prevent  it  now  whatever  it  was  in  former 
days. 

These  laws  in  practice  in  1705  were  continued  in  practically  the 
same  form  throughout  the  period.  ^^  The  servants'  complaints  were 
heard/*  and  if  found  true,  were  remedied  either  by  compelling  the 
masters  to  cease  the  abuse  or  by  removing  the  servant  to  another 
service  or  even  by  freeing  him  with  reparation  for  the  damages."^ 
After  the  period  of  service  was  over,  the  county  court  saw  that  the 
servant  was  discharged^^  with  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
who  recorded  his  freedom.^^ 

]^ot  only  did  the  county  court  regulate  indentured  labor;  it  also 
had  charge  of  apprentice  labor.  The  court  bound  out  poor  orphans^^ 
or  directed  the  overseers  of  the  poor^^  to  do  so.  Bastard  children 
were  bound  out  and  children  of  parents  who  were  either  unable  or 
unfit  to  keep  them.^^  The  terms  and  stipulations  were  expressed  in 
the  indentures.  As  in  the  case  of  indentured  servants,  the  county 
courts  were  to  hear  complaints  of  apprentices  against  their  masters 
and  masters  against  their  apprentices.^^  After  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship had  been  served,  the  court  saw  that  the  apprentice 
was  discharged^^  and  the  obligations  of  the  indenture  fulfilled. 

Slaves,  too,  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  court  which 
watched  over  their  relations  with  their  masters  and  had  final  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  involving  slaves. ^^    They  were  protected  by  the 


"  Hening's,  Statutes,  V,  448-449;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  74. 

**  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Aiigusta  County,  1,  %l.  "November  26,  1763.  James  Mitchell  com- 
plains, his  Master,  Valentine  Severe  abuses  him — several  of  these  complaints  by  several  of  Valentine's 
servants." 

*'  Force,  Tracts,  Leah  and  Rachel,  16. 

»•  WiUiam  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  XV,  180;  AbstrcLcts  from  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  74. 

*'  Hening's,  Statutes,  V,  549. 

*»  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  257. 

»«  Shepherd,  Samuel.  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  from  1792-1806,  I,  105. 

»"  Abstracts  from,  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  256. 

*'  Abstracts  from,  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  273. 

»'  Abstracts  from,  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  270. 

»•  Hening's,  Statutes,  III,  269. 
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civil  laws  from  maltreatment.    The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoiicault  Lian- 
court,  commenting  on  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  Virginia,  says : 

The  slave-laws  are  much  milder  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries through  which  I  have  hitherto  travelled.  Justice,  I  grant,  is  not 
the  same  for  the  Master  as  for  the  slave,  for  the  white  man  and  the 
black.  .  .  .  The  Virginians  have  gone  farther  in  reforming  the 
barbarity  of  the  ancient  laws  respecting  slavery,  than  any  other  people 
of  the  United  States — perhaps  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth  where 
slavery  prevails  in  full  force.^* 

Intermarriage  between  whites  and  JSTegroes  was  prohibited.  When, 
however,  a  Negro  slave  had  a  child  by  a  white  man  the  child  became 
the  slave  of  the  owner  of  the  mother;  if  a  white  woman  had  a 
mulatto  child,  it  was  bound  out  by  the  church  wardens.^^ 

Runaway  slaves  were  apprehended  and  returned  in  the  same  way 
as  runaway  servants.  Outlying  slaves  were  apprehended  by  Avarrants 
issued  by  the  justices  of  the  peace ;  and,  if  the  slave  resisted,  he  could 
be  killed  and  the  master  compensated  out  of  the  public  levy.^^  Un- 
lawful assembling  of  slaves  was  also  prohibited  and  the  slave  found 
guilty  of  attending  such  a  meeting  was  brought  before  a  justice 
who  ordered  him  to  be  whipped.  The  chief  officer  of  the  militia  of 
the  county  was  required  to  appoint  patrollers  to  visit  all  Negro 
quarters  and  places  suspected  of  entertaining  unlawful  assemblies 
of  slaves,  servants  or  other  disorderly  persons  and  to  bring  all  found 
guilty  or  found  strolling  from  one  plantation  to  another  without  a 
pass  from  his  master,  before  the  next  justice  of  the  peace.^' 

Slaves  could  be  emancipated  by  wills  attested  and  proved  in  the 
county  court.^®  In  1795,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  a  slave  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  affecting  his  freedom  in  forma  pauperis  in  any 
court.  If  the  slave  made  complaint  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  his 
owner  was  compelled  to  give  bond  to  permit  him  to  attend  the  next 
term  of  court  and  maintain  liis  cause.  If  the  owner  refused,  the  slave 
was  then  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  state  and  a  counsel  was  as- 
signed to  defend  his  cause.^® 


«<  Travels  Through  the  United  States  of  North  America,  II,  43. 

**  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Auqusta  County,  I,  107.  Juno,  22,  1763.  "P(>tition  of  John  .\nclorson 
vs  Rev.  John  Craig,  for  detaining  him  as  a  slave.  Deposition  of  Joel  Barker,  taken  in  Brunswiek 
County,  shows  that  .\nrlerson  is  son  of  a  free  white  woman  and  was  bound  by  the  Churoh  Wardens 
of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Andrews,  in  Brunswiek  County,  to  serve  till  twenty-one,  and  he  is  now  of  that 
age.    Judgment  of  the  Court  that  he  be  released." 

••  Hening's.  Statutes,  HI,  80-87. 

•'  Ibid.,  Vll,  104-105. 

••  Jbid.,  XI,  39;  Harman.  J.  N.,  Annnh  of  Tazewell  Countj/,  Virpinin,  209. 

••  Munford,  B.  B.,  Vir'/itiia'a  Altitude  toward  Slavery  and  Emancipation,  42;  Harman,  J.  N.,  AnncUa 
of  Tazewell  County,  I,  204. 
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The  free  ISTegroes  also  were  protected  bj  the  court.  In  1788  an 
act  was  passed  making  the  enslaving  of  a  child  of  free  ITegroes  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  And  in  1802  registers  were  required 
to  be  kept  in  every  county  of  the  names  of  free  ITegroes  and  those 
whose  freedom  would  accrue  upon  the  death  of  their  present  owners. 

The  Negro's  relation  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  his  master 
was  a  matter  requiring  the  constant  supervision  of  the  court. 

A  negro  who  raises  his  hand  against  a  white  man  is  acquitted  if  he 
proved  that  he  had  done  it  in  self-defense;  otherwise  he  receives  thirty 
lashes.  The  slave  is  judged  by,  five  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  unan- 
imous voice  is  requisite  to  pass  sentence  of  death.  Slaves  are  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  on  the  trials  of  other  slaves  in  criminal  causes;  but 
they  are  cautioned  by  the  judges,  that,  if  their  testimony  be  proved 
false,  their  ears  will  be  cut  off.  No  man  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
interested  either  for  or  against  a  negro  is  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  or  give  evidence  against  him.  If  justice  disposes  of  the  person  of 
a  negro,  the  owner  is  paid  the  full  value  of  his  slave;  a  regulation  which 
renders  the  masters  less  inclined  to  screen  their  slaves  from  the  severity 
of  the  laws.^'^ 

The  records  of  the  county  courts  are  full  of  references  of  ^  ^courts 
called"  on  various  slaves  and  in  some  instances  to  the  penalty  of 
death  passed  upon  slaves.*^ 

Besides  its  control  over  the  labor  system,  the  county  court  had 
authority  to  keep  the  roads,  bridges  and  rivers  open  for  travel.  ^^  The 
county  was  divided  into  precincts  with  a  county  surveyor  in  charge. 
This  officer  was  nominated  by  the  county  court  and  commissioned  by 
the  governor;  and  under  him  were  surveyors  of  particular  roads, 
appointed  by  the  county  court.  *^  These  surveyors  acted  somewhat  as 
foremen  over  groups  of  inhabitants  compelled  to  work  when  and 
where  the  court  decided.**  Each  tithable  had  to  serve  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  on  the  highways  or  furnish  a  substitute. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  open  roads  where  necessary** 
and  to  keep  all  existing  roads,  bridges  and  mill  dams  in  repair.  Any 
justice  might,  on  his  own  view,  issue  warrant  against  the  surveyor 
of  a  road  or  owner  of  a  mill  and  give  judgment  against  him  for 


**  Duke  de  la  Rochcfaucault  Liancourt,  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  II,  43. 

<'  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  229. 

««  Hening's,  Statutes,  V,  31-35. 

**  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  218. 

**  Wadflell,  J.  A.,  Annals  of  Augusta  County,  47. 

*•  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  432,  1749. 
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failure  to  keep  the  roads  or  mill  dams  in  repair.  Bridges,  too,  were 
to  be  built  by  the  county  court  either  by  the  inhabitants  or,  if  the 
assistance  of  regular  artificers  was  required,  at  the  county's  expense/^ 
River  channels  were  kept  open  by  requiring  the  removal  of  logs 
obstructing  the  channels,  by  prohibiting  masters  of  vessels  from 
casting  ballast  into  the  rivers  and  creeks,^^  and  by  prohibiting  the 
construction  of  locks  and  weirs  without  the  permission  of  the  court. 
If  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  then  the  county 
court  was  a  chief  factor  in  controlling  the  people;  for  it  had  au- 
thority over  taxation.  The  county  court  supervised  the  collection  of 
taxes,  both  local  and  general,  through  the  sheriff  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  revenue.  The  commissioners  of  revenue  were  appointed 
annually  by  the  county  court  to  assess  taxes  and  to  settle  with  the 
sheriffs  for  the  county  levies.*®  The  sheriff,  who  w^as  nominated  by 
and  from  the  county  court,  was  the  collector  of  all  taxes;  and  his 
deputies  collected  quit  rents  and  levies. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  raise  the  county  levy  which 
was  computed  after  the  various  claims  against  the  county  came  in*'' 
and  to  divide  it  among  the  tithables.  All  J^egroes  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  all  white  men  of  the  same  age  were  considered  tithable ; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  family,  under  great  penalty, 
to  deliver  to  the  justices  a  true  list  of  all  the  tithable  persons  in  his 
family. ^'^  There  were,  of  course,  numerous  persons  exempt  from 
levies  either  on  account  of  the  offices  they  were  holding  or  in- 
firmities.^^ From  this  list  was  raised  the  general  as  well  as  the 
county  levy.  Poor  rates  also  were  assessed  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  to  be  collected  by  the  sheriff  from  the  same  list.^^  Besides  these 
regular  taxes,  there  were  special  taxes  upon  various  trades,  pro- 
fessions, licenses,  horses,  cattle,  carriages,  billiard  tables,  etc.,  as 
was  deemed  necessary  at  any  particular  time.°* 

The  power  of  the  county  court  over  trades  and  professions  was 
manifest  not  only  in  its  power  to  tax  them  but  also  to  license  them. 

«•  Jefferson,  Thomas,  Notes  on  Virgivia,  207. 

*•  Bruce,  P.  A.,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  Seventeenth  Century,  445. 

"Virginia,  A  Collection  of  Acts  of  General  Assembly,  1803,  128;  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazetcell 
County,  I,  186. 

"  liarman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  174. 

»•  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  XXVI,  37;  Beverly,  Robert,  History  of  Virginia,  Present 
State,  218. 

»>  Hcning's,  Statutes,  VII,  104-105;  Abstracts  from  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I.  276. 

»•  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  216. 

••  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States  of  North  America,  II,  46-47. 
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Thus  the  county  court  issued  licenses  to  lawyers/*  physicians,  mer- 
chants^^ and  peddlers.  It  also  licensed  ordinaries  and  ferries  as  well 
as  fixed  their  rates. 

It  was  necessary  for  every  person  who  desired  to  set  up  an  ordi- 
nary^^  or  house  of  public  entertainment  to  petition  the  court  of  that 
county  to  obtain  a  license. ^^  The  justices  were  to  consider  the  con- 
venience of  the  place  proposed  and  the  ability  of  the  petitioner  to 
keep  a  "good  and  sufficient''  house,  as  well  as  whether  the  petitioner 
was  of  "good  character  not  addicted  to  drunkenness  or  gaming." 
These  licenses  were  granted  annually.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  establish  tavern  rates  which  were  to  be  posted  in  the  public 
room  of  the  tavern,  to  which  the  keeper  must  conform  under  penalty 
of  indictment  by  the  court.  ^^  A  comparison  of  the  rates  during  the 
period  is  interesting: 

Rates  of  Augusta  County  Ordinaries,  March  10,  1746. 

"For  hot  diet,  12^2  cents ;  a  cold  ditto,  8%  cents ;  lodging,  with  clean 
sheets,  4%  cents;  stabling  and  fodder  at  night,  8%  cents;  rum,  the  gal- 
lon $1.50;  whiskey,  the  gallon,  $1;  claret,  the  quart  83%  cents.' 
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Rates  of  Tazewell  County  Ordinaries,  1801. 

"For  a  dinner  25  cents,  a  breakfast  17  cents.  Lodging  in  clean  sheets 
8  cents,  whiskey  by  the  half  pint  8  cents,  rum,  French  Brandy  or  wine 
by  the  half  pt.  25  cents,  Cider  beer  or  Mathagalum  by  the  quart  8  cents. 
Peach  or  Apple  Brandy  by  the  half  pint  12%  cents.  Corn,  oats  or 
barley  by  the  gallon  8  cents,  Stalage  with  hay  and  fodder  for  12  hours 
12%  cents,  pasturage  for  12  hours  12%  cents."^^ 

Rates  of  Tazewell  County  Ordinaries,  1837. 

"Dinner  25  cents;  supper  and  breakfast  each  18%  cents;  for  %  pint 
brandy  or  whiskey,  12%  cents;  for  %  pint  French  brandy  25  cents; 
for  %  pint  rum  or  wine  18%  cents;  lodgings  6%  cents;  for  1  gallon 
corn  or  oats,  12%  cents;  for  horse  at  hay  12  hours  8%  cents."^^ 

»<  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  214. 

"  Hening's,  Statutes,  IV,  543;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  249. 

"Woods,  Reverend  Edgar,  History  of  Albemarle  County,  39. 

"  Abstract-''  from,  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  431. 

"  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  197. 

"  Waddell,  J.  A.,  Annals  of  Augusta  County,  56. 

•"  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  173. 

•«/6id.,  239. 
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Ferries  were  allowed  to  be  built  only  at  places  pointed  out  by 
the  county  court  and  the  rates  of  ferriage  were  fixed  annually  by  the 
court.'' 

In  order  to  insure  foreign  purchasers  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods  they  contracted  for,  a  system  of  inspection  of  merchandise  was 
inaugairated  under  the  county  court.  This  was  more  strictly  observed 
in  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  great  staple  crop  of  Virginia,  than  in 
other  products,  though  it  extended  over  other  export  products  as 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  flour,  etc.  The  Duke  de  la  Kochefoucault  Liancourt 
says  of  this  practice : 

But  the  inspection  of  the  tobacco  in  Virginia,  and  especially  on 
James-River,  is  esteemed  to  be  conducted  with  a  degree  of  exactness 
and  severity  which  contributes  as  much  as  the  real  superiority  of  the 
article  itself  to  keep  up  its  price  in  the  market.  Every  tobacco  planter 
who  intends  his  crop  for  exportation  packs  it  up  in  hogsheads,  and 
thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  houses  of  inspection.  There  the  tobacco  is 
taken  from  its  case,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose,  it  is  examined 
in  every  direction  and  in  every  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality, 
its  homogeneity,  its  purity;  it  is  rejected  as  unfit  for  exportation  if  any 
defect  is  perceived  in  it;  or  if  no  objection  appear,  it  is  pronounced 
to  be  exportable.  It  is  then  re-packed  in  its  hogsheads  which  is  branded 
with  a  hot  iron,  marking  the  place  of  inspection  and  the  quality  of  the 
contents;  after  which  it  is  lodged  in  the  store  houses  of  the  inspection 
there  to  await  the  disposal  of  the  planter,  who  receives  a  certificate  of 
the  particulars,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
deposit.  It  is  by  selling  this  "tobacco  note"  to  the  merchant  that  the 
planter  sells  his  tobacco.  The  purchaser,  on  viewing  the  note,  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  article  as  if  he  had  himself  inspected  it;  and  he 
has  only  to  send  the  note  and  transfer  to  the  store  where  the  tobacco 
lies,  and  it  is  immediately  delivered  out  to  his  order.^ 
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The  court^s  control  over  this  system  of  inspection  was  manifest 
in  its  power  to  order  such  public  warehouses  to  be  built  whenever  it 
deemed  them  necessary,'"*  to  appoint  persons  to  inspect  them  and  give 
a  certificate  of  their  "good  order'"''  and  finally  to  appoint  the  in- 
spectors of  the  tobacco.''  The  court,  also,  supervised  the  production 
of  the  tobacco;  and  the  constable  was  required  to  make  yearly  in- 

"  Hening's,  Statutes,  IX,  616. 

••  Duke  do  la  Rochcfoncault  Liancourt,  Travels  throuyh  the  United  States  of  Xorth  America,  II,  37-38. 

•«  HcniiiK's,  Statutes,  V,  149. 

••/6irf.,  VIII.  150. 

**Ibid.,  V,  10. 
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spections  to  see  that  no  owner  or  overseer  tended  slips  or  suckers.  If 
such  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  guilty  party  was  prosecuted.^^ 

Other  produce  destined  for  exportation  was  inspected  under  the 
direction  of  the  court  though  not  subject  to  as  rigid  inspection  as 
tobacco.  The  courts  provided  warehouses  for  hemp  and  flour^^  and 
appointed  inspectors  of  pork,  beef,  flour,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,^^ 
staves,^"  and  leather. 

The  justices  of  the  county  were  required  to  provide  standard 
weights  and  measures."^^  They  were  also  required  to  see  that  a  pair 
of  scales  and  weights  was  provided  for  each  warehouse.  These  scales 
were  viewed  and  examined  yearly  by  one  of  the  justices  in  order 
that  they  be  kept  according  to  standard. '^^ 

Added  to  their  manifold  economic  powers  were  numerous  other 
small  duties  which  the  justices  performed  to  further  the  well-being 
of  the  county.  They  provided  for  the  destruction  of  certain  pests  such 
as  crows  and  squirrels^ ^  by  requiring  every  person  to  turn  in  a  certain 
number  of  heads,  or  of  wolves  by  providing  bounties  for  every  head 
turned  in.^*  The  claims  against  the  counties  throughout  the  period 
contain  many  of  these  demands  for  presenting  wolves.  The  claims 
were  paid  to  Indians  also.'^^  The  court  protected  wild  deer  by  pro- 
hibiting unreasonable  killing,  ^^  and  fish,  by  compelling  all  owners  of 
mills  to  make  slopes  for  the  passage  of  fish^'^  and  requiring  a  license 
for  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling.  Domestic  animals  were  protected 
and  efforts  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  and  mares^^  and 
hogs.  Marks  were  registered  in  the  county  court^®  and  cattle  pro- 
tected by  demanding  ^^bills  of  health"  given  by  appointees  of  the 
county  court,  from  all  persons  driving  cattle  through  the  State.  The 
planting  and  dressing  of  flax  and  hemp  was  encouraged  by  requiring 
the  production  of  a  certain  amount  which  had  to  be  certified  in  the 
county  court.  ®°  Rewards  were  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth.«^ 


"76irf.,  VI,  51. 

•»  Heninp's,  Statutes,  XI,  598. 

**  Ibid.,  V,  570-571;  Abstracts  from  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  31. 

"JWd.,  VI,  223. 

T'  Ibid.,  IV,  407. 

"  Hening's,  Statutes,  V,  150. 

'»  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  1,  40. 

^*Ibid.,  40. 

T»  Hening's,  Statutes,  III,  — . 

"  Ibid.,  Ill,  180. 

"  Ibid.,  VIII,  .583. 

^*Ibid.,  VI,  118. 

"  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  88. 

••  Hening's,  Statutes,  XII,  171. 

•«  Ibid.,  Ill,  81;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  95. 
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The  county  court  was  a  vital  factor  in  developing  the  economic 
life  of  the  people  during  the  period.  And  the  material  well  being  of 
the  county  depended  in  a  large  measure  upon  this  group  of  eight 
justices  who  were  conservative  land  and  slave  owners.  Therefore,  by 
controlling  all  local  officers  and  laws  regarding  land,  labor,  transpor- 
tation and  taxation,  as  well  as  the  production  and  sale  of  exports, 
these  men  were  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

County  Court:  Social  Control 

The  county  court's  influence  was  extended  over  the  social  as  weH 
as  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  Control  of  the  court  by  the 
planter  class  was  manifest  not  only  directly  in  various  social  organi- 
zations as  poor  relief,  education,  religion  or  supervision  of  public 
morals  but  also  indirectly  in  the  influence  it  had  in  shaping  the 
thought  of  the  lower  class.  This  class,  while  it  accepted  the  planter  as 
one  apart,  at  the  same  time,  tended  both  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously to  adopt  the  planter  philosophy. 

The  maintenance  of  the  poor,  always  a  problem  facing  society,  was 
assumed  by  the  county  court  in  connection  with  the  vestry  up  to 
1780  when  the  vestry  was  superseded  by  overseers  of  the  poor  elected 
every  three  years  under  the  direction  of  the  county  court. ®^  And  in 
solving  this  problem  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  court  had  to 
meet  was  that  of  restraining  vagrants.  These  strollers  from  county 
to  county  neglected  to  list  themselves  as  tithables  or  laborers  and  often 
led  disorderly  lives.  Thus  if  anyone  was  found  begging  or  ^'mis- 
ordering  himself,"  it  was  the  duty  of  the  justice  to  cause  him  to  be 
brought  up  for  examination.  If  found  guilty  of  answering  the  de- 
scription of  vagabond,  the  justice  turned  him  over  to  the  constable 
who  conveyed  him  in  the  same  manner  as  a  runaway  back  to  the 
parish  where  his  family  resided  or  where  he  had  last  lived.  The 
justice  there  required  him  to  give  security  for  good  behavior  and  to 
find  some  ^'lawful  calling"  or  honest  labour.  Failure  to  do  this  re- 
sulted in  his  commitment  to  the  county  gaol  until  the  next  court. 
Then,  if  he  still  failed  to  give  security,  he  was  bound  out  for  service 
for  one  year;  however,  if  he  was  of  such  evil  repute  that  no  one 
would  take  him  into  service,  the  court  ordered  thirty-nine  lashes 

••Hcning'a,  Statutes,  X,  636. 
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to  be  laid  on  his  bare  back  at  the  whipping  post  and  then  discharged 
him.®^ 

Beggars  could  be  conveyed  to  work  houses  by  the  constables  of  the 
parish,  upon  order  of  the  churchwarden.  There,  they  were  employed 
for  twenty  days.  The  profits  of  their  labor  were  applied  towards  their 
maintenance.  The  churchwardens  were  compelled  by  law  to  make 
complaint  before  a  justice  of  peace  if  any  poor  person  likely  to  become 
chargeable  came  into  the  parish.  The  justice  gave  warrant  to  cause 
such  person  to  be  removed  to  the  parish  where  he  was  last  legally 
settled.  Legal  settlement  consisted  of  one  year's  actual  residence  in 
a  parish.  If,  however,  the  poor  person  was  sick  or  disabled  and  could 
not  be  removed,  the  churchwardens  were  to  provide  for  his  main- 
tenance and  cure  before  the  removal.  The  cost  of  such  care  was  to 
be  met  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  he  belonged.^*  The 
children  of  poor  parents  who  were  unable  to  bring  them  up  in  an 
^'honest  and  orderly  course  of  life,"  were  bound  by  the  church- 
wardens, under  the  order  of  the  county  court,  as  apprentices  under 
the  same  conditions  and  covenants  as  the  law  directed  for  poor  orphan 
children. 

ISTot  only  poor  orphans,  who  were  bound  out  as  apprentices,  but 
also  orphans  with  estates  were  under  the  care  of  the  county  court. 
Guardians  for  them  were  appointed  by  the  court, ®^  and  these  guard- 
ians were  accountable  to  the  court  for  all  matters  concerning  the 
orphan  and  his  estate.  Every  year  in  August  or  at  the  next  succeeding 
court  guardians  were  required  to  give  account  and  state  the  profits 
of  the  estate  of  the  orphans  under  their  care.  If  the  guardian  failed 
to  take  proper  care  in  educating  and  maintaining  any  orphan  accord- 
ing to  his  degree  and  circumstances,  the  court  had  power  to  make 
rules  for  correcting  the  abuses  or  to  appoint  another  guardian  whom 
they  thought  more  fit.^^ 

The  courts,  besides  discharging  the  ordinary  routine  of  economic 
as  well  as  social  duties  committed  to  their  charge,  maintained  a  strict 
oversight  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  Just  what  the  offenses  were 
during  the  period  can  be  seen  best  in  the  charges  to  the  grand  juries. 
The  justice  of  Lower  E'orfolk  in  16G2  charged  the  jury  to  present  all 

•>  Hening's,  Statutes,  VI,  29-31. 

•«  HcninR's,  Statutes,  VI.  29-31. 

•'  Ibid.,  IV,  278;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  217. 

**  Ibid.,  VI,  449;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  Countij,  I,  33. 
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persons  shown  to  be  guilty  of  offenses  against  morality:  swearing, 
blasphemy,  drunkness,  cursing,**^  and  profaning  the  Sabbath,**®  com- 
mitting fornication,®"  attending  unlawful  assemblies  under  cloak  of 
religion,  living  together  under  pretense  of  marriage,  declining  to  have 
their  children  baptized  (the  last  three  directed  against  Quakers)  and 
remaining  away  from  public  worship.®^  They  were  also  to  present 
all  persons  who  committed  felonies. 

Governor  Dinwiddle's  fourth  charge  to  the  grand  jury  on  October 
16,  1Y53,  is  interesting  not  only  for  the  list  of  crimes  it  includes  but 
also  for  his  comments  upon  the  nature  and  significance  of  these 
deviations  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path : 

.  .  .  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  magistrate  to  watch  the 
Earliest  Efforts  of  oppression,  and  the  first  Sallies  of  Intemperance  with 
the  greatest  circumspection  and  immediately  restore  the  general  Order 
as  often  as  it  is  interrupted.  The  crimes  by  which  religion  is  Prophan'd, 
allegiances  to  the  King  broken,  Property  invaded  and  reputation  sullied, 
are  so  multiplied  that  the  List  is  a  satyre  on  our  Species,  and  (I)  wish 
I  cou'd  be  excus'd  from  enumerating  the  many  ways  by  w'ch  human 
nature  has  been  degraded  but  I  am  compelled  to  display  the  catalogue 
before  you,  and  some  of  the  articles  I  hope  you  will  be  able  effectually  to 
wipe  out.  You  are,  Gent.,  to  punish  all  who  dare  Blasphemy  Almighty 
God,  a  crime  which  seems  to  include  capacity  for  all  others,  for  what 
may  not  be  dreaded  from  the  wretch  who  reviles  Goodness,  ridicules  con- 
sumate  Wisdom,  and  defies  unbounded  Power,  as  a  Lower  Species  of  this 
offence.  You  are  to  take  Notice  of  the  Contemptuous  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  is  an  Outrage  on  every  Christian,  and  of  the  horrid 
Oaths  and  Imprecations  wh'ch  wou'd  make  a  Mahomiton  tremble. 

Perjury  in  Judicial  Concerns  is  a  dreadful  complicat'n  of  guilt,  it's  a 
daring  Insult  on  the  Deity,  and  the  most  scandalous,  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous Invasion  of  the  Property  of  Others. 

Drunkness,  also,  however  Venial  and  trifling  in  common  Estimation 
is  to  be  class [ed]  Among  the  Offences  w'ch  are  more  immediately  com- 
mitted against  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  as  it  debases  His  Image  and 
abuses  His  Bounty.  You  are  next  to  present  all  the  Species  of  Treason 
and  misprison  (sic)  of  Treason,  W'ch  are  offences  committed  against 
His  most  sacred  Majesty,  under  w'ch  is  included:  Counterfeiting  the 
coin,  or  bringing  false  Coin  into  the  Colony  or  counterfeiting  foreign 
Coin  that  aro  here,  and  uttering  seditious  words  against  his  Majesty's 

"  Waddoll.  J.  A.,  Annals  of  Augusta  County,  58. 
•'  Abstract  frr^i  the  Kemrdu  of  AriQusla  Cuunti/,  I,  30. 

'•  HoniriK's.  Statutes,  III.  169;  W'iliiam  and  Mary  College  Quarterly.  XXVII.  137;  WaddoU,  J.  A.,  Annals 
of  Augusta  County,  68;  Al)stracts  fr'm  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  246. 
•'  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  XX.  134. 
»'/6.d.,  XXVII.  137. 
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person  and  Gov't.  The  crimes  that  relate  to  our  Fellow  Subjects  are — 
Murder,  Burglary,  robbing  on  the  Highway,  Stealing  or  receiving  Stolen 
Goods,  riots,  routs  or  unlawful  assemblies,  assaults,  or  in  general,  all 
gaming.  Bribery,  Extortion,  keeping  disorderly  Houses,  Cheats,  Nui- 
sances, and  Neglect  to  repair  the  High-ways  and  Bridges.  Such,  Gent., 
is  a  list  of  Crimes  you  are  to  present,  w'ch,  yet,  is  far  from  including  all 
possible  methods,  by  w'ch  ingenious  wickedness  may  deviate  from  the 
rules  of  Society.     . 
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From  this  list  of  possible  presentments  of  the  grand  jury  can  be 
seen  the  crimes  committed  at  various  times ;  but  often  the  grand  jury 
presented  few  or  no  serious  violations  of  the  law.^^  The  punishment 
meted  out  in  Virginia  was  remarkably  lenient  in  an  age  when  the 
smallest  offence  was  punishable  by  death.  Virginia  set  an  example 
England  was  to  follow  only  after  a  century  and  a  half  in  developing 
a  graduated  system  of  punishment  in  relation  to  the  graveness  of 
the  crime.  The  only  form  of  capital  punishment  was  the  gallows. 
Cases  of  murder  were  punished  as  in  England;^*  but  many  crimes 
capitally  punished  in  England  were  punished  in  Virginia  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Offences  of  theft  and  counterfeiting  were  punished 
by  fine.  However,  the  lash  was  used  more  frequently,  often  because 
the  offenders  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  fine.®^  Crimes  punished  thus 
were  fornication,  impudence  to  superiors,  slander,  enticing  a  servant 
to  run  away,  and  petty  larceny.  Whipping  was  usually  done  by  the 
constable  at  a  whipping  post  erected  in  the  courtyard.  Another 
ordinary  sentence  was  to  force  the  culprit  to  sit  in  the  stocks. ^^ 
Ducking  was  also  a  means  of  punishment. ^^  Several  offences  of  the 
nature  of  slander  were  punished  by  requiring  the  culprit  to  kneel  and 
ask  forgiveness  in  the  presence  of  the  justices  or  before  the  congTe- 
gation  at  church.^® 

The  court  gTiarded  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  well-being  of 
the  community.  Especially  was  this  true  in  regard  to  the  very  in- 
fectious disease  of  smallpox.    The  court  granted  licenses  for  inocu- 

"  Official  Reciyrds  of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  1751-1758,  Virginia  Historical  Society,  I,  35-36. 

•«  Force,  Tracts,  Leah  and  Rachd,  16. 

**  Ibid.,  16;  Abi-:tr acts  from  the  Records  of  Augxista  County,  I,  167. 

•»  WaddcU,  J.  A.,  Annala  of  Augusta  County,  74;  Hening's,  Statutes,  III,  169;  Abstracts  from  the 
Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  189. 

••  Ibid.,  179.  Act.  VI,  1699.  "An  act  for  the  pnni.shment  of  slaves  for  the  first  and  second  offence  of 
hogstealiiig."  For  the  first  offence  the  slave  was  to  receive  39  lashes  well  laid  on;  for  the  second,  he  was 
to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory  and  to  have  both  ears  nailed  thereto  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  2 
hours  to  have  his  ears  cut  off."    Abstracts  from  the  Rc-ords  of  Augusta  County,  I,  154. 

•'  William  and  Mary  Collene  Quarterly,  XVH,  303;  Waddell,  J.  A.,  Annals  of  Augusta  County,  69. 

••  Lower  Norfolk  County,  Virginia  Antiquary,  I,  142. 
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lation.®®  The  care  taken  to  prevent  infection  from  individuals^ ^°  was 
extended  also  to  vessels  importing  convicts  or  servants,  infected  with 
jail  fever  or  smallpox  by  requiring  them  to  perform  quarantine.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  resulted  in  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  recoverable  in  any 
court  of  record.^"^  Also,  any  justice  of  the  court  was  authorized  to 
commit  to  the  public  hospital  anyone  adjudged  a  lunatic. 

Things  of  the  spirit,  if  the  Established  Church  in  Virginia  before 
1785  could  be  placed  in  that  category,  came  under  the  protection  of 
the  county  court;  for  not  only  did  it  strive  to  enforce  the  command 
to  remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy,  but  it  also  endeavored 
to  stamp  out  all  dissenters. 

The  county  court  enforced  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  which  had  been 
passed  in  1659,  1662  and  1693  against  the  Quakers.  These  acts 
made  it  penal  for  parents  to  refuse  to  have  their  children  baptized ; 
prohibited  the  unlawful  assembling  of  Quakers;  made  it  illegal  for 
any  master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  colony;  ordered 
those  already  here,  and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  im- 
prisoned till  they  should  abjure  the  country;  and  prohibited  all 
persons  from  suffering  their  meetings  in  or  near  their  houses,  enter- 
taining them  individually  or  disposing  of  books  which  supported  their 
tenets.^^^  This  prohibition  was  extended  to  other  dissenters  and 
failure  to  attend  the  parish  church  was  under  a  penalty  of  from  ten 
shillings  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  payable  to  the  church- 
wardens.^^^ 

However,  there  was  more  toleration  extended  to  the  settlers  in  the 
western  counties  due  principally  to  the  desire  to  erect  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  low  country  and  the  Indians.  At  the  same  time  certain 
conditions  were  attached  to  this  toleration.  The  meeting  house  of 
Dissenters  had  to  be  registered  in  the  county  court.^°*  All  ministers 
were  obliged  to  take  oaths,  and  especially  ^'to  abjure  the  'pretender* 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  the  doctrine 
of  trans-substantiation.'*^^''  The  people  were  relieved  from  the  fine 
for  failure  to  attend  the  parish  churches ;  but  they  were  compelled  to 

••  HeninR'a,  Statutes,  VIII,  373;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  190. 
"•  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Auousta  County,  I,  59. 
><"  Hcriing's.  Statutes,  VIII.  200.  .537. 
••»  Jpffcrson,  Thomas,  Notes  on  Virginia,  213. 
101  VVaddoll,  J.  A.,  Annals  of  Au(justa  County,  47. 
>•<  Abstracts  from  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  37. 

>*' Waddcll,  J.  A.,  Annala  of  Augusta  County,  35;  Ibid.,  42;  AbatracU  from  the  Records  of  Atigusta 
County,  I,  29. 
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help  support  the  established  religion,  and  their  ministers  were  not 
allowed  to  celebrate  the  rite  of  matrimony. 

A  spirit  of  moderation  and  a  growing  hostility  to  the  establishment 
of  any  religion  in  America  by  the  British  government  led  the  people 
to  destroy  all  ecclesiastical  establishment  with  the  Revolution.  Thus 
in  1776,  an  act  was  passed  exempting  the  different  societies  of  Dis- 
senters from  contributing  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
church  as  by  law  established  ;^°^  and  in  1785,  the  bill  for  religious 
freedom  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  which  de- 
clared that  none  was  compelled  to  frequent,  or  support  any  religious 
worship  and  all  Vv^ere  free  to  profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain 
their  religious  opinions.^'^^  The  county  courts  were  then  authorized 
to  license  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony.  ^*^^  Quakers  and  Menonists,  however,  were  exempted  from 
all  these  conditions ;  and  marriages  among  them  were  solemnized 
by  the  Society.^*'® 

Beside  the  supervision  of  religion,  the  court  had  control  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  over  the  education  of  the  community.  For  while  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  the  well-to-do  was  given  in  private  and  endowed 
schools,  or  by  tutors,  that  of  poorer  children  and  orphans  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  vestry  and  county  court.  The  contracts  under  which 
these  children  were  bound  out  contained  provisions  for  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing,  which  were  inserted  without  regard  to  race 
or  sex.^^°  The  general  supervision  of  such  matters  belonged  to  the 
county  court,  as  it  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  place  of  a  neglectful 
vestry.  Guardians  were  required  by  the  court  to  educate  their  wards 
^'in  the  Christian  religion  and  the  rudiments  of  learning."  Thus 
this  power  of  the  justices  over  the  education  of  the  poor  and  orphans 
resulted  in  a  system  somewhat  compulsory  in  its  nature. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  court,  along  with  the  vestry  to  manage  free 
schools  which  had  been  established  by  legacies  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  The  most  noted  of  these  schools  were  the  schools  established 
as  a  result  of  the  legacies  from  Thomas  Eaton  and  Benjamin  Sym.^^^ 
Beverly  states  that: 


"•Hening's.  Statutes,  IX.  164. 
"'  Hening's,  Statutes,  XII,  86. 

«••  Woods,  Reverend  Edgar,  History  of  Albemarle  County,  55;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta 
County,  I.  276;  Harman,  J.  N.,  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  178. 
»•»  Jpffrrson,  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  182. 
»>•  Willinm  and  Mnry  College  Quarterly,  V,  219. 
»"  Hening's,  Statutes,  VI,  389. 
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There  are  large  Tracts  of  land,  Houses  and  other  things  granted  to 
Free-schools,  for  the  Education  of  children  in  many  parts  of  the  county ; 
and  some  of  these  are  so  large,  that  of  themselves  they  are  a  handsome 
maintenance  to  a  Master :  But  the  additional  Allowance,  which  Gentle- 
men give  with  their  Sons,  render  them  a  comfortable  Subsistence. 
These  Schools  have  been  founded  by  the  Legacies  of  well  inclin'd  Gen- 
tlemen, and  the  management  of  them  hath  commonly  been  left  to  the 
Direction  of  the  County  Court,  or  to  the  Vestry  of  the  respective 
Parishes.  In  all  other  Places,  where  such  Indowments  have  not  been 
already  made,  the  People  join  and  build  Schools  for  their  children, 
where  they  may  learn  upon  very  easie  terms. ^^^ 

Reverend  Hugh  Jones  writing  in  1722  speaks  of  schools,  ''(little 
Houses  built  on  Purpose)  where  are  taught  English  and  writing," 
in  most  of  the  parishes  and  suggests  that,  ''to  prevent  the  sowing  of 
Seeds  of  Dissention  and  Faction,"  the  masters  and  mistresses  be  ap- 
proved by  the  vestry  or  justices  of  the  county.^^^ 

"In  1796  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  approached  as  near 
the  attainment  of  public  schools  in  Virginia  as  was  ever  realized  until 
after  the  war.'"^*  This  act  to  establish  public  schools  provided  that 
the  majority  of  justices  should  determine  whether  the  schools  should 
be  established ;  and,  if  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  then 
to  appoint  three  aldermen  to  arrange  the  county  into  school  districts. 
The  householders  of  each  of  these  sections  were  to  choose  the  place 
for  the  erection  of  the  school  house,  which  the  aldermen  were  to  cause 
to  be  erected  and  kept  in  repair.  The  aldermen  were  to  appoint  teach- 
ers. In  all  of  these  schools  reading,  writing  and  common  arithmetic 
were  taught  free  of  tuition  for  three  years  to  all  free  children,  male 
or  female,  resident  within  the  respective  districts.  The  salary  of  the 
teacher,  with  the  expense  of  building  and  repairing  a  school  in  each 
district,  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  county  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  public  assessments  and  county  levies. 
These  taxes  were  to  be  ascertained  by  the  aldermen  and  collected  by 
the  sheriff  of  each  county."*^ 

This  was  in  accordance  with  Jefferson's  idea  of  common  schools, 
supported  by  local  taxation,  but  his  conceptions  were  far  in  advance 
of  his  time.*^®   The  magistrates  were  as  little  inclined  as  the  people  to 

•"Present  State  of  Virginia.  249. 

"•Jones,  Hush,  Prexent  State  of  Virginia,  70. 

«»«  Woods.  Rev.  Edfiar,  Ilistirry  nf  Alhrmnrle  County,  89. 

>'•  VirKinia.  A  Collection  of  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  1803,  354-55. 

"•  Woods,  Reverend  Edgar,  op.  cit.,  89 
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levy  a  special  tax  for  general  education.  In  Albemarle  County  no 
election  of  aldermen  was  held  until  1818.  The  records  of  Tazewell 
County  about  the  same  period  have  references  to  the  election  of  school 
commissioners.^^^  So,  while  there  were  no  public  schools  in  the  proper 
sense  in  Virginia  during  the  period,  the  nearest  approach  to  them 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court. 

This  body's  influence  over  all  social  organizations  was  almost  su- 
preme, and  so  was  the  position  of  the  individual  justice.  As  a 
magistrate,  he  was  arbiter  of  all  petty  difficulties  arising  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. Small  civil  controversies,  slight  violations  of  the  criminal 
code,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  established  order  in  regard  to  serv- 
ants and  the  like  came  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  fact  that  the 
justice  was  regarded  as  the  highest  social  arbiter  was  even  more  im- 
portant as  far  as  control  over  the  community  was  concerned. 

The  members  of  the  county  court,  usually  planters  and  sharehold- 
ers, held  the  most  reputable  standing  in  the  community.  They  gen- 
erally fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  they  should  be  "able, 
honest  and  discreet."  That  the  "simple"  people  regarded  them  with 
respect  and  often  with  awe  can  be  seen  in  Devereux  Jarrett's  analysis 
of  his  attitude  toward  this  planter  aristocracy: 

.  .  .  We  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  what  were  called  gentle 
folks,  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  For  my  part,  I  was  quite  shy  of 
them,  and  kept  off  at  humble  distance.  A  periwig,  in  those  days,  was  a 
distinguished  badge  of  gentle  folk — and  when  I  saw  a  man  riding  the 
road  near  our  house,  with  a  wig  on,  it  would  so  alarm  my  fears,  that,  I 
dare  say,  I  would  run  off,  as  for  life.  Such  ideas  of  the  difference 
between  gentle  and  simple,  were,  I  believe,  universal  among  all  my  rank 
and  age."^ 

Yet  he  goes  on  to  say: 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  a  vast  alteration  in  this  respect  and  the  con- 
trary extreme  prevail.  ...  At  present  there  is  too  little  regard  and 
reverence  paid  to  magistrates  and  persons  in  public  office;  and  whence 
do  this  disregard  and  irreverance  originate  but  from  the  notion  and 
practice  of  leveling? 


«"  Harman.  J.  N.,  op.  cit.,  187. 

•*•  Jarrett,  Devereux,  The  Life  of  the  Reverend  Devereux  Jarrett,  14. 
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It  became  necessary  for  the  aristocratic  planter  to  orient  himself 
to  the  new  conditions  which  followed  the  Revolution.  He  assumed 
the  tactics  of  the  Jeffersonian  Democrat — old  clothes,  simplicity  of 
manner,  use  of  the  first  name  in  greetings,  and  talk  of  crops.  He 
was  successful  in  welding  the  poor  farmers  with  no  slaves  and  the 
great  slaveholding  planter  into  a  solid  South  in  support  of  a  social 
order  which  confined  the  non-slaveholder  to  an  inferior  position. 

However,  the  justice  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  his  position 
very  seriously  and  honestly  endeavored  with  little  pecuniary  reward, 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  community.  Jefferson,  though  dis- 
approving of  the  system,  recognized  this :  ^'I  acknowledge  the  value 
of  this  institution  that  it  is  in  truth  our  principal  Executive  and 
Judiciary,  and  that  it  does  much  for  little  pecuniary  reward."^^® 

The  realization  of  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  the  position  made 
the  justice  demand  recognition  and  respect  from  the  people.  He, 
consequently,  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  court  at  all  times,  both 
in  and  out  of  court.  The  records  of  the  period  contain  many  in- 
stances where  the  dignity  of  that  august  body  had  been  offended  by 
swearing,  insubordination  or  other  breaches  of  decorum  all  of  which 
met  with  disapproval  and  punishment  from  the  bench. ^^°  Yet  the 
effort  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  court  in  an  age  of  drinking, 
gaming,  cockfighting,  and  horseracing  was  difficult,  especially  as  the 
justices  themselves  were  hearty  participants  in  these  amusements.^^^ 

County  court  day  served  as  an  opportunity  to  bring  all  the  people 
together.  The  court  house  was  one  of  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  county.  Here,  trade  was  carried  on,  goods  sold,  horses 
swapped.  The  Reverend  Hugh  Jones  said  the  planters  would  ride 
to  the  county  court  to  transact  their  business  and  that  they  were 
"more  certain  of  finding  those  they  want  to  speak  or  deal  with,  than 
at  their  Homes. "^^^  But  the  greatest  motive  drawing  people  to  the 
court  was  not  so  much  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  the  bench,  or  transact 
business,  but  to  learn  what  the  latest  gossip  was  and  '^to  drink  to- 
gether rather  than  separately.''^ 
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>«•  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  (Ford  Edition),  X,  52. 

«»•  Hening's.  Statutes,  VI.  142;  Ilarman,  J.  N..  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  I,  176;  Woods.  Rev.  E., 
History  of  Albemarle  County,  75;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  127;  Peyton,  J.  L., 
History  of  Augusta  County,  54. 

«»'  Woods,  Rev.  KdRar,  History  of  Albemarle  County,  40. 

>»«  Present  State  of  Virginia,  49. 

«»•  Bevcridge,  A.  J.,  The  Life  of  John  Marshall.  I,  283-84. 
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County  Court  :  Political  Control 

It  was  this  centering  of  all  social  and  economic  life  in  the  county 
court,  which,  in  a  large  measure,  made  it  possible  for  the  court  to 
dominate  the  political  policies  of  the  county,  state  and  nation.  In 
the  great  struggle  between  the  up-country  and  the  tidewater,  the 
planter  used  this  inheritance  from  the  English  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment— the  county  court — as  a  bulwark  against  the  onslaught  of 
the  radical  west. 

The  various  wars  during  the  period  did  not  destroy  the  control 
of  the  county  court  and  the  records  show  little  change  in  the  life  of 
the  people.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  justice  was  to 
apprehend  and  examine  all  suspected  deserters  and,  if  such  were  ad- 
judged gTiilty,  send  them  back  from  constable  to  constable  to  their 
commanding  officer.^^*  By  an  act  passed  in  1754  the  justice  v/as 
to  provide  for  the  raising  of  levies  and  recruits  to  serve  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  French  on  the  Ohio  by  enlisting  all  men  ^^as 
do  not  follow  or  exercise  any  lawful  and  sufficient  support."  All 
sheriffs,  under  sheriffs  and  constables  were  required  to  aid  in  ex- 
ecuting the  act.^^^  The  sheriffs  were  also  to  collect  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  or  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  from  every 
tithable  as  well  as  a  tax  of  one  shilling  and  three  pence  for  every 
hundred  acres  of  land.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ^'for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  against  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the  French."^^*' 
The  justices  were  to  see  that  all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government.^^^  The  records  show  claims  against  the  county  during 
this  time  "for  ranging  and  provisions,"  for  "dieting  soldiers,"  for 
"gTiarding  provisions  to  Dickenson's  Fort  when  attacked  by  the 
enemy  Indians  ;^^®  but,  in  general,  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
court  continued  to  be  transacted  little  affected  by  the  war  even  in 

the  frontier  counties. 

However,  the  real  test  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  county 
court  came  in  the  Revolution;  and  it  passed  through  that  crisis  with 
no  permanent  changes — the  same  group  of  men  dominating  in  1783 

>««  Hening's,  Statutes,  VII,  91. 

'»'  HeninR's,  Statutes,  VI,  438-439. 

i**Ibid.,  436. 

'"/bid.,  VII.  35-36.  * 

'"  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  80. 
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as  had  dominated  in  1775.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
doing  away  with  the  old  colonial  system,  brought  the  problem  of 
finding  a  substitute  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  had  been  dissolved  only  to  meet  again  as  a  general  con- 
vention; and,  as  a  convention,  it  passed  an  ordinance  to  meet  the 
situation  by  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  general 
convention  and  members  of  a  county  board.  The  necessity  for  this 
was  expressed  in  the  preamble  which  reads : 

Whereas  by  the  unhappy  difficulties  subsisting  between  Great  Britain 
and  this  colony,  the  usual  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  deliberations 
on  the  situation  of  the  country  and  making  provision  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  government  in  the  constitutional  way,  are  altogether  obstructed. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  become  indispensably  necessary  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  this  country,  at  a  crisis  so  alarming,  to  adopt  such  other  mode 
of  consulting  and  providing  for  the  general  safety  as  may  seem  most 
conducive  to  that  great  end.^' 
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It  was  then  provided  that  the  freeholders  should  elect  two  delegates 
annually  to  the  general  conventions  and  twenty-one  of  the  *^most 
discreet,  fit  and  able  men"  of  the  county  to  act  as  a  committee  for 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  continental  congress  or  general 
convention  of  the  colony.  An  executive  body  was  thus  created  along 
the  order  of  the  committees  of  safety  which  the  general  congress  had 
recommended  to  enforce  the  non-importation  agreements.  The  Vir- 
ginia convention  gave  the  committee  more  distinct  organization  as 
the  former  had  an  unlimited  membership  and  duration  of  office. 
On  this  general  committee  of  safety,  which  was  invested  with  supreme 
executive  powers  of  government,  and  on  the  county  and  district  com- 
mittees, devolved  the  appointment  of  officers  and  regulars.  A  judi- 
ciary also  was  formed  by  three  judges  appointed  by  the  convention,, 
and  five  members  of  each  county  committee  commissioned  by  the 
general  committee  of  safety  to  decide  on  all  cases  arising  under  the 
ordinance  ''for  establishing  a  mode  of  punishment  for  the  enemies 
to  America  in  this  colony."^^^ 

The  delegates  to  the  general  conventions  were  the  former  dele- 
gates to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  members  of  the  committee  of 
safety  were  the  old  justices;  and  the  new  courts  under  the  common- 

•••  Ilening's,  Statute/*,  IX.  53. 
•"Hening's,  Statutes,  IX,  4. 
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wealth  were  the  same  as  the  old  under  the  crown.   Local  government 
had  not  changed  hands/^^ 

The  committees  of  safety  and  the  courts  tried  all  who  did  not 
uphold  the  Revolution/^^  and  also  confiscated  property  belonging  to 
persons  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  British  side.^^^  Moreover,  an 
act  was  passed  in  May,  1777,  requiring  all  freeborn  males  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  justices 
were  to  keep  registers  of  those  who  took  the  oaths  and  transmit  the 
returns  to  the  clerks  of  the  court.^^^  Thus  was  the  Revolution 
popularized  in  Virginia. 

However,  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
domestic  life  of  the  people  was  little  changed.  Public  business  was 
transacted  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  instead 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  This  with  the  certification  of  bills  for 
supplies  furnished  the  army  and  barracks  prisoners  and  articles  taken 
for  public  use  and  of  pensions  for  disabled  soldiers,  was  probably 
the  chief  evidence  that  a  war  for  independence  from  the  British 
government  had  been  fought  and  won.^^'^  During  and  for  a  time 
after  the  Revolution,  the  court  granted  passports  indorsing  the 
character  of  ^'good  and  true"  citizens  who  left  the  county  to  settle  on 
greener  hillsides  generally  in  Kentucky.  These  passports  and  an 
easier  form  of  naturalization  were  practically  the  only  innovations 
in  the  business  of  the  court.  Thus  it  is  evident  from  the  court  records 
that  the  Revolution  worked  no  immediate  change  in  the  local  eco- 
nomic, social  or  political  life  of  the  people. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  of  course,  to  a  much  more  marked  degree 
in  regard  to  the  War  of  1812.  The  enemy  never  landed  in  Virginia 
and  the  people  were  not  greatly  interested  in  the  war  per  se  as  is 
shown  in  a  letter  written  by  William  Wirt  in  September,  1814: 
"  ^Frank  Gilmer,  Jefferson  Randolph,  the  Carrs  and  others,  have 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  the  British  and  gone  home.'  "^^^  The  county 
court,  therefore,  went  through  various  wars  without  being  weakened 

•»'  Waddell.  J.  A.,  Annah  of  Augusta  County,  235;  Ibid.,  238;  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta 
County,  I.  1S7-188. 

'"  Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  Augusta  County,  I,  194.  Waddell,  J.  A.,  Annals  of  Augusta  County, 
238;  ibid.,  2.54. 

••«  Woods,  Rev.  Edgar,  History  of  Albemarle  County,  47. 

'»*  Hening's,  Statutes.  IX,  281;  Abstracts  from  the  Augusta  County  Records,  I,  1P8. 

••'Woods,  Rev.  Edfiar,  History  of  Albemarle  County,  54;  Hening's,  Statutes,  IX,  447;  Abstracts  from 
the  Records  of  .iugusta  County,  I,  245;  ibid.,  248. 

>»•  \Vood«,  Rev.  Edgar,  History  of  Albemarle  County,  96. 
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or  changed.    It  grew  ever  stronger  in  its  power  until  finally  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  war  waged  against  the  interest  which  it  guarded. 

To  guard  this  interest  the  county  court  became  the  dictator  of  all 
the  political  expression  of  the  county.  The  court  changed  from  a 
democratic  body  to  a  self-perpetuating  oligarchy.  Jefferson,  writing 
of  the  system  to  Samuel  Kercheval  in  1816,  said, 

The  justices  of  the  inferior  courts  are  self-chosen,  are  for  life  and 
perpetuate  their  own  body  in  succession  forever,  so  that  a  faction  once 
possessing  themselves  of  the  bench  of  a  county,  can  never  be  broken  up, 
but  hold  their  county  in  chains,  forever,  indissoluble. ^^^ 

This  close  corporation  controlled  the  county,  as  it  was  both  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary.  All  county  officers  were  either  chosen 
directly  by  the  county  court  or  recommended  by  it  to  the  governor; 
the  sheriff,  the  most  important  executive  officer  of  the  county,  was 
recommended  by  and  from  the  county  court;  the  military  officers 
were  named  by  the  court  for  life ;  and  the  juries,  the  judges  of  fact, 
were  chosen  by  the  sheriff,^^®  the  appointee  of  the  court. 

It  was  in  this  maimer  that  the  court  controlled  the  county  and 
through  the  county  extended  its  power  over  the  State.  The  House 
of  Burgesses  and  later  the  legislature  of  the  State  became  an  assembly 
of  representatives  of  the  county  court.  This  was  done  by  placing  the 
control  of  the  machinery  for  the  election  of  representatives  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  the  appointee  of  the  court.  When  an  election 
could  not  be  determined  upon  the  view,  by  the  consent  of  the  free- 
holders and  the  candidates,  the  sheriff  was  required  by  law  to  take 
the  poll.  That  is,  lists  were  prepared  of  the  names  of  all  freeholders 
as  they  voted  orally  for  the  candidate  they  wished.^^®  And  the  poor 
white,  though  envious  of  the  planter,  was  so  much  under  his  influence 
and  so  hostile  to  the  Negro  that  he  voted  to  be  represented  by  ad- 
vocates of  policies  absolutely  contrary  to  his  own  interests.  Both 
parties  in  the  South  represented  the  same  interest  and  used  the  same 
methods  to  keep  in  power. 

Moreover,  the  majority  in  the  state  legislature  was  from  the  small 
black  counties  of  the  East;  and,  in  order  to  retain  that  essential 
majority,  the  legislature  turned  a  deaf  ear,  as  long  as  possible,  to  the 

>•'  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Ford  edition),  X,  38. 

«»•  Ibid. 

>»•  Hening's,  Statutes,  VII,  251. 
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demands  of  the  back  country  with  its  population  of  thousands  of 
whites  for  the  erection  of  new  counties.  In  this  way  the  State 
was  kept  under  the  domination  of  the  planter  group,  though  it  formed 
a  decided  minority  of  the  population. 

Even  when  the  large  non-slaveholding  back  counties  were  recog- 
nized, their  voice  was  negatived  by  tacking  them  on  to  groups  of 
small  black  counties  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  outvoted.^*^ 
The  districting  of  the  State  by  the  legislature,  together  with  the  three- 
fifths  rule  which  in  providing  that  three-fifths  the  slaves  be  counted 
in  representation,  made  it  possible  for  a  small  number  of  slaveholders 
in  the  Tidewater  to  control,  the  election  of  congressional  representa- 
tives, although  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  State  was  non- 
slaveholding.  Thus  it  was  that  the  county  court  made  up  of  planters 
controlled  the  State  and  through  this  control  was  able  to  form  a  united 
gi'oup  in  the  national  legislature. 

The  county  court,  the  most  powerful  organ  of  county  government, 
formed  a  peculiar  and  very  vital  feature  of  the  history  of  Virginia. 
It  was  a  valuable  local  institution  in  that  it  formed  an  orderly, 
efficient  and  judicious  government  in  the  hands  of  the  most  educated 
and  able  group  of  society.  The  men  in  control  realized  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  performed  the  duties  of  their  office  with  the  utmost 
integTity  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  While  the  county  court  is  well  worth  studying  as  an 
example  of  government  in  the  hands  of  ''the  rich,  the  well  born,  and 
the  intelligent,''  it  is  even  more  interesting  as  the  organ  through 
which  the  privileged  minority  gained  and  kept  control  of  the  national 
as  well  as  local  policies  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

»"  Hening's,  Statutes,  XIII,  331. 


SHERMAN  AND  THE  SOUTH 

By  E.  Merton  Coulter 

However  much  Sherman  might  have  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
that  ^'War  is  hell/'  he  could  never  recall  having  used  the  words ; 
he  did  say,  ^'You  cannot  qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  I  will. 
War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it ;  and  those  who  brought 
war  into  our  country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  maledictions  a  people 
can  pour  out."^  Because  Sherman  believed  in  this  variety  of  war- 
fare and  more  particularly  because  he  used  it  with  great  efficiency, 
the  South  came  to  detest  him  most  and  understand  him  least  of  all 
the  Union  generals  who  practiced  their  art  in  the  former  Confederacy. 

Sherman  was  not  an  uncommon  American.  He  had  many  of  the 
qualities  which  have  been  held  to  be  typically  American — albeit  some 
of  them  were  so  exaggerated  that  they  got  for  him  at  times  the 
reputation  of  being  a  peculiar  American.  There  was  a  great  urge 
in  him  to  get  on  in  the  world ;  he  wanted  tremendously  and  im- 
patiently to  succeed,  and  when  sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
failed  he  became  despondent  and  wrote  down  such  thoughts  as  this, 
"I  am  doomed  to  be  a  vagabond,  and  shall  no  longer  struggle  against 
my  fate.  ...  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  dead  cock  in  the  pit,  not 
worthy  of  further  notice.  .  .  ."^  He  was  a  strenuous  American, 
restless  always  and  intensely  industrious.  He  approached  a  state  of 
continuous  nervous  agitation.  He  was  rapid  in  both  thought  and 
deed,  a  characteristic  which  has  led  some  to  feel  that  he  thought 
without  reason  and  acted  without  restraint.  He  was  loquacious; 
there  were  few  if  any  depths  in  his  being  which  he  would  not  as 
readily  explore  in  an  official  report  as  in  a  letter  to  his  wife. 

He  had  a  quick  and  vivid  imagination ;  his  march  to  the  sea  could 
not  have  originated  otherwise.  Doubtless  few  other  generals  of  his 
time  would  have  thought  of  such  an  undertaking  or  would  have  at- 
tempted it.  In  line  with  his  restless  nature  he  believed  in  rapid  and 
thorough  work — he  was  impatient  in  the  extreme  with  what  lie  con- 
sidered half-way  measures.    It  was  the  working  of  this  passion  to 

'  M.  A.  DpW.  Howe,  cd.,  Iltune  Le.tlern  of  General  Sherman  (New  York,  1909),  309;  Memoirs  of  General 
William  T.  Sherman  (New  York.  1875),  II,  126. 

•  Home  Letters,  159,  177.    He  wrote  these  words  to  his  wife  in  1859. 
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carry  a  task  efficiently  to  a  conclusion  that  led  his  compatriots  in 
1861  to  declare  that  he  was  insane  when  he  begged  for  large  re- 
enforcements  in  Kentucky,  and  which  made  Southerners,  principally, 
call  him  a  cruel  barbarian  when  he  marched  through  Georgia  and  to 
the  northward.  Cruelty  was  not  remotely  concerned  with  his  make- 
up; it  was  the  great  American  god  efficiency  which  Sherman  was 
serving. 

It  naturally  follows  that  such  a  restless  character,  continuously 
in  a  state  of  commotion,  could  not  always  be  depended  upon  to  ex- 
press his  real  self.  As  an  eighteenth  century  Englishman  might 
have  put  it :  His  mercury  was  never  quite  fixed.  Thus,  was  Sherman 
led  to  make  loose  statements  and  wild  ones.  If  from  his  actions  he 
cannot  be  condemned  for  barbarous  warfare,  outgrown  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  his  words  at  least,  a  damaging  case  can  be  built 
up  against  him.  John  C.  Ropes,  the  military  historian  and  critic, 
declared  that  Sherman  conducted  warfare  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  ^'on  obselete  and  barbarous  principles,"  if  his  purpose  as  he 
announced  it  in  his  letters  was  to  punish  the  people  for  political 
offences.^ 

Some  defense  for  Sherman  rests  in  this  very  weakness  of  his  for 
making  extravagant  statements;  for  he  announced  policies  he  did 
not  act  upon,  and  said  things  he  did  not  believe,  though  he  did  not 
realize  it  at  the  time.  When  peace  came  he  learned  better.  Accord- 
ing to  a  staff  officer  no  one  got  less  pleasure  out  of  the  horrors  of  war 
than  did  Sherman.*  He  was  much  more  gentle  and  humane  than  his 
letters  would  suggest.  But  there  were  two  points  from  which  he  never 
deviated,  upon  which,  indeed,  he  became  more  intensely  fixed  as  time 
went  on:  He  had  a  consuming  contempt  and  hatred  for  newspaper 
men,  and  he  despised  and  almost  loathed  politicians.  He  hated 
the  former  for  the  too  ample  use  they  made  of  his  loquacity  and  he 
despised  the  latter  for  their  transparent  trickery  and  insincerity. 

But  more  particularly  how  did  this  man  Sherman  regard  the  South 
and  how  should  the  South  regard  Sherman  ?  Plainly  enough  he  was 
not  an  enemy  of  the  South  apart  from  his  four  years  of  warring 
against  it  to  preserve  the  Union.  Instead  of  hating  the  South  he  had 
long  been  learning  it,  learning  to  like  it;  and  when  the  Civil  War 

•  John  C.  Ropes,  "General  Sherman"  in  Then.  F.  Dwight,  ed.,  Critical  Sketches  of  Some  of  tke 
Federal  and  Confederate  Commanders  (Boston,  1895),  145-152. 

•  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  ed.,  Marching  with  Sherman  (New  Haven,  1927),  35. 
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broke  out  he  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  Southerner,  enjoying 
in  balmy  Louisiana  such  thoughts  as  this,  ''We  will  drive  our  tent 
pins  and  pick  out  a  magnolia  under  which  to  sleep  the  long  sleep."^ 
Immediately  after  his  graduation  at  West  Point  in  1840,  he  was  sent 
to  Florida  where  he  was  stationed  successively  at  Fort  Pierce,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  and  Picolata.  Then  he  spent  four  years  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, in  Charleston  harbor  (1842-1846).  During  this  time  he  travelled 
extensively  over  the  South  and  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  people  and  their  problems.  He  was  at  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile 
harbor,  for  a  short  time;  he  spent  a  few  months  at  the  Augusta 
arsenal ;  he  went  to  Marietta,  Georgia,  on  government  business  and 
saw  much  of  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama;  he  was  in  Savannah 
now  and  then,  and  many  times  he  visited  Charleston ;  on  his  return 
from  a  trip  to  his  home  in  Ohio  in  1844,  he  passed  down  the  Miss- 
issippi completely  through  the  future  Confederacy  and  back  up  the 
Alabama  Eiver  to  Montgomery  and  then  by  rail  through  Macon  and 
Savannah.^ 

As  army  life  had  a  strong  appeal  to  Southerners,  the  doors  of  the 
aristocrats  were  swung  wide  open  for  Sherman.  He  never  experi- 
enced the  feeling  of  being  socially  neglected;  in  fact,  at  times  he 
had  difficulty  in  accepting  all  the  attention  Charlestonians  and  other 
Southerners  were  attempting  to  give  him.  He  wrote  his  brother  John 
from  Fort  Moultrie  in  1846,  ''I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  rich  people  round  about,  and  have  from  them  enough  invitations 
for  the  balance  of  the  winter."'  The  radius  of  his  acquaintanceship 
extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Charleston  harbor.  He  seems  to 
have  developed  a  social  rating  which  would  have  placed  him  in  any 
Southern  ''Blue  Book."  At  one  time  he  was  enjoying  the  social 
swirl  at  Mobile ;  at  another  he  was  spending  a  week  in  North  Caro- 
lina attending  in  Wilmington  the  wedding  of  the  governor's  daughter, 
mixed  up  with  three  days  of  dinner  parties  and  balls.  Entertainments 
out  on  the  great  plantations  threw  him  into  the  midst  of  Southern 
romance  and  intensified  hospitality,  into  the  haunts  of  planter  aris- 
tocracy where  it  was  bred — and  also  into  Southern  slavery  as  it 
actually  was.    The  South  was  converging  upon  him  with  those  in- 

•  Heme  Letters,  177.    Letter  to  his  wife.  Feb.  13,  1860. 

« Ibid.,  12,  13;  Raohol  Sherman  Thorndike.  ed..  The  Sherman  Letters.  Corresporrdence  between  General 
and  Senator  Sherman  from  1837  to  1891  (New  York,  1894),  23,  25,  27;  Manning  F.  Force,  General  Sherman 
(New  York.  1890),  7. 

'  Sherman  Letters,  29. 
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sidious  influences  which  made  Southern  fire-eaters  out  of  the  most 
obstreperous  Yankees.  Sherman  was  too  materialistic  to  succumb, 
he  sometimes  felt  that  he  must  accept  invitations  to  avoid  giving 
offense;  but,  nevertheless,  there  were  some  signs  that  the  South 
might  storm  the  citadel.  He  developed  a  great  love  for  painting 
landscapes  around  Charleston,  and  sometimes  he  feared  that  this 
dreamy  art  might  lead  him  out  of  the  army.  He  showed  a  shocking 
weakness  when  he  concluded  that  the  slaves  seemed  to  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  the  masters.* 

By  1846,  when  Sherman  was  transferred  to  California,  he  had 
spent  six  years  in  the  South.  Through  the  knowledge  he  had  gained 
of  this  region  he  carried  away  a  certain  respect  and  friendly  feeling. 
That  he  was  not  more  deeply  attached  was  due  to  a  very  definite 
situation.  The  winning  afi'ection  that  Southern  belles  sometimes 
excited  for  themselves  in  Northern  visitors  failed  with  Sherman,  for 
his  love  for  Ellen  Ewing,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewing,  had  been  of 
long  standing.^  But  Sherman  was  destined  for  more  Southern  asso- 
ciations, which  were  on  the  verge  of  becoming  decisive  in  his  career, 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  After  returning  from  California  he 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans  in  1852,  where  he  established  himself 
geographically  and  socially  on  Magazine  Street.  Within  a  year  his 
restlessness  got  him  out  of  the  army  and  led  him  to  California  again, 
where  he  made  a  failure  in  the  banking  business.  He  now  became  a 
drifter,  a  ne'er-do-well,  ''a  dead  cock  in  the  pit,"  and  by  the  summer 
of  1859,  the  prodigal  was  begging  for  a  place  in  the  army  again. 
Don  C.  Buell,  to  whom  he  had  written,  replied  that  a  better  place  than 
the  army  could  give  him  might  be  found  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Louisiana  Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy  which  was 
about  to  be  established  near  Alexandria.  Sherman  received  the  ap- 
pointment and  spent  a  pleasant  year  busily  organizing  a  military 
school  and  training  a  group  of  young  cadets,  who  were  to  use  their 
knowledge  later  in  their  efforts  to  drive  out  their  former  teacher, 
who  had  turned  invader.^^ 

Sherman  became  attached  to  his  new  occupation  and  now  began  to 
hope  that  he  had  forever  ended  his  wanderings.    Louisiana  also  be- 

•  Home  Letters,  19,  24;  Sherman  Letters,  23.  27,  29. 

•  Thov  wore  married  in  Washington  in  18.50. 

*•  Memoirs,  I.  9,  10,  92,  144-165;  W.  L.  Fleming,  ed.,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  as  College  President 
(Cleveland,  1912). 
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came  attached  to  Sherman,  disregarding  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Northerner  and  that  his  brother  John,  now  in  national  politics,  was 
hostile  to  slavery.  Louisianians  knew  that  their  college  president  was 
not  much  excited  about  ''the  peculiar  institution"  and  that  he  de- 
tested abolitionists  about  as  heartily  as  did  Southerners.  Indeed, 
Sherman  was  afraid  that  his  brother  in  Congress  might  endow  the 
Sherman  name  with  a  reputation  which  might  not  be  pleasing  to 
Southerners.  He  declared  to  John  that  ''practical  abolition  is  dis- 
union, civil  war,  and  anarchy  universal  on  this  continent,"  and  he 
would  know  why  he  endorsed  Helper's  Impending  Crisis,  a  book 
that  appeared  to  be  "abolition  and  assailing."^^  When  the  war  came 
Sherman  was  insistent  that  "The  question  of  the  national  integrity 
and  slavery  should  be  kept  distinct,  for  otherwise  it  will  gradually 
become  a  war  of  extermination."^^ 

It  was  precisely  this  principle  of  national  integrity,  and  not  hatred 
of  the  South  or  love  of  abolitionisms,  which  led  Sherman  in  January, 
1861,  to  resign  his  college  presidency  and  return  to  the  North.  With 
him  the  Union  was  no  great  fetish  in  itself ;  if  secession  came  it  would 
lead  to  war  and  disintegration  unending,  mixed  up  with  servile  in- 
surrection. This  fear  led  Sherman  to  move  out  of  the  South ;  and 
when  he  left,  it  was  not  to  join  an  army  of  rectification.  On  the 
verge  of  departure  he  ^vrote  his  wife,  "I  see  every  chance  of  long, 
confused  and  disorganizing  Civil  War,  and  I  feel  no  desire  to  take 
a  hand  therein."^^  If  it  had  appeared  certain  to  Sherman  that  the 
Confederacy  would  have  become  a  stable  government  developing  in 
peace,  he  would  likely  have  felt  no  great  concern  over  secession. 

The  consuming  passion  to  punish  the  South,  which  seemed  to  have 
controlled  Sherman  in  the  midst  of  war,  had  no  existence  at  this 
time.  Having  been  formerly  an  army  officer,  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  he,  of  course,  took  more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  the  prospects  of  war.  He  went  to  Washington  in  early  March  and 
saw  weakness  in  high  places  and  disorganization  everywhere.  He 
became  thorouglily  disgusted.  "You  politicians  have  got  things  in  a 
hell  of  a  fix,  and  you  may  get  them  out  as  you  best  can,"  he  told 
his  brother  John,   and  thereupon  set  out  for  St.   Louis  to  become 

"  Sherman  Letters,  77.  78.    Letter,  Dec.  12,  1859.    John  roplird  that  ho  had  siRnod  without  seeing  the 
book  anrl  admitted  that  "It  wa.s  a  thouRhtlesa,  fooli.sh,  and  unfortunate  act."    Ibid.,  78. 
**Jhid.,  113.    Letter.  April  22.  1801. 
>•  Home  Letters,  190.    Letter,  .Ian.  8,  1861. 
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president  of  a  horse-car  street  railway.^*  He  spurned  a  commission 
shortly  thereafter  offered  him,  and  let  it  be  known  that  the  present 
set  of  leaders  would  have  to  be  cast  aside — ^'at  present  I  will  not 
volunteer  as  a  soldier  or  anything  else.''^^  Sherman  wanted  speed 
and  efficiency  in  war  preparation,  and  he  saw  neither.  He  was  again 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  his  great  American  god  efficiency.  Here 
was  work  to  be  done;  sentiment  had  no  part.  In  early  February, 
he  would  have  Anderson  re-enforced  "if  it  costs  ten  thousand  lives 
and  every  habitation  in  Charleston.^'^^  He  might  love  Charlestonians 
as  much  as  ever,  what  did  that  have  to  do  with  performing  a  duty  ? 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  and  now  the  sulking  Achilles  came 
out  to  fight;  and  with  him  blood  and  iron  would  play  a  part  from 
the  very  beginning.^^  In  May  he  declared,  "The  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  problem  now  before  the  country  is  not  to  conquer  but  so 
conquer  as  to  impress  upon  the  real  men  of  the  South  a  respect  for 
their  conquerors.''^®  As  the  war  got  under  way  Sherman  became 
hypnotized  by  it.  He  set  his  eyes  toward  victory  and  the  ultimate 
completion  of  the  task  of  saving  the  Union,  and  he  refused  to  be 
diverted  by  those  who  would  minimize  the  task  or  mollify  it  by  soft 
considerations  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or  too  close  adherence  to 
the  rule  book.  He  knew  that  stern  efficiency  and  tip-top  speed  would 
win  much  quicker  than  half-way  measures — there  was  no  need  to 
argue  further.  This  policy  would  make  warfare  harder  on  both  sides 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  but  withal  it  would  be  a  mercy.  As  condemnation 
of  his  prodigality  in  the  use  of  men  began  to  come  in,  he  replied  that 
the  war  could  not  be  fought  with  breath  but  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  must  perish,  and  he  added,  "Indeed  do  I  wish  I  had 
been  killed  long  since. "^^  True  enough  the  whole  world  was  startled 
"at  the  awful  amount  of  death  and  destruction  that  now  stalks 
abroad,"  but  as  for  himself,  he  began  "to  regard  the  death  and 
mangling  of  a  couple  thousand  men  as  a  small  affair,  a  kind  of 
morning  dash — and  it  may  be  well  that  we  become  so  hardened."^^ 


»«  Memoirs,  I,  166-168.  Some  of  this  high  dudgeon  might  have  been  called  forth  by  his  feeling  that 
his  ability  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

i>  Sherman  Letters,  111,  112. 

«•  Home  Letters,  195.    Letter,  Feb.  1,  1861. 

"  On  May  14th,  he  was  appointed  the  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regular  Infantry  and  accepted  the 
appointment. 

"  Sherman  Letters,  120.    Letter,  May  20,  1861. 

>»  Home  Letters,  237.    Letter  to  his  wife,  Jan.  28,  1863. 

"Ibid.,  299.   Letter  to  his  wife,  June  20,  1864. 
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Sherman  had  the  very  modern  point  of  view  on  the  far-flung 
effects  of  warfare.  By  the  time  the  war  was  a  year  old  he  was 
writing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  '^The  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  now  safely  proceed  on  the  proper  rule  that  all  in 
the  South  are  enemies  of  all  in  the  North. "^^  It  was  this  conception 
of  warfare  that  aided  him  in  staving  off  any  compunction  of  con- 
science he  might  have  had  at  the  hard  suffering  he  heaped  upon 
the  population  of  the  South.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  being  arrested  in  Kentucky,  he  Avould  send 
"to  the  Dry  Tortugas,  or  Brazil,  every  one  of  those  men,  women  and 
children,  and  encourage  a  new  breed."^^  But  as  for  those  who  had 
been  sniping  on  the  boats  on  the  Western  rivers,  "To  secure  the 
safety  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  I  would  slay  mil- 
lions. On  that  point  I  am  not  only  insane  but  mad."  For  every 
shot  fired  at  a  river  steamer  he  would  return  "a  thousand  30-poimd 
Parrotts  into  every  helpless  town  on  Red,  Ouachita,  Yazoo,  or 
wherever  a  boat  can  float  or  soldier  march. "^^  But  for  no  reason 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  South  was  opposing  the  JSTorth,  he  would  set 
stark  starvation  loose  upon  the  land.  Before  beginning  his  Meridian 
campaign  early  in  1864,  he  wrote  his  wife,  "We  will  take  all  pro- 
visions, and  God  help  the  starving  families !"  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  march,  he  added  with  satisfaction,  "I  have  done  all  I 
undertook."^* 

Before  the  war  was  half  over,  the  magnanimous  heart  and  mind  of 
Lincoln  had  suggested  the  re-entry  of  the  states  into  the  Union  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  policy  looked  to  Sherman  like  another  half- 
way measure,  a  quitting  before  the  work  was  done.  He  was  soon 
lined  up  unwittingly  with  the  slowly  crystallizing  Radicals,  who  were 
gradually  bending  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  Lincoln.  In  ISGo 
he  said,  "I  know  that  in  Washington  I  am  incomprehensible,  because 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  I  would  not  go  it  blind  and  rush  headlong 
into  war  unprepared  and  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  its  extent  and 
purpose.  I  was  then  construed  unsound;  and  now  that  I  insist  on 
war,  pure  and  simple,  with  no  admixture  of  civil  compromises,  I  am 
supposedly  vindictive."^'    He  considered  it  unwise  at  that  time  "or 

«'  Memoirs,  I.  266.    Aug.  11.  1862. 
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for  years  to  come"  to  give  the  Southern  people  ^'any  civil  government 
in  which  the  local  people  have  much  to  say."  Moreover  he  "would 
not  coax  them,  or  even  meet  them  half-way,  but  make  them  so  sick 
of  war  that  generations  would  pass  away  before  they  would  again 
appeal  to  it."  It  was  his  belief  at  this  time  that,  "All  the  Southern 
States  will  need  a  pure  military  Government  for  years  after  resist- 
ance has  ceased.  "^^ 

By  the  summer  of  1864  Sherman's  theory  of  war  had  been  well 
enough  explained,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  set  into  practice  with  the 
vigorous  execution  that  Sherman  had  it  in  his  power  to  command. 
The  name  of  Sherman  owes  its  widest  currency  to  what  he  was 
yet  to  do — he  would  march  to  the  sea  and  leave  no  one  in  doubt 
as  to  what  shapes  he  could  make  warfare  assume.  Here  he  carried 
out  in  an  intensified  form  most  of  his  philosophies  of  war.  Just 
before  setting  out  he  offered  this  advice  to  General  Sheridan,  who 
might  find  it  useful  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley:  "I  am  satisfied,  and 
have  been  all  the  time,  that  the  problem  of  this  war  consists  in  the 
awful  fact  that  the  present  class  of  men  who  rule  the  South  must 
be  killed  outright  rather  than  in  the  conquest  of  territory.  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  shall  expect  you  on  any  and  all  occasions  to  make  bloody 
results."^^ 

Then  Sherman  set  out  with  the  bold  assumption  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  individually  willed  the  war  and  that  if  they  did  not  like 
what  was  in  store  for  them,  "they  and  their  relatives  must  stop  the 
war."^^  He  wrote  Grant  his  well-known  article  of  faith,  "Unless 
we  can  repopulate  Georgia  it  is  useless  to  occupy  it;  but  the  utter 
destruction  of  its  roads,  houses,  and  people  will  cripple  their  military 
resources.  ...  I  can  make  the  march  and  make  Georgia 
howl."^®  But  in  his  field  orders  he  suggested  that  devastation  should 
be  based  somewhat  on  the  decree  of  hostilitv  encountered.^^  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  control  60,000  soldiers  marching  unopposed 
through  a  rich  country.  The  invasion  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
vast  rough  picnic,  and  the  terrible  eft'ectiveness  of  this  machine  of 
destruction  soon  led  Sherman  to  forget  to  enforce  his  orders  against 


«'  Shermav  Letters,  219.    Dec.  20,  1863. 
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atraggling  and  pillaging. "^^  He  could  not  get  away  from  his  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  all-inclusive  diet  that  war  should  feed  upon. 
After  he  had  reached  Savannah  he  wrote  to  Halleck,  "We  are  not  only 
lighting  hostile  armies,  but  a  hostile  people,  and  must  make  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  feel  the  hard  hand  of  war,  as  well  as  their 
organized  armies."''^  As  if  there  were  yet  new  engines  of  destruction 
held  in  reserve,  Sherman  wrote  as  he  was  about  to  enter  South  Caro- 
lina, "The  truth  is,  the  whole  army  is  burning  with  an  insatiable 
desire  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  South  Carolina.  I  almost  tremble 
at  her  fate,  but  feel  that  she  deserves  all  that  is  in  store  for  her.""'' 
When  he  found  himself  on  one  of  Howell  Cobb's  plantations  in 
Georgia,  he  instructed  his  army  "to  spare  nothing,"  and  on  the  march 
through  South  Carolina,  one  chilly  night  he  consumed  in  the  blazing 
tireplace  the  furniture  of  '^one  of  those  splendid  South  Carolina 
estates  where  the  proprietors  had  formerly  dispensed  hospitality  that 
distinguished  the  regime  of  that  proud  State."^*  This  nineteenth 
century  efficiency  expert  told  with  evident  delight  of  his  march 
through  Georgia,  how  he  '^could  look  forty  miles  in  each  direction 
and  see  the  smoke  rolling  up."^'^ 

Sherman's  war  record  was  not  nearly  so  cruel  as  some  of  his 
widely  expressed  intentions  would  indicate.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  in  his  most  destructive  moments  he  ever  permitted  his  army 
to  slay  non-combatants  or  that  his  army  ever  desired  to  do  so,  al- 
though he  had  solemnly  written  Sheridan  that  the  correct  method 
was  to  kill  the  people  rather  than  conquer  the  territory.  To  repeat, 
it  was  not  inborn  cruelty  that  prompted  Sherman  in  his  war  meas- 
ures; it  was  his  idea  of  effective  warfare.  It  was  his  conception 
of  the  best  method  by  which  to  perform  a  given  duty.  He  tirmly 
believed  that  his  system  would  win  the  war  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  therefore  be  a  blessing  to  both  North  and  South.  He  tried  hard 
to  establish  the  point  that  war  was  war  and  not  popularity-seeking, 
and  that  when  peace  should  come  he  would  be  the  first  to  offer  the 
helping  hand  of  friendship.  Though  at  times  he  ran  oil'  into  wild 
ravings,  which  appeared  to  be  prompted  by  motives  of  revenge,  he 

•'  Howr,  c(l.,  Marchinfj  with  Sherman,  86,  88,  92,  'J3,  TU,  134;  "Major  Connolly'.s  ni:iry"  in  Tranaac- 
tions  if  the  Illinois  Stale  UiHlnicnl  Society  fur  the  \  ear  i9ZS  (SpringticUi,  llfJi).  400-438. 
•«  Mem.ma,  II,  227.    Dpr.  24.  18(jt. 
**Ibid.,  227.  22S.    I.ottrr  to  Ualltck,  Dec.  24,  1864. 
**  Memmrx,  II.  185.  2.50. 
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was  more  nearly  his  normal  self  when  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  city  council  over  his  contemplated  destruction  of  Atlanta  he 
declared,  ^'But,  my  dear  sirs,  when  peace  does  come,  you  may  call 
upon  me  for  any  thing.  Then  will  I  share  with  you  the  last  cracker, 
and  watch  with  you  to  shield  your  homes  and  families  against  dangers 
from  any  quarter."^^ 

Sherman  was  soon  to  be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  how  sincere 
he  was  in  these  protestations  of  friendship  for  the  South.  After 
sweeping  across  South  Carolina  he  entered  North  Carolina  just  as 
Grant  was  preparing  to  move  to  Lee's  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  March  he  attended  a  conference  with  Lincoln  and  Grant  on  the 
''River  Queen"  at  City  Point,  Virginia.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Confederate  armies  would  soon  be  surrendering,  and  now  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure  was  discussed.  No  definite  detailed  terms  were  laid 
down  by  Lincoln,  but  he  very  clearly  stated  that  the  sooner  the  sur- 
render came  the  better  he  would  be  pleased.  He  was  hopeful  that 
there  would  be  very  little  more  bloodshed,  and  he  hoped  intelligent 
efforts  would  be  made  to  prevent  another  battle.  He  would  be  very 
lenient  to  the  Confederates,  especially  as  regarded  their  civil  gov- 
ernments.^^ Sherman  now  returned  to  his  army  in  North  Carolina 
with  his  thoughts  revolving  around  another  great  stroke  which  would 
appeal  to  the  imagination  as  much  as  his  march  to  the  sea  had  done. 
Though  a  military  man  with  a  bitter  contempt  for  politicians,  he 
would  now  turn  statesman  and  apply  the  same  efficiency  in  making 
peace  which  he  had  employed  in  making  war.  Just  as  his  policy 
in  war  demanded  stern  straightforward  fighting,  so  in  peace  it 
called  for  honest  friendship  and  consideration  for  the  vanquished. 

Now  as  peacemaker  Sherman  stirred  up  as  much  consternation  and 
bitter  hostility  in  the  North  as  he  had  in  the  South  in  the  role  of 
warmaker.  When  he  had  first  set  out  to  the  sea  he  had  offered 
Georgia  protection  and  pay  for  all  food  consumed  if  the  governor 
would  withdraw  the  state  from  the  war.  Now  a  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity was  about  to  present  itself.  As  he  neared  Raleigh  he  reassured 
the  panicky  state  officials  that  they  should  remain  in  charge  of  civil 
affairs.  Lee  had  surrendered;  what  would  Johnston  do?  A  confer- 
ence was  arranged  and  terms  were  ultimately  drawn  up  agreeable  to 

•'  Memoirs,  II.  127.    Sept.  12,  1864. 
"Memoirs,  11,324-331. 
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both  commanders.  Sherman  was  about  to  do  something  of  more 
widespread  consequence  than  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant.  He 
would  not  simply  receive  the  surrender  of  Johnston  alone ;  he  would 
sign  terms  which  would  bring  peace  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  All  Confederate  opposition  should  cease  immediately  and 
in  return  he  would  grant  the  former  Confederacy  the  following 
terms:  The  various  armies  should  deposit  their  arms  in  the  respective 
state  capitals,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  United  States  but  nevertheless 
to  be  used  if  necessary  in  maintaining  order.  The  present  state  gov- 
ernments in  the  Confederacy  should  continue  as  formerly  by  their 
officials  merely  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government.  Federal  courts  should  be  set  going,  and  the  people  were 
to  enjoy  their  ancient  political  rights  and  franchises  and  their  prop- 
erty, not  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  they  remained  at  peace.^®  An 
enemy  in  war,  in  peace  a  friend.  He  ordered  General  Wilson,  who 
was  raiding  certain  parts  of  the  South,  to  desist — "now  that  war  had 
ceased,  it  was  our  solemn  duty  to  protect,  instead  of  plunder."^® 
With  the  coming  of  peace  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  vin- 
dictiveness  in  Sherman.  He  not  only  wished  the  people  all  the  hap- 
piness peace  could  bring,  but  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  leaders, 
whom  a  year  before  he  had  said  should  be  exterminated,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  those  who  would 
arrest  them  and  try  them  for  treason. 

Again  was  Sherman  called  mad — and  worse.  And  this  time,  by  his 
friends.  His  terms  were  violently  disapproved  by  Stanton  and  Hal- 
leck  and  forthwith  rejected,  and  their  author  was  technically  removed 
from  command  of  the  army  that  had  marched  to  the  sea.  He  had 
turned  traitor  in  the  hour  of  victory !  Johnston  then  surrendered 
on  the  terms  Grant  had  given  Lee.  Sherman  felt  that  he  had  been 
badly  used  by  the  politicians — especially  by  Stanton.  He  had  given 
terms  easily  inferred  from  what  Lincoln  had  said  at  City  Point  and 
from  what  Lincoln  had  done  in  Virginia  directly  following  Lee's 
surrender.  He  still  believed  that  the  government  had  made  a  mistake 
in  disallowing  his  terms.  He  wrote  Grant  with  some  sarcasm  for 
the  politicians,  "It  is  true  that  non-combatants,  men  who  sleep  in 
comfort  and  serenity,  while  we  watch  on  the  distant  lines,  are  better 
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able  to  judge  than  we  poor  soldiers,  who  rarely  see  a  newspaper, 
hardly  hear  from  our  families,  or  stop  long  enough  to  draw  our  pay. 
I  envy  not  the  task  of  'reconstruction,'  and  am  delighted  that  the  * 
Secretary  of  War  has  relieved  me  of  it/'*^ 

Throughout  the  period  of  reconstruction  Sherman  looked  with  dis- 
gust on  the  course  the  dominant  party  was  taking.  He  considered  the 
Radical  reconstructionists  wrong  on  almost  every  point;  he  would 
keep  himself  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  whole  saternalia  of 
trickery  and  corruption.  He  declared,  ''Washington  is  as  corrupt  as 
Hell,  made  so  by  the  looseness  and  extravagance  of  war.  I  will  avoid 
it  as  a  pest  house."*^  His  contempt  for  politicians  was  heightened 
as  he  saw  the  reconstruction  measures  developing.  When  his  name 
had  been  suggested  in  1864  for  the  presidency  he  wrote,  "I  would 
receive  a  sentence  to  be  hung  and  damned  with  infinitely  more  com- 
posure than  to  be  the  executive  of  this  nation."^"  He  looked  with 
misgivings  at  Grant's  shift  into  politics.  His  agreement  in  the  main 
with  Johnson's  position  in  the  contest  over  reconstruction  won  for  him 
the  highest  regards  of  the  president  and  led  Johnson  to  offer  him  the 
secretaryship  of  war. 

His  first  disagreement  w4th  the  Radical  reconstructionists  grew  out 
of  his  long-standing  attitude  toward  the  Negro.  He  had  spurned  aboli- 
tionism in  1861,  and  during  the  war  he  had  shown  his  contempt  for 
Negro  soldiers.  Now  at  the  end  of  the  war,  with  his  low  estimate 
of  the  Negro  race  he  looked  upon  the  mounting  cry  for  Negro  suf- 
frage as  a  crime  against  light.  He  wrote  in  May,  1865,  "Stanton 
wants  to  kill  me  because  I  do  not  favor  the  scheme  of  declaring  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  now  free,  to  be  loyal  voters,  w^iereby  politicians 
may  manufacture  just  so  much  more  pliable  electioneering  material. 
The  Negroes  don't  want  to  vote.  They  want  to  work  and  enjoy 
property,  and  they  are  no  friends  of  the  Negro  who  seek  to  compli- 
cate him  with  new  prejudices."*^  His  opposition  to  Negro  suffrage 
naturally  led  him  to  support  white  supremacy.  When  Johnson  was 
having  his  first  open  battle  with  the  Radicals  over  the  Freedmen's 

«•  Memnirn,  II,  367.  At  thn  grand  review  of  Sherman's  army  in  Washington  later,  he  showed  his 
contempt  for  Stanton  by  publicly  refusing  to  accept  his  extended  hand.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
Stanton's  indignation  at  Sherman's  terms  was  called  forth  by  the  lattcr's  rcfasal  in  Savannah  to 
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Bureau,  Sherman  set  down  as  an  article  of  faith,  '^The  white  men  of 
this  country  will  control  it,  and  the  negro,  in  mass,  will  occupy  a 
subordinate  place  as  a  race."** 

Sherman  believed  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  to  be 
very  simple.  He  had  acted  his  views  in  his  terms  to  General  John- 
ston— the  spell  of  war  was  broken ;  now^  reconstruction  need  not  wait 
''for  years  to  come.'^  He  would  have  no  military  governments  in  the 
South ;  they  were  "awkward  and  expensive."  Furthermore  there  was 
no  need  for  them :  ''The  South  is  broken  and  ruined  and  appeals 
to  our  pity.  To  ride  the  people  down  with  persecutions  and  military 
exactions  would  be  like  slashing  away  at  the  crew  of  a  sinking  ship."" 
Sherman  believed  that  he  had  a  background  of  experience  in  the 
South  which  warranted  him  in  saying  that  he  knew  Southern  people. 
He  knew  that  the  South  wanted  peace  and  that  it  would  make  no 
trouble.  He  declared  that  the  country  might  look  for  "outbreaks  in 
Ohio  quicker  than  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi.''^^  And  he  knew 
"that  all  men  of  substance  South  sincerely  want  peace,  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  resort  to  war  again  during  this  century."^'  He 
not  only  believed  in  white  supremacy  in  the  South,  but  he  also  be- 
lieved in  Confederate  supremacy — ''for  some  time  the  marching  of 
state  Governments  must  be  controlled  by  the  same  class  of  whites  as 
went  into  the  Rebellion  against  us.     .     .     ."*® 

Sherman's  attitude  on  reconstruction  was  not  based  exclusively  on 
cold  reasoning  detached  from  personalities.  He  had  a  friendly  regard 
for  the  South,  the  region  he  had  so  thoroughly  devastated  in  war, 
and  the  South  was  not  without  a  certain  friendly  feeling  toward 
Sherman.  He  did  not  forget  his  Louisiana  associations.  During  the 
war  he  brought  about  the  exchange  of  one  of  his  former  professor 
colleagues  who  had  been  captured,  and  later  he  used  his  good  offices 
in  having  restored  to  Thomas  O.  Moore,  the  Louisiana  governor  dur- 
ing his  college  presidency,  a  plantation  which  had  been  confiscated. 
His  old  college  associates  remembered  him  wuth  feelings  of  friend- 
ship. They  asked  him  for  a  painting  of  himself  which  they  might 
hang  in  the  college  library.  Sherman  responded  and  also  sent  many 
books  for  the  library.*®    He  returned  from  ^lexico  in  1866  through 
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the  Mississippi  Valley  and  visited  the  scenes  of  some  of  his  recent 
raids.  Many  people  met  him  ^'in  the  most  friendly  spirit."  Even 
amongst  the  bleak  chimney  stacks  and  broken  railways  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  grim  reminders  of  his  recent  visit,  many  people  pressed 
to  see  him  ^^and  evinced  their  natural  curiosity,  nothing  more."^"^ 
In  1869  he  was  received  with  warm  cordiality  in  New  Orleans  and 
at  other  places  in  Louisiana.  The  friendly  feeling  extended  to  the 
point  of  refusing  to  permit  the  General  to  pay  his  steamer  fare  or 
hotel  bills.  So  rapid  and  complete  a  healer  was  time  that  when  he 
passed  northward,  he  was  invited  by  Jackson  and  Canton,  towns  he 
had  once  laid  waste,  to  pay  them  a  visit.^^ 

It  has  been  Sherman's  fate  to  be  most  widely  remembered  for 
only  an  incident  in  his  career.  His  famous  march  to  the  sea  was 
illustrative  of  a  principle  which  has  not  been  generally  recognized, 
and,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  march  has  been  misunderstood. 
His  policy  of  utter  destruction  of  everything  that  could  be  put  to 
warlike  use,  was  the  keystone  of  his  strategy.  He  was  fighting  not  to 
prolong  the  war,  but  to  hasten  its  end.  To  give  up  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  securing  his  object  would  have  been  to  him  little  less  than 
treason.  Sherman  also  believed  that  this  policy  would  not  only 
operate  to  starve  the  South  into  submission,  but  taking  a  hint  from 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror  he  felt  that  it  would  also  smother  the 
proud  spirit  and  break  the  morale  of  the  Confederates  through  the 
operation  of  that  psychological  engine  of  destruction  called  fear.  But 
the  wartime  Sherman  must  be  balanced  against  the  man  in  peace- 
times— otherwise  the  picture  is  wholly  distorted.  Sherman  was  hon- 
est, straightforward,  outspoken — he  was  not  cruel  nor  did  he  have 
the  instincts  of  a  barbarian.  He  had  a  big  heart,  filled  with  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  for  his  fellowman.  To  him,  war  must  be  fought 
effectively  or  not  at  all.  An  enemy  in  war,  in  peace  a  friend. 

'» Sherman  Letters,  287. 
"  Ibid.,  327. 


THE  TREATY  OF  LONG  ISLAND  OF  HOLSTON, 

JULY,  1777' 

By  Archibald  Henderson 
INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  vexing  and  important  problems  confronting  both 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  preceding,  during  and  following 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  the  establishment  of  western  boundary 
lines  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

On  October  7,  1763,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding 
settlement  to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  proclamation  had  the  effect  of  promoting  the 
movement  to  establish  westward  boundaries  to  the  colonies,  especially 
those  having  indefinite  charter  claims,  extending  westward  to  myth- 
ical ^'South  Seas."  Repeated  and  ruthless  encroachments  by  the  white 
settlers  upon  the  Indian  lands,  showing  callous  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  tribes,  was  a  primary  factor  in  forcing  the  issue 
of  running  new  western  boundaries  to  the  colonies,  from  New  York 
on  the  north  to  Georgia  on  the  south. ^  In  the  summer  of  1767  Gov- 
ernor William  Tryon  of  North  Carolina  personally  directed  the 
running  of  a  boundary  line  Avith  the  Cherokee  tribe,  which,  curiously 
enough,  lay  entirely  in  South  Carolina.  The  line,  fifty-three  miles 
long,  ran  from  Reedy  River  to  a  mountain  which  was  named  Tryon."^ 

At  Fort  Stanwix,  New  York,  on  November  5,  1768,  Great  Britain 
through  Sir  William  Johnson,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  northern  colonies,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians,  by  which  a  new  western  boundary  was  established,  extend- 
ing as  far  south  as  the  Tennessee  River.    Recognizing  the  conflicting 


'  An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  comnussioners  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  who  conducted 
this  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  chiefs  of  the  Overhill  towns  appears  as  an  appendix  to  John  Haywood's 
Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee  (1823),  reprint  (1891).  After  repeated  researches,  the  editor 
located  the  original  document  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission at  RaleiRh.  It  is  a  single  folio  of  sheets,  stitched  together,  numbering  102  manuscript  pages. 
This  record  of  the  proceedings,  made  on  the  ground,  is  evidently  the  document  referred  to  in  the  first 
of  two  letters  from  William  Sharpe  and  Waightstill  Avery,  two  of  the  North  Carolina  commi'^sionen*, 
to  Governor  Richard  Caswell,  August  7,  1777,  regarding  the  treaty.  They  report  .sending  in  to  the 
governor  a  "full  Journal"  of  the  proceedings  at  Long  Island  on  Holston,  Julv,  1777.  Cf.  North  Carolina 
Colonial  liecfn-ds.  XI,  566  ff.    (Hereafter  this  work  will  be  cited  as  A'.  C    Crl.  liec.) 

•Consult  E.  H.  O'Callaghan  (ed.).  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  I'^nt'T^/  of  '.he  Sla'e  of  Xexo 
York  .  .  .  (Albany.  1857),  VII  and  VIII;  C.  W.  Alvord,  The  Mississippi  Vnllei/  in  British  Politict 
(Cleveland,  1917):  A.  Henderson,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest  (New  York,  1920). 

»  N.  C.  Col  Kec,  VII,  245,  460.  470,  503.  When  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  boundary  line 
wa."H  subsequently  nm,  Tryon  mountain,  earlier  supposed  to  be  well  within  Noith  Carolina,  was  found 
to  be  ciuesed  by  the  boundary  line. 

[55] 
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claims  of  the  Cherokee,  Sir  William  Johnson  acknowledged  that  title 
to  the  trans-Alleghany  region  west  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
could  be  secured  only  by  extingaiishing  the  claims  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe/ 

Indeed,  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  John 
Stuart  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  had  ne<2:otiated  with  the  Cherokee 
tribe  the  treaty  of  Hard  Labor,  South  Carolina,  October  14,  by  which 
the  boundary  line  was  continued  direct  from  Tryon  Mountain  to 
Colonel  Chiswell's  mine  (present  Wytheville,  Virginia),  and  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  Within  two 
years,  hundreds  of  settlers  in  Virginia  had  encroached  upon  the 
Indian  lands;  and  in  consequence.  Governor  Botetourt  directed  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  with  the  Cherokee.  On  October  18,  1770, 
a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Cherokee  tribe  at  Lochaber,  South  Caro- 
lina, the  new  line  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina-Cherokee line  (a  point  seventy-odd  miles  east  of  Long  Island  of 
Holston  River),  running  thence  in  a  west  course  to  a  point  six  miles 
east  of  Long  Island,  and  thence  in  a  direct  course  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers.^  When  Colonel  John  Donel- 
son  ran  the  line  in  1771,  he  pressed  for  an  alteration  of  the  line  in 
order  to  have  natural  boundaries.  For  an  additional  compensation  of 
twenty-nine  hundred  pounds,  promised  the  Cherokee  tribe,  the  line 
was  changed  for  part  of  its  course,  breaking  off  at  the  head  of  Louisa 
River,  running  thence  to  the  mouth  thereof,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.^ 

On  March  14-17,  1775,  at  the  Sycamore  Shoals  of  the  Vv^atauga 
River,  Judge  Richard  Henderson  of  North  Carolina,  representing  a 
group  of  capitalists  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Transylvania 
Company,  purchased  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  their  title  to  some 
20,000,000  acres  of  land,  in  present  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  Two  deeds  were  executed,  one  for  the  bulk  of  the  territory, 
the  other  for  a  free  corridor  to  Cumberland  Gap,  called  respectively 
the  Great  Grant  and  the  Path  Deed.    Although  purchase  by  private 

•  Johnson  to  GaRe,  Dec.  16,  1768.  A  spirited  exchansce  of  letters  on  this  matter  took  place  between 
Johnson  and  Col.  John  Stuart,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Southern  colonies.  Cf.  Thti 
Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (Albany,  1930),  VI,  passim.  Consult  also  C.  W.  Alvord,  "Genesis  of  the 
Proclamation  of  1703,"  Michiftan  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  36  (1908). 

•  A^.  C.  Col.  Rec,  VII,  851-5. 

•  Consult  A.  Henderson,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest;  also  C.  W.  Alvord,  The  Mississippi  Valley 
in  British  Politics,  (Cleveland,  1917). 
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iudividuals  from  the  Indian  tribes  was  expressly  forbidden  by  royal 
proclamation,  the  best  legal  talent  in  England  and  the  American 
colonies  maintained  the  legality  of  sncli  purchase.'  In  the  autumn 
of  1776,  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  asserted  its  charter  claims 
to  that  part  of  the  Transylvania  Company's  purchase  lying  back  of 
Virginia,  and  erected  this  territory  into  the  county  of  Kentucky.** 

Following  ravages  by  the  Cherokee  tribes  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a 
powerful  punitive  expedition,  in  four  sections,  was  sent  out  against 
the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  177G.  The  In- 
dians were  routed,  their  towns  overrun,  and  crops  destroyed.  Two 
treaties  followed  this  war,  each  resulting  in  the  alienation  of  large 
sections  of  land  from  the  Cherokee  tribe.  Bv  the  treatv  concluded 
at  De  Witts  Corner,  South  Carolina,  May  20,  1777,  the  Lower 
Cherokee  surrendered  all  of  their  remaining  territory  in  South  Caro- 
lina, with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  western  border. 
The  other  treaty,  at  the  Long  Island  of  Holston  River,  on  July  20, 
1777,  which  is  considered  in  the  present  paper,  resulted  in  the  cession 
by  the  Overhill  Cherokee  of  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge, 
together  with  a  corridor  containing  the  route  travelled  b}^  emigrants 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky  through  Cumberland 
Gap.« 

In  the  copy  of  the  document  which  follows,  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion are  preserved  throughout,  as  in  the  original.  This  very  full  and 
elaborate  document  throws  much  light  on  the  events  of  those  stirring 
times,  which  have  received  far  from  adequate  treatment  in  our 
written  history. 


'Consult  A.  Henderson,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwe-ft;  also  his  "A  Pre-Rpvolutionary  Revolt 
in  the  Olil  Southwest."  in  the  Mix^isaipjii  Valley  Historical  lieview,  September,  lfl30. 

'  jV.  a  Col.  Rec.,  XIV,  314.  Cf.  Max  Farrand,  "The  Indian  Boundary  Line,"  American  Historical 
Review,  x. 

'  Consult  fifth  and  einhteenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnoloey  (Government 
Printing  Office),  and  The  Indians  of  North  Carolina  (Senate  Document  No.  677).  For  maps  showing 
ces.sion.s  and  treaty  lines,  consult  fifth  Annual  Report,  I.  c.,  and  A.  Henderson,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old 
Southwest. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  A  TREATY  WITH  THE  OVERHILL 
CHEROKEE  INDIANS  HELD  AT  FORT  PATRICK  HENRY 
NEAR  THE  LONG  ISLAND  ON  HOLSTON  RIVER  IN 
JUNE  AND  JULY  1777. 

To  the  Commissioners  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  to  Treat  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  the  26*^^  ins^.  June, 

Gentlemen : 

I  received  your  letter  dated  at  Fort  Patrick  Henry  and  since  that 
time  Col.  Christian  has  had  before  the  Board  of  Council  the  proceedings 
of  the  Treaty  held  with  the  overhill  Cherokee  Indians.  In  transacting 
of  which  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  you  have  acted  with  propriety. 
I  have  sent  by  Express  to  the  Gov^.  of  North  Carolina  notifying  him  of 
the  time  proposed  for  the  next  meeting  and  desiring  him  to  send  Com- 
missioners to  act  on  behalf  of  that  State.  I  have  had  several  conferences 
with  these  Indians  and  have  generally  thrown  out  the  same  Ideas  that 
you  did,  and  moreover  endeavored  to  lead  them  into  the  light  of  our 
situation  with  Great  Britain,  and  also  that  of  our  commercial  connec- 
tions. I  have  referred  them  to  you  and  the  Commissioners  who  I  hope 
will  attend  to  represent  North  Carolina  in  order  to  have  a  boundary 
line  between  them  and  the  white  people  established,  and  told  them  that 
if  such  Commissioners  do  not  or  when  met  will  not  join  in  that  busi- 
ness, you  are  then  to  agree  with  the  Indians  upon  a  line  betwixt  them 
and  Virginia  in  the  best  manner  you  can  for  the  Interest  of  the  frontier 
Inhabitants,  so  that  you  at  the  same  time  do  strict  justice  to  the  Indians. 

It  is  a  verry  desirable  object  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  our  Boundary 
line  run  by  Donelson.  We  cannot  communicate  with  the  Kentuckie 
with  tolerable  convenience  but  through  Cumberland  Gap.  If  the  Indians 
therefore  will  agree  to  an  extension  so  as  to  take  in  that  place  it  may  be 
very  useful.  But  at  all  events  it  seems  necessary  to  stipulate  a  right  for 
our  people  to  travel  through  that  Gap  unmolested.  You  are  in  all  your 
transactions  to  keep  in  view  as  much  as  possible  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  that  of  this  particular  one. 

I  have  sent  orders  for  M^.  Maddison  and  M'".  Shelby  to  supply  you 
with  what  provisions  you  may  want  for  the  Indians  which  you  are  to 
supply  them  with  as  you  think  their  necessity  may  require  in  order  that 
they  or  their  wives  and  children  may  not  suffer  for  want  of  Bread.  The 
goods,  ammunition,  Salt,  whiskey  and  Tobacco  which  I  expect  will  be 
laid  in  you  are  to  distribute  as  you  may  think  best  to  give  the  Indians 
satisfaction.  You  may  promise  them  a  further  supply  of  goods  as  soon 
as  our  commerce  will  enable  us  to  fernish  them.  As  a  proper  person 
residing  amongst  those  people  might  render  great  service  to  this  country. 
You  may  employ  one  for  that  purpose  and  inform  this  Board  who  you 
may  appoint  and  on  what  terms.     And  if  a  proper  person  cannot  be 
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engaged  for  the  above  purpose  you  may  employ  two  Traders  in  whom 
you  can  confide  to  give  the  earliest  Inteligence  of  any  occurrence  that 
may  be  of  Importance.  As  a  Black  Smith  may  be  of  great  service  in 
dressing  their  Guns  and  other  suitable  work  for  them  you  may  employ 
one  to  reside  among  them  if  to  be  had  on  reasonable  Terms.  Several 
things  may  happen  in  which  you  are  not  particularly  Instructed,  in  all 
such  cases  you  are  impowered  to  Act  for  the  good  of  the  United  States 
in  the  best  manner  you  can.  Should  the  Treaty  terminate  in  the  manner 
this  Board  expects  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  .many  Troops  in 
Washington  County,  You  are  therefore  impowered  and  desired  to  dis- 
charge all  the  men  on  those  stations  except  such  as  you  may  think  neces- 
sary to  continue. 

I  am  gentlemen 

Your  most  Humble  Serv^ 

P.  Henry 

To  Col.  William  Christian 

Col.  William  Preston  and 

Col.  Evan  Shelby  or  any  two  of  them. 

On  the  28^^  Col.  Gist^  and  a  party  of  Indians  arrived,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Intelligence  the  folloAving  Letter  was  writ- 
ten and  sent  by  Express  to  Gen^  Rutherford. 

Virginia  Fort  Patrick  Henry  on  Holston  River 

June  28th  1777^ 
Sir. 

Col.  Nathaniel  Gist  has  this  hour  arrived  at  this  place  from  Chote. 
where  ho  had  been  ordered  by  Government,  to  bring  in  a  number  of 
Cherokees  to  a  Treaty  to  be  held  here;  and  informs  that  an  Indian 
runner  had  come  from  Tallassa,  a  Creek  Town  about  12  or  13  days  ago, 
when  he  saw  all  the  Warriors  of  that  Nation  convened  at  a  great 
council.  That  they  then  agreed  to  a  man  on  going  to  War  against  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia  and  were  to  set  out  for  that  purpose  in  seven  days 
from  that  time.  The  fellow  that  brings  this  Intelligence  Col.  Gist  is 
well  acquainted  with  and  says  it  cannot  be  doubted  of.  He  also  informs 
that  the  English  have  landed  four  thousand  Troops  at  Pensacola  who 
intended  to  proceed  up  through  the  Creek  Nation,  and  that  a  number  of 
Highlanders  were  amongst  them;  this  account  he  had  from  an  Indian 

'  Nathaniel  Gist,  who  had  incraliatcd  himself  with  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  was  a  son  of  the  famous 
Christopher  Gist,  seout  and  explorer.  Christopher  Gist  was  living  on  tlie  Upper  Yadkin  Hivcr  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  time  he  was  employed  to  make  the  important  exploration  for  the  Ohio  Company 
of  Virginia  in  17.')0.  He  and  two  of  his  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas,  were  with  General  Praddork  on 
the  stricken  field  of  l^raddock's  Defeat.  He  was  GcorRC  Washington's  guide  in  the  notable  mission 
from  Gen.  Dinwiddie  to  I.egiiardier  de  St.  Pierre,  the  French  commander  of  Fort  I  e  Hoeuf.  Nathaniel 
Gist  was  a  colonel  in  the  Viiginia  line  during  the  Revolution,  and  did  valuable  service  in  the  war 
against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he  was  in  con\mand  of  the  fort  at 
Old  Hedstone,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  settleil  a.s  a  planter  in  Virginia,  east  of  the  Hlue  Ridge. 
In  the  spring  of  171)3  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  on  a  7000  acre  tract  in  Hourb.Tn  County. 
His  home,  "Canewood,"  was  famous  for  hospitality.    He  died  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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who  saw  them  and  came  straight  from  pensacola.  The  Indian  also 
informs  that  the  English  Agents  were  buying  great  numbers  of  Pack 
Horses  from  the  Choctaw  Traders,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  cam- 
paign against  some  of  the  States  perhaps  Georgia.  This  interesting 
intelligence  I  have  made  free  to  send  you  by  way  of  Col.  Carter,  that 
it  may  be  forwarded  with  all  convenient  speed  to  Col.  Williamson;  that 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia  may  have  notice  of  their  danger  and  if  possible 
prevent  the  stroke  intended  against  them  by  the  Savages.     I  am 

Sir  tho  unacquainted 

Y^.  verry  Humble  serv*. 
To  Gen^  Rutherford  W"^.  Preston^ 

The  Commissioners  from  North  Carolina  were  at  CoP.  Car- 
ters on  their  way  to  the  Treaty  when  the  above  Letter  came  open 
they  immediately  certified  a  true  copy  thereof  and  sent  it  the 
nearest  way  to  Col.  Williamson  and  wrote  an  apology  to  Gen^ 
Rutherford  for  taking  the  liberty. 

30*^^  June  Col.  Christian^  with  Oconostota  and  his  party  that 
were  at  Williamsburgh  came  to  the  Port,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards Waightstill  Avery,*  William  Sharpe,^  Robert  Lanier^  & 
Joseph  Winston^  Esq^"^.  the  commissioners  from  North  Carolina 
arrived. 


« William  Preston,  only  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Patton)  Preston,  was  born  December  25,  1729, 
in  the  little  village  of  Newton  Limanaddy,  Ijondonderry  County,  Ireland.  Pie  accompanied  the  family 
to  America  as  a  small  lad;  and  spent  his  early  years  in  clearing  forests,  surveying,  and  keeping  bool^ 
for  the  merchants  of  Staunton,  Va.  For  several  years  prior  to  1756,  he  served  as  deputy  sheiiff  of 
Augusta  County.  He  served  as  a  captain  on  the  ill-starred  Sandy  Creek  Expedition  against  the 
Shawnee  Indians  in  1757;  and  the  same  year  he  and  Thomas  Lewis,  as  commissioners,  negotiated  a 
peace  with  these  Indians.  For  some  years  he  was  active  in  border  military  service,  and  was  chosen 
colonel  of  the  Augusta  militia,  Aug.  16,  1763.  He  served  in  the  ^'irginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1766, 
and  was  very  active  in  county  affairs,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff  and  county  lieutenant  of  Fincastle 
County,  where  he  resided.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  in  defense  of  the  exposed  settle- 
ments in  1774,  although  not  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  He  was  acli  ,e  in  surveying 
lands  in  Kentucky,  through  his  deputies;  was  a  member  of  the  Fincastle  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
opposed  the  activilies  of  the  Transylvania  Company.  He  was  an  active  patriot  thioughout  the 
Revolution;  and  among  other  services  headed  a  troop  of  three  hundred  Virginians  who  fought  bravely 
at  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House.    He  died  at  his  home,  .June  28,  1783. 

»  William  Christian  was  a  native  of  Augusta  County,  Va.  He  was  educated  at  Staunton,  and  early 
saw  active  military  service,  commanding  a  company  under  Col.  Bird  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Regarded  as  a  leader  in  Botetourt  County,  whore  he  resided,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  militia  in 
1774.  He  headed  three  hundred  men  in  the  Shawnee  War,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  in  time 
for  the  decisive  battle.  In  1775,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention.  Appointed  colonel  of  the 
Virginia  line  in  the  regular  army,  in  1776  he  commanded  twelve  hundred  men  in  a  punitive  campaign 
against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  During  the  remainder  of  the  Revolution,  he  served  the  colonies  locally, 
having  res^igned  his  command  in  the  regular  army.  A  leader  in  civil  as  well  as  military  life,  he  served 
in  the  legislature,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  1785,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  settling  on  Bear- 
grass.  Here  he  was  welcomed  as  a  leader  in  defence  of  the  country.  The  following  year,  while  leading 
a  partv  in  pursuit  of  marauding  Indians,  he  was  killed. 

•  Waightstill  Avery,  born  atGroton,  Conn.,  .May  10,  1741,  received  an  excellent  preparatory  training, 
and  was  giaduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton\  1766,  with  first  honors.  After  studying 
law  under  I.yttleton  Dennis  in  Maryland,  he  removed  to  Mecklenburg  County,  .\orth  Carolina,  where 
he  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  one  of  the  leadris  in  the  advanced  and  patriotic  actions  in 
Mecklenburg  in  1775,  looking  toward  independence.  He  represented  his  county  in  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  HilLsboro,  August,  1775;  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  at  Halifax,  November,  1776, 
he  made  important  contributions  in  drafting  the  state  constitution.  So  prominent  was  his  leadership 
in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Long  Island,  July  20,  1777,  that  it  was  afterwards  commonly  called  Avery's 
Treaty.  After  serving  as  representative  in  the  state  legi.slature  in  1777_  which  elected  him  the  first 
attorney  general  of  North  Carolina,  he  removed  to  Jones  County.  Resigning  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  in  1779,  he  was  elected  colonel  of  militia  of  Jones  County.  In  1781  he  removed  to  Swan  Ponds 
in  Burke  ('ounty.  He  reprcjcinted  this  county  in  the  house  of  Commons  1732-5  and  1793.  and  in  the 
senate  in  17C6.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Alexander  Martin,  along  with  John  McDowell 
and  John  Sevier,  to  treat  with  the  Cherokee  Indians.    He  died  in  1821. 
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State  of  North  Carolina 

To  Waightstill  Avery,  William  Sharpe,  Robert  Lanier  and  Joseph 
Winston  Esq".  Greeting. 

Out  of  the  assurance  we  have  of  Your  Integrity  Abilities  and  Fididity 
to  the  State,  we  do  hereby  appoint  you  the  said  Waightstill  Avery, 
William  Sharp,  Robert  Lanier  and  Joseph  Winston  commissioners  on 
the  part  and  behalf  of  this  State  to  Act  in  Conjunction  with  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  or 
either  of  them  in  establishing  a  Peace  and  fixing  a  Boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Cherokee  Indians  and  the  white  people. 

You  or  any  two  or  more  of  You  are  therefore  to  proceede  to  the  Long 
Island  on  Holston,  on  the  twenty  sixth  day  of  this  Instant  or  at  sucli 
time  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
aforesaid  States  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  And  you  or  any  two  or 
more  of  you  are  hereby  Invested  with  competent  power  to  negociate  the 
aforesaid  Treaty;  and  any  Acts  by  you  or  two  or  more  of  You  in  con- 
junction with  Commissioners  of  the  other  States  or  the  Commissioners 
of  either  of  them  done  shall  be  obligatory  on  this  State. 

Witness  Richard  Caswell  Esq"".  Governor  Captain  General  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  said  State  under  his  hand  and  seal  at  arms  at 
Newbern  the  12^^  day  of  June  Anno  Dommini  1777,  and  in  the  first 
Year  of  our  Independence. 

By  his  Excellencys  Command  R*^.  Caswell 

James  Glasgow  Sec. 

*  William  Sharpe  was  born  near  Rock  Church,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  December  13,  1742.  He  pur- 
sued classical  studies;  and  studied  law,  becjinning  practice  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina, 
whither  he  had  removed  in  1763.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  he  settled  in  Rowan,  now  Iredell,  County; 
and  wivs  a  prominent  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  represented  Rowan  in  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Ne^'vbern,  April,  177o;  and  at  Hillsborough,  August,  1775.  In  1776,  he  served  as  aide  to 
General  GrifTUh  Rutherford  in  the  Indian  campaign.  As  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Halifax  in  No- 
vember, 1770,  he  helped  to  frame  the  first  constitution  of  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  1779-1782;  and  during  the  same  period  was  tv  ice  representative  of  Rowan  County  in  the  State 
hou.se,  1781  and  1782.    He  died  near  Statcsville,  Iredell  County,  .luly  1,  1818. 

'  Robert  I>anicr,  whose  brothers-in-law  were  Major  Joseph  Williams,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Surry 
County  for  many  years,  and  Major  .Joseph  Winston,  treated  elsewhere,  wa.s  a  prominent  and  influential 
loader  of  his  day.  He  was  long  a  resident  of  Rowan  County;  and  in  1771  and  airain  in  1777,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  one  of  the  cominis.^ioners  to  erect  a  court  hou-e  in  the  town  of  S.iHsbury. 
He  lived  at  the  Shallow  F'ord  on  the  Yadkin,  where  he  kept  a  store:  and  supplied  Gov.  Tryon's  army 
with  flour,  wheat  and  steers  during  the  campaign  against  the  Reijulators.  In  1773,  along  with  GrifHth 
Rutherford,  Anthony  Hampton,  ,Iohn  Hraley  and  Chri.«tian  Rniter,  he  was  appointed  commLssioner 
to  run  the  diviiiiiifr  liiie.s  for  Surry  County  and  St.  Jude's  Parish.  He  was  appointed  ju.-'tice  of  the 
peace  (1776),  and  elected  survey ..r  (1778),  for  Surry  County.  He  represented  Surry  in  the  Ict^islature, 
1770-,");  and  was  state  senator  in  1777.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Surry  to  the  provincial  congresses,  at 
Hillt^borough,  Aug  1775,  ami  Halifax,  November,  1776.  By  the  former  he  was  appointed  comini'^sary 
for  the  Salisbury  District.  Somewhat  later  he  was  elected  trerisurer  of  Salisbury  District,  which  olTice 
he  held  until  his  death  about  1787.  His  career  and  services  arc  unrecorded  in  the  historical  literature 
of  North  Carolina. 

'  Joseph  Winston  wa.«»  born  in  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  June  17,  ]7i&.  He  received  a  fnir  education 
for  that  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  Indians, 
narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  /\bout  1770  he  removed  to  North  Caroliiui,  locating  on  Town  Fork 
of  Dan  River,  then  Surry,  later  Stoke.s  County.  In  August,  1775,  he  wa?  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Hiilsboro;  and  also  represented  Surry  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  in  April,  1770. 
In  I'ebruarv,  1776,  he  went  on  the  expedition  against  the  Scotch  Tories  at  (^ross  Creek.  Ranger  and 
major  of  militia,  he  served  on  Hutherford's  expedition  against  the  Ch<>rok»e  Indians  in  1776.  He  repre- 
sented Surry  County  in  the  Icgislatvire  as  representative  in  1777,  as  senator  in  17S7  and  1789:  and  Stokes 
County  as  senator  in  17!'0,  17'.M,  1R()2.  1S07,  1812.  He  wiis  active  in  the  Revolution,  partiripatinir  in 
many  minor  engagements  and  I  ring  distinguished  for  his  conduct  at  King's  Mountain  and  Guilfonl 
Court  Mouse  He  represented  his  district  in  Congr.^ss  for  three  teims.  !7lt2-3  and  lJ'03-7.  In  1S12,  along 
with  John  Sevier  and  Isaac  Shelby  he  was  pnsented  with  a  swor<i,  voftvl  for  gallantry  at  Kings 
Mountain.  On  the  Organization  of  Stokes  County  he  was  elected  licutenaut-colonel.  He  died  near 
Germantown,  Apiil  21,  1815. 
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Wednesday  2'^.  July,  an  Indian  Warrior  named  the  Big 
Bullet  was  killed  on  the  Great  Island  by  some  evil  minded  white 
man.  A  few  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  were  immediately  assembled 
when  Oconostota  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  both  States  the 
following  speech. 

My  Brothers  will  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  them  as  I  have  come 
from  my  Father  below  (meaning  Gov^  Henry).  We  are  now  talking 
in  the  House  of  Peace  let  both  our  Fathers  hear  of  the  accident  that 
has  happened.  I  remember  the  talk  that  was  lately  given  at  W"^^burgh, 
and  the  Belt,  I  hold  it  still.  The  Gov'",  told  me  that  no  man  should 
break  the  Belt  given  me  by  him,  whose  talk  I  have  now  in  my  mind. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  hold  of  one  end  of  the  Belt  and  myself  the  other ; 
but  the  white  people  has  given  the  first  stroke  and  tryed  to  break  it; 
they  have  struck  me  and  spilt  Blood  about  the  chain  unknown  to  my 
father.  What  they  have  done  shall  not  spoil  the  good  Talks.  Let  my 
Brothers  now  talk  and  try  to  clear  it  up.  The  talk  is  like  last  night 
which  I  had  with  our  Father,  it  shall  not  spoil  his  good  talks.  I  shall 
think  nothing  of  it  as  it  was  done  by  a  bad  man.  Our  Father  took 
fifty  of  our  women  and  children  and  sent  them  flour  to  support  them 
when  they  were  like  to  perish.  If  he  speaks  nothing  about  this  accident 
I  shall  not.  But  the  good  Talks  between  your  beloved  men  are  hurt 
with  Blood  sprinkled  about;  I  hope  you'll  try  to  clear  it  oif.  My 
Brother  knows  I  have  been  with  him  and  done  all  I  could  for  Peace,  as 
he  was  leading  us  by  the  hand  for  Peace  this  accident  happened.  I  hope 
my  Brothers  will  say  nothing  thats  bad  as  we  are  talking  of  peace.  My 
people  shall  hear  nothing  thats  bad  as  I  believe  it  was  done  by  a  verry 
bad  man  who  has  no  way  of  living.  Cameron  and  Stuart  will  hear  of 
this  accident,  they  will  laugh  and  be  pleased  at  it ;  but  I  do  not  care  for 
what  they  can  say.  I  shall  tell  my  own  people  not  to  mind  Camerons  & 
Stewarts  Talks  I  have  told  them  I  was  done  with  them,  and  all  the 
Talks  they  give  me,  my  Brothers  of  Virginia  shall  hear. 

I  shall  say  the  same  to  the  warriors  who  I  expect  every  day;  and 
desire  them  not  to  mind  it  as  it  was  done  by  a  bad  man.  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  accident;  my  Brothers  need  not  believe  I  think  hard  of  it,  for 
I  am  no  ways  angry  on  this  occasion  as  it  was  done  by  a  verry  bad  man. 
This  is  the  second  time  such  an  accident  has  happened,  but  it  shall  not 
make  us  think  the  least  hard  of  it. 

To  which  the  Commissioners  returned  the  following  answer. 

We  your  Brothers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  extremely 
sorry  for  the  accident  that  has  fallen  out  in  the  murder  of  one  of  your 
people  by  a  wicked  White  man,  while  we  are  eating  and  drinking  to- 
gether and  talking  of  Peace;  a  Peace  which  we  hope  we  and  our  children 
will  enjoy  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  Nations.     We  hope  you  are 
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convinced  that  this  horrid  Action  was  done  by  some  Devilish  evil 
minded  person  who  wants  to  destroy  the  good  talks  that  are  now  be- 
tween your  brother  &  you.  We  have  lost  people  in  your  Nation  by  bad 
men,  and  we  forgave  it  as  we  knew  the  good  men  and  warriors  were  not 
concerned ;  for  the  same  reason  we  expect  you  will  pass  over  this  acci- 
dent, as  the  great  Being  above  knows  that  we  are  innocent  of  it;  and 
that  it  will  not  be  a  means  of  hindering  the  peace  so  happily  began 
between  us.  You  know  that  forty  four  of  your  people  traveled  to  see 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  that  they  were  well  treated  and  returned  in 
safety,  which  may  convince  you  of  our  regard  for  and  care  of  your 
beloved  man  and  his  friends  as  well  as  of  all  your  people. 

We  now  promise  you  that  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  have 
the  murderer  taken  and  punished  according  to  our  Laws.  We  thank 
you  for  your  good  talks  on  this  occasion,  and  are  rejoiced  that  our 
sentiments  are  the  same  and  that  both  parties  are  willing  to  wipe  away 
the  Blood  off  the  great  chain  of  friendship,  which  binds  us  together  as 
one  people.  In  hopes  you  will  overlook  this  accident  for  which  we  are 
all  heartily  grieved,  and  that  it  will  not  spoil  the  good  talks  on  either 
side,  we  give  you  this  string  of  Wampum. 

July  3*"**.  Began  an  enquiry  in  order  to  discover  the  murderer.  Ex- 
amined a  number  of  persons  on  Oath,  found  the  Gun  that  had  been  dis- 
charged at  the  Indian,  took  up  the  owner,  who  acquitted  himself  by 
introducing  a  number  of  Witnesses  that  proved  his  being  in  another 
place  at  that  time. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  Advertisement  was  posted  on  the  Fort 
Gate  and  a  number  of  copies  thereof  made  out  and  sent  through  the 
country. 

Six  Hundred  Dollars  reward. 

Whereas  some  wicked  and  evil  minded  person  unknown  on  the  second 
Instant  did  in  a  secret  and  cowardly  manner,  feloniously  kill  and  murder 
a  Cherokee  Indian,  called  the  Big  Bullet,  while  the  said  Indian  was 
attending  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  by  the  Law  of  Nations  was  entitled  to 
all  the  protection  of  a  foreign  Embassador.  And  whereas  the  said 
Barbarous  &  Trecherous  act  of  felony  tends  to  destroy  all  confidence 
between  the  Indians  and  white  People,  prevent  Peace,  prolong  the 
Indian  War  and  perpetuate  the  calamities  thereof,  without  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia  &  North  Carolina. 

We  the  subscribers  therefore  in  order  to  keep  the  way  of  Peace  open, 
and  bring  the  offender  to  condign  punishment,  have  thought  fit  to  offer 
the  above  reward  of  Six  hundred  Dollars,  to  any  person  who  will  dis- 
cover the  murderer  of  the  said  Indian  called  the  Big  Bullet;  being  a 
Barberous,  Treacherous  felony  against  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  such 
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as  would  disgrace  the  most  faithless  Savage,  and  we  do  hereby  promise 
and  engage  that  the  above  reward  shall  be  paid  on  conviction  of  the 
offender. 

Fort  Henry  3*^  of  July  1777— 

W.  Christian  Commissioners 

W.  Preston  from  Virginia 

Waightstill  Avery 

W"*.  Sharpe  Commissioners 

Rob^.  Lanier  from  'N^.  Carolina 

Joseph  Winston 

At  a  Treaty  held  at  this  place  last  April  the  Commissioners 
sent  a  Talk  by  Col.  Gist  to  the  Dragging  Canoe  who  returned 
CoP.  Gist  the  following  answer. 

Brother 

Tho'  your  messenger  is  not  come  to  me  yet  I  have  heard  your  Talks 
and  hold  them  fast  as  long  as  I  live,  for  they  have  opened  my  Eyes  and 
made  me  see  clear,  that  Cameron  and  Stewart  have  been  telling  me  lies, 
when  we  had  any  Talks  with  the  Virginians  he  was  always  mad  with  us, 
and  told  us  that  all  that  the  Virginians  wanted  was  to  get  our  Land  and 
kill  us,  and  that  he  had  often  told  us  we  would  not  hear  him  till  the 
Virginians  would  come  and  kill  us  all.  ]N^ow  Brother  I  plainly  see  that 
he  made  me  quarrel  with  the  greatest  friends  that  we  ever  had,  who 
took  pity  on  us  even  in  the  greatest  distress,  when  my  old  men,  women 
and  children  is  perrishing  for  something  to  live  on,  this  makes  it  more 
plain  to  me  that  he  cared  not  how  many  of  us  were  killed  on  both  sides 
so  that  we  were  dead,  killed  in  Battle,  or  perrished  with  hunger,  any 
way  so  we  were  dead. 

Brother,  I  heard  you  were  taken  prisoner  and  confined,  my  heart  was 
sorry  as  tho  you  had  been  my  born  Brother,  when  I  thought  of  their  bad 
treatment  to  you  I  expected  never  to  see  you.  I  thought  they  had  killed 
you  or  sent  you  away  as  that  I  should  never  see  you  more.  That  made 
my  heart  verry  cross  and  I  went  to  war  more  for  revenge  for  you  than 
any  other  reason.  But  now  Brother  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  I  see  that 
the  great  being  above  has  sent  you  back  to  save  me  and  my  people. 
Now  Brother  the  great  Warrior  and  your  beloved  men  are  sitting  to- 
gether, I  am  determined  that  I  nor  my  people  shall  never  spoil  their 
good  talks  while  I  live,  when  I  am  dead  there  will  be  annother  man  to 
take  my  place. 

Brother  I  am  going  to  see  the  man  that  told  me  all  those  lieing  Talks 
and  return  him  his  meddle  and  Beds  and  tell  him  for  the  future  to  keep 
all  his  lieing  talks  to  himself.  He  sends  me  word  that  he  is  coming 
from  Mobile  with  a  great  many  Scotsmen  and  intends  to  offer  you  a 
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peace;  if  you  wont  accept  it  he  intends  to  kill  and  force  you  to  it. 
Brother  I  shall  make  no  stop  on  the  road,  but  shall  be  back  soon  and 
come  straight  to  you  and  tell  you  all  the  news.  If  I  should  not  come  in 
soon  pray  excuse  me  to  the  beloved  men  as  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  me  than  they  are,  and  you  can  talk  better  than  I  can,  and  you 
know  Brother  I  will  not  do  anything  that  will  make  you  ashamed  of 
me  among  your  people. 

Test  Geo :  Hart  June  8^*^  1777. 

Joseph  Vann  a  half  Indian  who  had  formerly  been  employed  by  M*". 
Cameron  as  an  Interpreter  came  to  the  Fort  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
missioners by  Col.  Gist.    He  shewed  a  letter  from  Cameron  as  follows. 

Little  Tallassa  June  6^^  1777. 
Sir 

I  received  the  Virginia  Talks  which  you  sent  me  by  Haley  for  which 
I  thank  you.  It  seems  to  be  verry  low  with  them  indeed  by  the  mean 
artifices  they  fall  upon  to  deceive  the  Indians  but  their  lies  will  not 
avail,  as  I  fancy  the  present  campaign  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  America 
and  deter  them  in  future  from  revolting  from  their  Lawful  Kink. 
Excuse  my  not  enlarging  as  I  have  not  time,  so  must  refer  you  to  M*". 
M<^Donnald  for  the  news  as  I  understand  you  live  contiguous  to  him. 
I  am  surprized  you  do  not  come  in  as  I  have  sent  several  messages  for 
you.  I  have  kept  you  in  pay  till  the  31^*^  of  December  last,  and  if  you 
will  be  here  before  the  last  of  this  month,  I  will  endeavor  to  retain  you 
in  pay  longer;  but  if  you  should  neglect  to  come  it  will  not  bo  in  my 
power  to  save  you. 

I  am  your  verry  Humble  serv*^. 
Alex^.  Cameron 

To  M^  Joseph  Vann. 

July  4*^  The  aniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  ob- 
served. The  Soldiers  belonging  to  the  Garrison  were  paraded  and  fired 
two  rounds,  each  in  six  platoons  and  for  the  13*^**  one  general  voley.  The 
Great  Guns  were  also  fired. 

The  Indian  Chiefs  were  acquainted  with  the  festivity  in  the  following 
speech,  and  had  a  present  of  whiskey  delivered  to  them  at  the  same 
time. 

Brothers. 

Just  one  Year  ago  the  13  United  States  declared  themselves  free  and 
Independent.  And  that  they  would  no  longer  be  in  subjection  and 
Slavery  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  Americans  have  now  for 
one  year  since  their  freedom  fought  against  their  Enemies  that  came  in 
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the  Ships  over  the  Great  water,  and  have  beat  them  in  many  Battles, 
have  killed  some  thousands  of  them  and  taken  many  prisoners  and  the 
Great  Being  above  hath  made  them  verry  prosperous.  We  hope  there- 
fore that  this  day  every  year  hereafter  will  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
Gladness. 

Brothers,  as  this  is  a  day  of  general  rejoicing  throughout  the  13 
United  Countries  from  Canada  to  Floridas  we  hope  our  Brothers  the 
Cherokees  will  now  rejoice  and  be  merry  with  us. 

The  Young  Warriors  then  closed  the  entertainment  with  a  Dance. 

From  this  time  till  the  10^^  sundry  Chiefs  with  small  parties  came  in. 
On  that  day  the  old  Tassell  came  in  and  spoke  to  the  Commissioners  as 
follows. 

My  Brothers  may  be  certain  I  will  tell  them  the  truth. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  we  were  talking  together  when  we  promised 
we  would  tell  all  we  knew  to  each  other.  I  will  now  tell  all  I  know 
about  the  Norward  Indians  that  lately  came  to  Chote,  as  their  talk  was 
to  me.  These  mingoe^  came  in  after  Vanns  express  arrived.  They  had 
met  with  the  second  man  of  Chilhowey  on  his  way  here,  and  he  turned 
back  with  them,  and  next  day  I  met  them  at  Chote  and  spoke  to  them  as 
follows. 

Brothers,  I  am  Glad  to  see  you  once  more;  we  have  been  at  war  and 
making  Peace  several  years.  Last  year  you  came  here  and  told  me  lies 
from  your  council,  which  did  me  and  my  people  great  hurt.  But  I  now 
make  you  welcome;  but  your  stay  must  be  short.  (I  gave  them  a  small 
string  and  told  them  this  was  the  beloved  Town  where  the  Warriors 
speak  together).  I  see  by  your  looks  that  your  hearts  are  bad,  and  that 
you  have  been  doing  mischief  as  you  came  here.  I  gave  you  this  string 
that  you  may  tell  the  truth.  I  am  now  going  to  the  beloved  men  at  the 
Island  where  our  talks  with  the  white  people  are  good,  and  not  as  they 
used  to  be.  You  are  come  now  contrary  to  my  expectation.  Some  of 
your  people  came  here  last  year  and  told  lies,  and  set  me  and  my  people 
at  war  with  a  people  that  I  never  intended  to  be  at  War  with;  and  it 
looked  as  if  my  Nation  were  but  like  one  House  against  them.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  I  was  at  the  Island  making  Peace  with  my  elder 
Brothers  and  all  your  bad  Talks  shall  not  again  spoil  it.  I  am  now 
talking  with  you  who  I  have  called  my  elder  Brothers.  I  find  the  days 
are  dark  between  you  and  the  white  People;  but  that  shall  not  spoil  my 
good  Talks.  You  may  kill  a  great  many  of  them,  even  four,  five,  or  six 
thousand  and  as  many  more  will  come  in  their  place.  But  the  red  men 
cannot  destroy  them.  Your  lies  made  me  have  the  short  trouble  I  had, 
but  I  am  now  carrying  on  good  Talks  and  all  you  can  say  shall  not 
prevent  them.  And  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  doing  the  same,  as  our 
elder  Brothers  are  verry  merciful  to  our  women  and  children. 

They  then  answered 
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Brothers  we  are  only  come  to  see  you  and  not  to  hold  talks.  When 
we  left  our  Towns  all  the  Northern  Tribes  were  ready  to  strike  the 
white  People.  Only  one  man  who  desired  them  to  wait  untill  he  would 
go  to  the  Lakes  and  see  the  white  people  there.  We  have  been  forty 
days  on  our  Journey.  Sixty  of  us  set  out  together  from  our  Towns  and 
on  our  way  attacted  a  Fort  on  Kentuckie  where  we  lost  one  man  and 
got  two  scalps.  We  left  that  Fort  and  attacted  another  small  one,  but 
no  damage  was  done  on  either  side  that  we  know  of.  we  then  parted 
and  forty  nine  went  home;  and  we  came  to  see  if  the  Cherokees  were 
cut  off  as  had  been  reported.  But  we  are  now  in  haste  to  return  to  meet 
the  Indians  who  are  to  invade  the  frontiers  from  this  River  to  the 
Forks  of  Ohio.  The  Western  Tribes  have  all  been  spoken  too;  and 
that  Northern  Tribes  are  all  ready  for  War.  The  Nottawagoes  had 
been  spoken  to  by  a  great  Town  of  white  people  far  off,  perhaps  Quee- 
beck,  who  said  "will  you  be  always  fools?  will  you  never  learn  sense? 
"don*t  you  know  there  is  a  line  fixed  between  you  and  the  white  people, 
"that  if  they  set  their  foot  over  it  you  might  cut  it  off ;  and  if  they  turn 
"and  set  their  heels  over,  you  might  cut  them  off  also  ?  Now  they  have 
"come  over  the  line  and  encroached  on  your  lands  and  why  will  you 
"suffer  it?  Don't  you  understand  this?"  These  Indians  then  agreed 
this  was  truth,  and  immediately  sent  runners  through  all  their  land 
amongst  all  their  Tribes,  who  agreed  to  send  a  few  of  their  Warriors  to 
strike  the  Blow,  and  then  the  white  people  might  follow  if  they  please, 
and  go  amongst  them,  and  try  to  cut  them  off  as  they  have  done  the 
Cherokees.  These  Notawagoes  instantly  sent  out  some  warriors  who 
killed  two  white  men  and  then  returned,  and  a  large  Body  of  them  were 
about  to  set  out  a  second  time;  but  the  white  people  at  the  great  Falls 
(perhaps  Niagara)  said  they  should  not  go  out  untill  they  would  give 
them  a  writing  on  paper  to  lay  on  every  mans  Breast  they  should  kill, 
that  the  white  people  might  know  the  reason  of  it.  We  were  told  by 
some  Twightwes  that  a  large  Body  of  their  people  had  set  out  to  kill 
white  people,  and  on  our  way  here  above  the  Falls  of  Ohio  we  saw  signs 
of  them  returning  with  a  vast  number  of  Horses  they  had  taken  from 
the  white  people,  and  we  dont  doubt  but  they  have  done  great  Damages. 
The  Nottawagoes  said  if  the  white  people  comes  out  against  you  they 
will  be  discovered  as  your  men  are  always  in  the  woods,  then  you  must 
give  us  notice  and  we  will  come  and  fight  them.  There  are  three  towns 
of  the  Shawnese  &  Delawares  where  the  Cornstalk  and  Captain  White 
eyes  lives,  whom  we  have  spoken  to  and  told  them  it  was  verry  well  for 
them  to  carry  on  their  good  Talks  with  the  white  people,  for  that  these 
Towns  &  us  had  no  connections.  The  Nottawagoe  Warriors  came  to 
two  Delaware  Towns  with  Belts,  and  told  them  "they  had  agreed  to  go 
"to  war  with  the  white  people  and  desired  that  they  might  moove  off, 
'least  in  the  war  they  might  be  trod  down  by  them,  or  the  white  people. 
"That  they  did  not  want  them  to  join;  but  they  must  remove  beyond 
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"the  mingoes,  to  be  out  of  their  way.  And  they  might  still  carry  on 
"their  good  Talks  with  the  white  people.'^  They  also  spoke  to  Cap*, 
"White  Eyes  and  told  him  he  was  a  great  [chief?]  and  a  warrior. 
"That  they  had  given  him  the  beloved  Fire,  and  it  gave  them  great 
"trouble  to  ask  him  to  remove,  as  he  was  dreadful  amongst  the  red  men ; 
"for  fear  something  might  come  out  of  the  ground  which  would  put 
"out  that  fire."  This  is  all  we  can  tell  you  which  we  can  assure  you  is 
the  truth.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Talk  they  said  "You  are  now  making 
"peace  for  the  security  and  safety  of  your  Nation."  We  do  not  want 
"your  assistance.  If  we  suffer,  we  will  bear  the  loss  ourselves,  for  we 
"are  looking  for  it,  and  deserve  it;  as  our  young  men  are  determined  to 
"go  to  war  and  try  the  white  men.  It  may  be  that  we  and  our  elder 
"Brothers  may  yet  talk  together  of  Peace,  and  we  will  keep  hold  of  the 
"friendship  we  have  with  the  Cherokees,  but  we  desire  no  assistance 
"from  them,  as  we  did  not  give  them  any  when  they  were  in  trouble." 

I  told  the  road  they  must  take  which  was  down  the  Little  River  and 
through  Cumberland  gap ;  and  that  they  must  not  hurt  any  white  man  on 
this  side  of  that  mountain,  least  it  would  destroy  the  good  talks  that 
were  going  on.  But  now  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  them  that  did  the 
mischief  the  other  day  (meaning  the  captivating  Cash  Brooks  about 
thirty  miles  from  this  place)  and  not  my  people,  for  as  I  came  up,  I 
looked  where  they  should  have  crossed  the  river  as  I  directed  them,  but 
could  not  discover  sign  of  them. 

11*^  July  in  the  morning  the  Commissioners  from  N'orth  Carolina 
were  informed  by  a  letter  that  a  number  of  people  on  Nonachuckie  & 
Watauga  appeared  to  have  Hostile  intentions  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Island,  In  consequence  of  which  Mess'"^.  Avery  and  Winston  rode 
out  in  order  to  suppress  all  such  outrages. 

The  same  day  the  Raven  &  Willenewau  came  in.  In  the  evening  the 
Old  Tassel  on  behalf  of  the  other  Warriors  spoke  as  follows. 

JN"ow  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  my  elder  Brothers.  It 
seems  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  it  was  only  two  nights  ago  since  we 
had  our  last  Talk.  Our  beloved  man  has  been  to  see  your  beloved  man 
of  Virginia.  Now  I  have  seen  you  my  elder  Brothers  which  makes  me 
glad  and  its  augmented  by  our  beloved  mans  return  to  us.  I  have  now 
fast  hold  of  you  by  the  hand  and  will  not  let  loose  my  hold.  I  am  now 
verry  thankful  to  the  powers  above  that  the  people  of  my  Elder  Brother 
and  my  own  people  are  now  got  here  to  this  place;  a  place  which  I  have 
come  to  with  all  my  people  to  make  all  things  straight.  My  heart  is 
good  to  all  my  Brothers,  but  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  a  little  short  in 
coming  here.  There  was  so  many  days  appointed  for  my  beloved  man 
to  go  and  see  our  beloved  elder  Brother  and  likewise  to  return  in, 
which  they  did  not  according  to  the  appointed  time,  but  now  we  are 
here  together  in  order  to  make  all  things  straight.  Yesterday  you  and 
I  had  Talks  together,  you  said  it  was  what  I  would  to  bring  on  the 
business,  which  I  do  not  desire  because  you  are  the  elder  Brothers.    All 
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our  principal  men  are  now  here  and  tomorrow  morning  if  you  please  you 
may  bring  on  the  principal  Talks.  There  are  many  of  my  people  de- 
sirous to  return  home  again,  and  I  would  be  glad  how  soon  the  business 
might  come  on  that  they  may  go  to  work  in  their  fields  which  are  now 
suffering  for  want  of  Labour. 

A  string  of  Beads 

The  Commissioners  postponed  the  business  near  two  days 
waiting  the  return  of  Mess'■^  Avei*y  &  Winston. 

13'^  July  The  Potclay  Chief  of  Chilhowey  and  the  Pidgeon 
of  Notchy  Creek  being  Deputed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Cherokees 
now  on  the  Long  Island  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject  of  the  late  murder  of  the  Big  Bullet  in 
order  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  done  away  and  the  Blood 
washed  off  before  the  Treaty  is  opened  which  is  proposed  to  be 
tomorrow.     To  whom  the  Commissioners  spoke  as  follows. 

Brethren, 

We  your  Brothers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  extremely 
sorry  for  the  accident  that  happened  in  the  murder  of  the  Big  Bullet  by 
one  of  our  wicked  men.  We  have  already  declared  to  your  beloved  man, 
and  we  now  declare  to  you  that  it  was  done  contrary  to  our  intention; 
and  that  we  were  altogether  strangers  to  it  and  we  also  assure  you  that 
we  have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  discover  the  murderer  and 
have  him  tryed  and  punished  by  our  Laws,  for  the  Great  Being  above 
hath  said  that  whosoever  shedeth  mans  Blood,  by  man  shall  his  Blood 
be  shed.  We  now  take  the  Ball  out  of  his  Body  and  bury  it  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  no  uneasiness  or  remembrance  thereof  may  remain  in  your 
minds,  and  that  your  hearts  may  be  at  rest  while  you  sit  at  our  Council 
Fire.  With  these  few  goods  we  cover  the  ground  where  this  unfortunate 
man  fell,  and  the  grave  in  which  he  is  laid,  that  these  places  may  never 
more  be  known  or  remembered  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  that 
their  Tears  may  be  wiped  away,  and  that  no  drops  of  his  Blood  may  fall 
into  our  Council  Fire,  or  on  the  chain  of  friendship  that  links  us  to- 
gether, but  that  all  may  be  washed  off,  and  that  we  shall  not  drop  our 
enquiry  after  the  murderer  as  we  abhor  both  him  and  the  crime  he  has 
done. 

Three  match  coats  &  three  Shirts 


These  Deputies  returned  to  their  camp  on  the  Island  and  after  some 
time  spent,  they  with  about  twelve  other  Chiefs  returned  to  the  Fort; 
and  after  spreading  the  three  match  coats  on  two  Benches  and  seating 
the  Commissioners  and  Oconostoto  &  Attakulla  kulla  thereon,  The  Pot- 
clay  spoke  as  follows. 

My  elder  Brothers  are  now  going  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  them. 
These  warriors  now  sitting  here  have  prepare<l  to  let  you  hoar  a  par- 
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ticular  Talk,  because  they  did  send  the  good  Talks  to  Chota  by  the 
woman  messenger,  which  all  my  beloved  men  and  Warriors  accepted, 
reeeived  gladly  and  thought  verry  good.  On  receiving  the  Talks  at 
Chote,  I  rose  up  to  go  and  make  reply  to  it.  The  Doors  were  all  shut, 
were  dark ;  but  I  opened  them,  and  made  the  path  light  for  them  to  pass 
along.  I  found  the  seats  that  had  been  prepared,  for  our  beloved  men 
to  have  the  good  talks  on,  were  lying  here  in  the  grass.  I  lighted  up  the 
pipe  of  friendship  from  off  them;  opened  all  strong  Gates  in  the  way, 
and  went  to  see  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  I  opened  and  made  the  way 
clear.  One  of  the  beloved  men  of  Virginia  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
led  me  and  my  great  beloved  man  to  the  great  beloved  man  of  Virginia, 
who  sit  him  down  on  his  Great  seat  of  friendship  &  Justice.  We  found 
it  a  beloved  place  of  friendship,  which  we  never  knew  before,  till  we 
were  placed  on  that  seat.  IN'ow  our  beloved  man  has  been  led  in  the 
same  manner  back  safe  to  this  place.  My  Great  friend  and  Brother  hath 
led  my  Great  beloved  man  safe  to  this  place,  from  the  Great  man  of 
Virginia;  where  he  had  been  brightning  the  Great  chain  of  friendship 
so  bright  that  its  brightness  might  reach  the  skies.  When  we  had  got 
to  this  place,  the  chain  happened  to  turn  a  little  and  one  of  our  men 
fell;  but  that  shall  make  no  odds;  all  the  warriors  have  agreed  it  shall 
not,  and  that  they  will  hold  the  chain  verry  fast  and  strong.  I  look 
upon  it  as  permitted  by  the  Great  Being  above  that  this  accident  hap- 
pened. 

A  string  of  Beads. 

Then  the  Mankiller  of  Great  Highwassee  rose  and  spoke  as  follows. 

I  am  now  going  to  speak  to  you  my  elder  Brothers  tis  a  desolate  place 

where  we  first  took  hold  of  each  other,  and  went  to  the  Great  seat  of 

Justice.     I  now  mean  to  return  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  received 

on  the  Journey.     I  am  verry  glad  to  see  that  my  Great  friend  and 

Brother  has  taken  such  particular  care  of  my  Great  beloved  man.     I 

find  that  it  was  not  by  his  desire  or  that  of  any  of  my  elder  Brothers 

people,  the  late  accident  happened,  for  we  are  still  drawing  the  same 

breath  of  light,  every  day  with  you,  and  sitting  on  the  same  seats  round 

the  same  Fire.    We  cannot  blame  the  Great  Supreme  Being  above  for 

the  accident  that  has  happened.     Fve  heard  it  said  that  this  Great 

Being  sent  a  beloved  man  to  us  to  make  mens  minds  peacible,  and  at 

the  same  time  sent  likewise  a  Bad  man  to  the  Earth,  who  I  blame  as  the 

author  of  this  mischief.    But  the  first  Great  man  is  now  clearing  and 

taking  it  all  away  and  turning  it  all  to  good.    Now  I^m  convinced  'twas 

that  bad  man  who  was  sent  to  the  Earth,  who  put  it  into  the  mind  of  the 

bad  white  man  to  do  this  Act,  and  pluck  away  the  Great  bright  chain 

which  bound  us  together.    But  now  every  drop  of  Blood  is  wiped  from 

off  this  chain  so  that  not  a  speck  remains  thereon,  and  I  give  you  this 

in  confirmation  thereof.  .     ^  .         /.  t-»      i 

A  string  of  Beads 
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I  am  now  going  to  speak  to  my  Brothers  of  North  Carolina  who  were 
here  likewise  when  this  accident  happened,  and  confirm  to  them  what 
has  been  said  to  my  Brothers  of  Virginia,  and  to  assure  them  it  is  all 
done  away,  and  shall  no  more  be  thought  of,  for  I  have  thrown  away  all 
thoughts  thereof  into  the  Swift  running  water  which  must  carry  it 
clean  away.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  Breast  it  is  not  the  Great 
Being  above,  but  the  wicked  one  who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  evil- 
minded  white  man  to  do  this  act.  The  Good  being  is  allsufficient  all 
powerful  and  good,  and  is  a  lover  of  all  Flesh ;  and  would  not  do  it.  He 
let  down  a  Great  stake  and  fastened  it  in  the  Ground;  it  was  a  wood 
that  would  never  rot  but  stand  there  always.  This  was  for  all  good 
men  to  take  hold  of  and  hold  fast  by.  But  the  bad  man  is  frequently 
laying  stones  and  chunks  in  the  way  of  bad  men  for  them  to  stumble 
over. 

A  string  of  Beads 

July  14***  1777    Present  in  Council 

William  Christian     )    ^         .    .  ^      ^.     .   . 

William  Preston        f    Commissioners  for  Virginia 


Waightstill  Avery 
William  Sharp 
Robert  Lanier  & 
Joseph  Winston 


Commissioners  for  North  Carolina 


Col.  Nathaniel  Gist  on  business  from  General  Washington 

Oconostoto  &  /      <.  ^1 

the  Raven  \    o^  Chote 

Ata  kulla  kulla* 

Big  White  owl  &        )      i.  ^^     j      r^     ^ 
Pidgeon  1    of  Notchy  Creek 

•  Atta-Kulla-Kulla.  In  his  "Narrative  of  a  Kentucky  Adventure  in  1775,"  DeBow's  Reriew,  February, 
1854,  Felix  Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  Treaty  at  the  Sycamore  Shoals,  March  !4-17.  1775,  says:  "Among 
others  at  the  treaty,  there  was  a  distinp-uished  chief  called  Atta-Kulla-Kulla,  the  Indian  name,  known 
to  the  white  people  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Carpenter — in  allusion,  say  the  Indians,  to  his  deep,  artful, 
and  ingenious  diplomatic  abilities,  ably  demonstrated  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the  white  people, 
and  influence  in  their  national  councils;  like  as  a  white  carpenter  covdd  make  every  notch  and  joint 
fit  in  wood,  so  he  could  biing  all  his  views  to  fill  and  fit  their  places  in  the  political  machinery  of  his 
nation.  He  was  the  most  celebiated  and  influential  Indian  among  all  the  tribes  then  known;  con- 
sidered as  the  Bolon  of  his  day.  He  was  said  to  be  about  ninety  years  of  age,  a  very  small  man,  and 
«o  lean  aud  light  habited,  that  I  scarcely  believe  he  would  have  exceeded  more  in  weight  than  a  pound 
for  each  year  of  his  life.  He  was  marked  with  two  large  scores  or  scars  on  each  cheek,  his  ears  cut  and 
banded  with  silvet,  hanging  nearly  down  on  each  shoulder,  the  ancient  Indian  mode  of  distinction  in 
•ome  tribes,  and  fashion  in  others.  In  one  of  hie  public  talks  he  deliveied  to  the  whites,  he  spoke  to 
this  effect:  Hewas  an  old  man,  hadpiesidedas  chief  in  theii  council,  and  as  president  of  his  nation,  for 
more  than  half  a  century;  had  formerly  been  appointed  agent  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  King 
of  England  on  business  of  the  first  importance  to  his  nation;  he  crossed  the  big  water,  arrived  at  his 
destination,  was  received  with  great  distinction,  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  hi.^  majesty  and  the 
nobility;  had  the  utmost  respect  paid  to  him  by  the  great  men  among  the  white  people;  had  accom- 
plished his  mission  with  success;  and  from  the  long  standing  in  the  highest  dignities  of  his  nation,  he 
clumed  the  confidence  and  good  faith  in  all  and  every  thing  he  would  advance  in  support  of  the 
rightful  claims  of  his  people  to  the  Bloody  Ground,  then  in  treaty  to  be  sold  to  the  white  people." 
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The  old  Tassel 

Willanawaw  }    of  Toquse 

To  tac  ha  ch 

Utasch  or  norward  Warrior  \ 

Creek  killer  (    of  Teblicho  and 

Chestnut  l    a  new  Town  at  its  mouth 

Raven  "^ 

Mankiller  ) 

Queluca  I    of  Highwasaw 

Tarapine  ) 

oi  •  (of  the  Island  Town  & 

fekiyuca  r    y-t  .. 

Shiatuka  )    ^^^^^^ 

In,  he,  ke,  hiyah        )    of  Tuskee^a 
An  nu  chah  S         -L^sKeega 

Chow,  we,  hah  a  messenger  from  the  valey  settlements 
to  hear  what  should  be  done 

Joseph  Vann  and  Charles  Murphey  Interpreters. 
Major  Daniel  Smith  Clerk.^ 

Col.  Christian  opened  the  conference  with  the  following  speech. 

Friends  and  Brethren,  Beloved  man  and  Chiefs  of  the  warlike  Nation 
of  the  Cherokees. 

We  your  Brethren  of  Virginia  are  rejoiced  to  see  you  once  more 
sitting  round  the  council  Fire,  which  was  kindled  at  this  place  last 
spring,  and  which  burns  brighter  and  clearer  by  our  frequent  meetings 
before  it  and  that  we  have  the  pleasure  to  see  the  Great  Chain  which 
binds  us  together  made  stronger  and  our  friendship  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  our  Brethren  of  N**.  Carolina  who  are  now  sitting  in 
council  with  us,  and  who  we  are  assured  came  heartily  disposed  to 
strengthen  and  brighten  the  chain,  to  put  an  end  to  a  short  tho  de- 

» Daniel  Smith,  born  in  Stafford  County.  Virginia,  October  28.  1748,  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College.  He  became  an  expert  surveyor,  and  early  identified  himself  with  western  afifairs.  In 
1773  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor,  in  1780  high  sheriff  of  Augusta  County.  He  was  active  in  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  during  Dunmore's  War.  His  maps  and  surveys  of  the  Holston  country  were 
authoritative  for  that  period.  In  1779,  he  and  Thomas  Walker,  as  commissioners  for  Virginia,  ran  the 
dividingline  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  disagreeing  with  the  North  Carolina  commissioners, 
headed  by  Richard  Henderson,  who  ran  an  independent  line.  Somewhat  later  he  removed  to  the 
Cumberland  region,  where  he  became  prominently  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  settlements.  In 
1788  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  Mero  District;  and  1790,  secretary  of  the  Territory  South  of 
the  Ohio  River.  In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  served 
from  October  6,  1798.  to  March  3,  1799.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving 
from  March  4,  1805,  to  March  31,  1809,  when  he  resigned.  Died  at  his  home,  'Rock  Caatle,"  near  Hen- 
dersonviUe,  Sumner  County,  Tennessee,  June  6,  1818. 
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structive  War,  and  to  confirm  a  Lasting,  Just  and  Honorable  Peace. 
We  hope  that  our  meetings  will  be  frequent  and  friendly,  and  that  our 
Children  will  sit  round  this  fire  when  we  shall  be  no  more.  We  your 
Brothers  of  Virginia  flatter  ourselves  that  the  treatment  that  your 
beloved  man  and  his  Warriors  and  friends  met  with  from  our  Governor, 
and  on  their  long  journey  to  and  from  W"^^burgh  has  given  them  the 
greatest  satisfaction;  and  we  hope  you  are  pleased  that  we  have  led 
them  by  the  hand  in  safety  to  this  place,  and  that  we  have  delivered 
them  into  the  bosom  of  their  friends  without  any  violence  or  insult 
being  offered  them  during  more  than  sixty  days  they  were  under  our 
immediate  care.  We  on  our  part  are  pleased  that  our  common  friend 
CoP.  Gist  and  the  young  Gentleman  who  went  with  him  into  your 
Country  are  returned  safe  to  their  friends  and  that  they  were  well 
treated  while  they  were  there.  This  mutual  confidence  will  convince  our 
common  enemies  that  the  white  people  and  Cherokees  are  one  people 
fastened  together  by  the  strongest  bands  of  friendship  and  interest. 

Brethren,  we  have  taken  every  method  in  our  power  to  supply  you, 
and  we  have  it  in  command  from  our  Governor  to  assure  you,  that  as 
soon  as  our  trade  which  has  been  greatly  interupted  by  the  war  with 
England  is  on  a  better  footing  you  may  expect  a  farther  and  more  ample 
supply  of  goods. 

We  have  also  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  distress  of  your  people  by  a 
timely  supply  of  provisions,  salt,  powder,  lead  and  other  necessaries  in 
a  larger  and  fuller  manner  than  we  have  done  our  own  frontier  people 
who  were  sufferers  by  the  war.  This  war  and  these  distresses  you  we 
unhappily  involved  in  by  the  advice  of  the  N^orward  Indians  and  bad 
men  among  yourselves,  who  persuaded  your  young  men  to  begin  a  war 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  your  old  wise  beloved  men  and  warriors  whose 
hearts  was  good  towards  the  white  people. 

But  we  now  hope  your  young  men  have  seen  their  error,  and  that  for 
the  future  they  will  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  fathers  and  the  old 
wise  men,  and  pay  no  more  regard  to  any  bad  men  who  may  be  amongst 
you  or  to  any  who  will  send  letters  to  you  to  engage  your  Xation  any 
more  in  a  war  with  your  elder  Brothers  the  white  people.  You  may 
now  be  convinced  by  our  whole  conduct  since  the  war  and  even  when 
our  army  part  of  which  belonged  to  North  Carolina  was  in  your  country, 
how  desireous  and  ready  we  have  been  to  renew  our  ancient  friendship 
and  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Cherokees.  You  remember  the  talks  we  had 
here  last  Spring  when  we  laid  the  foundation  of  a  peace  between  you 
and  your  elder  Brothers  the  white  people.  In  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  now  said  I  give  you  this  string  of  wampum. 

Brothers 

We  are  now  met  in  full  council  to  build  up  that  peace  and  make  it 
strong  and  lasting;  so  strong  that  our  greatest  enemies  cannot  break  it, 
and  so  lasting  that  our  children  yet  unborn  may  mutually  enjoy  the 
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blessings  and  benefits  of  it.  This  is  our  design  in  meeting  you  here; 
and  we  expect  you  are  come  to  this  place  with  the  same  intentions.  The 
Great  Being  above  who  made  us  all,  and  who  gave  understanding  to  men, 
hath  put  it  into  all  our  hearts  to  meet  here  this  day  to  put  an  end  to  a 
destructive  war,  by  a  firm  and  honorable  peace;  and  we  hope  he  will 
look  down  upon  us  with  pleasure  while  we  are  engaged  in  so  desireable  a 
work,  for  he  is  a  God  of  peace  and  does  not  delight  in  war  tho  he 
often  permits  it.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  happy  event  we  once 
more  invite  you  to  open  your  whole  hearts,  let  all  your  complaints  and 
grievances  be  made  known  without  reserve  and  hide  nothing  from  us, 
and  we  will  do  the  same  with  you.  As  this  is  the  surest  method  to 
heal  all  diiferences  that  have  subsisted  or  do  subsist  amongst  us.  We 
are  fully  authorized  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  fix  a  Boundary 
between  your  country  and  the  white  people,  and  to  settle  a  firm  peace 
with  your   Wation  for  the  benefit  of  your  people  as  well  as  ours. 

Though  we  have  been  here  some  time  we  waited  with  patience  as  we 
know  your  journey  was  long  and  that  you  could  not  all  be  here  at  the 
day  appointed.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  your  beloved  man  and  many  of  his  warriors  and  of  seeing  your 
young  men  eating,  drinking  and  dancing  with  our  young  men  like 
friends  and  Brothers.  We  are  verry  sorry  that  Judge  friend,  the  Drag- 
ing  Canoe,  the  lying  Fish  and  young  Tassel  are  not  come  to  the  Treaty 
as  we  expected  they  might  have  been  of  use  in  your  Council ;  but  as  you 
assure  us  there  are  warriors  here  to  represent  all  your  Towns  and  that 
you  are  fully  authorized  by  your  people  to  confirm  the  peace,  we  shall 
go  on  with  that  important  business.  In  confirmation  that  our  hearts 
are  good  towards  the  Cherokees  and  that  what  we  have  said  is  truth  we 
give  you  this  string  of  wampum. 

a  string 

M*".  Avery  then  delivered  the  following  speech. 

Friends  and  Brethren  beloved  man  and  Chiefs  of  the  warlike  N'ation 
of  the  Cherokees. 

We  your  Brothers  of  North  Carolina  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  council  of  that  country  to  meet  you  at  this  place  to  hear  your  talks 
and  if  your  talks  and  hearts  are  good  toward  the  white  people,  we  have 
power  to  join  with  our  Brothers  of  Virginia  to  make  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace  with  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  people  and  our  people. 

We  rejoice  to  see  you  all  at  the  Council  fire  and  to  hear  of  the  friendly 
intercourse  between  you  and  your  Brothers  of  Virginia. 

We  rejoice  that  your  beloved  man  and  some  of  his  people  have  made 
a  visit  to  the  beloved  man  of  Virginia  &  have  returned  in  safety. 

It  was  that  your  hearts  would  last  year  to  make  war  with  us,  but  we 
are  now  glad  to  hear  that  you  want  to  make  peace.  Your  nation  begun 
the  war  and  made  the  path  dark  towards  three  countries  (Virginia  N**. 
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Carolina  and  South  Carolina)  You  made  the  path  dark  and  bloody. 
The  warriors  of  these  three  countries  have  now  traveled  in  the  path 
which  you  made  dark  and  bloody,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  your 
Nation  and  South  Carolina  have  washed  the  blood  out  of  the  path  and 
that  your  Nation  and  the  Virginians  are  now  washing  the  path  bright 
and  clear  between  your  two  countries. 

If  your  hearts  are  good  we  are  willing  that  the  paths  every  where 
between  your  country  and  North  Carolina  should  be  made  light  and 
clear  also. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  chain  of  friendship  is  established  one  end 
in  your  Nation  and  the  other  end  in  Charles  Town,  &  that  another  chain 
of  friendship  is  fixed  one  end  in  Chote  and  the  other  end  in  W^^burgh. 

We  have  power  and  are  willing  to  establish  another  chain  the  one 
end  in  Chote  and  the  other  end  in  Newbern.  We  have  power  to  carry 
one  end  to  our  Governor  in  Newbern  and  he  is  there  ready  to  take  hold 
and  hold  it  fast.  Your  elder  Brothers  of  North  Carolina  were  not  first 
to  make  peace,  nor  will  they  be  first  to  break  it,  but  will  be  steady  and 
faithful  friends. 

Brothers,  as  we  came  from  our  beloved  man  below  we  desire  to  hear 
what  our  brothers  the  Cherokees  have  to  say;  as  you  struck  first  and 
made  the  path  dark,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  begin  to  clear  it 
up.  We  desire  you  to  open  your  hearts  and  freely  make  known  to  us 
and  our  brothers  of  Virginia  all  your  complaints  and  grievances,  and 
we  will  listen  and  hear  and  will  endeavour  to  redress  them  and  do  you 
Justice. 

To  convince  you  that  our  hearts  are  good  and  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  peace  with  you,  we  give  you  this  string  of  wampum. 

A  string 

July  15'*^  1777.  Present  as  yesterday  and  Col.  Shelby  also. 
A  letter  from  Col.  Williamson  of  South  Carolina  a  speech  of  the 
Commissioners  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  Creeks  and 
their  answer  thereto,  as  also  the  articles  of  a  Treaty  between 
South  Carolina  &;  Georgia  and  the  middle  Valley  and  lower 
Towns  of  the  Cherokees  were  read  and  interpreted  to  the  Indians. 

Col°.  Williamsons  answer  to  CoK  Prestons  letter  of  the  28^** 
June  last  is  as  follows. 

White  Hall  July  5^^  1777 
Sir, 

A  copy  of  your  letter  to  Gen^  Rutherford  of  the  28^^*^  June  was  just 
now  delivered  to  me  the  contents  of  which  is  very  alarming.  But  from 
all  the  inteligence  I  can  collect  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  the 
inteligence  given  by  Col°.  Gist  is  ill  founded.  What  I  think  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Creeks  are  not  disposed  to  break  with  us  so 
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readily,  was  their  readiness  to  agree  to  and  meet  the  Georgia  Commis- 
sioners in  Congress  at  M^.  Galphins  Cowpen  at  Ogeechy  in  that  State, 
the  5^^  of  last  month  a  copy  of  the  talks  are  herewith  forwarded. 
Eleven  of  the  principle  head  men  of  the  Creeks  are  now  on  the  road 
(with  M*".  Galphin)  to  Charleston  to  visit  the  president  and  settle  some 
matters  in  regard  to  the  trade  opened  with  them  from  s^.  State,  during 
their  absence  below  I  cannot  imagine  these  people  will  adopt  unfriendly 
measures,  from  all  these  considerations  and  letters  just  received  from 
Charleston,  which  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  troops  being  expected  on 
the  coast,  I  think  this  news  must  have  been  fabricated  by  some  Emisary 
of  Stewart  or  his  party  merely  with  a  view  to  disturb  the  frontier  set- 
tlers of  the  Southern  States.  Altho  times  wear  a  promising  aspect,  we 
should  be  on  our  guard,  and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  early  com- 
munication of  this  matter.  M*".  Gist  mentioned  it  to  me  in  a  letter  dated 
Chote  the  9^^  of  June  but  not  so  particularly,  copy  of  which  with  other 
advices  I  this  day  dispatched  by  express  to  Charlestown  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  President.  M''.  Galphin  writes  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
Big  fellow  with  a  small  party  of  disaffected  Creek  Indians  were  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  down  about  Holston  River  &  brought  with 
them  one  scalp ;  but  the  head  men  who  attended  the  Congress  said  if  he 
&  his  party  did  not  immediately  lay  down  the  hatchet  they  would  spoil 
the  path  to  Pensacola. 

Herewith  I  send  you  the  latest  Gazette  from  Charlestown  which  con- 
tains the  articles  of  the  definitive  Treaty  of  peace  entered  into  by  the 
Commissioners  from  this  State  and  Georgia  with  the  Cherokee  Deputies 
at  Dewits  corner  where  six  hundred  and  three  Indians  attended  of  all 
denominations.  I  am  with  respect 

Sir  your  mo  ob^.  humb®.  serv^ 
A.  Williamson 

Articles  of  the  definite  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  on  and 
signed  at  Dewits  Corner  the  20*^^  day  of  May  1777  between  the 
States  of  S°.  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

Article  1®^  The  Cherokee  N^ation  acknowledge  that  the  Troops  that 
during  the  last  summer  repeatedly  defeated  their  forces,  victoriously 
penetrated  through  their  lower  Towns  middle  settlements  and  vallies, 
and  quietly  and  unopposed,  built,  held  and  continue  to  hold  the  Fort 
at  Seneca,  thereby  did  effect  and  maintain  the  conquest  of  all  the  Chero- 
kee lands,  eastward  of  the  Unacay  Mountain;  and  to  and  for  their 
people  did  acquire  possess,  and  yet  continue,  to  hold  in  and  over  the  said 
lands  all  and  singular  the  rights  incidental  to  conquest ;  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  consequence  thereof  do  cede  the  said  lands  to  the  said  people, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

Article  2**.  South  Carolina  will  immediately  send  a  supply  of  goods 
into  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  settlements  for  sale  and  permit  the  Chero- 
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keea  during  their  good  behaviour  to  inhabit  the  middle  settlements  and 
valiea  westward  of  the  highest  part  of  the  occonnee  mountain ;  but  they 
shall  not,  beyond  a  line  extended  South  West  and  North  East  across  the 
highest  part  of  the  Occonnee  mountain,  proceed  or  advance  without  per- 
mission from  the  commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Kutledge,  to  apply  for 
which  one  runner  may  at  any  time  be  sent  by  the  Cherokees:  provided 
never  the  less  that  during  this  present  year  the  Cherokees  may  raise 
gather  and  remove  the  corn  they  have  planted  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Occonnee  mountain. 

Article  3**.  The  Government  of  South  Carolina  will  endeavour  that 
the  Cherokees  be  furnished  with  supplies  of  goods  as  usual;  and  that 
the  trade  will  be  put  under  the  best  regulations.  Every  person  who, 
without  a  proper  pass  or  license  shall  arrive  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
or  settlements  the  Cherokees  shall  immediately  apprehend  and  deliver  to 
the  commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Rutledge,  and  seize  to  their  own  use 
all  the  cattle.  Horses,  goods,  and  effects  conducted  into  their  settlement 
by  every  such  person. 

Article  4**^.  Every  white  person  who  instigated  or  endeavoured  to 
instigate  the  Cherokees  to  the  late  war  or  encouraged  or  aided  them,  or 
endeavoured  to  do  so  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  who  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  in  their  power  shall  without  delay,  by  the  Cherokees  be 
apprehended  and  delivered  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Rut- 
ledge;  and  the  Cherokees  shall  take  to  their  own  use  all  the  effects  which 
in  their  Nation  or  settlements  they  may  find  in  the  possession  of  or 
belonging  to  every  such  white  person,  and  for  every  such  white  person 
so  delivered,  shall  be  paid  five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  dressed  leather 
or  the  value  thereof. 

Article  5***.  Any  Indian  who  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  settlements 
shall  murder  a  white  person  shall  be  immediately  apprehended  and  con- 
veyed to  Fort  Rutledge  by  the  Cherokees  who  in  presence  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  at  that  post,  shall  put  the  murderer  to  death;  and  if 
any  white  or  other  person  belonging  to  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  shall 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  any  white  or  other  person  shall  in  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia  murder  a  Cherokee  Indian,  every  such  person,  duly 
convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death  in  presence  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
if  any  shall  attend  at  the  time  and  place  of  execution;  and  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  attending,  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  such  intended  execution  shall  be  sent  to  the  Cherokees. 

Article  6^**.  All  white  and  Indian  persons  shall  be  set  at  liberty  as 
soon  as  possible;  all  Negroes  taken  during  the  late  War  and  who  now 
are  or  hereafter  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Cherokees,  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  be  delivered  up  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Rutledge, 
together  with  the  horses  by  any  of  their  people  before  the  late  War 
stolen  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  North  Carolina  or  Virginia,  and 
which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Cherokees,  to  the 
end  that  restitution  may  bo  made  to  their  true  owners. 
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Article  7^^.  For  every  runaway  ITegroe  that  shall  be  apprehended 
and  delivered  by  the  Cherokees  to  the  commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Rut- 
ledge  shall  be  paid  one  hundred  weight  of  leather,  or  the  value  thereof. 

Article  8^^.  The  hatchet  shall  be  forever  buried  and  there  shall  be 
an  universal  peace  and  friendship  reestablished  between  South  Caro- 
lina including  the  Catawba  and  Georgia  on  one  part  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  on  the  other;  there  shall  be  a  general  oblivion  of  injuries;  the 
contracting  parties  shall  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  friendship  now  established,  and  the  Cherokees  shall  at  all 
times  apprehend  and  deliver  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Rut- 
ledge,  every  person  white  or  red,  who  in  their  Nation  or  settlements, 
shall  by  any  means  endeavour  to  instigate  a  war  by  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
or  hostility,  or  roberry  by  any  of  their  people,  against  or  upon  any  of 
the  American  States,  or  subjects  thereof. 

In  witness  of  all  and  every  thing  herein  determined  between  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  we  their  under  written 
Commissioners  and  Deputies  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  severally,  and 
not  one  for  the  other,  have  signed  this  present  definitive  Treaty,  in  their 
respective  names,  and  have  caused  our  scales  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  Dewitts  corner  this  twentieth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  ono  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  seven. 

Andrew  Williamson 

Leroy  Hammond  I    ^         .    .  ^      c^^   r-i      ^^ 

William  Henry  Drayton    >   Commissioners  for  S".  Carolina 

D.  Horry 

Jonathan  Bryan 

Jonathan  Cochran     [•    Commissioners  for  Georgia 

William  Glascock 

Oustassittee 

Canaliskeeticowee 

Cleronakee 

Skullaluska 

Cloooketa 

Choownatee 

Oosknah 

Chinisteska 


Cherokee  Deputies 


Then  Oconostoto  informed  the  Commissioners  that  the  old 
Tassel  and  old  Raven  were  the  chief  speakers  for  him  and  the 
whole  Nation  that  to  them  he  had  resigned  his  power  on  account 
of  his  age,  but  if  they  ever  should  speak  contrary  to  his  sentiments 
he  woud  put  them  right. 

The  old  Raven  then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows. 
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IsTow  my  elder  Brothers  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say.     It  has  been 
several  days  since  my  elder  Brother  brought  my  beloved  man  here.     I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  good  talks  yesterday  from  all  the  beloved  men 
who  came  here  to  meet  us.    It  has  been  several  days  since  you  returned 
from  the  fatiague  and  trouble  of  bringing  my  beloved  man  here,  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful,  and  also  much  pleased  to  see  we  all  here  are 
of  one  mind.    I  am  come  and  I  find  every  thing  agreeable ;  I  brought  all 
the  young  Warriors  and  many  people  belonging  to  my  Nation  to  hear 
this  good  talk  (here  he  handed  one  end  of  the  belt  which  the  old  Warrior 
had  got  from  the  Governor,  to  Col  Christian  and  held  the  other  end 
himself)     It  has  been  a  considerable  time  since  my  elder  Brother  took 
my  beloved  man  and  led  him  to  his  Great  seat  of  Justice  and  back  again 
here  ready  to  conclude  all  the  good  talks  heretofore  entered  upon.     I 
give  you  hold  of  one  end  of  this  Belt  which  I  hold  the  other,  and  I 
never  will  let  it  go,  but  hold  it  fast  forever.    This  is  the  bright  chain  of 
friendship  which  we  have  hold  of,  not  only  us  but  the  young  ones  on 
both  sides,  even  the  children  yet  unborn  have  hold  of  it  through  us,  and 
shall  be  fast  linked  together  by  it.     This  is  the  Great  chain  of  friend- 
ship which  the  great  beloved  man  of  Virginia  ordered  should  be  taken 
hold  of  by  us  his  children ;  it  is"  a  light  for  those  yet  unborn  to  walk  by, 
that  they  may  see  the  path  of  peace  and  know  what  is  done  at  this  place. 
It  was  ordered  by  the  Great  beloved  man  of  Virginia  that  it  should  be 
held  fast  by  both  of  us  everlastingly.    The  Great  man  above  put  it  into 
his  heart  to  do  so,  that  it  might  be  a  light  for  both  our  people  to  walk 
by;  I  join  you  all  heart  and  hand,    (here  he  withdrew  the  belt)     Yester- 
day you  spoke  to  me  that  I  should  particularly  open  all  my  grievances, 
by  which  I  understood  you  were  taking  pity  on  me,  for  which  I  am  verry 
thankful,  and  as  both  your  talks  are  good  alike,  you  shall  hear  them. 
You  said  that  you  had  my  beloved  man  here  some  days,  and  that  you 
waited  patiently  untill  the  rest  of  us  come  passing  the  time  away  by 
seeing  both  our  young  folks  dancing  and  playing  together.    Now  I  have 
come  myself  and  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  given  to 
my  beloved  man.    This  is  the  spot  where  we  took  hold  of  each  other,  on 
which  the  white  seats  of  justice  were  first  placexi  and  the  peace  fire 
kindled  up.    I  am  only  the  younger  Brother  but  yet  I  know  how  to  keep 
these  white  seats  of  Justice  fast  here  where  they  are  set.  and  I  will  do 
it,  as  this  is  the  place  where  the  seats  of  Friendship  are;  the  place  where 
each  of  us  have  taken  hold  of  one  another,  it  being  put  into  all  our 
hearts  to  do  so  by  the  Great  man  above.    I  am  determined  to  keep  this 
light  of  friendship  always  fresh  in  my  mind  even  as  now.     Three  be- 
loved men  are  talking  together  Virginia,  Carolina  &  Chote  all  talking 
the  peace  talks  together;  on  my  own  part  I  never  will  neglect  the  least 
particular  of  this  Peace,  but  observe  every  part  thereof  verry  faithfully; 
each  beloved  man  will  confirm  the  same  for  the  quiet  and  safety  of  all 
three  parties.     I  have  no  more  beloved  men  behind  to  tell  every  thing 
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that  is  done  to,  but  you  have  and  I  rely  that  you  will  make  everything 
known  that  is  done  here  to  your  Great  beloved  men  below.  My  elder 
Brothers  of  Carolina  will  open  the  doors  of  peace  as  well  as  Virginia, 
that  we  may  see  each  other  clearly,  and  that  they  may  stand  open  ever- 
lastingly; you  my  elder  Brothers  was  talking  to  me  yesterday  at  this 
time  of  day  I  listened  attentively;  you  desired  me  to  open  my  heart 
and  make  known  my  grievances;  I  should  have  been  glad  if  they  had 
reached  your  ears  long  ago,  but  I  believe  all  talks  that  I  ever  made  that 
way  were  spoiled;  but  now  I  believe  you  will  do  me  justice,  for  which 
I  shall  be  verry  thankful.  I  believe  that  long  before  my  remem- 
brance this  land  was  first  found  out,  the  time  you  know  as  you  have 
writings;  but  I  do  not  know  when  the  first  settlements  were  made  on 
these  waters;  but  I  believe  they  were  before  my  remembrance,  by  the 
time  these  meddles  were  given  to  us;  (shewing  a  meddle)  ever  since 
these  have  been  among  us  we  have  been  more  and  more  distressed;  my 
grieveances  have  been  for  several  years.  The  beloved  man  which  I  had 
in  my  land  some  time  ago  used  to  give  us  talks  which  I  thought  were 
verry  good,  but  I  believe  now  they  were  bad  and  never  went  to  you  or 
your  beloved  men.  We  were  kept  in  blindness  by  him  and  no  grieveances 
redressed  which  he  frequently  promised  should  be  done.  He  told  us 
that  when  we  found  any  of  your  people  on  our  land  to  take  their  guns, 
Horses  and  every  thing  they  had  and  said  if  we  killed  them  no  harm 
would  come  of  it,  which  advice  I  followed  and  it  had  like  to  have  been 
my  ruin.  But  I  find  now  that  my  elder  Brothers  know  my  poverty  you 
are  the  beloved  men,  I  ought  to  have  applied  to  you  before  for  I  see  you 
take  pity  on  me ;  you  drive  me  to  open  my  heart,  I'll  hide  nothing  from 
you,  which  when  I've  done  I'll  leave  you  to  consider  on.  You  my  elder 
Brothers  took  me  by  the  hand  and  told  me  to  sit  still  and  not  believe  any 
of  their  lies.  I  believe,  all  your  talks  were  straight  and  good.  There  is 
another  red  people  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  who  we  are  not  at  war 
with  we  talked  together,  they  did  not  stay  long  with  me,  but  went  to  the 
woods;  I  told  them  I  was  coming  here;  perhaps  some  of  my  elder 
Brothers  may  suspect  I  encouraged  them  to  hurt  you ;  I  have  no  private 
place  about  my  body  to  hide  any  thing  if  I  had  done  so.  Tis  my  heart 
I  am  opening  to  you.  I  shall  make  short  my  talks,  for  many  words  are 
not  necessary  to  come  to  the  truth,  all  my  people  knows  this  to  be  a 
truth  &  I  hope  yours  do  likewise. 

A  string 

Now  my  elder  Brothers  are  going  to  hear  the  last  of  the  talk  I  shall 
deliver  to  day.  The  Great  beloved  man  of  Virginia  spoke  to  mine  who 
went  to  see  him  and  said  ^'Now  my  friend  &  Brother  I  take  you  by  the 
hand  here  is  my  friend  who  will  leat  you  to  the  rest  of  your  people; 
there  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  meet  you  likewise,  and  fix  a 
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hard  and  lasting  Boundary  between  your  and  their  countries  for  I  find 
you  have  been  much  wronged"  I  hope  this  Boundary  will  bo  made  so 
that  it  may  not  be  crossed  without  consent  being  first  had. 

A  string 

I  have  now  said  all  I  can  say  to  the  purpose,  I  dont  care  how  soon  I 
could  be  going  home  for  I  have  a  bad  enemy  in  my  com  field,  I  want 
to  go  and  turn  him  out.  (meaning  weeds)  The  peace  and  safety  of  both 
parties  was  made  before  we  came  here,  we  only  come  to  shew  you  our 
good  will  and  to  meet  our  beloved  man. 

The  old  Tassell  then  rose  and  adressing  himself  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Virginia   (after  shaking  hands)   spoke  as  follows. 

It  is  the  third  moon  since  we  first  took  hold  of  each  other  by  the  hand, 
which  was  ordered  by  the  Great  man  above,  and  you  remember  what 
talks  we  had  together ;  I  spoke  freely  from  my  heart  that  it  might  sink 
deeper  into  yours;  as  we  were  making  the  peace  when  I  was  here 
before,  my  friends  you  said  this  was  the  bloody  path,  I  have  swept  it 
clean,  and  it  shall  no  more  be  thought  of.  You  likewise  said  that  all 
the  flesh  wasted  on  both  sides  should  be  thought  of  no  more,  but  as  if 
they  had  been  hurried  so  long  ago  that  a  large  tree  had  grown  upon  the 
grave.  Twas  you  and  me  had  this  talk  when  we  were  concluding  peace. 
It  shall  be  an  everlasting  peace.  It  was  so  ordered  by  the  great  man 
above  and  for  that  reason  we  will  be  the  last  to  break  it,  altho  a  wicked 
white  man  did  spill  a  little  blood  which  shall  no  more  be  thought  of. 
Now  all  my  elder  Brothers  have  heard  both  beginning  and  end  of  our 
Talks.  I  expect  there  will  be  interuption  for  any  of  either  people  to 
go  where  they  please.  These  beads  are  for  CoP.  Gist  to  take  to  the 
Norward 

A  string  to  CoP.  Gist 

I  remember  what  you  said  concerning  the  letters  from  Col°.  William- 
son who  I  know  verry  well,  I  heard  all  you  said  on  this  matter  before, 
and  also  that  CoP.  Williamson  had  been  through  all  our  Country  and 
that  he  wanted  the  land  as  far  as  the  Seneca.  I  remember  all  the  talks 
which  my  people  said  they  had  with  CoP.  Williamson.  When  he  said 
he  wanted  the  land  as  far  as  the  Unacay  Mountain,  our  people  said  they 
would  consider  of  it.  I  live  in  Toquoe  and  my  beloved  people  in  Chote, 
we  did  not  go  far  away  and  came  back  again  these  middle  settlement 
people  did  so  too,  and  I  dont  see  how  they  can  claim  the  land  by  that, 
for  we  drove  the  white  people  from  their  houses  too.  Many  of  their 
people  have  been  to  that  treaty  but  chiefly  women  and  children  they 
returned  from  there  naked  as  my  hand  and  crying  with  hunger  by 
which  it  appeared  that  they  only  wanted  our  land  and  not  to  make 
peace.    The  beloved  men  of  Virginia  now  here  I  suppose  are  good  men 
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sent  by  their  Great  beloved  man.  I  tbink  tbe  same  of  my  Brothers  of 
North  Carolina.  Now  I  hope  your  Great  beloved  men  will  take  pity 
on  us  and  do  us  justice,  as  our  provisions  is  chiefly  destroyed,  and  give 
us  a  little  room,  because  your  people  have  encroached  upon  us  verry 
close  and  scarcely  given  us  room  to  turn  round.  I've  been  talking  with 
the  beloved  men  of  Virginia,  and  I  hope  nothing  will  break  the  good 
talks  we  have  had  together.  My  Brothers  of  North  Carolina  were  not 
here  before  to  hear  the  good  talks,  but  these  they  hear  and  I  hope  all 
three  of  us  will  observe  them. 

Col^.   Christian  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  then  spoke 
as  follows. 

Brethren,  Our  Governors  the  beloved  men  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  have  given  us  their  Commissioners  full  power  and  authority 
to  settle  a  peace  and  fix  a  boundary  line  between  the  Overhill  Cherokees 
(as  the  middle  and  lower  settlements  are  not  represented  here)  and 
their  own  countries,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  both  present, 
this  important  part  of  the  peace  now  making  between  us  we  ought  to  go 
fully  and  clearly  into  at  this  time,  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  occasion 
disputes  hereafter  but  that  every  thing  in  our  power  may  be  now  done 
and  finished,  to  make  the  peace  firm  and  the  boundary  lasting  and  that 
every  obstacle  thereto  may  be  removed  and  thrown  out  of  the  way. 

We  would  now  desire  to  be  informed  what  people  they  were  that  have 
settled  on  your  lands  by  whom  you  have  been  injured  and  at  what  time, 
that  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  give  you  an  answer  which  we  shall  do 
tomorrow  morning  at  which  time  we  shall  propose  a  boundary. 

July  15*^^  in  the  evening.  Present  as  before. 

The  Raven  then  spoke  as  follows. 

As  you  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  consult  all  my  people  about  the 
matter  proposed,  I  have  got  all  their  opinions  since  we  broke  up  a 
while  ago,  there  is  a  great  many  of  my  people  waiting  at  home  to  hear 
what  is  -to  be  done  here.  The  Great  beloved  man  of  Virginia  took  pity 
of  us  and  sent  for  us  here  to  settle  every  thing  well  and  clear.  You 
shall  hear  what  we  have  concluded  on  and  shall  leave  yourselves  to  judge 
of  it  till  morning.  As  the  beloved  man  of  Virginia  has  taken  pity  of 
us  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  and  the  beloved  men  are  here  from 
both  States,  who  we  are  thankful  to  hear,  and  hope  they  will  take  upon 
themselves  to  do  us  justice.  We  have  been  trespassed  upon  by  bodies 
of  people  on  our  hunting  grounds.  The  Great  beloved  man  desired  that 
a  boundary  line  should  be  run  between  us  and  the  white  people,  and 
said  that  Col°.  Shelby  lived  near  the  line  and  was  to  see  that  each 
party  kept  on  their  own  side  of  the  line.  Here  is  the  long  Island  where 
we  are  talking  the  peace  talks  and  where  we  have  the  white  seats  of 
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justice,  and  the  beloved  fire;  let  the  place  never  be  removed  but  kept 
for  Justice,  and  the  peace  talks;  let  these  seats  and  this  fire  always 
remain  fast  here  on  this  particular  spot  of  ground.  If  you  fix  upon  a 
boundary  and  have  it  run  I  dont  want  your  people  that  have  grain  in 
the  ground  to  remove  till  their  grain  is  ripe;  let  their  grain  first  be 
ripe  and  then  remove. 

If  the  beloved  men  think  fit  let  the  West  line  be  extended  to  the 
North  fork  and  from  thence  to  the  great  gap  in  Cumberland  mountain. 

The  proposal  that  I  shall  make  to  North  Carolina  shall  be  that  the 
line  where  it  struck  the  River  above  Col°.  Shelbys  shall  run  from 
thence  a  South  course.  The  Nonachuckey  people  have  extended  much 
dowTi  that  River  and  on  several  Creeks. 

They  are  the  people  we  want  moved  off,  and  some  about  the  mouth  of 
Watauga.  There  is  Chilhowey  and  Cettico  that  have  their  Hunting 
grounds  chiefly  up  Nonachuckey  that  is  the  course  they  hunt  and  never 
down  the  River.  If  I  can  carry  home  the  news  that  these  people  are 
to  be  removed,  they  will  be  verry  thankful. 

Mr.  Avery  then  interogated  them  as  follows.  We  take  notice  that 
the  Indians  complain  of  encroachments  on  Watauga  &  Nonachuckie,  do 
you  complain  of  all  Watauga? 

(The  Raven)  We  complain  only  of  the  lower  part  as  high  up  as 
Col**.  Carters  and  Nonachuckie. 

Mr.  Avery)  do  you  complain  of  all  Nonachuckie? 

Raven)  We  complain  of  about  and  below  Browns  and  Tuskega  old 
Towns. 

Mr.  Avery)  did  not  the  white  people  settle  there  by  your  consent  ? 

Raven)  They  did,  but  fear  only  made  us  agree  to  it  and  we  ex- 
pected redress  again,  but  the  white  people  instead  of  stoping  wdiere  they 
were;  encroached  still  farther  and  farther;  fear  only  made  us  agree  to 
a  settlement  at  all,  but  we  expected  Government  would  again  remedy  us. 

M*".  Avery)  did  you  not  afterwards  agree  to  sell  those  lands  and 
receive  pay  for  them? 

Oconostoto)  I  told  the  Watauga  &  Nonachuckie  people  that  I  would 
send  talks  to  my  Father  over  the  water  (it  was  then  good  times)  I  told 
these  people  that  if  he  agreed  to  it,  then  they  must  stay,  but  that  his 
consent  must  be  had.  They  gave  us  guns,  but  as  they  made  a  great  deal 
of  grain  raised  stock  and  destroyed  our  hunting,  I  told  them  that  we 
could  not  take  pay  for  the  lands  but  the  rent  only. 

A  memorial  of  CoP.  Richard  Henderson  and  company  was  presented 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Virginia  &  North  Carolina  relating  to  their 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  which  they  have  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  the  Journal  of  their  proceedings  immediately  after  this;  and 
they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  as  they  have  no  instructions  from 
their  respective  Governments  to  enquire  into  the  validity  of  private 
purchases  from  the  Cherokees,  and  as  they  are  fully  satisfied  that  if 
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the  Commissioners  were  now  to  interfere  with  the  Indians  to  support  the 
private  claims  mentioned  in  the  said  memorial,  it  would  at  this  critical 
time  be  attended  with  bad  consequences  to  the  treaty  of  peace  now 
carrying  on  with  that  Nation,  and  as  the  matter  does  not  properly  come 
before  them,  they  ought  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  memorial  in  any 
of  their  conferences  with  these  people. 

The  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Gentlemen  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  &  South  Carolina,  to  negociate  a  peace  and 
settle  a  boundary  between  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  the  white  people. 

The  memorial  of  Richard  Henderson,  Thomas  Hart,  Nathaniel  Hart, 
John  Williams,  William  Johnston,  John  Luttrell,  James  Hogg,  David 
Hart,  and  Leo :  Hen :  Bullock,  sheweth.  That  your  memorialists  did  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  five  purchase  of  the  said  Cherokee  Indians 
in  fair  and  open  Treaty  a  large  tract  or  territory  of  land  lying  on  the 
Ohio  and  Branches  thereof  and  immediately  adjoining  the  line  lately 
run  by  CoP.  Donelson^^  as  a  boundary  between  the  Virginians  and  the 
said  Cherokees,  which  was  at  that  time  conveyed  by  two  seperate  deeds 
from  the  said  Cherokees  to  your  Memorialists;  by  which  said  purchase 
and  deeds  all  the  lands  below  or  on  the  South  East  side  of  Kentuckie  or 
Louisa  River  up  to  the  head  thereof  or  to  where  Col^.  Donelsons  line 
crosses  or  strikes  the  same,  thence  along  said  Donelsons  line  to  Holston 
River  six  miles  above  the  long  Island,  thence  down  the  said  River  to 
where  the  course  of  Powels  Mountain  strikes  or  intersects  the  same, 
thence  North  Eastwardly  along  Powels  Mountain  or  the  course  thereof 
to  a  point  from  which  a  North  West  course  will  strike  the  head  of  the 
most  Southwardly  Branch  of  Cumberland  River,  thence  down  the  said 
River  including  all  its  waters  to  the  Ohio,  thence  up  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  the  said  Kentuckie  or  Louisa  River,  were  Granted  and  con- 
veyed to  your  Memorialists  with  free  liberty  of  forming  immediate  set- 
tlements thereon  without  the  least  disturbance  or  molestation  of  them  the 
said  Indians.  And  whereas  the  settleing  and  agreeing  on  a  Boundary 
line  between  the  said  Indians  and  white  people  seems  to  be  a  principle 
object  under  your  consideration,  and  what  we  suppose  you  have  full 

>»  John  Donebon,  born  about  1718,  was  a  native  of  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated and  possessed  gifts  as  a  writer.  He  served  his  state  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  1772  he  ran  the 
famous  line  about  which  so  much  controversy  took  place,  known  as  Donelson's  Line.  The  purpose 
of  the  treaty  at  the  Long  Island  of  Holston,  July  20,  1777,  was  to  altei  Donelson's  Line,  to  extend  Vir- 
ginia's boundary  westward,  and  to  open  a  free  pathway  for  emigration  to  Kentucky.  It  was  during 
this  treaty,  without  doubt,  that  Judge  Richard  Henderson  secured  the  services  of  Donelson  and 
James  Robertson  to  lead  two  parties,  for  establishing  a  settlement  at  the  French  Lick,  afterwards 
Nashborough,  later  Nashville.  Donelson's  journal  of  the  voyage  in  "the  good  boat  Adventure," 
which  set  out  from  the  Long  Island  on  December  22,  1779,  is  a  fascinating  account  of  a  remarkable 
voyage.  Henderson  thus  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  Nafhyille,  Robertson  and  Donelson 
remaining  there  to  defend  and  stabilize  the  group  of  settlements.  Later  he  was  active  in  land  affairs 
and  political  issues  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Kentucky,  which  he  frequently  visited.  In  1783,  Donelson 
and  Joseph  Martin,  under  appointment  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  conducted  a  treaty  of  amity 
with  the  Indian  tribes  near  Nashville.  In  1784-5  he  was  actively  interested  in  land  speculation  and 
was  appointed  surveyor  for  the  recently  established  county  of  Houston  in  Georgia.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year  he  was  slain  from  ambush  by  an  assassin  whose  identity  was  never  discovered. 
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power  to  perform.  Wo  hope  regard  will  be  had  to  our  said  purchase,  80 
far  as  not  to  permit  the  Indians  to  reclaim  the  lands  or  any  part  thereof, 
which  by  consent  of  the  whole  Nation  they  so  fairly  sold  and  willingly 
gave  up. 

Your  memorialists  conceive  with  great  difference  to  the  Gentlemen 
Commissioners,  that  the  Cherokees  cannot  nor  in  Justice  ought  not  to 
enter  on  the  lands,  on  the  N^orth  side  of  Holston  or  hunt  thereon  above 
where  the  course  of  Powels  Mountain  intersects  the  said  River,  nor  in 
any  manner  be  permitted  to  enter  on  the  land  sold  as  aforesaid  to  your 
memorialists. 

Your  Memorialists  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  good  people  of  Vir- 
ginia have  given  out  in  speeches  that  the  lands  so  bought  of  the  Chero- 
kees were  not  the  property  of  your  Memorialists,  but  belonged  to  that 
State  or  Commonwealth;  that  in  consequence  of  such  claim  the  matter 
is  to  be  heard  on  third  monday  in  their  next  Session  of  Assembly,  at 
which  time  your  Memorialists  have  no  doubt  but  that  Assembly  will 
disclaim  all  pretentions  to  the  lands  in  dispute,  and  the  title  of  your 
memorialists  become  firmly  and  indisputably  established.  As  the  Treaty 
and  purchase  are  matters  of  public  notariety  and  the  depositions  respect- 
ing that  matter  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  so  they 
cannot  at  this  time  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners  for  Treating  and 
settling  a  boundary  between  the  Cherokees  and  white  people. 

Your  Memorialists  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  not  proceed  to 
run  a  line  through  their  purchase,  or  yield  any  part  of  the  lands  con- 
tained therein  to  the  Indians  as  it  will  be  a  manifest  injury  to  private 
property  and  what  no  law  or  policy  whatever  can  require,  as  the 
Indians  voluntarily  and  for  a  valuable  consideration  gave  them  up,  and 
after  a  most  deliberate  consultation  agreed  forever  thereafter  to  restrain 
themselves  from  reclaiming  or  demanding  the  lands  in  question. 

June  18^*^  1777. 

John  Luttrell 
James  Hogg 
David  Hart  & 
Leo :  Hen  :  Bullock 


Richard  Henderson 
Thomas  Hart 
Natl  Hart 
John  Williams 
William  Johnston^* 


July  16'^  1777. 


Present  as  Yesterday 


Col**.  Christian  spoke  as  folloAvs. 

Friends  and  Brethren. 

We  your  Brothers  of  Virginia  could  readily  give  you  reasons  why  the 
lands  on  this  River  were  settled  by  white  people,  and  shew  that  the  good 

'I  For  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  co-partners  of  the  Transylvania  Company,  consult  the  fol- 
lowing books,  monographs,  and  historical  essays  by  the  editor:  "The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest"; 
"The  Star  of  Empire";  "The  Creative  Forces  in  Westward  Expansion"  (American  H''storical  Reriev), 
XX);  "Richard  Henderson  and  the  Occupation  of  Kentucky"  (Mississippi  Valley  IIisU*rical  Ktriew, 
I);  The  l>ansylvania  Company  and  the  Founding  of  Heudorson,  Kentucky;  and  Thansylvania:  an 
Attempt  to  Establish  the  Fourteenth  American  State. 
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old  King  over  the  water  granted  these  lands  to  us  who  were  his  subjects, 
and  give  us  great  encouragement  from  time  to  time  to  settle  ourselves 
and  families  thereon,  we  could  also  shew  you  that  this  present  King  who 
has  endeavoured  to  enslave  his  people,  could  find  no  other  way  to  break 
these  Grants  than  by  ordering  his  servants  Stewart  and  Cameron  to  tell 
you  that  the  white  people  had  settled  these  lands  without  his  consent, 
and  to  desire  you  to  drive  them  off  or  kill  them,  this  was  one  reason 
why  you  went  to  war,  by  which  you  have  been  so  much  the  sufferers. 

But  to  convince  you  more  and  more  that  we  want  to  do  you  the 
strictest  justice  as  well  as  our  ov^m  people  who  settled  this  River  under 
the  authority  we  have  just  mentioned ;  we  only  desire  to  take  in  on  our 
side  the  line  those  who  have  actually  settled  on  this  River  and  planted 
corn  last  year ;  and  go  so  low  on  the  River  as  to  take  in  these  settlements 
and  to  run  a  straight  line  from  the  River  to  a  point  two  or  three  miles 
below  Cumberland  gap,  that  our  road  to  our  settlements  on  the  Ken- 
tuckie  (a  country  we  long  ago  bought  of  the  N^.ward  Indians)  may  be 
open  and  that  our  people  may  travel  to  and  from  that  country  un- 
molested, and  without  doing  you  any  damage.  This  boundary  will  fully 
satisfy  your  elder  Brother  of  Virginia ;  it  is  all  he  desired  us  to  ask  and 
but  a  verry  little  more  than  you  yourselves  offered  last  night.  The  lands 
that  will  fall  within  the  lines  we  have  proposed,  produce  but  little  game 
to  your  Hunters  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  much  service  to  your  IS'ation, 
and  this  boundary  will  stand  firm  and  unshaken  through  many  genera- 
tions; as  our  Governor  will  recommend  it  to  the  Great  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia to  make  Laws  to  punish  any  white  man  who  will  settle  below  it 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  or  by  any  means  attempt  to  injure  you 
in  the  peacable  possession  thereof.  We  shall  also  recommend  it  to  our 
Governor  to  order  the  line  from  the  River  below  the  plantations  to  the 
mountain  three  miles  below  Cumberland  Gap  to  be  run  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  the  year  will  admit,  which  we  suppose  will  be  in  the  fall,  or  it 
may  be  done  now  if  you  desire  it.  By  abiding  to  this  line  a  final  end 
will  be  put  to  all  our  differences  and  the  Cherokees  &  Virginia  be  lasting 
friends.  We  desire  to  inform  you  that  we  do  not  wish  to  oblige  or  force 
you  to  comply  with  this  demand,  for  should  you  believe  it  unjust  or 
hurtful  to  your  Illation,  and  therein  differ  in  opinion  from  us  we  would 
desire  you  to  tell  us  freely  and  without  reserve  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
we  were  sitting  round  your  council  fire  in  Chote.  You  may  be  assured 
that  we  did  not  send  for  you  to  this  place  in  order  to  take  any  advantage 
of  your  distance  from  home  or  w^eakness  here.  We  consider  you  as  a 
Great  I^ation  met  w^ith  us  in  free  and  open  Treaty;  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  we  will  protect  you  from  all  harm  and  conduct  you  safe  to 
your  Country;  and  that  altho  we  may  differ  in  opinion  we  will  do 
you  all  the  service  we  can;  therefore  whatever  you  do  or  say  on  this 
important  article  of  our  Treaty  we  hope  you  will  do  it  from  your  heart 
and  speak  your  sentiments  without  fear  or  reserve. 
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We  desire  in  the  name  of  Virginia  if  this  line  is  agreed  on  that  for 
the  future  you  shall  not  consent  that  any  white  people  shall  settle  on 
your  side  thereof  on  any  account  whatsoever  within  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia without  the  concurence  of  the  Governor  or  his  Commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose ;  so  that  you  ought  not  to  sell,  rent,  or  make 
any  agreement  whatsoever  with  private  persons  respecting  the  Lands 
aforesaid  or  give  them  the  least  encouragement  to  settle  or  hunt  thereon 
or  even  keep  their  stocks  of  cattle  or  Horses  within  your  country.  And 
should  any  wicked  white  man  attempt  such  a  thing  you  are  to  give  us 
notice  thereof  and  we  shall  order  a  party  to  bring  him  off  and  punish 

A  double  string 


The  warriors  then  withdrew  for  a  short  time  to  consult  each 
other  and  after  returning  the  old  Raven  spoke  as  follows. 

Friends  and  Brothers. 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  because  it  is  a  general  talk.  Yesterday 
you  heard  all  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  I  left  you  last  night  to  con- 
sider what  I  said  to  you.  You  desired  me  to  consider  a  proper  Bound- 
ary; and  you  now  propose  another  to  go  a  little  farther  than  I  men- 
tioned. As  my  friends  and  Brothers  are  talking  together  they  are  to 
declare  every  thing  in  truth  to  each  other.  I  understand  from  my 
friend  it  was  by  the  old  Great  Man  over  the  water  that  my  land  was 
settled;  but  I  know  nothing  of  it.  The  time  is  fresh  in  both  our  mem- 
ories when  he  was  sitting  on  the  Throne  and  if  the  land  ever  belonged  to 
him  its  more  than  I  know  of.  You  and  I  were  talking  last  night  to- 
gether on  the  subject  of  the  Boundary  line  and  I  told  you  what  I  thought 
a  proper  place.  You  propose  a  line  that  goes  beyond  what  I  mentioned 
and  binds  verry  close  upon  me.  My  people  have  many  minds  about  it 
and  I  cannot  readily  agree  that  the  line  you  propose  shall  be  established. 
One  of  the  greatest  grievances  that  I  complained  of  was  that  of  en- 
croachments on  our  lands.  But  let  not  this  hurt  our  peace  talks.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  great  beloved  man  of  Virginia  that  a  firm 
boundary  should  be  made  between  the  elder  and  younger  Brothers  and 
altho  there  is  a  little  odds  in  our  opinions  let  it  not  spoil  our  peace.  It 
is  oftentimes  the  case  when  one  Brother  wants  a  thing  which  another 
sets  store  by  that  the  first  desires  hard  to  get  it;  but  if  they  are  affectionate 
Brothers  it  is  no  odds.  I  hope  nothing  will  be  carried  to  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  but  what's  agreeable  to  him;  altho  I  cant  agree  to  the 
demand  that  is  made.  I  own  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  I  heard 
what  my  friend  said  just  now.  But  I  confess  I  ought  not  as  he  told  me 
at  the  same  time  that  both  me  and  my  people  should  be  safe,  which  was 
not  the  case  some  years  ago.  this  matter  is  a  little  misterious  and  I 
cannot  give  you  a  clear  answer.  But  I  hope  you  will  reconsider  the 
matter  and  reflect  that  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  grievances.     T  hope  you 
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will  take  no  resentment  at  this  my  objection  as  from  tlie  talks  we  have 
just  had  I  have  no  reason  to  think  you  will.  What  I  desire  is  that  you 
would  reconsider  the  matter  and  I  will  consult  my  people  likewise 

returned  the  String 

Down  this  River  is  the  place  that  causes  some  of  my  Warriors  to 
object ;  but  it  will  not  spoil  our  good  talks.  We  want  to  fix  a  firm  and 
lasting  Boundary.  When  this  is  once  done  my  people  will  know  where 
it  is  and  they  shall  not  trespass  upon  you. 

M"".  Avery  then  spoke  as  follows. 

Beloved  man  and  chief  of  the  Cherokee  I^ation.  Brothers  you  have 
complained  to  us  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  encroached  on 
your  lands.  Now  listen  and  hear  what  your  Brothers  of  North  Carolina 
have  to  say  to  you. 

Many  years  ago  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  who  you  called  the 
Big  Wolf,  Governor  Tryon,  agreed  with  your  Nation,  and  fixed  a  line 
between  your  and  our  people.  And  so  long  as  both  Nations  lived  in 
peace  our  Governor  and  Council  did  not  order  any  settlement,  to  be 
made  over  that  line.  If  any  such  had  been  made  without  your  consent, 
you  ought  to  have  complained  to  our  Governor  and  Council.  When  our 
Governor  and  Council  heard  of  the  settlements  on  Watauga  being  made 
without  their  consent,  and  that  you  had  made  bargins  with  those 
people  about  lands  without  consulting  them,  they  were  not  well  pleased 
with  those  people  nor  with  you:  that  you  should  make  bargins  to  place 
inhabitants,  between  your  Country  and  our  Country  without  their  con- 
sent. However  in  time  of  peace  these  inhabitants  were  not  driven  away 
or  removed  off.  Neither  were  they  taken  under  protection.  But  they 
were  let  alone;  no  officers  were  appointed  by  Government;  no  beloved 
man  sent  to  sit  on  the  seats  of  Justice  there.  You  did  not  complain  to 
the  Gov*",  and  Council  to  have  them  removed.  When  you  began  the  late 
War,  you  broke  over  the  line  between  your  Nation  and  our  people  agreed 
upon  and  fixed  by  the  Big  Wolf,  and  you  killed  our  people  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Catawba  &  broad  river.  And  after  you  had  broke  over 
the  line  and  made  the  path  dark  and  bloody  between  our  two  Countries 
we  traveled  in  the  path  of  War  to  your  Country.  Our  Governor  and 
Council  sent  out  an  Army  against  your  Nation.  And  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  desire  of  the  settlers  on  the  waters  of  Watauga  &  Nolachucky, 
took  them  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  supplied  them  with 
money,  amunition  &  salt  &c.  And  they  were  taken  in,  &  admitted  in 
time  of  the  war,  as  our  people.  We  promised  to  support  them  in  that 
place;  &;  by  the  assistance  &  a  little  of  the  power  of  North  Carolina, 
they  have  lived  there  in  time  of  War.  Before  the  War  this  power  was 
restrained  &  kept  back  beyond  the  line  fixed  by  the  Big  Wolf.    But  now 
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by  making  War  you  have  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  this  power  to 
Watauga  &  Nolachucky.  And  now  some  of  our  beloved  men  may  come 
&;  sit  on  the  seats  of  Justice  there.  You  have  requested  that  those 
people  should  be  removed  quite  away;  and  the  power  of  North  Carolina 
is  great  enough  to  remove  them.  But  you  made  war  &  we  then  took 
these  people  for  our  own  people.  You  have  made  it  verry  troublesome 
for  us  to  remove  them ;  and  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  our  Governor 
and  great  Council,  for  them  to  stay.  We  desire  in  behalf  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  that  if  a  line  should  now  be  agreed  upon  between 
your  Country  &  our  Country,  that  you  for  the  future,  shall  not  consent 
that  any  white  people  shall  settle  on  your  side  the  line,  on  any  account 
whatever,  without  the  consent  of  our  Governor  and  Great  Council  or 
Commissioners  by  them  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  we  desire  that 
you  will  now  faithfully  promise  that  you  will  not  hereafter  sell  rent  or 
make  any  agreement  whatsoever,  with  private  persons  respecting  the 
Lands  on  your  side  the  line,  as  aforesaid;  or  the  range  or  privilege  of 
Hunting  thereon;  lest  such  bargins  should  again  ocasion  Disputes  be- 
tween you  and  your  brothers  of  North  Carolina.  Brothers;  We  are  now 
about  to  fix  a  line  that  is  to  remain  through  all  generations,  and  be 
kept  by  our  Childrens  children;  and  we  hope  that  both  Nations  will 
hereafter  never  have  any  more  disputes.  We  shall  recommend  it  to  our 
Governor  &;  Great  Council  of  North  Carolina,  to  make  Laws  to  punish 
any  white  man,  who  shall  settle  or  encroach  on  your  lands  or  in  any 
manner  injure  or  disturb  you.  By  fixing  a  line  and  abiding  by  the 
same,  we  may  be  lasting  friends.  We  desire  to  inform  you  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  oblige  or  force  you  to  comply  with  our  proposals  now  to  he 
made;  for  if  you  should  believe  them  to  be  unjust  and  hurtful  to  your 
Nation,  &  therein  differ  in  opinion  from  us,  we  desire  you  to  tell  us 
freely  and  without  reserve,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  tell 
your  own  people  in  Chote.  And  whatever  you  say  on  this  important 
article  of  our  treaty,  we  hope  you  will  speak  freely  from  your  Hearts. 
We  desire  to  know  your  opinion  whether  you  think  it  w^ould  be  just  to 
remove  the  inhabitants  of  Watauga  &  Nolachuckey;  or  whether  you  do 
not  think  it  would  be  better  for  both  Nations  for  your  beloved  man  k 
chiefs  to  fix  a  boundary,  below  our  inhabitants,  beginning  at  the  ford 
on  holston,  where  the  path  crosses  at  the  lower  end  of  valley,  running 
thence  a  straight  course  towards  a  point  about  three  miles  below  Cum- 
berland Gap,  untill  it  intersects  the  line  hereafter  to  be  extended  between 
the  States  of  Virginia  &  North  Carolina;  and  from  the  said  ford,  a 
straight  line  towards  Nolachuckey  River  five  miles  West  of  the  mouth 
of  McNamies  Creek  thence  South,  crossing  Nolachuckey  to  the  Southern 
bank  thereof  &  from  thence  South  East  into  the  mountains,  which  divide 
the  Hunting  grounds  of  the  Overhill  Towns  from  those  of  middle  set- 
tlements. *  o    . 

A  btring 
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To  which  the  old  Tassell  replied. 

I  look  upon  it  the  line  you  ask  is  much  too  nigh  to  my  l^ation  it  takes 
in  all  your  settlers  on  Kolachuckey  River,  which  are  themselves  too 
nigh ;  but  this  shall  not  spoil  our  good  talks.  I  want  liberty  to  raise  my 
children  and  have  an  open  Country.  I  speak  freely  because  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  in  my  own  behalf.  This  line  I  cannot  agree  to,  as  it  is  too 
near  my  [N'ation ;  nearer  I  believe  than  you  think  for.  for  I  look  upon  it 
you  would  not  make  an  unreasonable  demand.  I  am  verry  thankful  for 
the  many  good  talks  between  us  for  the  safety  and  security  of  my  people ; 
but  did  not  expect  you  would  talk  of  boundaries  so  near  my  Towns.  It 
seems  as  if  my  elder  Brothers  speak  with  a  stranger  mouth  than  I  can, 
but  this  argument  seems  weak  when  set  against  what  I  say,  for  that  line 
is  too  near  me.  I  believe  my  elder  Brothers  want  to  know  my  principles. 
I  thought  they  had  known  them  before.  I  never  was  guilty  of  telling 
lies,  all  my  people  depend  upon  my  word;  and  I  tell  you  none  of  them 
have  a  bad  heart  against  my  Elder  Brothers  at  this  time.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say  this  evening  upon  the  subject,  tomorrow  I  will  speak 
again. 

I  want  to  talk  about  CoP.  Gist  going  to  General  Washington  &  I 
want  the  Commissioners  to  write  a  letter  for  CoP.  Gist  to  carry  to  that 
great  Warrior  in  behalf  of  my  Nation. 

17^^  July.  Present  as  on  the  15*** 
The  old  Tassell  spoke  as  follows. 

Now  the  beloved  men  of  North  Carolina  shall  hear  my  reply  to  what 
they  said  to  me  last  night.  The  talks  you  gave  me  came  from  the 
Governor  to  make  a  path  from  your  Country  to  mine  and  was  verry  good 
till  you  came  to  talk  of  the  boundary  line.  My  beloved  man  and  the 
beloved  man  of  Virginia  have  taken  hold  of  each  other  fast  high  up 
the  arm. 

It  may  be  the  same  by  my  brothers  of  North  Carolina.  But  by  their 
asking  so  much  land  it  seems  as  if  they  want  to  see  what  we  would  say, 
that  we  might  refuse  something,  and  they  might  catch  us  in  a  trap  for 
an  excuse.  I  left  people  both  at  home  and  in  the  woods  far  beyond 
there,  who  are  waiting  and  listening  to  hear  what  I  do.  As  you  are  talk- 
ing of  much  land  I  dont  know  how  they  would  like  that  part  of  your 
proposal.  As  I  said  before  the  beloved  men  are  here  together.  My 
beloved  Man  has  been  to  see  the  Great  beloved  man  of  Virginia  who  I 
suppose  wrote  to  your  Great  beloved  man  to  send  you  here,  and  talk 
about  making  Peace.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  wrote  anything  to 
him  to  require  so  much  land  as  you  seem  to  do.  I  am  talking  to  my 
Brothers  so  I  call  you  all.  as  to  land  I  did  not  expect  any  thing  on  that 
subject;  but  only  concerning  peace.  The  man  above  hath  ordered  it  so 
that  the  white  benches  shall  be  set  down  for  us,  and  I  hope  nothing  will 
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enter  either  of  our  hearts  but  good  thoughts.  I  would  leave  it  to  the 
beloved  man  of  Virginia  to  settle  all  things  (about  Lands)  between  us. 
I  am  talking  with  my  elder  Brothers  on  a  subject  I  cannot  clearly  com- 
prehend. I  did  not  expect  it  would  have  been  put  to  me  at  this  time; 
for  my  elder  Brothers  have  imposed  much  on  me  in  the  land  way.  if 
this  and  another  house  was  packed  full  of  goods  they  would  not  make 
satisfaction.  But  I  will  leave  the  difference  between  us  to  the  great 
Warrior  of  all  America.  It  seems  misterious  to  me  why  you  should  ask 
so  much  land  so  near  me.  I  am  sensible  that  if  we  give  up  these  lands 
they  will  bring  you  more  a  great  deal  than  hundreds  of  pounds.  It 
spoils  our  hunting  ground;  but  always  remains  good  to  you  to  raise 
families  and  stocks  on,  when  the  goods  we  receive  of  you  are  rotten  and 
gone  to  nothing. 

Your  stocks  are  tame  and  marked;  but  we  dont  know  ours  they  are 
wild.  Hunting  is  our  principle  way  of  living.  I  hope  you  will  consider 
this  and  pity  me.  Here  is  my  old  friend  the  Elk  (meaning  CoP. 
Preston)  and  two  particular  from  Virginia  hearing  the  answer  I  make 
to  my  brothers  of  J^orth  Carolina,  you  require  a  thing  I  cannot  do,  for 
which  reason  I  return  you  the  string  of  Beads  to  consider  upon  again. 

In  my  talks  at  Chote  Town  house  there  shall  be  nothing  bad  towards 
my  elder  Brothers.  I  will  hold  them  fast  and  strong.  I  have  been 
often  told  that  my  elder  Brothers  were  naked  and  had  nothing.  I  said 
if  so  I  will  be  naked  also.  I  looked  for  nothing  but  to  raise  my  children 
in  peace  and  safety.  My  former  friend  who  is  now  my  Brothers  enemy 
told  me  if  I  listened  to  you  I  should  wear  hickory  bark  shirts ;  but  that 
Talk  I  do  not  mind. 

returned  the  String 


Then  the  old  Tassell  spoke  to  the  Virginia  Commissioners  as 
follows. 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  my  friends  and  elder  Brothers  who  I  hope  will 
remember  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Ever  since  winter  the  good  talks 
have  been  going  on  between  us.  Here  is  the  Raven  who  first  came  to 
us  with  the  good  talks.  Your  second  messenger  happened  to  be  killed 
by  some  of  our  bad  people,  who  were  not  at  that  time  well  to  my  elder 
Brothers,  and  it  was  a  great  grievance  to  me.  When  the  Raven  came 
here  last  winter  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  my  elder  Brothers,  that  a 
great  and  good  w^arrior  should  go  with  him  into  the  Nation ;  but  this  he 
objected  to  for  fear  some  bad  people  should  accidentily  meet  with  him, 
and  kill  him.  In  that  case  the  Raven  said  **he  must  die  also."  Then 
another  man  was  sent  with  him,  for  which  I  am  verry  thankful  to  my 
elder  Brothers,  in  that  they  left  the  good  Warrior  with  his  own  people. 
Now  I  have  got  this  good  Warrior  fast  by  the  hand,  and  will  lead  him 
to  the  beloved  seats  in  Chote,  where  he  shall  sit  down  and  keep  the 
beloved  talks,  between  me  and  my  Elder  Brothers.     I'll  take  him  and 
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lead  him  through  all  the  Towns  in  safety.  He  shall  sit  down  and  smoke 
with  my  heloved  man.  and  hold  the  chain  of  friendship  hard  and  fast, 
that  nobody  shall  pluck  it  from  him,  as  I  have  him  by  the  hand  and 
determine  never  to  let  him  go.  I  hope  my  elder  Brother  will  never  be 
sorry  that  he  is  gone  with  me.  As  he  is  a  good  man  to  you  he  will  be 
the  same  to  us.  Any  News  that  comes  to  us  there  of  any  kind,  and 
from  any  place  he  shall  send  it  here  to  this  seat  of  Justice,  that  my 
elder  Brothers  may  know  it. 

CoP.  Christian  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Friends  and  Brethren 

At  our  last  meeting  at  this  place,  a  letter  from  our  Great  Warrior 
Gen^  Washington  was  delivered  to  his  Brother  Oconostoto,  by  one  of 
his  war  Captains  and  your  friend  CoP.  Gist.  By  this  letter  you  were 
invited  to  send  some  of  your  young  warriors  to  our  GenP.  Camp  where 
they  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  be  treated  as  friends  and  be  at 
liberty  to  return  in  safety  to  their  country  whenever  they  desire  it,  and 
also  they  shall  be  under  the  care  of  CoP.  Gist  and  be  paid  and  well 
cloathed  during  their  stay.  He  likewise  mentioned  to  you  the  success 
of  his  Battles  and  engagements  on  many  occasions. 

We  can  now  assure  you  from  the  best  inteligence  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  that  his  success  continues  and  that  his  army  is  increased  to  a 
great  number.  You  are  sensible  that  CoP.  Gist  went  all  the  way  to  see 
that  Army  and  the  Great  Council  of  thirteen  United  Countries  last 
winter,  and  brought  inteligence  and  good  talks  from  thence.  You  know 
the  pains  and  trouble  he  has  been  at,  and  how  careful  he  has  been  to  you 
in  bringing  about  a  happy  peace,  betwixt  you  and  your  Brethren  the 
white  people.  And  that  he  has  long  been  a  friend  to  your  Nation  from 
these  reasons  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  to  let  some 
of  your  Warriors  and  young  men  accompany  him  to  the  Northward,  as 
they  can  safely  trust  themselves  with  him.  They  will  then  have  an  op- 
pertunity  of  traveling  through  an  extensive,  rich  and  populous  Country. 
They  will  see  the  Grand  Council  of  thirteen  United  Countries,  in  the 
Great  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Generals  Camp  they  will  see 
the  finest  and  largest  Army  that  ever  was  in  America,  drawn  into  the 
field  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  all  the  good  people  therein,  and  to  keep 
them  from  being  enslaved.  They  may  also  if  they  choose  it  learn  the 
white  peoples  art  of  War,  under  that  Great  and  experienced  General, 
who  will  be  a  father  and  friend  to  your  Nation.  When  they  return, 
they  can  bring  back  all  the  News.  We  do  not  want  them  to  fight  our 
Battles,  but  to  see  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  our  Army  and  Country. 
This  invitation  has  been  given  to  many  tribes  of  Indians  in  friendship 
with  the  white  people ;  and  some  parties  of  the  Warriors  as  we  have  been 
informed  have  joined  the  General.  For  the  same  purpose  he  has  de- 
sired some  of  your  young  men,  which  is  to  show  our  enemies,  that  we 
have  many  Nations  of  Indians  in  friendship  with  us. 
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To  which  the  Tassell  replied  as  follows. 

Here  is  my  friend  and  Brother  (pointing  to  Col  Gist)  whom  I  look 
upon  as  one  of  my  own  people.  He  is  going  to  leave  me  and  travel  into 
a  far  Country,  but  I  hope  he'll  return.  Here  is  one  of  my  people  the 
Pidgeon  that  will  accompany  him  but  I  do  not  know  of  many  more 
that  will.  He  will  think  no  trouble  of  the  journey  it  is  all  by  land  and 
will  seem  light  to  him.  He  once  went  over  the  Great  Water  where  he 
could  not  see  which  way  he  was  going;  but  this  journey  will  be  all  by 
land  and  he  will  think  nothing  of  the  fatague.  I  am  verry  thankful 
that  such  a  man  as  the  Pidgeon  has  undertaken  this  journey;  because 
we  think  much  of  him,  and  I  rely  that  my  friend  will  take  care  of  him. 
I  cannot  be  accountable  how  many  men  will  go  with  the  pidgeon  and 
my  friend ;  I  know  of  only  three  or  four  there  may  be  more  but  will  see 
at  night.  Now  this  is  the  last  talk  I  have  to  give.  We  have  been  long 
here  and  some  of  my  people  are  desirous  to  go  to  their  cornfields  which 
may  be  on  sufferance  for  want  of  labour. 

Tomorrow  I  am  verry  sensible  some  of  them  will  set  out.  I  want  the 
talks  over  myself  as  soon  as  possible;  but  I  know  matters  of  great  con- 
sequence cannot  be  hurried  on.  I  hope  the  business  will  get  so  far  done 
that  I  may  go  in  three  days.  But  we  will  see  one  another  often  times 
at  this  place  where  the  beloved  fire  is  left. 

A  string  to  CoP.  Gist 


The  Tassell  continued  his  speech  as  follows. 

The  beloved  man  who  is  pitched  upon  to  hold  the  good  talks  (meaning 
Cap^  Jo.  Martin )^^  fast  with  me;  my  beloved  man  the  Raven  shall  take 
him  fast  by  the  Hand  and  lead  him  to  the  beloved  seats  in  Chote,  there 
to  hold  each  other  forever.  I  had  a  beloved  man  once  in  my  land,  which 
was  Cameron,  who  was  always  talking  in  my  house,  in  behalf  of  the 
white  Traders,  who  brought  us  supplies  of  goods.  It  has  been  but  a 
little  while  dark.  Here  is  Ellis  Harland  who  lives  in  the  beloved  Town ; 
when  we  get  home,  shall  go  to  Seneca  and  bring  us  goods  as  usual,  there 
is  George  Lowry,  my  Trader  in  Toquo,  him  and  Col**.  Gist  took  hold  of 
each  other,  and  hold  the  peace  Talk,  and  my  friend  here,  knows  it;  I 
determine  to  send  him  with  Ellis  Harland  likewise.  Joseph  Vann  is 
inclined  to  supply  us  with  goods;  He  will  be  living  again  with  us  verry 

'•  Joeeph  Martin,  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  in  1740  was  wild  and  lawless  as  a  lad,  neg- 
lecting his  education  and  running  away  to  join  the  army  at  Fort  Pitt.  In  1769  he  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Powell's  Valley,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  In  1773  he 
removed  to  Henry  County,  Va.,  and  the  following  year  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Dunmoro's  War. 
In  Janiiary,  1775,  as  agent  for  the  Transylvania  Company,  he  established  the  famous  settlement, 
afterwards  forted.  known  as  Martin's  Station.  Following  his  appointment  as  captain  of  militia,  he 
served  on  Christian's  expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indian?.  Among  other  phases  of  military 
service,  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the  Long  I.sland  of  Ilolston  during  the  treaty,  July  20, 
1777.  As  outcome  of  that  treaty,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Henry  agent  to  the  Cherokee  tiibe  on  behalf 
of  Virginia.  Until  his  death  on  December  18,  1808,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  on  the  North 
Carolina  frontier,  frequently  serving  as  agent  and  commissioner  for  Virginia  in  negotiations  with  the 
Indians,  and  representing  Sullivan  County  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  which  appointed  him 
brigadier-general  of  Washington  District.  No  frontiersman  of  his  day  served  in  so  many  important 
public  capacities  or  accompli.shed  more  for  the  pacification  of  the  Indians  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Weatern  borders  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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shortly  in  friendship,  and  I  hope  will  be  agreeable  to  you.  When  I  have 
this  your  warrior  and  my  friend  sitting  on  the  seat  of  Justice  in  Chote, 
every  small  thing  that  is  heard  (as  often  times  it  is  from  the  Creek 
l^ation)  shall  be  sent  and  explained  by  him  to  my  elder  Brothers; 
and  I  will  always  assist  him  in  this  good  work.  The  Warriors  that  go  to 
the  great  and  noble  Warrior,  will  let  him  know  that  I  have  this  good 
man  with  me  in  my  towns.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  for  him  to 
hear,  of  one  of  his  Young  Warriors  being  so  well  received  in  our  beloved 
Town.  I  hope  your  great  and  noble  Warrior  of  America,  will  consider 
my  condition,  because  it  is  poor  and  low  with  me;  because  I  think  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  are  seeking  too  much  land  from  me.  I  hope 
these  my  friends  here  do  not  take  this  amiss.  My  desire  is  that  this 
powerful  Warrior  will  give  me  some  redress,  for  the  great  injury  of 
taking  from  me  one  of  my  principal  Towns. 

This  day  Col°.  Christian  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of 
North  Carolina  the  following  proposals  (viz) 

July  17*^  1777)  The  Virginia  Commissioners  propose  to  join  with 
the  Commissioners  of  iNTorth  Carolina,  in  recommending  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  two  States,  an  extension  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
States  as  far  West  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  Indians ;  if  possible  beyond 
the  present  inhabitants  who  planted  and  were  actual  settlers  in  1776. 
that  then  the  Virginia  Commissioners  will  propose  to  the  Indians  to 
run  a  line  from  that  point,  to  a  point  in  the  mountain  three  miles  below 
Cumberland  Gap;  and  that  they  will  give  the  Indians  a  specifick  sum 
for  the  lands  North  of  that  line;  and  that  the  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sioners should  propose  to  the  Indians,  from  where  the  extension  of  the 
Boundary,  between  the  two  States  terminates,  to  turn  such  courses  as 
will  secure  their  inhabitants  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  hunting  Grounds, 
between  the  middle  &  Overhill  Settlements. 

CoK  Christian  having  intimated  that  an  immediate  answer  in 
writing  was  expected,  the  following  was  prepared  and  delivered 
(Viz) 

We  the  Commissioners  of  North  Carolina  do  agree  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Virginia,  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
two  States,  to  extend  the  line  between  them  as  far  West,  as  the  Indians 
shall  agree  to  give  up  at  this  Treaty.  But  we  think  that  the  proposals 
made  yesterday  respecting  the  boundary  line  between  our  State  and  the 
Indians,  ought  not  to  be  altered.  We  think  it  would  be  verry  unjust  to 
give  up  to  the  Indians  any  part  of  the  settlements,  that  our  State  took 
under  protection  during  the  War.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposal 
of  yesterday,  will  no  more  than  secure  us  a  regular  boundary  tolerably 
straight  so  as  to  include  our  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  Holston  River, 
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as  many  on  the  North  side  will  probably  fall  into  our  State.  As  we 
expect  that  no  settlements  will  be  permitted  to  be  made  within  five 
miles  of  the  Indian  line  on  our  side;  we  think  it  will  be  so  much  the 
more  necessary  that  this  line  should  be  regular  &  straight;  and  that  it 
would  be  verry  inconvenient  to  have  it  irregular  with  many  angles.  We 
have  no  intention  to  purchase  any  lands  from  the  Indians;  neither  can 
we  imagine  that  the  General  Assembly  of  our  State  will  think  it  just  to 
pay  large  sums  of  money  for  lands  and  settlements,  which  they  have  at 
a  great  expence,  protected  during  the  War. 

July  18*^  Present  as  on  the  15^^  ; 

CoP.  Christian  spoke  as  follows. 

Friends  &  Brethren, 

Our  business  at  this  place  was  to  make  peace  with  our  ancient  allies 
the  Cherokees ;  a  peace  that  cannot  be  broken  by  the  artifice  or  injustice 
of  our  enemies  &  yours  and  which  we  hope  will  be  settled  on  such  a  good 
foundation  as  to  continue  unbroken  through  many  succeeding  genera- 
tions; and  under  which  your  nation  may  live  in  safety,  flourish  and 
become  more  powerful  than  ever.  In  order  thereto  we  desired  you  to 
make  your  complaints  &  grieveances  all  known  without  reserve;  and  we 
should  do  the  same  with  you.  This  we  have  both  done;  and  find  you 
have  been  greatly  imposed  upon,  and  abused  by  bad  men  amongst  your- 
selves, who  persuaded  you  from  time  to  time  to  rob  the  white  people, 
and  at  length  to  go  to  war  with  them,  before  you  made  your  complaints 
known  to  our  Governor;  by  which  means  you  involved  yourselves  &  us 
in  trouble.  But  as  all  this  is  done  away,  and  we  are  once  more  become 
friends  and  Allies;  we  thought  the  surest  way  to  continue  that  friend- 
ship and  strengthen  that  Alliance,  would  be  to  fix  a  boundary  between 
you  &  your  brothers  of  Virginia  that  may  stand  firm  &  unbroken  thr'o 
ages  yet  to  come.  The  boundary  we  propose  is  to  take  in  all  the  inhabi- 
tants on  this  side  the  River,  to  the  second  Creek  below  the  Warriors 
ford  at  the  lower  end  of  Carters  Valley,  being  about  three  miles  below 
the  fording;  then  a  straight  line  in  Cumberland  Mountain,  three  miles 
below  the  great  gap,  thr'o  which  the  path  goes  to  the  Kentuckie.  Breth- 
ren consider  that  the  difference  between  this  line,  and  that  run  by  CoP. 
Donelson,  by  consent  of  your  Nation;  and  you  will  find  it  is  not  so 
great  as  you  imagined.  You  are  sensible  that  if  we  had  desired  or 
wanted  your  land,  we  should  have  left  an  army  in  your  Country  and  not 
have  invited  you  to  treat  with  us,  or  support  you  in  your  greatest  dis- 
tress &  promised  to  assist  in  protecting  you  against  your  enemies.  All 
this  was  done  to  you  as  friends,  without  requiring  any  other  return  than 
your  friendship  and  confidence.  Nor  do  we  now  mean  to  ask  the  above 
lands  from  you,  for  any  favour  you  have  already  received  or  is  about  to 
receive  from  us  at  this  Treaty,  so  far  from  it  that  we  propose  to  give  you 
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two  hundred  head  of  breeding  Cows  and  one  hundred  head  of  Sheep  for 
it,  by  the  fall  to  be  delivered  at  this  place  when  the  line  is  run,  at  which 
we  desire  some  of  your  Warriors  to  be  present  that  your  people  may 
have  stocks  of  their  own.  This  stock  we  give  as  a  compensation  for  the 
land  that  falls  within  our  state  when  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia 
and  Worth  Carolina  is  run,  which  may  be  of  great  use  in  cloathing  and 
supporting  your  people.  In  short,  on  your  agreeing  to  this  boundary, 
our  peace  will  be  confirmed  and  you  may  rest  assured  of  the  friendship 
of  Virginia  on  all  future  occasions,  and  that  we  will  become  one  people 
linked  together  by  the  strongest  chain  of  friendship,  interest  and  mutual 
defence.  This  is  the  earnest  desire  of  our  Governor  and  his  great  men 
who  desired  us  to  do  you  the  strictest  justice,  as  we  expect  it  is  of  your 
beloved  man  and  his  warriors.  It  will  then  be  in  our  power  to  prevent 
our  people  from  breaking  over  the  line  or  other  wise  injuring  you, 
which  will  not  be  in  our  power  if  there  is  no  boundary  fixed  between  us. 
We  will  also  send  a  beloved  warrior  with  the  interpreter  to  reside  in 
Chote  to  write  your  letters,  and  deliver  our  talks  to  you  from  time  to 
time  and  to  transact  your  business  while  he  continues  there;  and  we 
will  also  send  a  person  down  with  you  now,  to  repair  your  Arms,  when 
they  are  out  of  order,  at  the  expence  of  Virginia. 

Brethren  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  you  some  of  the  many 
benefits  that  will  arise  to  your  people,  by  fixing  on  and  settling  a 
boundary  between  your  country  and  Virginia,  in  the  manner  we  have 
proposed,  from  which  you  may  readily  conclude  the  many  incon- 
veniences that  must  follow  on  a  refusal  th'o  we  are  at  Peace. 

We  hope  you  will  calmly  and  attentively  consider  these  things,  and 
be  assured  that  we  dont  want  to  take  least  advantage  of  your  situation, 
but  to  do  every  thing  with  you  on  just  and  generous  terms. 

A  double  string 

The  Commissioners  then  withdrew,  and  left  the  Indians  alone 
to  consult,  after  a  short  time  being  met  again,  the  Raven  spoke  as 
follows. 

Now  my  elder  Brothers  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say  which  is  the 
certain  truth  without  wavering.  You  and  me  have  each  other  fast  by 
the  hand  and  we  will  forever  keep  our  hold;  altho  some  difference  may 
arise  in  our  opinion,  while  we  are  talking  the  friendly  talks  together. 
The  bright  chain  of  friendship  is  laid  aside  till  we  can  settle  the  bonds 
of  our  Countries.  I  find  that  my  elder  Brothers  pities  me,  and  is  not 
willing  to  share  me  of  my  land,  which  makes  me  take  consideration  of 
the  matter.  Here  is  my  friends.  Brothers  and  beloved  man  on  both  sides, 
holding  verry  agreeable  talks  together  which  I  hope  will  never  be  inter- 
rupted. The  path  shall  last  forever  and  I  shall  sit  at  home  safe,  and 
confide  that  my  elder  Brothers  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  all  people 
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to  cross  it,  as  if  it  was  a  wall  that  reached  up  to  the  skies.  I  shall  sit  at 
home  and  believe  that  this  path  now  going  to  be  made  is  such  as  no  man 
may  cross.  My  elder  Brothers  may  be  assured  that  I  will  prevent  all  my 
young  men  in  the  same  manner.  I  trust  to  your  beloved  man  to  take 
care  that  none  of  your  people  breaks  over  this  line.  As  all  the  good 
talks  have  been  ended  and  we  are  making  the  path  good  between  us  we 
will  always  be  Brothers  and  this  path  shall  forever  be  observed,  as  our 
children  after  us  are  here  represented  and  we  are  acting  for  future  gen- 
erations. My  elder  Brothers  desired  me  to  mention  a  boundary,  and 
after  that  you  proposed  another.  But  I  tell  you  now  we  will  begin  our 
line  at  the  mouth  of  big  Creek  just  below  Robisons  fort,  and  run  from 
thence  a  straight  line  three  miles  to  the  left  of  Cumberland  Gap.  As  for 
the  path  towards  Kentuckie,  I  dont  know  exactly  where  it  is;  but  the 
Gap  I  speak  of  is  a  verry  remarkable  one,  and  there  is  a  verry  high  nobb 
to  the  left  of  it  which  the  line  may  run  to.  And  let  the  path  go  where 
it  will  I  dont  mind,  for  you  are  welcome  to  a  path,  through  our  land 
any  where.  From  the  mouth  of  this  Creek  to  the  top  of  that  mountain, 
is  the  boundary  fixed  in  my  mind,  and  I  give  it  up  freely;  tho  it  is  or 
used  to  be  a  considerable  part  of  our  hunting  ground;  by  reason  you 
talk  verry  good,  and  has  pity  on  me.  My  young  people  have  not  all  got 
guns.  My  stock  is  all  wild,  and  as  you  have  pitied  me,  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  a  few,  out  of  the  abundance  you  have.  I  should  not  have  spoke 
on  this  head,  but  a  number  of  my  young  men  are  quite  without,  and  our 
stock  is  getting  verry  wild.  Many  of  my  people  are  at  home  and  some 
that  are  counted  particular  wamors ;  to  them  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
all  things  straight  and  prevent  all  evil,  th'o  from  the  talks  sent  to  me 
I  have  no  right  to  think  any  w411  attempt,  to  break  our  chain  of  friend- 
ship. I  have  taken  hold  of  a  warrior  of  my  elder  Brother  to  carry 
home  with  me,  that  nothing  shall  be  hid.  He  shall  sit  down  with  me 
at  home  on  the  seat  of  justice,  and  give  you  every  intelligence  that  comes 
to  my  Nation.  He  is  the  same  man  first  proposed  last  winter,  and  I 
am  glad  the  reasons  I  then  gave  weighed  with  you  for  not  sending  him, 
but  the  unfortunate  one  (meaning  Sam^  Newel)  Now  as  we  have 
fixed  on  a  boundary  which  when  it  is  run,  as  the  warrior  will  ever  be 
with  us,  if  any  of  my  people  trespass  on  you  through  him  you  shall 
know  it  and  the  same  will  be  done  if  your  people  encroach  on  me.  I'll 
hold  the  bright  clear  string  of  friendship  in  the  front  of  my  breast,  as 
a  mark  that  he  shall  be  noticed  through  all  my  nation.  This  Warrior 
I'm  going  to  receive,  shall  never  receive  any  damage.  I  always  will 
suppress  any  plot  (if  any  should  be)  that  may  be  to  his  hurt.  I  have 
done  talking  now.  I  understood  there  was  a  quantity  of  ammunition 
here  to  be  given  us;  I  should  be  glad  it  might  be  given  to  us  this  evening 
that  we  may  be  done.  This  string  I  give  that  it  may  be  confirmed  to 
you  that  what  I  have  said  is  the  truth;  and  that  I  expect  to  take  your 
Warrior  home  with  me  and  make  him  a  great  Warrior  in  my  Nation. 

A  String 
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CoP.  Christian  then  spoke  as  follows. 

Friends  and  Brethren, 

We  are  sorry  to  give  you  or  ourselves  any  farther  trouble  about  a 
boundary  between  you  and  your  Brethren  of  Virginia,  as  the  time  is 
passing,  that  both  parties  longs  to  get  to  their  homes  and  families.  We 
agree  with  you  that  the  line  shall  be  like  a  wall,  high  and  strong  that 
none  can  pass  over  or  break  down.  But  all  that  we  asked  at  first  was  to 
keep  our  settlers  within  that  wall,  and  that  we  could  travel  to  the  Ken- 
tuckie  without  doing  you  any  injury  for  which  we  have  offered  you  a 
reasonable  reward  or  consideration.  But  we  hope  you  will  consider  the 
matter  again;  and  th'o  from  the  mouth  of  the  Creek  you  mention,  to 
that  we  proposed,  the  line  to  begin  at,  is  but  a  verry  little  way,  it  will 
leave  out  near  twenty  of  our  people,  who  have  planted  corn  there,  and 
can  be  of  little  use  to  you.  Therefore  we  expect  you  will  allow  the 
line  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  second  Creek  below  the  ford  and  extend 
to  the  place  you  point  out  in  Cumberland  mountain.  Then  these  people 
who  settled  there  will  be  pleased  as  well  as  all  your  Brothers  and  the 
line  will  be  strong.  You  know  our  beloved  man  the  Governor  has  not 
strained  you  in  any  thing,  for  which  reason  we  expect  you  will  not  stand 
out  about  that  small  point  of  land;  but  small  as  it  is,  several  families 
must  be  ruined  if  they  should  be  moved  off;  and  it  cannot  be  of  any 
real  benefit  to  you. 

The  Raven  then  spoke  as  follows. 

I  depend  on  you  to  let  the  Governor  of  Virginia  know  that  I  had 
fixed  a  boundary,  but  that  at  your  request  I  suffered  it  to  go  to  the 
place  you  propose  upon  my  land. 

Col.  Christian  spoke  as  follows. 

Brothers 

We  have  now  settled  the  boundary  between  you  &  your  Brothers  of 
Virginia  and  you  may  be  assured  our  Governor  and  great  council  will 
make  it  verry  strong.  What  we  have  promised  you  shall  be  delivered 
when  we  run  the  line,  of  which  you  shall  have  due  notice.  We  will 
inform  our  Governor,  of  your  friendly  behaviour  at  the  treaty,  and 
show  him  your  good  talks.  We  will  send  a  proper  person  to  reside  in 
Chote  to  hear  your  talks  and  do  your  business  and  ours  while  he  stays 
there.    And  we  promise  you  he  shall  be  a  good  man  and  warrior. 

That  all  we  have  done  or  may  do  here  may  be  remembered  by  us  and 
our  children  yet  unborn,  we  will  write  the  whole  on  a  large  paper;  and 
your  beloved  man  and  Warriors  sign  it  on  behalf  of  all  the  Overhill 
Cherokees,  and  we  shall  do  the  same  on  behalf  of  our  Governor  and  his 
council.  And  that  you  may  have  it,  when  you  please,  to  show  it  to  all 
your  people  and  know  all  that  it  contains;  we  will  give  you  a  fair  copy 
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of  it.  While  we  are  preparing  this  paper,  in  the  mean  time  we  would  in 
the  name  of  our  Governor,  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  to  agree  with 
our  Brothers  the  Commissioners  from  North  Carolina,  &  fix  a  strong 
wall  between  your  people  and  that  country,  by  which  the  peace,  safety 
and  happiness  of  your  Nation  will  be  fully  secured  and  you  v;ill  have 
the  great  chain  that  begins  in  Chote  held  fast  by  the  Governors  of 
three  Great  Countries,  which  border  on  yours.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
but  these  Governors  will  on  all  occasions,  show  you  their  friendship, 
and  do  your  people  all  the  service  they  can ;  by  which  these  three  great 
Countries  and  the  Cherokees  will  become  one  people.    In  confermation, 

A  String. 

July  the  19^^  present  as  on  the  15^** 
M*".  Avery  spoke  as  follows 

Beloved  man  and  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Brothers  We  (North  Carolina  and  Chote)  have  for  some  days  past, 
been  speaking  the  talks  of  peace.  We  have  listened  attentively  to  what 
you  said,  and  hope  we  remember  all.  What  you  say  about  peace  is 
verry  good  and  friendly. 

Brothers  now  listen  and  hear  what  we  are  going  to  say  we  come  from 
the  Governor  &  Council  of  North  Carolina,  to  speak  for  them  and  all 
that  country.  They  must  all  hear  the  peace  talks  that  you  and  we  shall 
speak  this  day,  and  will  all  observe  the  peace  that  shall  be  made,  and 
we  must  do  justice  to  all.  Brothers  listen  well  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  In  former  times  you  had  little  intercourse  with  your  Brothers  of 
North  Carolina.  We  considered  you  as  neighbors  friends  &  Brothers. 
Your  young  men  and  ours  have  had  time  to  grow  up  in  the  last  peace. 
After  the  Big  Wolf  (Gov**.  Tryon)  had  settled  a  line  with  your  Nation; 
our  Governor  and  great  Council  sent  you  no  talks  all  that  time,  that  we 
know  of,  or  received  any  from  you.  Thus  matters  continued  untill  last 
fall  was  a  year,  our  Great  Council  appointed  a  beloved  man  to  deliver 
you  a  talk;  you  were  then  our  friends.  They  gave  this  beloved  Man  a 
thousand  pounds  out  of  their  Treasury,  which  was  sufficient  to  buy  3  or 
4000  of  Gun  powder,  with  this  money  he  was  to  purchase  such  goods  as 
would  best  suit  you  and  to  give  them  to  you  as  a  present.  M"".  Wilkin- 
son at  Keowee  was  to  give  you  notice.  Our  beloved  man  went  last  april 
or  may  was  a  year,  few  or  none  of  you  came  to  hoar  our  good  talks  <S: 
receive  our  presents.  We  then  thought  to  s(Mid  you  good  talks  frequently, 
to  cultivate  a  good  friendship  with  you,  and  hear  good  talks  from  you  as 
friends.  We  hope  this  will  be  the  case  when  we  live  in  friendship 
hereafter. 

We  propose  that  a  beloved  man  shall  reside  at  Chote  in  behalf  of  our 
State  to  deliver  the  talks  of  our  Great  beloved  man  to  your  Great  beloved 
man  and  all  your  Warriors;  also  to  write  your  talks  to  him,  that  the 
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good  talks  may  go  from  the  everlasting  doors  of  friendsliip,  that  shall 
always  stand  open  at  IsTewbern  to  the  doors  of  friendship  at  Chote;  and 
the  good  talks  also  go  from  Chota  to  Newbern ;  and  that  by  this  means 
the  path  of  Peace  may  be  kept  clear,  and  Brothers  on  both  sides  see  one 
another  clearly,  your  complaints  if  you  shall  hereafter  have  any  will 
surely  come  to  the  ears  of  our  great  beloved  man  &  the  great  Council, 
which  you  told  us  you  long  ago  wished  for. 

In  your  talks  to  us,  day  before  yesterday,  you  seemed  to  doubt  whether 
your  Brothers  of  I^orth  Carolina,  were  sincerely  willing  to  make  peace 
with  you.  Brothers  we  were  sori*y  to  hear  this.  We  appeal  to  the  great 
being  above  who  knows  all  our  hearts.  He  knows  all  our  hearts  are 
sincere,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  have  peace  with  you,  if  you  will  make 
peace  with  us  on  just  and  honorable  terms ;  a  peace  that  will  be  lasting. 
We  do  not  desire  to  make  a  short  Peace;  but  a  firm  and  ever  lasting 
peace.  If  you  will  not  settle  a  boundary  line  with  us  the  peace  cannot 
be  lasting;  for  we  cannot  tell  our  people  how  far  to  go,  and  this  will 
make  disputes  between  us  hereafter.  You  propose  to  delay  this  matter 
and  refer  it  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  both  States  having  distinct  seperate  interests  (and  powers)  like  two 
Brothers.  You  said  that  you  did  not  expect  it,  did  not  come  prepared 
for  this  necessary  part  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  verry  strange  &  mis- 
terious  to  us.  You  also  seem  to  suspect  that  we  went  to  entrap  you 
for  an  excuse,  but  in  order  to  convince  you  that  your  suspicions  are 
wrong,  we  would  observe  to  you  that  when  your  Nation  had  begun  the 
war,  that  was  provocation  &  excuse  enough;  if  your  Brothers  of  North 
Carolina  had  been  averse  to  peace,  they  needed  no  other  excuse  to  carry 
on  the  war.  But  our  armies  returned  &  left  the  whole  country  to  your 
Nation,  as  before  the  War.  This  may  convince  you  that  our  State  are 
not  desirous  to  drive  you  away;  but  to  let  you  live  there  in  Peace  as 
friends  &  neighbors,  if  you  will  remain  peacible  and  be  friends.  This 
may  also  convince  you  that  our  State  did  not  covet  your  lands  inas- 
much as  one  army,  did  not  stay  in  the  middle  settlements,  where  they 
had  possession,  and  might  have  built  forts  and  kept  the  country.  We 
desired  you  to  speak  your  mind  freely  and  believe  you  have  done  it ;  we 
thank  you  for  it.  We  also  have  spoken  our  minds  freely,  and  this  is 
the  way  to  know  one  anothers  sentiments  fully. 

Now  listen  Brothers  to  what  we  shall  say.  Our  Great  beloved  man 
and  Great  Council  of  North  Carolina,  are  desirous  not  to  suffer  any 
bad  men  to  live  between  your  country,  and  your  Brothers  of  that 
Country;  and  they  want  to  establish  a  seat  of  Justice  at  Watauga,  and 
to  send  a  beloved  man  to  sit  thereon;  that  this  beloved  man  may  keep 
all  bad  people  in  order,  and  cause  those  that  are  verry  bad  to  be  hanged 
up  by  the  neck ;  and  suffer  none  to  injure  you  or  make  mischief  between 
us.  You  have  proposed  that  all  the  people  of  Watauga  &  Nolachuckie, 
should  be  removed  quite  away,  and  we  have  told  you  in  what  manner 
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during  the  war  which  you  had  made;  North  Carolina  took  them  under 
protection  for  their  own  people  and  supported  them  there  in  war;  and 
that  you  by  making  this  war  had  caused  this  protection  to  come,  that 
having  now  become  friends  and  promised  to  support  them,  we  desire  to 
be  always  friends.  We  now  tell  you  that  wo  think  it  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, for  you  to  ask  us  to  drive  them  away.  You  mention  your 
distress.  You  allow  it  good  and  right  to  pity  those  in  distress,  during 
the  war,  you  distressed  the  inhabitants  of  Watauga  and  ^^olachuckie. 
You  were  stronger,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  their  substance  and  kill 
them  all  in  their  distress  North  Carolina  pitied  and  gave  them  help  & 
support;  this  we  hope  you  allow  was  right  and  good,  their  substance 
which  you  destroyed  and  the  damage  you  did  them  was  verry  great. 
They  are  still  in  distress  &  still  entitled  the  pity  <S:  assistance  of  North 
Carolina  &  must  have  it ;  which  you  will  also  allow  is  right.  The  Horses 
Avhich  you  took  from  these  people,  your  beloved  man  promised  last  fall 
should  be  brought  in  and  returned  and  the  stock  made  good  we  are 
sorry  that  this  has  not  been  complied  with  on  your  part. 

Brothers  listen.  The  Great  Being  above  hath  said  that  the  man  who 
would  have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly.  Now  as  Calamity  is 
the  common  lot  of  mankind,  you  may  in  the  course  of  things  see  great 
trouble  &  want  our  assistance  as  friends  &  allies  now  Brothers,  if  you 
are  good  and  friendly  on  this  occasion,  who  knows  but  the  Great  Being 
above  who  lives  to  reward  friendly  actions,  may  put  it  into  the  Heart 
of  the  Great  beloved  man  of  North  Carolina  &  the  Great  Council  to 
help  you  at  some  future  day  when  your  necessities  may  require  it.  He 
no  doubt,  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  make  you  the  present  we  spoke  of, 
and  he  can  send  down  all  good  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of  man.  Lastly 
to  convince  you  that  we  are  sincerely  disposed  for  peace,  &  willing  to 
be  as  easy  with  you  as  we  possibly  can,  in  justice  to  our  own  inhabi- 
tants, we  have  reconsidered  the  matter  of  the  boundary  line,  and  now 
propose  one  which  we  understand  will  be  more  agreeable  to  your  War- 
riors (viz)  Beginning  on  the  North  bank  of  Holston  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Clouds  Creek  being  the  second  Creek,  below  the  lower  end  of 
Carters  Valey,  running  thence  a  straight  line  towards  a  high  point  or 
Nobb  in  Cumberland  Mountain  to  the  left  hand  of  the  great  Gap, 
untill  this  line  shall  meet  with  the  line  between  the  two  States,  hereafter 
to  be  extended ;  and  running  from  the  mouth  of  Clouds  Creek  aforesaid 
a  straight  line  to  the  highest  point  of  a  mountain  called  the  High  rock  or 
Chimney  top,  and  from  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  Camp 
Creek  otherwise  called  McNamies  Creek  on  the  South  bank  of  Nola- 
chuckie  River,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Camp  Creek,  a  South  East  course 
into  the  mountains  that  divide  the  Hunting  grounds,  of  the  Over  hill 
Towns  from  those  of  the  middle  settlements. 

In  confirmation,  a  String. 
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The  Warriors  being  consulted  for  a  short  time,  the  Chiefs  re- 
sumed their  seats,  then  the  old  Tassell  arose  and  replied  as 
follows. 

The  beloved  men  of  Carolina  shall  now  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  now 
I  will  let  you  know  what  I  have  to  say;  and  I  hope  you'll  remember, 
That  the  Island  you  see  there  belongs  to  CoP.  Gist.  It  is  to  keep  the 
beloved  fire  on,  to  bring  the  Cherokees  to  talk  by.  I\^o  man  shall  hold 
any  right  thereto  but  Col°.  Gist.  Your  beloved  fire  shall  be  on  this 
side  the  River  last  war  your  beloved  fire  was  on  this  side  and  ours  on  the 
Island,  so  that  it  must  be  reserved  for  him.  I  am  the  man  that  speaks  to 
my  elder  Brothers,  I  speak  to  my  elder  Brothers  nothing  but  truth  as  I 
always  do.  dont  stop  your  ears,  but  hear  and  remember  well.  Dont 
forget,  as  people  sometimes  do.  Observe  that  none  are  so  deaf  as  those 
who  will  not  hear.  Dont  forget.  Here  was  my  elder  Brother  talking 
just  now.  I  shall  remember  what  w^as  said.  I  shall  send  my  great  Talk 
to  the  Great  Warrior  of  America,  for  him  to  consider  what  has  been 
doing.  He  is  the  head  of  all,  he  ought  to  hear  and  consider  the  talks; 
likewise  the  Governor  of  Virginia  that  nothing  may  be  hid  that  has 
been  done.  You  have  asked  me  for  the  ground  I  walk  upon ;  you  have 
asked  me  for  my  land;  the  dividing  line  to  begin  on  the  River  where 
the  Virginia  people  left  it,  running  thence  to  the  Chimney  top;  thence 
across  ISTonachucky  to  the  Creek  you  mentioned.  Let  this  be  the  line 
untill  CoP.  Gist  returns  and  brings  word  from  the  Great  Warrior  of 
America,  and  then  the  line  can  be  marked.  As  you  are  the  beloved 
men  of  Carolina,  I  listened  to  your  talks  they  went  to  my  heart.  The 
land  I  give  up,  will  ever  hold  good ;  it  will  ever  be  as  good  as  it  is  now ; 
and  when  we  are  all  dead  and  gone  it  will  continue  to  produce.  There- 
fore I  expect  when  you  come  to  run  the  line,  that  you  will  bring  some 
acknowledgement.  You  have  now  come  empty  handed,  with  nothing  to 
make  us  an  acknowledgement  for  the  land,  which  will  afford  bread  to 
those  yet  unborn,  when  goods  will  be  rotten  and  gone.  You  come  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Worth  Carolina  to  talk  peace  talks  &  make  a  line ; 
but  you'll  tell  your  beloved  man  of  the  value  of  the  land. — IN'ow  I  am 
done;  I  give  up  the  land  you  asked;  I  shall  say  no  more.  If  you  ask 
for  more,  I  will  not  give  it.    In  confirmation  I  give  you  a  string. 

A  string. 

About  this  time  it  rained ;  The  Commissioners,  Indian  Chiefs 
and  some  Warriors  retired  to  a  house  in  the  Fort  where  M"". 
Sharp  spoke  as  follows. 

Brothers,  We  have  now  heard  you  talk  about  the  Boundary  line  and 
want  to  understand  it  clearly.  We  would  bo  glad  that  the  Great  War- 
rior of  America  should  hear  all  the  good  talks  that  hath  been  between 
U8  at  this  place.    But  we  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  line 
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agreed  to  and  established  between  jour  country  and  ours  immediately. 
We  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  delay  that  matter  untill  we  hear  from 
the  Warrior  of  America;  because  our  present  controversy  is  a  matter 
that  only  respects  your  Country  and  ours,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better,  and  what  we  agree  to  no  man  will  alter.  Remember  now  that  we 
dont  promise,  nor  flatter  you  with  the  hopes  of  any  reward  but  our 
friendship  which  we  hope  you  will  merit  and  thereby  may  be  as  lasting 
as  your  JSTation.  [therefore  we  hope  you  will  now  agree  with  us  on  a 
boundary,  and  meet  some  of  our  beloved  men,  sometime  this  fall  (of 
which  you  shall  have  due  notice)  and  have  the  path  marked  clear  and 
make  it  high  and  strong ;  thereby  our  peace  may  be  lasting  and  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  both  Nations. 

N,  B.  The  paragraph  contained  in  the  last  five  lines  of  the  above 
talk  was  objected  against,  as  improper  to  be  delivered  at  this  time,  and 
the  reasons  given  by  M^.  Avery. 

The  Raven  replied  sitting, 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer.  I  am  agreeable  to  the  last  talk.  I  hope 
the  great  beloved  man  of  Carolina  will  take  pity  on  us  and  consider  us 
for  the  land  which  I  think  he  ought  to  do,  but  I  do  not  demand  it. 
But  it  was  always  a  custom  when  lines  were  run  to  get  something.  I 
hope  pity  will  be  taken  on  me  but  the  line  shall  be  made  firm  and 
lasting  as  I  give  up  the  land. 

Articles  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  made  and  concluded  at  Fort  Patrick 
Henry  near  the  Long  Island  on  Holston  July  20^^  1777,  between  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  behalf  of  that 
State;  and  the  subscribing  chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
called  the  Overhill  Indians. 

Article  1^^  That  hostilities  shall  forever  cease  between  the  said 
Cherokees  and  the  people  of  Virginia  from  this  time;  and  that  Peace, 
friendship,  and  mutual  confidence  ensue,  and  if  either  party  is  attacted 
by  any  Nation  of  Indians  whatsoever,  the  other  party  is  to  give  such 
assistance  as  may  be  required,  as  soon  as  men  can  be  raised  for  that 
purpose,  after  the  requisition  is  made,  without  pay  or  reward. 

Article  2^^.  That  all  white  or  negroe  prisoners  belonging  to  any  of  the 
United  States,  among  the  said  Indians,  if  any  there  be;  shall  be  given 
up  immediately  to  the  person  who  shall  be  appointed  to  reside  at  Chota 
as  agent  for  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  whom  also  the  said  Cherokees  are 
to  deliver  all  Horses  Cattle  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Virginia;  which  they  have  taken  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  War 
that  can  possibly  be  discovered  and  procured. 

Article  3**.  That  no  white  man  shall  be  suffered  to  reside  in  or  pass 
thr'o  the  Over  Hill  Towns  without  a  proper  Certificate  signed  by  three 
magistrates  in  the  County  of  Washington  in  Virginia  or  in  the  County 
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of  Watauga  in  N^orth  Carolina  to  be  produced  to  &  approved  of,  by 
said  Agent.  Any  person  failing  or  neglecting  to  comply  herewith  is  to 
be  apprehended  by  the  Cherokees  and  delivered  to  the  said  agent,  whom 
they  are  to  assist  in  conducting  such  person  to  the  Commanding  Officer 
at  Fort  Henry,  and  the  said  Cherokees  may  apply  to  their  own  use,  all 
the  effects  such  persons  may  be  in  possession  of  at  the  time  they  are 
taken  in  the  I^ation.  And  should  any  runaway  Negroes  get  into  the 
Overhill  Towns,  the  Cherokees  are  to  secure  such  slaves  untill  the  agent 
can  give  Notice  to  the  owners,  who  on  receiving  them  are  to  pay  such 
reward  as  the  agent  may  judge  reasonable. 

Article  4*^.  That  all  white  men  residing  in  or  passing  thr'o  the 
Overhill  Country  properly  authorized  or  certified  as  aforesaid,  are  to 
be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property,  and  to  be  at  Liberty  to 
remove  in  safety  when  they  desire  it.  If  any  white  man  shall  murder 
an  Indian  he  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  a  magistrate  in  Washington  County 
to  be  tried  &  put  to  death  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  State.  And  if 
any  Indian  shall  murder  a  white  man  the  said  Indian  is  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  Cherokees,  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  at  Chota  or  two 
magistrates  in  the  County  of  Washington. 

Article  5^^.  That  as  many  white  people  have  settled  on  lands,  below 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  the  Cherokees,  commonly  called 
Donaldsons  line,  (which  lands  they  have  repeatedly  claimed  in  the 
course  of  this  Treaty)  &  which  makes  it  necessary  to  extend  and  fix  a 
new  boundary;  and  just  and  equitable  to  purchase  the  lands  con- 
tained therein.  It  is  therefore  agreed  by  &  between  the  said  Commis- 
sioners in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  subscribing  Chiefs  in  behalf  of  the  said  Cherokees,  on  the  other  part, 
in  free  &  open  Treaty,  without  restraint  fear  reserve  or  compulsion 
of  either  parties;  that  a  boundary  line  between  the  people  of  Virginia 
&  the  Cherokees  be  established,  and  the  lands  within  the  same  be  sold 
and  made  over  to  the  said  Commonwealth,  which  line  is  to  begin  at  the 
lower  corner  of  Donaldson  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Holston 
and  to  run  down  that  River  according  to  the  meanders  thereof,  and 
binding  thereon  including  the  great  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Clouds 
Creek,  being  the  second  Creek  below  the  Warriors  ford  at  the  mouth  of 
Carters  Valey;  thence  running  a  straight  line  to  a  high  point  on  Cum- 
berland mountain,  between  three  and  five  miles  below  or  westward  of 
the  great  gap,  which  leads  to  the  settlements  on  the  Kentuckie  this  last 
mentioned  line  is  to  be  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Virginia 
and  the  Cherokees.  And  all  the  land  between  the  said  line,  and  that 
run  by  CoP.  Donelson,  and  between  the  said  River  and  Cumberland 
Mountain  as  low  as  the  new  Boundary,  is  to  be  the  present  purchase. 
For  which  tract  of  land  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  within  the  limits 
of  Virginia,  when  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Virginia,  &  Caro- 
lina is  extended,  the  said  Commissioners  agi*ee  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
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monwealth,  to  give  the  said  Cherokees  two  hundred  Cows  and  One  hun- 
dred Sheep,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Great  Island  when  the  said  line  shall 
be  run  from  the  River  to  Cumberland  Mountain,  to  which  the  said 
Cherokees  promise  to  send  deputies  and  twenty  young  men,  on  due 
N^otice  of  the  time  being  given  them.  And  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  said  stocks  of  Cattle  and  Sheep,  the  said  Chiefs  do  for  themselves  and 
their  Nation  sell  make  over  &  convey  to  the  said  Commonwealth  all  the 
lands  contained  within  the  above  described  Bounds,  and  do  hereby  for- 
ever quit  and  relinquish  all  their  right  title  Claim  or  interest  in  and  to 
the  said  lands  or  any  part  thereof  and  they  agree  that  the  same  may  be 
held  enjoyed  &  ocupied  by  the  purchasers,  and  that  they  have  a  just 
right  and  are  fully  able  to  sell  and  convey  the  said  lands  in  as  full  clear 
and  ample  a  manner,  as  any  lands  can  possibly  be  or  ever  have  been  sold 
made  over  or  conveyed  by  any  Indians  whatever. 

Article  6^^.  And  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  cause  or  pretence 
on  either  side  to  break  and  infringe  on  the  peace  so  hapily  established 
between  Virginia  and  the  Cherokees,  it  is  agreed  by  the  Commissioners 
and  Indian  Chiefs  aforesaid,  that  no  white  man  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever shall  build  plant  improve  settle  hunt  or  drive  any  stock  below  the 
said  boundary,  on  pain  of  being  drove  off  by  the  Indians,  and  his 
property  of  every  kind  being  taken  from  him.  But  all  persons  who  are 
or  may  hereafter  settle  above  said  line  are  quietly  and  peacibly  to  reside 
therein  without  being  molested  disturbed  or  hindered  by  any  Cherokee 
Indian  or  Indians,  and  should  the  Stoek  of  those  who  settle  near  above 
the  line,  range  over  the  same  into  the  Indian  Land,  they  are  not  to  be 
claimed  by  any  Indian,  nor  the  owner  or  any  person  for  him  to  be  pre- 
vented from  hunting  them;  provided  such  person  do  not  carry  a  gun, 
otherwise  the  gun  &  stock  are  both  forfeited  to  the  Indians,  or  any  other 
person,  who  on  due  proof  can  make  it  appear;  nor  is  any  Indian  to 
hunt  or  carry  a  Gun  within  the  said  purchase  without  licence  first  ob- 
tained from  two  Justices;  nor  to  travel  from  any  of  the  Towns  over  the 
Hill  to  any  part  within  the  said  Boundary,  without  a  pass  from  the 
Agent.  This  article  to  be  in  force  untill  a  proper  Law  is  made  to  pre- 
vent encroachments  on  the  Indian  Lands  &  no  longer. 

Article  7^'\  That  all  Goods  of  every  kind  given  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  to  the  said  Cherokees  are  to  be  delivered  them;  and  that 
one  of  the  Commissioners  with  a  party  of  men  go  some  distance  to 
escort  them  out  of  the  settlements. 

Signed  by  the  Virg^.  Comr®.  &  20  Chiefs  &  Warriors 


Col".  Christian  spoke  as  follows 

Friends  and  Brethren,  Warriors  and  Chiefs. 

Last  Spring  we  your  Brothers  of  Virginia  met  you  at  this  place,  and 
kindled  the  Council  fire.  We  then  smoked  the  pipe  of  Peace  shaked  the 
hand  of  friendship   and   brightened   the  Great   chain   that  linked   our 
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fathers  together,  which  unhappily  had  contracted  some  rust.  We  opened 
the  path  from  Chote  to  Williamsburgh,  washed  the  Blood  away  that 
darkened  it  and  made  it  so  clear  and  light,  that  your  beloved  man  and 
a  number  of  his  friends  walked  therein  without  stumbling;  and  shaked 
hands  with  our  beloved  man  the  Governor  and  his  great  Council  and 
had  many  good  talks  with  them.  We  have  met  a  second  time  to  confirm 
the  Peace  we  then  began  and  have  been  many  days  speaking  together 
like  friends,  round  the  same  council  fire.  All  our  talks  have  been  good 
as  they  were  intended  to  strengthen  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship. 

Our  alliance  has  been  made  stronger  by  our  Brethren  of  I^orth  Caro- 
lina who  sit  before  this  council  fire  with  us.  They  have  taken  hold  of 
the  Great  chain  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  Governor  at  Newbern 
who  we  make  no  doubt  Avill  receive  it  with  pleasure  and  hold  it  fast. 
We  have  hurried  the  War  hatchet  and  the  black  belts  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  planted  a  tree  over  them,  that  they  may  forever  be  hid  and  forgotten 
by  us;  and  in  their  place  we  have  taken  fast  hold  of  the  Great  Chain 
and  the  White  Belts  which  we  will  never  more  let  loose,  we  have  made  a 
firm,  lasting  and  as  we  believe  an  honorable  Peace;  and  established  a 
boundary  between  your  country  and  ours,  which  we  hope  will  last  till 
time  shall  be  no  more,  future  generations  will  see  it  and  enjoy  the  happy 
effects  of  it  when  all  present  shall  be  in  the  dust  and  forgotten. 

The  cry  and  the  noise  of  War  will  no  more  be  heard  in  our  land,  by 
which  so  many  brave  warriors  fell;  nor  will  your  Warriors  faces  be 
any  more  blacked,  to  meet  us  in  the  field  of  battle  nor  their  hands 
stained  with  the  blood  of  lonely  people  traveling  in  the  path.  On  con- 
trary we  will  every  man  return  in  peace  and  safety,  to  our  own  homes 
and  employ  ourselves  in  the  most  delightful  business  of  life,  that  of 
raising  and  taking  care  of  our  children.  Then  our  thoughts  will  be  easy 
and  our  minds  at  rest ;  and  we  will  not  be  so  ready  to  listen  to  the  talks 
of  bad  men,  nor  so  easily  imposed  upon  by  them.  The  Great  &  Good 
being  who  rules  and  governs  this  world  in  wisdom,  hath  put  into  all  our 
hearts  to  make  this  Peace.  We  hope  he  hath  smiled  with  pleasure  upon 
us  while  we  have  been  employed  in  it;  and  that  the  Peace  we  have  now 
made  will  be  a  blessing  to  our  posterity  while  that  Great  light  shines, 
or  this  water  continues  to  run  in  this  stream.  After  giving  our  warrior 
and  friends  who  are  going  with  you  into  your  particular  care  and  de- 
livering such  presents  as  our  Governor  has  sent  to  this  place,  nothing 
more  remains  for  us  to  do,  but  to  assure  you  of  the  friendship  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  that  we  will  truly  represent  your  good  conduct  to  our  Gov- 
ernor ;  and  to  shake  you  our  Brothers  by  the  arm,  wish  you  a  safe 
journey  to  your  country,  a  happy  meeting  with  your  families  and 
friends  and  peace  and  prosperity  to  your  whole  Nation. 

A  String. 
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Articles  of  a  Treaty  of  peace  made  and  concluded  at  Fort 
Henry  on  Holston  River  near  the  Long  Island  July  20*^^  1777  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
behalf  of  the  said  State  of  the  one  part  and  the  subscribing  Chiefs 
of  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  called  the  Overhill  Indians 
of  the  other  part. 

Article  1^^  That  Hostilities  shall  forever  cease  between  the  said 
Cherokees  and  the  white  people  of  North  Carolina  from  this  time  for- 
ward; and  that  peace,  friendship  &  mutual  confidence  shall  ensue. 

Art.  2.  That  all  white  or  Negroe  prisoners  among  the  said  Cherokees 
(if  any  there  be)  belonging  to  said  State  shall  be  given  up  immediately 
to  the  person  who  shall  be  appointed  to  reside  among  the  said  Cherokees 
as  agent  for  said  State;  to  whom  also  the  said  Cherokees  are  to  deliver 
all  the  Horses  cattle  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  people  of  the 
said  State,  which  they  have  taken  away  since  the  beginning  of  the  late 
War,  that  can  possibly  be  discovered  and  produced. 

Art.  3^^.  That  no  white  man  shall  be  suffered  to  reside  in  or  pass 
through  the  said  Overhill  Towns  without  a  sufficient  certificate  signed 
by  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  some  County  of  North  Carolina  or 
Washington  County  in  Virginia  or  higher  authority  of  any  of  the 
United  States  to  be  produced  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  said  agent, 
any  person  failing  to  comply  herewith  shall  be  apprehended  by  the 
Cherokees  and  delivered  to  the  agent,  whom  they  are  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting such  person  to  the  nearest  Justice  of  the  peace  to  be  punished 
for  the  Violation  of  this  Article;  and  the  said  Cherokees  may  apply  to 
their  own  use  all  the  effects  such  person  shall  then  and  there  be  pos- 
sessed of  at  the  time  he  is  taken  in  said  Towns  or  County  thereunto  be- 
longing, and  should  any  runaway  Negroes  get  into  the  Overhill  Towns 
the  Cherokees  are  to  secure  such  Slaves  untill  the  agent  can  give  notice 
to  the  owners,  who  on  receiving  them  shall  pay  such  reward  as  the  agent 
may  judge  reasonable. 

Art.  4^*^.  That  all  white  men  residing  in  or  passing  through  the  Over- 
hill country,  authorized  or  certified  as  aforesaid  are  to  be  protected  in 
their  persons  and  property,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  remove  in  safety. 
And  the  said  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  have  liberty  to  send  one  or 
more  Traders  with  goods  into  any  part  of  the  said  Overhill  Country  or 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  said  Cherokees  with  necessarys. 
If  any  white  man  shall  murder  an  Indian  he  is  to  bo  delivered  up  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  nearest  County  to  be  tryed  and  put  to  death 
according  to  the  Laws  of  the  State.  And  if  any  Indian  shall  murder  a 
white  man,  the  said  Indian  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  Cherokees  in 
the  presence  of  the  agent  at  Chote  or  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
nearest  County. 

Art.  5^**.  That  the  Boundary  line  between  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and   the  said  Overhill  Cherokees  shall  forever  hereafter  be   and 
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remain  as  follows  (to wit)  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  dividing  line 
which  during  this  treaty  hath  been  agreed  upon  between  the  said  Over- 
hill  Cherokees  and  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  the  line  between  that 
State  and  ISTorth  Carolina  (hereafter  to  be  extended)  shall  cross  or 
intersect  the  same;  running  thence  a  right  line  to  the  I^orth  bank  of 
Holston  Biver  at  the  mouth  of  Clouds  Creek,  being  the  second  Creek 
below  the  Warriors  ford  at  the  mouth  of  Carters  Yaley;  thence  a  right 
line  to  the  highest  point  of  a  mountain  called  the  high  rock  or  Chimney 
Top;  from  thence  a  right  line  to  the  mouth  of  Camp  Creek  otherwise 
called  McJN'amies  Creek  on  the  South  bank  of  N'onachuckie  River, 
about  ten  miles  or  thereabouts  below  the  mouth  of  Great  Limestone,  be 
the  same  more  or  less;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Camp  Creek  aforesaid  a 
South  East  course  into  the  Mountains,  which  divide  the  Hunting 
grounds  of  the  middle  settlements  from  those  of  the  Overhill  Cherokees. 
And  the  said  Overhill  Cherokees  in  behalf  of  themselves  their  heirs  and 
successors  do  hereby  freely  in  open  Treaty,  acknowledge  and  confess  that 
all  the  lands  to  the  East,  North  East  &  South  East  of  the  said  line  and 
lying  South  of  the  said  line  of  Virginia  at  any  time  heretofore  claimed 
by  the  said  Overhill  Cherokees  do  of  right  now  belong  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina;  and  the  said  subscribing  chiefs  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Overhill  Cherokees  their  heirs  and  successors  do  hereby  in  open  Treaty 
now  and  forever  relinquish  and  give  up  to  the  said  State  and  forever 
quit  claim  all  right,  title,  claim  and  demand  of  in  and  to  the  Lands 
comprehended  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  the  lines  aforesaid. 

Article  6*^*^.  And  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  cause  or  pretence 
on  either  side  to  break  and  infringe  on  the  peace  so  happily  established 
between  North  Carolina  and  the  said  Cherokees,  it  is  agreed  by  the 
Commissioners  and  Indian  Chiefs  aforesaid,  that  no  white  man  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  shall  build,  plant,  improve,  settle,  hunt,  or  drive 
stock  below  the  said  Boundary  line  on  pain  of  being  drove  off  by  the 
Indians,  and  further  punished  according  to  Law.  Nor  shall  any  man 
who  may  go  over  the  line  in  search  of  any  stray  creature  be  permitted 
on  any  pretence  to  carry  a  Gun  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  to  the 
informer. 

In  testimony  of  all  and  singular  the  above  articles  &  agreements  the 
parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  in  open  treaty 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Read  interpreted  signed  and  ratified  in  the  Great  Island  opposite  to 
the  Fork. 

Memorandum  before  signing,  that  the  Tassell  yesterday  objected 
against  giving  up  the  Great  Island  opposite  to  Fort  Henry  to  any  per- 
son or  country  whatever  except  CoP.  Nathaniel  Gist  for  whom  and 
themselves  it  was  reserved  by  the  Cherokees. 

The  Raven  did  the  same  this  day  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  and  desired 
that  CoP.  Gist  might  sit  down  upon  it  when  he  pleased,  as  it  belonged 
to  him,  and  them  to  hold  good  talks  on. 
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Waightstill  Avery  (Seal) 

William  Sharp  (Seal) 

Robert  Lanier  (Seal) 

Joseph  Winston  (Seal) 


Witnesses 
Jacob  Womack 
James  Robison 
John  Reed 
Isaac  Bledsoe 
Brice  Martin 
John  Redd 
John  Kearns 


Oconostoto  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(of  Chote) 

Kay  eta  eh  his  X  mark  (SeaF 

(or  the  old  Tassell) 

(of  Toquoe  ) 

Savanukeh  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(or  the  Raven) 

(of  Chote         ) 

Willanawaw  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(of  Toquoe) 

Ootosseteh  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(of  Highwassa) 

Attusah  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(or  the  N^.ward  warrior  ) 

(of  the  mouth  of  Tellico  River) 

Oosku'ah  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(or  Abram         ) 

(of    Chilhowey) 

Tholloweh  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(or  the  Raven  from  the  ) 

(mouth  of  Tellico  River) 

Toos  tooh  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(from  the  mouth  of) 

(Tellico  River  ) 

Awo  Yah  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(or  the  Pidgeon     ) 

(of  Natchey  Creek) 

Oostope*  teh  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(or  the  mankiller) 

(or  highwassa        ) 

Tille  '  hau  '  eh  his  X  mark         (Seal] 

(or  the  Chesnut) 

(of  Tellico  ) 

Quu  lu  kah  his  X  mark  (Seal^ 

(of  Highwassee) 

Anna  ke  hu  jah  his  X  mark       (Seal] 

(or  the  Girl  of  Tuskegee) 

Anneechah  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(of  Tuskega) 

Ske'aktu  kah  his  X  mark  (Seal] 

(of  Cetico) 

Atta  kul'la^kulla  his  X  mark     (Seal 

(or  the  little  Carpenter) 

(of  Natchey  Creek  ) 
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Oo  koo  ne  kali  his  X  mark         (Seal) 
(or  the  white  owl     ) 
(of   Watchey    Creek) 

Tha  ta  gulla  his  X  mark  (Seal) 

(or  the  Potclay  of  Chilhowey) 

Tus  ka  sah  his  X  mark  (Seal) 

(or  the  Tarapin) 
(of  Chiles  tooch) 

Sun  ne  wauh  his  X  mark  (Seal) 

(of  Big  Island  Town) 

In  the  Island  July  the  20*^  before  signing  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Peace  with  the  Virginians,  when  CoP.  Christian  came  to  that  part 
which  mentioned  the  Great  Island;  The  old  Tassel  made  an  objection 
saying  "I  told  you  yesterday  so  plain  that  no  one  could  misunderstand. 
We  will  not  dispose  of  this  Island  but  we  reserve  it  to  hold  our  Great 
Talks  on.  Even  the  grass  is  for  our  creatures  and  the  wood  to  kindle 
our  beloved  fire  with,  people  may  settle  around  it  but  not  on  it.  As 
CoP  Gist  is  our  friend  and  Brother,  it  is  his  ground  as  well  as  ours; 
and  he  may  sit  down  and  settle  upon  it.  "When  the  old  Tassell  was 
called  upon  to  sign  the  Articles  after  they  had  been  all  fairly  Iterpreted, 
he  said  "ever  since  I  signed  a  paper  for  CoP.  Henderson  I  am  afraid  of 
signing  papers.  He  told  me  many  lies  and  deceived  us.  He  never 
shewed  to  me  but  one  paper  and  I  hear  he  has  eight  or  nine.  But  on 
being  told  by  the  Commissioners  that  this  was  a  public  agreement  be- 
tween two  N^ations,  and  as  they  would  have  a  copy  of  the  Articles, 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  deception. 

He  then  signed  verry  readily. 

Immediately  after  signing  the  JSTorth  Carolina  Articles  Mr. 
Avery  spoke  as  follows. 

Friends  and  Brothers  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

We  have  now  kindled  the  beloved  fire,  smoked  the  pipe  of  Peace  and 
joined  the  hand  of  friendship  which  is  much  augmented  by  our  Brothers 
of  Virginia.  We  have  now  made  a  firm  and  as  we  hope  a  lasting  peace 
that  will  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both  Nations.  We 
now  assure  you  of  the  firm  and  steady  friendship  of  North  Carolina. 
We  expect  that  your  Great  beloved  man  and  some  other  Chiefs  and 
Warriors  will  make  a  visit  this  fall  to  our  Governor  and  Great  Council ; 
and  we  promise  they  shall  be  treated  kindly  as  friends  and  Brethren, 
conducted  there  and  returned  safe  to  the  bosom  of  their  own  Country 
and  people.  We  do  also  assure  you  that  we  will  make  known  to  our 
Governor  Great  Council  and  all  our  people,  all  the  good  Talks  we  have 
had  together  since  we  came  to  this  place;  and  they  will  all  rejoice  to 
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hear  them.     We  hope  that  your  people  and  our  people  will  remember 
and  keep  the  Peace  inviolate. 

The  beloved  man  that  we  send  to  your  Towns  to  do  your  business 
and  ours  we  expect  you  will  treat  as  a  friend  &  Brother  and  assist  him 
in  the  recovery  of  the  property  that  you  took  from  the  white  people 
during  the  late  War,  and  which  you  have  now  promised  to  deliver. 

As  you  are  in  a  great  hurry,  we  shall  not  detain  you  longer  than  to 
observe  that  the  great  being  above  hath  put  it  into  all  our  hearts,  and 
we  have  hurried  the  hatchet  deep  in  the  ground  never  to  be  taken  up 
again,  and  wiped  away  all  the  blood  out  of  the  path ;  it  is  all  wholy  done 
away,  that  our  children  yet  unborn  to  the  latest  ages  may  sit  around 
this  beloved  fire.  We  now  take  you  by  the  arm  high  up,  wish  you  a 
hearty  farwell,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  your  ISTation.  We 
shall  carry  the  chain  of  Friendship  to  our  Great  beloved  man  who  will 
receive  it  willingly  to  his  heart,  hold  it  fast  and  keep  it  bright  forever. 


A  String. 


The  old  Tassell  then  spoke  as  follows. 


I  Avas  apprised  of  the  matter  yesterday  taking  hold  of  an  agent.  I 
think  one  is  not  sufficient  for  both  States,  I  will  take  hold  of  one  of  the 
North  Carolina  Warriors,  and  take  him  home.  A  great  number  of  my 
people  at  home  will  hear  all  the  good  Talks,  and  when  I  bring  a  warrior 
from  each  State,  and  preserve  their  peace  and  safety,  then  my  people 
will  see  clearly.  ]^ow  I  have  taken  hold  of  my  Brother  from  North 
Carolina  by  the  hand.  Some  of  my  people  that  are  ungovernable,  may 
say  something  when  I  go  home,  but  I  will  have  the  two  beloved  War- 
riors from  both  States  by  the  hand.  They  can  do  the  business  better 
than  one. 

As  to  trade  and  commerce,  it  lies  in  the  breast  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  my  two  beloved  men  will  be  there  to  see  that  all  things  will 
be  done  right  and  taken  care  of.  I  have  had  a  little  trade  from  pensa- 
cola,  things  were  dear,  the  first  peace  Talks  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  said  "We  see  how  your  father  took  pity  on  you  and  supplied 
"you  with  goods,  but  they  were  so  dear  you  could  not  buy  a  rag  to  cover 
"you  we    will  let  you  have  them  cheaper.'^ 

We  the  subscribers.  Commissioners  appointed  in  behalf  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  to  negociate  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  settle  a  boundary 
line  with  the  Cherokees,  having  happily  accomplished  these  desirable 
purpossees  with  the  Over  hill  Towns;  in  order  to  recover  the  Horses  & 
other  property  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  State  and  have  the 
same  sent  to  their  respective  owners,  &  other  purposes. 

We  do  therefore  appoint  Captain  James  Robison  a  temporary  Agent 
for  said  State  for  the  purposes  hereafter  mentioned. 
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In  consequence  of  this  appointment,  you  the  said  Agent  shall  immedi- 
ately repair  to  Chot^  in  company  with  the  warriors  returning  from  this 
Treaty;  at  which  place  you  are  to  reside  while  you  continue  in  this 
business  untill  you  receive  further  orders  from  the  Governor  of  said 
State. 

When  you  arrive  there  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  it  is  prudent  you  are  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  temper  of  the  draging  Canoe  and  whether  or 
how  far  he  and  his  people  approve  of  the  present  peace  with  North 
Carolina ;  as  also  Judge  Friend  the  Lying  Fish  &  other  Chiefs  who  did 
not  appear  at  the  Treaty  and  if  they  do  not  fully  accede  to  the  peace 
and  boundary,  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  one  or  more  of  those 
Chiefs  renewing  Hostilities  against  this  or  any  other  State.  You  will 
also  endeavour  to  find  out  any  talks  that  pass  between  the  Cherokees,  the 
Southern,  Western  and  Northern  Tribes  of  Indians.  You  are  to  make 
the  strictest  enquiry  among  all  the  Towns  for  persons  who  are  enemies 
or  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause,  and  have  them  convened  before 
some  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  take  an  Oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United 
States  and  on  their  refusal  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Laws  of  this 
State,  You  will  examine  all  travellors  who  pass  through  that  country, 
which  you  can  meet  with,  and  such  as  have  not  proper  papers  must  be 
secured  agreeable  to  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty.  You  are  immedi- 
ately to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  have  in  your  possession  all  the 
horses,  cattle  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
State  and  cause  the  same  to  be  conveyed  safely  and  immediately  to  their 
respective  owners.  You  will  miss  no  opportunity  of  informing  Govern- 
ment of  the  things  worthy  of  notice.  In  all  your  transactions  in  that 
department  you  are  to  conduct  yourself  with  the  utmost  prudence;  and 
by  that  means  obtain  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  Chiefs. 

As  many  things  may  occur  which  we  cannot  foresee  and  consequently 
cannot  instruct  you,  in  these  cases  you  must  exercise  your  own  judgment, 
having  the  strictest  eye  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
general  and  this  in  particular;  as  also  to  the  articles  of  our  treaty. 

Your  close  attention  to  the  business  to  which  you  are  now  appointed, 
and  your  candour  and  uprightness  in  the  performances  thereof,  will 
put  in  your  power  to  render  essential  services  to  your  country. 

Sir 

Your  Humble  Servt^ 

\  Waightstill  Avery 

William  Sharp 

Robert  Lanier 

Joseph  Winston 

Fort  Henry  20'^  July  1777. 
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July  21"^  1777 

To  the  Beloved  men  and  warriors  of  the  middle,  lower  and 
Valley  Towns  of  the  Cherokees 

Friends  and  Brethren. 

We  the  Commissioners  from  Virginia  and  ]^^orth  Carolina  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  have  kindled  the  Great  Council  fire  at 
this  place,  that  the  beloved  man  of  Chote  with  a  number  of  his  War- 
riors and  about  four  hundred  of  his  people  are  sitting  round  it;  and 
that  we  have  been  here  several  days  delivering  good  talks  to  each  other. 
We  have  brightened  the  chain  of  friendship  that  had  contracted  some 
rust ;  and  the  beloved  man  of  Chote  and  our  Governors  have  taken  fast 
hold  of  it.  We  have  washed  the  blood  out  of  the  path  from  Chote  to 
this  place ;  and  from  here  to  the  Great  Towns  where  our  Governors  lives, 
so  that  the  Cherokees  may  walk  therein  with  safety.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  boundary  between  the  Overhill  country  and  the  two  Countries 
of  Virginia  &  North  Carolina.  A  boundary  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
broken  down,  and  so  high  that  our  Enemies  cannot  get  over  it.  We  and 
the  Chiefs  &  warriors  have  signed  our  names  to  the  articles  of  our  peace 
and  are  about  to  part  in  peace  tomorrow  and  return  to  our  homes  in 
safety  and  think  of  nothing  but  raising  our  children. 

As  the  chain  of  friendship  between  North  Carolina  and  your  country 
has  been  broken,  and  the  path  made  dark  and  bloody ;  we  wish  the  whole 
Cherokee  Nation  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  neighboring  Countries,  that 
all  the  paths  may  be  made  open  &  clear;  the  great  chain  of  friendship 
brightened  and  the  Great  Council  fire  once  more  kindled.  We  your 
Brothers  of  North  Carolina  will  recommend  it  to  our  Governor  to  hold 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  you  and  to  give  you  due  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  where  it  shall  be  held;  that  all  our  differences  may  be  made  up 
and  peace  friendship  and  mutual  confidence  once  more  restored  between 
North  Carolina  and  your  country.  And  we  do,  in  behalf  of  the  powers 
of  that  Government  promise  protection  &  safety  to  all  such  of  your 
chiefs.  Warriors  and  people  who  shall  attend,  &  they  shall  be  supplied 
with  provisions  during  the  Treaty. 

In  the  mean  time  hostilities  shall  cease  and  no  more  be  committed  by 
our  Warriors  on  your  people;  and  we  expect  on  your  part  that  your 
warriors  will  not  commit  hostilities  on  our  people;  and  that  when  we 
send  a  messenger  to  your  Towns  with  good  talks,  you  will  permit  him 
to  perform  his  business  and  return  in  safety,  and  that  you  will  protect 
him  from  insult. 

We  your  Brothers  of  Virginia  earnestly  wish  &  advise  you  to  be  at 
peace  &  in  friendship  with  all  your  neighbors.  You  know  the  evils  of 
War  as  you  have  suffered  greatly  by  it;  and  you  are  no  stn^ngers  to  the 
blessings  and  benefits  of  peace.     Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  but  you 
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will  readily  meet  in  Treaty  with  your  Brethren  and  settle  all  differences. 
We  desire  you  to  have  this  talk  read  in  your  towns  that  all  your  people 
may  hear  it.    In  confirmation  we  send  you  a  string 

of  White  Beads 


Com''^.  from 


William  Christian 

William  Preston  ^    _.     .   . 

Evan  Shelby"  i    ^""S'"^ 


Waightstill  Avery  n 

William  Sharpe  (     Com",  from 

Robert  Lanier  i    ^^.  Carolina 

Joseph  Winston  ^ 

After  the  foregoing  Talk  had  been  interpreted  to  the  messen- 
ger from  the  Valey,  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Cowee  and  a  few  other 
middle  settlement  Indians,  that  came  to  see  the  Treaty, 

Clana  nah  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Cowee  spoke  as  follows, 

I  have  listened  to  all  your  good  talks  and  hope  I  shall  remember  all; 
and  my  people  shall  hear  all.  I  look  upon  Chote  to  be  the  beloved  town 
of  the  whole  I^^ation,  and  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  all  my 
people.  When  my  people  hear  all  the  good  talks  that  have  passed  at  this 
place  they  will  be  verry  thankful.  When  I  shall  be  coming  at  a  great 
distance  from  Cowee  my  people  will  see  the  light  of  good  news,  like  the 
day  springing  from  afar.  The  beloved  man  of  Cowee  sent  me  to  this 
place  to  hear  all  the  talks  that  shall  pass.  I  have  found  them  all  good 
and  for  the  safety  of  my  Nation.  The  chain  of  friendship  is  brightened, 
which  will  last  during  all  ages  and  my  people  will  be  verry  glad  to  hear 
it.  All  the  beloved  talks  are  equal  to  the  talks  of  the  beloved  town  of 
Chote;  it  is  all  one  seat  of  justice. 

It  was  by  the  consent  of  the  beloved  man  of  Chote  to  have  a  seat  of 
Justice  at  Cowee;  It  will  be  a  day  of  rejoiceing  there  to  hear  all  the 
good  talks  at  this  place.  I  am  verry  thankful  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  receive  your  good  talks  &  carry  them  to  my  people.  It  is  not  only  I 
that  rejoice  but  when  they  shall  hear  it  it  will  open  the  hearts  and 
breasts  of  all  my  people,  with  rejoicing  at  the  good  news.  It  will  be  an 
everlasting   peace   and   safety   to   both   sides,    both   me   and   my   elder 

>•  Evan  Shelby,  born  in  Wales  in  1720,  emigrated  with  his  father's  family  to  Maryland,  about  1735, 
settling  near  North  Mountain  in  present  Washington  County.  Here  he  lived  an  active  life  as  woods- 
man, hunter  and  Indian  trader.  During  the  old  French  and  Indian  war,  he  served  prominently,  first 
as  lieutenant  and  later  as  captain,  under  both  Forbes  and  Washington.  He  won  distinction  for  his  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  the  Great  Kanawha;  was  second  in  command  to  Col.  William  Christian  in  the 
Cherokee  expedition  in  1776;  and  led  the  successful  expedition  against  the  Chicamaugas  in  1779.  At 
Sapling  Grove,  now  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va.,  whither  he  had  emigtatcd  in  1771,  he  built  a  fort  known  as 
Shelby's  Station,  which  harbored  many  refugees  during  peiiods  of  Indian  warfare.  Here  for  years  he 
kept  a  store,  farmed  and  raised  cattle  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  mingled  with  the  leading  pioneers 
of  his  day.  In  1777,  when  his  home  was  believed  to  be  in  Washington  County,  Virginia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Henry,  colonel  of  the  county  and  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1779,  his  estate  was  found 
to  lie  in  North  Carolina;  and  Shelby,  then  a  colonel,  was  appointed  brigadier-genei al  by  Gov.  Richard 
Caswell.  In  1780  and  1781,  he  served  Sulivan  County  as  senator  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature. 
He  died  at  his  home  on  December  4,  1794. 
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Brothers.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  beloved  man  of  North  Carolina  is 
here  to  carry  my  talks  to  the  great  beloved  man  of  that  country.  In 
confirmation 

A  String 

Theelhoona  ^koo  a  messenger  from  Cheeweyeh  in  the  Valley 
then  arose  and  spoke  as  follows, 

I  listened  to  all  the  talks,  &  am  glad  to  hear  them  all  good,  and  will 
carry  them  all  to  my  people.  I  am  the  more  proud  for  what  you 
have  told  me  this  morning,  that  my  own  people  shall  hear  all  the  good 
Talks  as  well  as  Chote  and  that  part  of  the  Nation;  especially  as  you 
are  a  beloved  man  of  North  Carolina  and  I  am  only  a  messenger.  I 
have  received  your  good  Talks  verry  gladly  and  shall  carry  them  home 
when  my  people  are  waiting  and  will  receive  them  gladly  as  I  have  done. 
There  are  a  great  many  beloved  men  in  the  Valley,  listening  and  waiting 
untill  I  come  home  to  hear  your  good  talks,  &  they  will  receive  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  joy.  You  the  beloved  men  of  North  Carolina  have 
spoke  to  me.  that  you  will  send  for  me  to  a  treaty.  I  will  keep  myself 
always  prepared  and  my  people  will  be  in  readiness  whenever  the  Mes- 
senger comes  for  to  attend  and  meet  you  at  that  Treaty.  You  the 
beloved  men  from  North  Carolina  have  given  good  talks  which  I  shall 
carry  home.  We  our  people  &  yours  are  Strangers  now,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  not  be  so  long;  but  be  acquaintances  &  friends.     In  confirmation 

A  String 

M"".  Commissary. 

You  are  to  deliver  to  Cap^  Isaac  Shelby  at  Fort  Patrick  Henry  six 
hundred  weight  of  flour  &  one  bag,  in  lieu  of  so  much  borrowed  for  the 
North  Carolina  Agent,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  Public  Account. 
Yours  &c. 

21«^  July  1777  ^  Waightstill  Avery 

To  M*-.  And^.  Grier  (  William  Sharp 

Commissary  for  Washington  Destrict   i  Robert  Lanier 

^  Joseph  Winston 

It  having  been  found  during  the  course  of  the  Treaty  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  Hostages;  the  Commissioners  of  North  Carolina 
requested  that  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  would  go  down 
and  make  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  thinking  that  those 
visiters  would  for  the  present  and  during  the  journey  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  Hostages,  after  the  Articles  were  signed  five  Indians  offered 
to  go  down  into  Rowan  County  to  see  three  of  their  friends  who  were 
captivated  during  the  War,  and  stay  there  untill  the  intended  treaty 
with  the  Middle  Settlements.     For  the  above  reason  their  proposal  was 
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excepted,  &  the  said  five  Indians  were  delivered,  (in  form,  in  presence 
of  the  head  warriors)  to  the  care  of  Major  Womack;  &  the  following 
protection  and  instructions  for  their  safe  conduct  were  given  him. 

Fort  Patrick  Henry 
22^  July  1777. 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  State  of  IsTorth  Carolina 
and  the  Over  Hill  Cherokees,  hath  been  held  and  the  Articles  of  said 
Peace  agreed  to,  signed  &  ratified  in  open  Treaty  five  Cherokee  Indians 
have  been  delivered  into  your  custory  and  charge  (towit)  Aneechah  one 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Tuskega,  Willey  of  the  same  Town  &  three  from  Cowee 
of  the  middle  settlements. 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  conduct  them  in  safety  to  the  Quaker 
meadows,  and  there  deliver  them  to  CoP.  Charles  McDowel  who  will 
have  them  safely  conveyed  to  the  house  of  William  Sharpe  in  Rowan 
County.  The  said  Indians  are  recommended  to  the  protection  of  the 
several  Officers  both  Civil  and  Military  in  this  State,  and  to  the  kind 
treatment  of  all  the  good  people  thereof.  As  they  will  while  among  us 
be  a  great  security  for  the  peacible  behaviour  of  their  Nation ;  and  as 
the  good  treatment  these  may  receive  from  our  people  be  the  means  of 
inducing  others  to  come,  who  when  the  like  measure  shall  be  necessary, 
may  answer  the  same  valuable  purpose :  We  therefore  request  and  hope 
that  every  person  will  endeavour  to  protect  them  from  insult,  and  give 
them  good  usage  that  they  may  go  home  satisfied. 

Sir. 

Your  Humble  Serv^ 

Waightstill  Avery 
W"'.  Sharpe 

The  Commissioners  wrote  to  the  persons  who  had  the  three  prisoners 
in  their  custody,  to  send  them  to  the  house  of  William  Sharpe  that  they 
might  all  be  collected  at  one  place  &  remain  there  until  farther  orders 
from  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 
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The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  two  articles  on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, a  letter  to  Samuel  Johnston  relative  to  the  Constitution,  a 
private  letter  from  ^^Richmond  to  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia" 
discussing  the  Constitution,  and  obituary  notices. 

BLESSINGS  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED   CONSTITUTION' 


LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


"I  also  will  shew  mine  opinion."     ELIHU. 

PERMIT  me,  friends  and  countrymen,  who  am  **one  of  the  people," 
to  address  you  on  the  present  momentous  situation  of  our  affairs. 

Unconnected  with  party  or  faction,  and  not  exjiccting  or  desiring  to 
be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  but  to  be  one  of  the  governed,  I  wish 
only  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  being  governed  well. 

Opprest  and  vexed  with  many  calamities  and  evils,  we  lately  sent 
forth  a  chosen  band  of  our  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  men,^  to 
consult  and  advise  together,  and  agree  on  means  whereby  we  might  be 
relieved  from  those  perplexities  and  troubles  that  so  sorely  have  vexed 
us,  and  deprived  our  souls  of  rest. 

With  heartfelt  joy,  did  every  true  friend  to  his  country  i*ejoice,  to  see 
this  band  of  patriots  assembled,^  and  every  patriotic  mind  exulted,  that 
the  day  was  near,  when  by  their  happy  councils,  our  credit  should  be 
restored,  our  affairs  again  established,  our  grievances  redressed,  and 
security,  peace  and  happiness  once  more  smile  around  us. 

These  fathers  of  their  country  have  met,  they  have  with  an  unanimity, 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but  scarcely  to  have  been  expected, 
amongst  men,  given  their  advice,  on  those  means,  that  in  their  opinion 
would  accomplish  the  views  for  which  they  assembled;  namely,  the 
security  of  the  people^s  liberties,  the  security  of  the  rights  of  property, 

«  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina.  March  27.  1788. 

*In  1786  the  legislature  passed  an  act  which  provided  that  five  commissioners  be  elected  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  any  three  of  whom  were  authorized  to  act  as  delegates  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia  to  confer  with  other  state  delegates  on  a  new  form  of  government.  In  case  of  resignation 
or  death,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancies  by  appointment.  Laws  of  North  Carolina 
1786-87,  Chapter  III.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  xxiv,  p.  791.  (Hereafter  this  work  will  be 
cited  as  S.  R.)  There  were  seventy-four  delegates  appointed  from  twelve  states  (Rhode  Island  made 
no  appointment),  fifty-five  of  whom  served.  Farrand,  Max,  edited,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  557,  586-588.    (Hereafter  cited  as  Farrand.) 

•  They  assembled  on  May  11,  1787,  but  adjourned  from  day  to  day  until  a  majority  appeared  on  May 
26,  1787.    Farrand,  Vol.  I,  p.  1. 

1117) 
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the  means  to  raise  a  productive  public  revenue,  the  means  to  give  sta- 
bility and  energy  to  government,  and  to  pro^dde  for  the  restoration  of 
our  languishing  credit,  and  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, navigation  and  commerce;  and  the  promotion  of  those  arts  of 
life  amongst  us,  that  serve  to  render  mankind  more  virtuous,  enlight- 
ened, comfortable  and  happy.     [Two  lines  illegible.] 

as  to  [persuade]  us  not  to  accept  the  plan  advised  and  recommended  by 
these  Deputies  of  the  people  ? 

Yes,  it  is  possible,  those  are  found  who  are  trying  to  persuade  us,  to 
reject  their  councils. 

Is  it  in  vain  then,  that  we  have  sent  forth  our  ISTestor,*  the  venerable 
ERANKLUsT,^  experienced  in  all  the  varied  ways  of  men;  who  knew 
that  his  posterity  living  amongst  us,  were  to  be  governed  by  the  consti- 
tution then  to  be  settled  with  his  advice  and  concurrence. 

Have  we  in  vain  sent  forth  the  liberal-minded,  the  enlightened 
MIFrLII^?« 

Have  we  in  vain  delegated  to  the  councils  of  his  country,  one  of  the 
first  ornaments  of  the  human  race,  the  virtuous  and  disinterested 
WASHIJ^GTOlSr?' 

Has  I^orth-Carolina  sent  her  BLOUXT,«  her  SPAIGHT,  her  WIL- 
LIAMSO]^  in  vain? 

JSTo,  my  countrymen,  let  us  not  listen  to  a  suggestion  like  this;  let  us 
display  more  understanding,  let  us  not  reject  this  system  of  freedom  and 
security  framed  for  us;  least  when  at  last  subjected  by  our  disunion  and 
anarchy,  to  the  despotic  will  of  some  tyrant,  we  can  only  vent  our  sighs 
that  by  our  own  folly  we  are  slaves;  and  like  Zanga,  our  curses  on  the 
villian  that  has  made  us  so. 

What  a  singular  felicity  has  attended  us,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  choose  at  this  day,  our  own  constitution.  We  have  not  like  most 
nations  to  accept  a  government  imposed  by  the  sword,  but  have  delegated 
our  wise  men,  to  agree  on  rules  for  our  government,  such  as  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind  might  suggest  to  be  best,  and  such  as  reason  should 
approve. 

♦  Nestor  was  king  of  Pylas,  who  in  his  old  age  joined  the  Greek  expedition  against  Troy  and  was 
noted  as  a  wise  counselor. 

'"Benjamin  Franklin  is  well  known  to  be  the  greatest  phylosopher  of  the  present  age;— all  the 
operations  of  nature  he  seems  to  understand, — the  very  heavens  obey  him,  and  the  Clouds  yield  up 
their  Lightening  to  be  imprisoned  in  his  rod.  But  what  claim  he  has  to  the  politician,  posterity  must 
determine.  It  is  certain  that  he  does  not  shine  much  in  public  Council, — he  is  no  Speaker,  no  does  he 
seem  to  let  Politics  engage  his  attention.  He  is,  however,  a  most  extraordinary  Man,  and  tells  a  story 
in  a  style  more  engaging  than  anything  I  have  ever  heard.  I,et  his  Biographer  finish  his  character. 
He  is  82  years  old,  and  possesses  an  activity  of  mind  equal  to  a  youth  of  25  years  of  age."  Farrand, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  91. 

*  Thomas  Mifflin  was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania.  "General  Mifflin  is  well  known  for  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts.  He  is  well  informed  and  a  graceful  Speaker.  The  General 
is  about  40  years  of  age,  and  a  very  handsome  man."    Farrand,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  91. 

'  George  VVa.shington. 

•  The  Assembly  by  joint  ballot  elected  as  delegates  Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  R. 
Davie,  Richard  D.  Speight,  and  Willie  Jones.  Farrand,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  567.  William  Blount  was  appointed 
by  Richard  Caswell  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  himself  who  being  governor  thought  it  be^t  to  re- 
main in  the  State.  Ibid.,  p.  570.  Willie  Jones  declined  to  serve  and  Caswell  appointed  Hugh  William- 
son to  fill  the  vacancy.  .S.  R.  Vol.  XX,  p.  637.  Martin,  Davie,  Speight  and  Williamson  appeared  at 
the  convention  May  25  and  Blount  June  20.    Farrand,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1,  335. 
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Let  U3  then  accept  of  this  plan  of  government,  and  not  wait  for  the 
visionary  expectations  of  every  dreamer  to  be  satisfied,  who  are  looking 
for  what  never  will  happen,  and  wishing  for  what  never  yet  was,  or 
can  be. 

Persuaded  I  am,  that  if  the  people  should  reject  a  plan  of  government 
proposed  by  such  men  as  we  have  delegated  for  the  purpose,  they  would 
reject  one  though  promulgated  by  an  Angel  from  Heaven. 

Amongst  the  blessings  that  we  shall  instantly  obtain  under  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  are  the  immediate  restoration  of  public  and  private 
credit,  and  immediate  relief  from  that  cursed  engine  of  fraud,  oppres- 
sion and  vexation,  PAPEK  MONEY.« 

This  government,^**  proposed,  I  believe  will  suit  most  of  us,  but  I  shall 
readily  agree,  that  some  there  are  whom  it  will  not  answer.  Let  us 
enquire  for  a  moment  whom  it  will  and  whom  it  will  not  suit. 

It  will  suit  the  respectable  Planter,  the  support,  the  strength  of  his 
country. 

It  will  suit  the  Merchant,  the  planter's  agent,  who  finde  a  market  for 
his  products,  and  procures  for  us  many  of  the  necessaries,  the  con- 
veniences, and  elegancies  of  life. 

It  will  suit  the  hardy  Mariner,  braving  for  our  service  all  the  dangers 
of  the  deep. 

It  will  suit  the  valuable  Artisan,  the  man  acquainted  with  the  useful 
manual  arts,  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  accommodation,  ease  and 
comforts  of  our  lives. 

It  will  suit  those  who  are  of  the  learned  professions,  as  it  promises  to 
afford  all  that  good  men  can  expect  or  wish  for,  under  any  government 
whatever. 

But  it  will  not  suit  the  restless  demagogue  who  afraid  that  his  pro- 
vincial consequence  shall  be  lessened,  would  like  an  ambitious  Roman  in 
ancient  time,  rather  be  the  first  man  in  a  village,  than  the  second 
man  in  Rome. 

Neither  will  it  suit  a  needy  placeman,  a  man  of  salary,  who  afraid 
that  his  emoluments  wnll  be  endangered,  would  like  Esau^^  of  old,  give 
up  his  own  and  his  children's  rights  for  present  gratification. 

Neither  will  it  suit  any  dishonest  debtor,  who  with  a  bundle  of  ragged 
depreciated  paper  in  each  hand,  is  bidding  defiance  to  his  creditors,  and 
with  unmanly  fears  dreading  the  day  of  account. 

True  it  is  that  a  few  approved  and  disinterested  patriots  have  ap- 
peared against  some  parts  of  this  system,  which  has  not  exactly  squared 
with  their  ideas;  and  we  ought  to  respect  their  caution;  but  can  we 
expect  that  any  system  of  government  that  ever  was  or  can  be  devised 
will  precisely  answer  the  ideas  of  every  man?    Certainly  no.    Then  why 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the  paper  currency  in  North  Carolinn  sec  Bullock,  Charles  J.,  Kssaj/s  on  the 
Monetary  HUtnry  of  the  United  States,  part  II,  The  Paper  Currency  of  North  Carolina.  Chapter  III. 
"  Federal  ConHtitution. 
"Genesis.  XXV.  30-34. 
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shall  we  hesitate  to  choose  this,  recommended  by  so  many  good  and 
great  characters? 

Does  not  the  constitution  itself  provide  for  amendments,  if  any  are 
needed  ?  Are  not  the  men  that  are  to  rule  us,  the  representatives  of  our 
own  choice?  Should  they  abuse  their  appointment,  or  attempt  to  op- 
press us,  are  they  out  of  our  reach?  How  soon  can  we  demolish  these 
Delegates  [of  our  people,]  these  [officers]  of  [illegible]  our  arm  and 
crushing  them,  placing  in  their  stead,  men  more  virtuous  and  more  wise. 

Should  we  reject  the  frame  of  government  offered  to  us,  what  is 
before  us  but  anarchy  and  confusion,  paper  money  and  fraud; — ^but  if 
we  accept  of  this  happy  plan  of  union,  how  pleasing  is  the  prospect; — 
I  anticipate  the  happy  day — when,  secure  of  the  favour  and  smiles  of 
Heaven  from  our  growing  virtue  and  goodness;  secure  from  violence 
without,  and  from  oppression  within,  having  peace  and  plenty  in  all  our 
borders,  even  our  enemies  when  they  look  toward  us,  shall,  like  one  for- 
merly, have  to  say,  "How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taber- 
nacles; O  Israel!  As  the  vallies  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by 
the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  [of  lign  aloes]  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 
and  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters."^^ 

To  conclude,  O  that  I  could  Avith  a  voice  of  thunder  sound  it  in  your 
ears!  Beware  of  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  those  men,  who  like 
Lucifer  of  old,  would  rather  reign  in  Hell,  than  submit  to  be  ruled  in 
Heaven.  ALONZO. 

Nembem,  Mfirch,  1788. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  HAVE  MORE  POWER'' 


MISCELLANY. 


To  the  people  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

I  AM  one  that  has  not  only  served  all  the  time  of  our  late  war,  but 
shared  with  those  brave  men  who  took  an  active  part  in  support  of  our 
cause,  in  all  their  heavy  losses,  occasioned  by  the  necessary  expences  to 
support  our  army.  When  the  war  was  over,  I  returned  to  the  country 
and  renewed  my  occupation  as  a  farmer,  fully  persuaded,  that  our  estab- 
lished united  government,  when  properly  supported  and  attended  to, 
would  maintain  us  in  the  obtained  liberty  and  blessed  tranquility  of  our 
independency.  But  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  after  a  few  years 
were  elapsed,  a  general  clamour  was  raised  all  over  the  continent,  "that 
Congress  had  not  power  enough  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  engagements 
on  their  part,  to  support  the  nation."  To  make  the  citizens  sensible  of 
this  assertion,  several  runners,  with  verbal  persuasions,  and  hireling 

••  Numbers,  XXIV,  5-6. 

>•  The  Wilmington  Centinel.  June  18,  1788. 
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writers,  were  let  loose  upon  the  public  to  create  parties.  This  mode  had 
the  wished-for-effect.  A  general  meeting,  called  a  convention,  was 
agreed  upon,  and  every  state's  members  were  hurried  away  to  Phila- 
delphia. That  ten  out  of  one  hundred  citizens  in  each  state,  did  not 
know  at  that  time  of  such  a  proceeding,  or  even  had  heard  of  the  great 
and  serious  points  which  were  to  be  decided  by  their  members,  could  be 
easily  proved.  After  a  long  and  expensive  session,  their  whole  produc- 
tion came  out,  which  must  have  convinced  the  public,  that  the  conven- 
tion had  formed  quite  a  new  government,  which,  in  point  of  their  mis- 
sion, was  contrary  in  several  articles  to  our  first  and  still  existing 
federal  government.  The  object  of  their  consideration,  was  "to  invest 
Congress  with  more  power  to  raise  the  necessary  revenues  effectually, 
&c.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  proposed  plan,  the  public  has  been,  and 
is  still  entertained  from  all  quarters,  with  letters  and  pamphlets,  hold- 
ing out  the  great  advantages  and  blessings  which  will  be  ours,  after 
agreeing  to  the  said  plan,  with  all  the  new  offices,  &c.  &;c.  However 
very  few  persons  can  be  ignorant  of  the  ill  consequences  which  always 
have  followed  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a  government  as  the  pro- 
posed one.  And  all  the  people  of  the  ancient  republics  lost  their  liberty, 
by  being  too  liberal  in  bestowing  too  much  power  to  their  chosen  leaders, 
though  ever  so  virtuous  and  disinterested  in  their  private  life  and  situa- 
tions, but  when  once  granted,  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be  altered  or  recalled. 
The  Romans  were  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  made  choice  of  their 
rulers  every  six  months. 

The  plan  of  the  convention  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  all  the 
delegates,  however  those  in  opposition  were  over  powered. 

In  several  late  petitions  by  respectable  citizens,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented against  the  new  government,  have  been  stated  the  great  danger 
which  could  and  perhaps  might  follow,  in  consequence  of  adopting  the 
proposed  plan.  In  Pennsylvania,  several  persons  have  complained, 
"that  their  active  and  great  men  had  hurried  them  into  a  favourable 
opinion,  and  therefore  would  protest  against  the  decision  of  their  mem- 
bers, &c.  &c. — The  New-Jersey  members  did  agree  to  the  plan,  but 
observed,  that  some  alterations  were  essentially  requisite,  viz.  That  the 
president  should  not  be  elected  for  four  years,  but  for  one  year  only; 
nor  should  he  have  the  power  to  keep  a  standing  army  or  navy,  neither 
the  sole  power  to  mint  money  for  all  the  states,  nor  to  establish  the  high 
and  arbitrary  court  in  law,  nor  the  toleration  act,  by  which  every  Jew 
or  Infidel  could  come  into  an  office. 

The  governor  of  Virginia^*  has  openly  declared  to  his  present  assem- 
bly, by  a  message,  his  reasons  why  he  could  not  sign  the  instrument,  or 
proposed  constitution,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  plan.  He  thought  it  was  too  dangerous  for  the  present 
and  future  generations. — The  state  convention  of  Massachusetts  have 

■'Edmund  Randolph. 
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accepted  the  plan;  but  have  proposed  amendments.  New-Hampshire 
did  meet,  but  could  not  agree,  and  were  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the  17th 
of  this  month,  hoping  that  by  that  time  their  constituents  would  give  up 
their  opposition.  Rhode  Island  has  not  yet  agreed  to  the  system.  Mary- 
land has  adopted  it,  but  with  some  alterations.  South-Carolina  has 
tacitly  agreed  to  it,  though  several  learned  objections  were  made. 

The  repetition  of  these  proceedings,  as  also  a  true  explanation  from 
the  beginning  of  this  great  affair,  I  thought  absolutely  necessary,  to 
shew  to  those  who  live  too  remote  to  hear  all  news,  and  to  see  all  the 
political  letters,  how  the  present  troubles  and  expensive  elections  and 
meetings  were  brought  upon  us.  As  every  individual  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  his  share  in  taxes  for  the  occasioned  expences,  he  also  ought  to 
know  the  true  state  thereof.  .  All  the  writers  have  hitherto  flourished 
with  studied  arguments  in  favour  of  the  plan,  and  their  opponents  have 
been  run  down  in  the  most  illiberal  manner,  solely  because  they  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  the  best  government  for  this  extensive  country.  As 
our  state  members  will  have  their  meeting  at  Hillsborough^'  in  July, 
and  have  had  time  to  hear  the  decision  of  all  the  other  states,  as  also  to 
take  fully  the  sense  of  their  constituents,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their 
acceeding  to  the  plan  proposed,  will  be  with  such  amendments  as  will 
prevent  any  encroachment  on,  but  have  our  present  established  govern- 
ment for  the  foundation,  to  the  future  allowances,  which  expressly  for- 
bids to  keep  a  standing  army. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  Congress  should  have  more  power,  in  being 
allowed  to  raise  those  sums  of  money  which  are  wanted  to  fulfill  their 
made  engagements  during  the  late  war,  abroad  and  at  home;  likewise  to 
fix  a  standard  for  the  solid  coin  for  all  the  states;  but  the  minting  the 
sums  wanting  in  each  state,  according  to  its  strength  in  trade,  ought  to 
be  solely  left  to  each  state,  as  the  profits  of  the  mint  will  greatly  lessen 
the  taxes  and  free  the  good  citizens  of  such  a  burden,  which  by  the 
management  of  a  general  mint,  would  be  brought  upon  them. 

The  army,  navy  and  a  general  mint,  are  the  three  greatest  and  most 
powerful  objects  which  will  enforce  obedience  against  all  resistance. 
Troops  when  once  in  pay  and  service,  make  no  distinction,  if  employed 
against  a  foreign  enemy  or  their  own  relations,  when  led  on  by  their 
officers,  though  kept  up  by  our  taxes.  We  have  no  neighbours  who  can 
come  and  make  war  upon  us,  without  our  being  informed  in  time,  and 
then  our  militia  is  strong  enough  to  oppose  them,  when  properly  trained 
and  officered,  which  is  an  object  that  requires  our  attention. 

HONESTUS. 


"The  North  Carolina  convention  mot  at  Hillsboro,  July  25,  1788,  but  failed  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
Constitution.  It  proposed  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  twenty-six  amendments.  Elliot's  Debates, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  240.    North  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution  Nov.  21,  1789. 
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LETTER  TO  SAMUEL  JOHNSTON'' 


To  his  Excellency  SAMUEL  JOHNSTON,"  Esq:  Governor  of  the 
State  of  North-Carolina,  and  President  of  the  late  Cona)ention  held 
at  Hillsborough. 

WE  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  town  of  Tarborough,  impressed 
with  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  important  motives  which  influenced  the 
wise  and  virtuous  members  of  the  grand  federal  Convention,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Excellency,  and  express  our 
sincere  approbation  of  the  zeal  you  have  displayed  to  connect  the  state 
of  North-Carolina  to  the  general  union,  and  to  those  blessings  and  happy 
consequences  we  expect  to  [f]low  from  a  free  and  energetic  government. 
It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  country  and  posterity,  to  publish 
every  testimony  of  reprobation  of  the  unhappy  issue  of  that  public 
measure  which  claimed  the  attention  of  our  late  Convention  in  Hills- 
borough, and  to  record  also  our  unequivocal  applause  of  the  virtue, 
patriotism  and  exertions  of  Eighty-two  Statesmen,  whose  wisdom  and 
characters  we  trust  will  yet  preserve  all  that  we  conceive  precious  in  this 
life,  to  ourselves  and  future  generations. 

United  in  the  principles  of  your  Excellency,  we  contemplated  with 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  regret,  this  small,  but  wise  and  firm  band, 
struggling  against  a  torrent  of  popular  phrenzy,  excited  evidently  to 
extinguish  whatever  hope  remained  to  restore  public  faith,  revive  com- 
merce and  promote  agriculture;  and  tho'  their  efforts  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, they  are  not  less  entitled  to  our  gratitude;  at  least  their  exertions, 
and  the  federal  principles  of  our  numerous  adherents,  may  preserve  us 
from  indiscriminate  odium,  and  probably  recommend  us  at  some  future 
hour  of  calmness  and  moderation,  to  our  place  in  the  united  government, 
the  only  rock  of  salvation  on  which  we  can  repose  with  confidence  and 
safety. — Well  assured  that  the  most  discerning  of  the  majority,  begin 
now  to  comprehend  the  danger  into  which  their  conduct  was  calculated 
to  involve  their  country,  themselves  and  their  fellow  citizens — we  publish 
this  declaration  of  our  principles,  determined  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
Union  of  America;  supplicating  your  Excellency  to  employ  all  consti- 
tutional means  and  influence  in  your  power,  to  convince  the  adopting 
states,  or  their  Executives,  that  North-Carolina  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  general  crimination,  but  that  a  considerable  part  of  her  most  re- 
spectable citizens  are  still  attached  to  a  federal  system,  from  persuasion, 
that  from  it  alone  they  can  expect  exemption  from  domestic  insurrection, 
defense  from  foreign  invasion,  and  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  peace 
&  general  prosperity. 

Tarboroiigh  (N.  C.)  August  20,  1788. 

••  The  State  Gazelle  of  North-Carolina,  Sept.  8,  1788. 

•' Sainuol  Johnston  wa.s  nioniher  of  Goncrnl  As.spmbly  1701-62.  1764-65,  1769-71.  1773-75.  Governor 
1787-89,  nu'mbor  of  Continental  ConRress,  17SO-82,  and  United  States  Senator,  1789-93.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1915,  pp.  352,  354,  355,  417.  909,  911-12. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA   AND   RHODE  ISLAND   DELUDED^^ 

NEW- YORK,  August  16. 

A  private  letter  from  Richmond  to  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
dated  August  9,  mentions,  that  the  Convention  of  North-Carolina  had 
rejected  the  new  constitution,  by  a  majority  of  100  against  75  votes. 
New- York  rejected  the  proceedings,  and  Georgia  refused  to  send  Dele- 
gates to  the  first  Congress,  and  yet  both  these  states  in  two  years  after- 
wards, were  among  the  foremost  in  zeal  and  activity  in  supporting  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  North-Carolina  and  Rhode-Island 
have  probably  been  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  on  purpose 
to  shew  the  other  states  the  miseries  they  have  escaped  by  adapting  the 
government.  An  attachment  to  paper  money  and  tender  laws,  appears 
in  both  those  corrupted  and  deluded  states  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
opposition  to  the  new  constitution. 


OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 

These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.  They  will  be  taken 
from  the  North  Carolina  newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

JOHN  GEDDY  DEAD^^ 
DIED)  At  the  city  of  Raleigh,  on  the  30th  ult.  Col.  JOHN  GEDDY. 

HARDIE  POPE  DEAD^^ 

DIED)  On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  HARDIE  POPE,  an  amiable  and 
deserving  young  man. 

ROBERT  EGAN  DEAD^' 

EDENTON,  OCTOBER  27. 
DIED,  on  the  10th  inst.  at  New-York,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mr. 
ROBERT  EGAN,  of  this  town. 
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ALEXANDER  S.  URQUAHART  DEAD 

DIED)— On  Wednesday  last,  at  Wilmington,  Mr.  ALEXANDER  S. 
URQUAHART,  Merchant  of  that  place. 

>•  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  Sept.  8,  1788. 
'•  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  January  14,  1799. 
»•  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  March  25.  1799. 
••  StaU  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  October  27,  1796. 
«•  Fayetteville  Gazette,  Oct.  16,  1792. 
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JOHN  DASHWOOD  DEAD^' 

DIED)    At  Williamston,  the  21st  inst.  Dr.  JOHN  DASHWOOD, 
formerly  of  Boston,  aged  24. 

WEEP,  weep  ye  muses !  weep  o'er  Dashivood's  herse, 

Pay  the  said  tribute  of  a  mournful  tear; 
Melpon  one  assist  the  sorrowing  verse, 

That  flows  for  him  whom  memVy  still  holds  dear. 

Tho'  genius  mark'd  him  for  a  favorite  son, 
And  science  bless'd  him  with  her  richest  lore; 

Yet  ah !  alas !  their  prospects  were  undone. 

By  fate  who  robb'd  them  of  the  promisM  store. 

Soon  as  the  youth  attained  to  manly  age, 

E^er  hoary  time  impaired  the  youthful  bloom ; 

Insatiate  death  hurFd  the  dire  bolt  of  rage. 
And  laid  him  peaceful  in  the  silent  tomb. 

In  climes  far  distant  from  his  natal  shore. 

In  the  fair  dawn  of  life  he  fainting  dies ; 
His  heart  hard  panting  hove  a  parting  groan, 

And  mourning  strangers  closed  his  dying  eyes. 

Cou^d  manly  features,  with  a  noble  mind. 

And  ev'ry  merit  that's  to  man  allyM; 
With  pleasing  softness,  manners  quite  refined, 

Cou'd  these  have  sav'd-then  Dashwood  had  not  dyM. 

Light  lay  the  turf  upon  his  silent  head. 

Green  be  the  sward  that  shrouds  the  dust  below ; 

Around  his  grave  let  pitying  tears  be  shed. 

Till  the  dry'd  source  forbid  them  more  to  flow. 


••  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  March  30,  1792. 
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The  Critical  Year:  A  Study  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  Reconstruction. 
By  Howard  K.  Beale.  ( New  York :  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1930. 
Pp.  454.) 

President  Andrew  Johnson  has  been  happily  exempt  from  the 
mania  of  a  host  of  recent  biographers  to  besmirch  the  memory  of  the 
famous  dead.  Indeed  the  several  writers  who  have  taken  him  as  a 
subject  of  investigation  have  tried  to  clear  him  of  the  supposed 
slanders  of  historians  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  the  ^^new" 
biography.  The  seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
told,  was  not  a  drunken  tailor,  a  soap-box  ranter,  a  narrow  legalist, 
and  an  unpopular  political  accident.  Instead,  he  was  a  sober  states- 
man whose  accurate  vision  of  what  was  inevitably  proper  in  the 
political  life  of  the  nation  was  only  temporarily  frustrated  by  his 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  despicable  enemies. 

Professor  Beale's  book  is  a  formidable  addition  to  the  growing  mass 
of  literature  in  defense  of  Johnson.  It  is  a  minute  study,  in  454 
pages,  of  the  so-called  critical  year  preceding  the  fall  elections  of 
1866.  Based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  papers  of  Johnson, 
Sumner,  Stevens,  Welles,  Chase  and  other  notables  of  the  day,  it 
must  rank  as  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  political  life  of  the 
United  States  in  the  months  following  the  Civil  War.  Moreover,  the 
author  writes  in  a  provocative  style  which  forces  the  reader  to  share 
with  him  a  lively  interest  in  the  controversies  of  sixty-five  years  ago. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  take  exception  to  the  work  of  illustrious 
seniors  who  have  trod  in  the  same  field.  Rhodes,  he  says,  '^sees  only 
the  political  side  of  reconstruction,  and  even  in  that  is  faulty  in 
interpretation.''  Oberholtzer  ^^fails  to  cast  interpretative  light  on  the 
period  at  all."  The  work  of  one  of  the  two  most  notable  biographers 
of  Johnson  is  faulty  in  detail  and  characterized  by  regi*ettable  mis- 
understandings of  public  men;  that  of  the  other  biographer  suffers 
from  "an  uninspired  style  and  surprising  inaccuracy  of  citation." 

The  principal  thesis  of  the  book  is  not  original.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  Radicals  of  the  North  conspired  to  humiliate  Johnson  and 
the  South  for  personal  advantage.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  hoodwink  Northern  public  opinion,  which  as  a  rebound 
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from  war  hatreds  was  naturally  growing  magnanimous  toward  the 
South.  In  connection  with  this  political  conspiracy  the  author  de- 
tects another  and  more  significant  conspiracy:  the  resolution  that 
'New  England-bred  economic  and  social  standards  should  dominate 
over  the  frontier  individualism  of  the  West  and  the  plantation 
aristocracy  of  the  South.  Political  Radicalism  was  but  a  smoke- 
screen for  the  selfish  designs  of  industrial  magnates.  '^If  Southern 
economic  interests  had  coincided  with  those  of  the  rising  industrial 
groups  of  the  North,"  the  author  asserts,  "there  would  have  been  no 
Radical  reconstruction." 

In  spite  of  his  amazingly  thorough  researches,  Professor  Beale 
does  not  prove  that  the  voters  of  the  North  were  unwillingly  led 
into  the  election  of  a  Radical  Congress  in  1866.  The  fact  that  all 
the  tricks  of  the  politician  were  used  to  bring  about  this  result  does 
not  prove  that  the  people  did  not  voluntarily  vote  as  they  were  urged. 
The  most  comprehensive  measure  of  the  will  of  a  people  is  the  way 
they  vote,  and  certainly  the  Northern  people  of  1866  voted  to 
repudiate  so-called  moderate  Reconstruction.  That  war  hatred  should 
have  been  followed  by  post-war  vindictiveness  is  not,  as  the  author 
naively  affirms,  difficult  to  understand.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
Northern  people  should  have  demanded  security  from  the  South  for 
the  fruits  of  their  victory;  had  this  not  been  true  we  would  need 
an  explanation  as  ample  as  Professor  Beale  has  given.  As  events 
actually  turned  out,  his  explanations  seem  superabundant. 

The  author  gives  a  thorough  description  of  the  economic  forces 
manifest  in  1866;  but  he  scarcely  proves  that  the  victory  of  the 
Radicals  in  that  year  was  to  any  greater  degTee  a  crucial  triumph 
for  big  business  than  a  normal  Republican  victory  in  other  years.  The 
"special  interests"  had  become  formidable  during  the  war  and  the 
victory  of  1866  was  but  one  step  in  the  confinnation  of  their  power. 
It  is  not  proven  that  the  Radical  leaders  were  primarily  interested 
in  economic  issues,  and  the  author  regrets  that  Johnson  did  not  grasp 
the  opportunity  of  mobilizing  the  agi'arian  forces  of  the  nation  against 
an  aggressive  capitalism.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  there  were 
economic  interests  at  stake  needs  emphasis,  and  we  owe  the  author 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  doing  this. 

Perhaps  the  author  could  have  written  a  more  original  book  had 
he  tried  to  explain  why  Reconsti-uction  did  not  take  a  more  sinister 
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form  than  it  actually  did.    Thus  he  could  have  trodden  in  paths 

other  than  those  of  the  recent  writers  whose  methods  he  condemns. 

The  fact  is  that  the  policy  of  the  Radicals  toward  the  South  was  not 

as  vindictive  as  it  might  have  been.    No  ''traitors"  were  executed, 

little  property  was  confiscated,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  destroy 

vital  aspects  of  Southern  life.    The  reforms  suggested  we're  mostly 

of  a  narrowly  political  character ;  there  was  little  attempt  to  interfere 

with  the  South's  desire  to  determine  its  own  social,   agricultural 

and  religious  destiny.    Perhaps  in  the  purposes  of  even  the  most 

fiery  New  England  Radicals  can  be  read  naught  but  the  desire  to  have 

the  South  adopt  aspects  of  progressive  Americanism.    They  were 

freedom,    universal    education,    national    patriotism    and    political 

democracy. 

Francis  B.  Simkins. 
State  Teachers  College,  Fabmville,  Va. 


The  Negro  in  American  Civilization.    By  Charles  S.  Johneon.   (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.   1930.   Pp.  xi,  538.    $4.00.) 

The  purpose  of  the  effort  that  has  culminated  in  this  book  was  to 
construct  a  reasonably  faithful  picture  of  contemporary  !N^egro  life 
and  of  relations  with  the  white  race  in  the  United  States.  The 
initiative  was  taken  by  sixteen  national  organizations  engaged  in 
different  forms  of  social  work  for  the  ISTegi'o.  In  the  autumn  of  1926 
these  organizations  came  together  and  formed  a  central  executive 
committee.  While  one  or  another  had  its  special  emphasis,  all  were 
at  least  unitod  in  believing  that  those  actively  at  work  on  the  general 
subject  needed  to  know  more  about  it.  With  this  aim  in  view  they 
decided  to  hold  a  conference,  but  to  make  the  conference  itself 
merely  the  occasion  for  a  long  preparatory  period  in  which  the  results 
of  social  studies  and  the  meaning  of  official  statistics  would  be 
analyzed  and  formulated  for  discussion.  For  the  vital  task  of  anal- 
izing  social  data  and  moulding  the  statistics  into  a  synthesis  for  the 
conference,  the  committee  chose  Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson  to  serve 
as  research  secretary.  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  the  time  editor  of  Oppor- 
tunity and  director  of  research  for  the  National  Urban  League.  He 
has  since  become  head  of  the  department  of  Social  Science  at  Fisk 
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University.    The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  his  own  work  and 
indeed  that  of  the  conference  itself. 

A  far-reaching  and  very  laudable  purpose  dominated  the  effort 
that  has  been  suggested,  and  that  was,  with  all  available  data,  to  find 
a  sound  basis  for  planning  programs  of  improvement.  Accordingly 
in  Part  I  of  the  book  we  find  presented  ^'The  Problem,"  while  in 
Part  II  we  have  "The  Problem  Discussed."  The  point  of  view 
throughout  is  that  of  this  world.  At  least  eight  of  the  twenty-five 
chapters  in  Part  I  have  to  do  with  the  JSTegro's  economic  life.  Five 
more  consider  the  vital  subject  of  physical  health.  Others  are  con- 
cerned with  the  inadequacy  of  recreation  facilities,  with  juvenile 
delinquency,  wdth  the  problem  of  political  rights,  and  with  racial 
attitudes.    Religion  is  hardly  mentioned. 

The  work  has  been  well  done.  Dr.  Johnson's  very  first  chapter  is 
an  admirable  sketch  of  the  historical  background.  After  that  the 
book  bristles  with  facts.  The  chapter  on  "The  Negro  Working  Popu- 
lation," for  instance,  gives  not  only  tables  and  diagrams  of  men 
in  the  different  trades,  but  goes  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  wages, 
incidentally  revealing  much  discrimination.  What  is  true  of  Negro 
men  is  still  more  so  of  Negro  women.  Only  39  out  of  150  selected 
plants  gave  these  workers  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  white  women, 
and  7  of  the  39  made  discrimination  in  their  pay  envelopes.  Twenty- 
two  national  and  international  labor  organizations  exclude  Negroes 
by  constitutional  provision.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  in  eight  South- 
em  states,  Negro  common  schools  have  received  but  10  per  cent  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  building  purposes,  although  the  Negro 
people  constitute  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  these  states.  All 
these  things  we  have  known  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  well  that  we 
can  now  have  the  facts  in  orderly,  thoroughly  authenticated  fashion. 

Nor  is  the  situation  without  hope.  Within  recent  years  the  Negro 
has  made  not  simply  notable  but  even  spectacular  progress  in  reduc- 
ing his  death  rate  and  in  raising  his  expectation  of  life;  and  the 
effort  of  the  public  health  movement  in  his  behalf  has  been  more  than 
vindicated.  This  volume  itself,  moreover,  is  evidence  of  earnest 
thinking  on  the  part  of  many  distinguished  Americans  in  behalf  of 
millions  of  their  countrymen.   If  it  did  nothing  more  than  give  a  care- 
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ful  tabulation  of  the  organizations  interested  in  the  improvement  of 

the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  Negro,  it  would  be  justified. 

Going,  however,  into  detail  as  it  does  on  so  many  topics  of  the  highest 

importance,  it  becomes  a  work  that  any  serious  student  of  the  subject 

will  need  to  know  and  one  that  he  will  wish  constantly  to  have  at 

hand. 

Benjamin  Brawley. 
Shaw  University. 


The  Presidency  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-89:  A  Study  in  Ameri- 
can Institutional  History.  By  Jennings  B.  Sanders.  (Chicago:  Second 
printing,  revised.   1930.   Pp.  76.) 

Two  major  points  are  emphasized  in  this  excellent  study.  First, 
the  development  of  the  office  of  president  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  second,  the  personalities  of  the  fourteen  men  who  held  it. 
The  first  two  chapters  deal  with  the  creation  of  the  office  and  the 
election  of  the  several  presidents.  There  were  fifteen  presidents,  but 
John  Hancock  repeated,  so  that  the  office  was  held  by  fourteen  dif- 
ferent individuals.  One  man  was  elected — Samuel  Johnston  of  ISTorth 
Carolina — who  declined.  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  office  itself — 
its  duties  and  honors,  and  its  points  of  contact  with  the  modern  presi- 
dential office.  These  points  of  contact  were  very  few  as  the  two 
offices  differ  widely  and  fundamentally.  The  fourth  chapter  discusses 
the  expenses,  salary,  servants,  secretaries,  houses,  and  other  things 
concerning  ^'The  Presidential  Household."  In  the  fifth,  and  con- 
cluding, chapter  the  various  incumbents  are  characterized  as  to  their 
education,  economic  status,  politics,  and  capacity  for  leadership. 

The  president  was  merely  a  presiding  officer ;  he  had  not  executive 
powers.  Nevertheless  the  office  was  one  of  dignity  and  honor  and,  as 
a  rule,  was  much  sought  after.  The  delegates  "played  politics," 
much  after  the  manner  of  modern  congressmen,  even  "big  business" 
taking  a  hand  in  the  elections.  The  president  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  Congress  and  its  representative  in  social  and  diplomatic  matters. 
He  carried  on  an  enormous  correspondence,  received  foreign  ministers 
and  other  distinguished  visitors,  entertained  frequently  and  some- 
times lavishly,  and  performed  many  other  necessary  ceremonial  and 
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social  duties.    All  of  them  complained  of  their  heavy  work  aud  ex- 
penses, but  all  seemed  to  be  willing  sacrificial  offerings  to  ^Hhe  cause." 
It  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  and  fills  a  gap  in  the  study  of 
the  development  of  American  political  institutions. 

E.  D.  W.  Connor. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Book  of  Wilmington.    By  Andrew  J.  Howell.    (Wilmington:  Privately 
printed.   1930.   Pp.  205.) 

This  is  a  delightfully  written  history  of  some  of  the  interesting 
events  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  Wilmington,  related  more  as 
pleasant  mention  than  as  dry  history.  The  author  has  done  his  task 
well,  and  his  work  will  be  much  enjoyed  by  his  readers.  Let  me 
lay  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  the  Cape  Fear  was  settled  differ- 
ently from  the  Albemarle  country,  where  families  located  sparsely 
in  the  wilderness.  Sixty  years  after  John  Durant  and  others  made 
homes  in  the  forest,  a  considerable  number  of  families  moved  from 
South  Carolina  and  Albemarle  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  bringing 
their  slaves,  household  effects,  libraries,  &c.,  and  took  possession  of 
such  residences  as  they  had  caused  to  be  prepared  in  advance.  There 
was  the  slightest  discomfort,  as  these  kinspeople  and  friends  moved 
in  a  body  to  their  new  home.  Planting  at  once  began,  vessels  came, 
trade  opened,  immigrants  arrived,  saw  mills  were  erected,  lumber  and 
naval  stores  made  for  export,  and  even  vessels  were  built.  Presently, 
it  was  recorded  that  in  one  year  42  vessels  left  Brunswick,  their 
port,  loaded  with  cargoes.  Then  Wilmington,  higher  up  the  river, 
had  its  beginning. 

It  is  said  that  in  1762  there  were  about  1,000  inhabitants  in  that 
new  town;  and,  being  prosperous,  they  lived  in  ease,  many  being- 
cultured,  the  boys  educated  in  England  and  at  the  North,  while  others 
came  such  as  William  Hooper  and,  as  the  author  tells  us,  William 
Godfrey,  who  wrote  at  Wilmington  in  1759,  The  Prince  of  Parthiu. 
He  records  that  in  1764,  a  newspaper  was  started,  and  the  next  year 
the  Lodge  of  Masons  was  chartered,  whose  members  would  ad(n'n 
any  of  our  present  towns.  It  is  the  story  of  these  North  Carolinians 
he  relates.    In  1760,  Rev.  James  Tate  taught  a  classical  school,  and 
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in  1783  the  Turner  Academy  was  established,  and  two  years  later 
Rev.  William  Bingham  opened  "The  Bingham  School"  and  the  Wil- 
mington Library  was  started.  We  are  told  of  the  actions  of  the  people 
in  1765,  when  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  they  exceeded  any  other 
community  in  America. 

Then  he  introduces  us  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  with  whose  patriotic 
deeds  all  I^orth  Carolinians  should  be  familiar.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Cape  Fear  Mercury  was  the  first  "Whig"  paper  ever  established,  sup- 
ported by  private  subscription ;  that  at  a  great  meeting  in  1774,  the 
people  declared  "That  the  cause  of  Boston  is  the  common  cause  of 
America" ;  that  they  called  for  the  election  by  the  counties  of  dele- 
gates to  convene  in  the  first  Revolutionary  convention  ever  held  in 
America ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  forbade  the  importation 
of  British  goods,  and  of  any  Negro  slave  from  any  quarter.  Then 
follows  the  fateful  year  of  1775,  when  they  burnt  Fort  Johnson 
and  drove  the  royal  governor  to  his  man-of-war.  Later,  in  1781,  the 
British  occupied  Wilmington,  and  Harnett  fled  to  Onslow;  then, 
when  he  was  taken,  they  brought  him  into  town,  like  a  sack  of  meal, 
across  a  horse's  back,  Harnett  dying  soon  afterwards.  The  author 
errs  in  thinking  that  Hooper  remained  at  Wilmington.  He  fled  to 
Halifax,  but  his  wife  was  improperly  treated;  and  she  left  the 
British  and  was  rowed  up  the  river  to  Mr.  George  Harper's. 

Then  came  the  days  of  peace,  of  which  the  author  tells  many 
stories — the  Bradley  and  Swann  duel ;  of  Washington's  visit ;  of 
Governor  Benjamin  Smith  and  Johnston  Blakeley;  the  ghost  story 
of  Jocelyn  and  Hostlyr;  of  Clay's  great  reception  and  those  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Polk ;  the  honors  paid  to  Calhoun's  remains ; 
of  Jenny  Lind,  and  the  mother  of  the  artist  Whistler. 

He  mentions  the  origin  of  the  several  church  organizations,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  "Prometheus,"  our  first  steamboat,  built  at 
Beaufort  by  Captain  Otway  Burns ;  and  likewise  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad,  presently  known  as  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon. 

In  1842,  the  Odd  Fellows  organized  and  started  a  school  taught 
by  Robert  McLaughlin,  and  then  by  Meginney.  It  was  in  1845  that 
the  ladies  formed  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society.  At  length  came 
the  war ;  and  of  that  period  the  author  tells  of  the  blockade  running, 
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of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  story  of  Fort  Fisher.  As  to  the  fall  of 
Fort  Fisher,  I  add  a  word:  In  June,  1861,  my  captain,  John  C. 
Winder,  I,  and  Colonel  Brown,  the  new  commander  at  Fort  Caswell, 
went  to  Myrtle  Sound,  and  there  Captain  Winder  explained  his  plan 
of  defense :  a  battery  there,  another  half-way  to  Fisher,  and  then  an 
embankment  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  commanding  the  beach,  clear 
to  Fort  Fisher  to  prevent  any  land  attack.  Had  this  embankment 
been  constructed.  Fort  Fisher  would  never  have  fallen  as  it  did. 

The  work  closes  with  interesting  stories  of  more  recent  times. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  record  that  in  late  years  there  have  been 

published  some  twenty  works — histories  of  counties,  towns,  etc.,  that 

are  highly  creditable  to  our  State  and  are  of  real  value.    This  latest 

addition  is  likewise  so  interesting  and  valuable  that  the  author  has 

rendered  a  public  service  in  its  preparation. 

S.  A.  Ashe. 
Raleiqh,  N.  C. 


The  Democratic  Party  in  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina.  By  Clarence 
Clifford  Norton.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
$3.00.) 

The  importance  of  local  political  history  in  the  Ante-Bellum 
South  has  not  always  been  appreciated.  There  was  something  de- 
cidedly "personal''  about  life  in  that  rural  order;  something  provin- 
cial that  fixed  the  political  allegiance  of  men  largely  within  their 
own  neighborhoods.  Parties  were,  thus,  to  a  rather  large  degree, 
formed  along  lines  of  local  cleavage,  accepting  national  party  names 
and  issues,  but  adjusting  them  conveniently  to  local  necessity.  One 
does  not  go  far  in  the  study  of  political  affairs  in  any  southern  state 
without  becoming  decidedly  skeptical  of  those  who  insist  on  broad 
generalizations  about  '^The  South"  and  its  sectional  attitudes  on  the 
larger  public  issues. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  significance  of  Mr.  Norton's  book.  He  has 
told  the  story  of  the  Democratic  party  from  the  local  angle,  allowing 
personalities  their  just  influence  and  indicating  the  intensely  local 
character  of  most  party  conflicts.  He  begins  with  a  rather  inadequate 
discussion  of  economic-social  backgrounds,  moves  on  to  an  analysis 
of  party  newspapers  and  their  editors,  and  then  to  a  study  of  party 
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organization  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  cam- 
paigns and  elections  for  the  period  1835-1861. 

He  finds,  as  might  be  expected,  the  well-known  sectional  division 
of  the  state  to  be  basic  in  all  matters.  The  newspaper  editors,  as 
they  are  wont  to  do  in  rural  worlds,  become  party  bosses  and  "led'' 
as  long  as  they  are  able  to  "follow''  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
masses.  The  local  party  organization  remains  an  influence  in  the 
face  of  constant  trends  toward  efficient  organization,  and  virile  leader- 
ship ever  tends  to  upset  established  organization.  The  study  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  a  careful  analysis  of  party  make-up  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  a  series  of  maps  that  would  show  the  geographic 
divisions  and  the  more  delicate  shadings  which  persons  and  issues 
produced.  The  State  as  a  unit  does  not  always  reveal  all  the  factors 
that  were  at  work  or  the  force  of  habit  or  individualism  in  different 
elections. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  the  party,  as 
Mr.  Norton  treats  it.  The  first,  running  from  1835  to  1843,  was 
one  in  which  party  divisions  took  their  form,  if  not  always  their 
substance,  from  national  issues.  The  Whigs  were  in  control  and  the 
Democrats,  in  general,  in  opposition  to  internal  improvements,  the 
National  Bank,  the  distribution  of  public  lands,  and  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  But  on  each  of  these  issues,  as  on  the  slavery  question 
which  now  began  to  press  forward,  there  was  always  some  wavering 
and  a  clear  effort  to  use  national  situations  to  discredit  state  oppo- 
nents. It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  where  the  small  farmer  group  of 
the  western  part  of  the  State  found  themselves  in  the  Whig  camp 
and  the  more  substantial  planters  and  slave-holders  of  the  East  up- 
held Democratic  principles ! 

The  second  period  (1844-1850)  was  characterized  by  a  more  ag- 
gressive leadership  and  by  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  party.  The 
Democrats  favored  territorial  expansion  and  supported  the  Mexican 
War,  but  divided  somewhat  on  the  secession  movement  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  Nashville  Convention.  North  Carolina  was  funda- 
mentally Union  in  sentiment,  however  radically  some  leaders  might 
talk.  The  party  shifted  its  position  on  internal  improvements  and 
under  an  emotional  stirring  over  the  care  of  the  insane,  passed  legis- 
lation favorable  to  a  series  of  railroad  schemes !   It  brought  itself  back 
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to  a  control  of  the  State  that  ran  to  the  War  Between  the  States 
when  David  S.  Reid  introduced  the  ''free  and  equal  suffrage"  issue 
in  1848. 

The  last  decade  before  the  war  saw  the  Democratic  party  grow 
more  conservative  in  regard  to  internal  improvements  and  public 
lands  with  ever  some  division  in  their  ranks,  and  to  set  itself  against 
the  rising  tide  of  abolition  sentiment.  But  there  was  little  ''radi- 
calism" of  the  "fire-eater"  kind,  and  the  question  of  an  ad  valorem 
tax  on  property  found  a  liberal  element  rising  to  oppose  the  slave- 
holding  group.  Holden  lost  power  with  the  eastern  wing  of  the  party 
and  a  non-slave-holding  element  held  back  from  secession  under  his 
leadership  in  1861.  Only  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  drove  the  divergent 
elements  of  the  party  together  and  the  State  into  secession. 

The  separation  of  national,  state,  and  local  campaigns  and  elec- 
tions into  distinct  chapters  is  a  serious  defect  in  treatment,  which 
detracts  from  an  otherwise  valuable  book.  There  is,  by  this  method, 
much  repetition  and  the  loss  of  any  organic  conception  of  the  de- 
velopment in  the  political  story  of  the  State.  The  research  is  careful 
and  sound.  A  better  conception  of  the  larger  plan  of  development 
would  have  enabled  the  writer  to  have  drawn  many  valuable  con- 
clusions that  are  lost  by  the  present  approach. 

Avery  Graven. 
The  Univebsity  of  Chicago. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  foi* 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  publi- 
cations is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North 
Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and 
students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

A  marker  to  John  Penn,  North  Carolina  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  unveiled  on  the  John  Penn  Highway  at  the 
county  line  of  Vance  and  Granville  on  November  11,  1930,  by  the 
John  Penn  Chapter  (Oxford)  and  the  Old  Bute  Chapter  (Hender- 
son), Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Judge  Thomas  ^I. 
Pittman,  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
was  master  of  ceremonies  and  accepted  the  marker,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  S.  P.  Cooper.  FoiTQer  Governor  Cameron  Morrisoi) 
delivered  a  patriotic  address. 

Professor  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  History  antl 
Government  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  of  the  Universitv  of 
North  Carolina,  represented  the  University  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Sproul,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  at  the  Thirty- 
Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
held  October  23-25,  as  the  guest  of  Stanford  and  California  universi- 
ties. Professor  Pierson  read  a  paper  on  "Graduate  Work  in  the 
Summer  Session.''  The  Association  will  hold  its  next  session  at 
Chapel  Hill,  as  the  guest  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1137) 
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The  Greenville  Patriots^  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  unveiled  a  marker, 
October  25,  on  the  site  of  the  first  courthouse  of  Pitt  County,  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Greenville  on  the  Greenville-Washington 
highway.    Mr.  F.  C.  Harding  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Mr.  John  Livingstone  was  appointed  Supreme  Court  Librarian 
on  November  14,  succeeding  Mr.  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  who 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  Mr.  Livingstone,  an  alumnus  of 
Duke  University  and  a  licensed  attorney,  has  been  with  the  News  and 
Observer  for  about  ten  years  as  state  news  editor,  editorial  and  legis- 
lative writer,  and  Washington  correspondent. 

Mr.  Willis  G.  Briggs  of  Raleigh  is  the  author  of  ^^Two  Pioneer 
Journalists,''  published  in  the  National  Republic,  October,  1930. 
The  article  deals  with  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.,  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
Register,  and  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  editor  of  The  National  Intelligencer 
(Washing-ton). 

The  sesqui-centennial  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain 
was  held  on  the  battleground  in  York  County,  S.  C,  on  October  7. 
President  Herbert  Hoover's  address  in  the  afternoon  was  the  high 
light  of  the  program  which  had  been  arranged  by  an  elaborate  series 
of  committees  from  North  and  South  Carolina.  Other  features  of  the 
celebration  were:  the  dedication  by  Justice  Heriot  Clarkson,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  and  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  of  a  granite  marker  to  Col.  Patrick  Ferguson,  with 
response  by  Mr.  Ronald  Campbell  of  the  British  Embassy ;  an 
historical  program  under  the  auspices  of  the  King's  Mountain 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R. ;  and  an  historical  pageant  at  the  town  of  King's 
Mountain,  N.  C. 

The  Pee  Dee  Guards  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  unveiled  a  granite  Con- 
federate monument,  November  14,  on  the  public  square  at  Rocking- 
ham, N.  C.  Former  Governor  Cameron  Morrison  delivered  the 
address. 

Migration  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  White  Farmers  in  Wake 
County,  1929,  is  the  title  of  a  study  by  W.  A.  Anderson  and  C.  P. 
Loomis,  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  275  by  The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Raleigh. 
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A  small  granite  slab,  marking  Old  Hickory  Highway,  was  un- 
veiled on  Capitol  Square,  Ealeigh,  September  29,  by  Ealeigh  Chap- 
ter No.  10  of  American  War  Mothers. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock,  professor  of  history  in  Duke  University, 
is  the  author  of  ^'Public  Relations  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  1600-1870.  A  Chapter  in  the 
Social  History  of  Medicine,"  published  in  Annals  of  Medical  His- 
tory, Vol.  2,  No.  3,  pp.  308-339. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Wilmington  was  cele- 
brated in  that  city,  October  9-10,  by  an  historical  pageant  depicting 
the  notable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  North  Carolina  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, held  its  34th  annual  convention  in  Raleigh,  October  1-3, 
1930.  Mrs.  Glenn  Long  of  Newton  was  elected  president  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Iseley  of  Snow  Hill,  historian.  President  Prank  Graham  of 
the  University,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  president  of  the  U.  D.  C, 
and  others  delivered  addresses;  and  numerous  prizes  for  historical 
essays  and  work  were  awarded. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  include  one  volume  of  Rutherford 
County  Court  Minutes,  1810-13;  569  Rowan  marriage  bonds;  cor- 
respondence of  Governors  E.  B.  Dudley  (65  letters),  J.  M.  More- 
head  (78  letters),  and  Gabriel  Holmes  (46  letters)  ;  921  county 
reports  of  common  schools,  1846-65;  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction papers,  1868-1917,  1,083  pieces;  correspondence  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  275  pieces;  diary  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Green,  2nd  lieu- 
tenant, Co.  I,  53  Regiment  N.  C.  Troops,  C.  S.  A. ;  the  Clinard 
Papers,  1871-1904,  303  letters;  and  the  J.  A.  Byrnes  Collection, 
among  which  is  an  account  book,  1757-1854. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  The  Rehabilitation  of  a  Rural  Commomvealih  (The  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  October,  1930)  ;  Archibald  Henderson,  ^4 
Pre-Revolutionary  Revolt  in  the  Old  Southwest  (Mississippi  Valley 
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Historical  Review,  September) ;  Mary  H.  Flournoy,  Art  in  the 
Early  South  (The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  October)  ;  J.  G.  Ran- 
dall, Lincoln s  Task  and  Wilsons  (ibid.)  ;  James  B.  Browning,  The 
North  Carolina  Black  Code  (The  Journal  of  Negro  History,  Octo- 
ber) ;  Stringfellow  Barr,  Shall  Slavery  Come  South?  (The  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review,  October)  ;  Winston  Churchill,  If  Lee  Had  Not 
Won  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  (Scribner's,  December). 

The  thirtieth  annual  session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  December  4-5,  1930. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Horace  Kephart,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, delivered  to  an  unusually  large  audience  the  presidential 
address,  ''The  Cherokee  of  the  Olden  Times, ^'  and  Mr.  Gerald  W. 
Johnson,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  addressed  the  Association  on  the 
subject,  ''Supplies  for  Adventurers."  A  reception  to  members  and 
guests  of  the  Association  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  and  North 
Carolina  Folk-Lore  societies  was  then  held.  President  Kephart  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  Mr.  Frank  Nash,  and  Miss  Mary 
Arrington  as  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  Mr.  Haywood 
Parker,  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Blair  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  to  report  on  Friday. 

At  the  session  on  Friday  morning,  December  5,  the  following 
papers  were  read:  "Bibliography  of  North  Carolina  History  and 
Literature  in  1930,"  by  Pauline  Hill,  Raleigh;  "The  Trading  Path 
to  the  Indians,"  by  Douglas  L.  Rights,  Winston-Salem;  "North 
Carolina's  Export  Trade  during  the  Late  Colonial  Period,"  by  C.  C. 
Crittenden,  Chapel  Hill;  and  "Old  Letters  and  Diaries,"  by  Hay- 
wood Parker,  Asheville. 

Mr.  Haywood  Parker  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  which  was  adopted  unanimously.  It  comprised  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  to  the  various  agencies  and  persons  contributing 
to  the  success  of  the  meeting;  of  appreciation  of  the  services  of  two 
valuable  members,  Mrs.  H.  A.  London  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  who 
died  since  the  last  meeting;  and  of  endorsement  of  the  publication 
progTam  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  as  worthy 
of  legislative  support. 

The  report  of  the  Award  Committee,  consisting  of  B.  S.  Colburn, 
Josephus  Daniels,  and  A.  R.  Newsome,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
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This  committee  was  appointed  by  President  Kephart,  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  of  a  year  ago,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  ad- 
visability of  the  establishment  of  an  annual  award  to  the  best  work 
published  each  year  by  a  resident  North  Carolinian.  The  committee 
recommended  the  establishment  of  such  an  award  and  the  adoption 
of  the  offer  as  set  forth  in  the  following  letter : 

Biltmore,  N.  C, 
August  1,  1930. 

To  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina. 

Gentlemen : 

As  a  memorial  to  the  passengers  on  the  Mayflower  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1620,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  among  the  people  of  the  State  an  in- 
terest in  their  own  literature,  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  desires  to  present  to  your  Association 
a  cup,  together  with  a  small  replica,  and  to  present  each  succeeding 
year  another  replica  to  be  used  by  you  as  suggested  in  the  following 
stipulations : 

1.  The  cup  will  be  known  as  the  MAYFLOWER  SOCIETY  CUP. 
It  will  remain  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the  North  Carolina  Liter- 
ary and  Historical  Association  and  be  kept  in  a  suitable  place  in  the 
Hall  of  History  at  Raleigh. 

2.  The  replicas  will  be  given,  one  each  calendar  year,  to  the  resident 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  who,  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  ending  November  first,  shall  have  published  an  original  work 
of  outstanding  excellence,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Award, 
hereinafter  specified,  shall  appear  to  have  been  the  most  deserving  of 
recognition.  The  work  may  be  either  prose  or  poetry  and  will  be 
judged  without  regard  to  length.  In  any  year  when  the  best  work 
appears,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Award,  not  to  be  worthy  of 
recognition,  no  award  will  be  made. 

3.  At  the  time  of  the  award,  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  name 
of  the  work,  together  with  the  year  of  date,  shall  be  engraved  upon 
the  cup  for  permanent  record  and  upon  the  replica  which  shall  then 
be  presented  to  the  author. 

4.  The  Board  of  Award  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  as  Chairman,  and  the 
heads  of  the  Departments  of  English  and  History  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University. 
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5.  The  publication  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Award  will  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  any  other 
writer. 

Trusting  that  the  above  terms  will  be  found  practicable  and  will 
merit  your  approval,  we  remain: 

Faithfully  yours, 
SOCIETY  or  MAYFLOWER  DESCE1^DAN"TS 
IIsT  THE  STATE  OF  I^ORTH  CAROLINA 

Burnham  S.  Colburn, 

Governor. 

The  generous  offer  of  the  Mayflower  Society  was  unanimously 
accepted,  the  Award  Committee  to  take  charge  of  the  cup  and  to 
arrange  for  its  award. 

The  final  session  of  the  Association  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hugh 
Morson  Auditorium,  Friday  evening.  The  following  officers  were 
elected,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
whose  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels :  president,  Bishop 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Raleigh ;  first  vice-president,  Dean  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  Chapel  Hill ;  second  vice-president.  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal,  Wake 
Forest ;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Maude  Minish  Sutton,  Forest  City ; 
and  secretary,  Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  Raleigh.  The  literary  address  of 
Dr.  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, on  the  subject,  ^^Thoreau :  Radical  and  Individualist,'^  brought 
the  Association  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh,  December  2  and  4.  On  the  evening 
of  December  2,  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Ballroom,  the  fourth  annual 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture  from  the  Grand  Central  Art 
Galleries  of  New  York  was  opened  with  a  reception  and  addresses 
by  Mrs.  Katherine  Pendleton  Arrington,  Walter  Clark,  and  Charles 
Chapman.  The  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public,  December  2-15.  At 
the  business  meeting  on  December  4,  Mrs.  Arrington,  president 
of  the  Society,  made  the  presidential  report  and  announced  her 
gift  to  the  Society  of  a  marine  by  Paul  Dougherty.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  looking  toward  an  Art  Museum  and  highway  beautification 
and  commending  the  Raleigh  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  The 
following  were  elected  directors  of  the  Society:  Mrs.  Katherine  Pen- 
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dleton  Arrington,  Warreuton;  William  Polk,  Warrenton;  John  J. 
Blair,  Raleigh ;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  London,  Raleigh ;  Dr.  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  Jr.,  Raleigh;  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh;  Mr.  Josephus 
Daniels,  Raleigh ;  and  Mr.  Clement  Strudwick,  Hillsboro. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore 
Society  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh,  December  5. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  S.  Westray  Battle,  Asheville, 
the  presidential  address  was  read  by  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels.  The 
following  papers  were  read:  '^The  Legend  of  the  Half-Chick,"  by 
Ralph  S.  Boggs,  of  Chapel  Hill ;  "A  Present-Day  Ballad,"  by  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Harrison,  Raleigh ;  ^Tolk-Medicine,"  by  Miss  Kathleen 
Mock,  Mocksville;  and  ^'Origin  of  Certain  Words,  Expressions,  and 
Customs,"  by  Miss  Mary  Walker.  Mrs.  Peyton  Brown  of  Raleigh  and 
Mrs.  Bert  Cunningham  of  Durham  rendered  a  selection  of  folk  songs 
and  music.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
president,  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh;  first  vice-president,  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Harrison,  Raleigh ;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Maude 
Minish  Sutton,  Forest  City;  third  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  J.  An- 
drews, Raleigh ;  and  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown,  Dur- 
ham. 
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INLAND  NAVIGATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

1763-1789 

By  Charles  Cieristopher  Crittenden 

The  numerous  sounds,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  North  Carolina's 
coastal  plain,  although  shallow  and  dangerous  for  large  ocean-going 
vessels,  were  nevertheless  well  suited  for  small  craft.  These  water- 
ways were,  in  fact,  the  great  channels  of  commerce  of  the  East 
during  the  whole  period  before  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  Every 
planter  was  anxious  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  navigable  water.  An 
act  of  1745  made  it  the  duty  of  the  road  commissioners  in  certain 
districts,  upon  the  petition  of  persons  whose  lands  were  hemmed  in 
by  those  of  others,  to  open  a  road  to  the  nearest  landing,^  while  an- 
other act,  forty-five  years  later,  gave  to  the  county  courts  the  power 
to  establish  public  landings  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  plantations 
were  shut  off  from  navigable  water. ^  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the 
East  was  carried  on  along  the  waterways.  A  French  traveler  wrote 
in  1765  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke  were  "Many  ware  houses 
and  stores.''^  Up  and  down  the  rivers  and  sounds  plied  boats  loaded 
with  commodities.  Not  a  town  of  importance  on  the  whole  coastal 
plain  was  located  away  from  navigable  water.  Especially  between 
Wilmington  and  Cross  Creek  (later  Fayetteville)  was  there  an 
extensive  trade,  country  products  being  carried  do^vn  the  Cape  Fear 
for  exportation,  while  imported  goods  were  taken  up  for  distribution 
to  the  back  counti-y.  For  a  merchant  in  the  East  a  boat  of  some 
kind  was  almost  indispensable.  Maurice  Nowlan,  a  storekeeper  at 
Cross  Creek,  claimed  that  as  a  loyalist  during  the  Revolution  he 

•  State  RecordH  of  North  Carolina.  XXIII.  223.     (Hereftfter  cited  as  S.  R.) 
*Ibid.,  XXV.  83. 

•"Journal  of  a  French  Traveler,"  American  Historical  ffertru',  XXVI,  736.  The  identity  of  this 
Frenchman  has  never  been  established. 
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lost,  along  with  other  property,  ^^1  boat  for  transporting  products 
to  Wilmington."*  James  Murray,  a  young  Scot  who  had  settled 
on  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  wrote  in  1741  to  Henry  McCulloh,  a  London 
merchant,  the  grantee  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  North  Carolina :  "If 
you  intend  to  do  any  business  here,  a  Cooper  and  a  Craft  that  will 
carry  about  100  barrels  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  suffered 
much  for  want  of  them,  and  that  want  of  Craft  and  negroes  will  be 
a  great  obstruction  in  securing  the  Quantity  of  Naval  Stores  at  this 
time  that  otherwise  I  might  do."^ 

It  should  be  said  that  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  inland 
waterways  had  ceased  to  play  as  vital  a  part  in  the  life  of  North 
Carolina  as  they  had  done  at  an  earlier  period.  During  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  they  had  been  of 
supreme  importance,  since  roads,  the  only  other  channels  of  com- 
munication, were  little  used  except  as  outlets  to  navigable  water. 
Indeed,  a  settler  had  hesitated  to  take  a  plot  of  land  which  was  not 
located  on  a  river  or  large  creek.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
prietary period,  however,  the  situation  had  begun  to  change,^  while 
by  1775  roads  had  become  so  integral  a  part  of  the  transportation 
system  that  the  watercourses  were  relatively  less  important  than 
formerly. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  are  not  far  to  seek.  ^^Tien  the  limited 
amount  of  land  lying  on  navigable  water  had  all  been  taken  up, 
planters  at  first  sought  to  settle  within  a  few  miles  of  some  stream, 
so  that  by  hauling  their  products  only  a  short  distance  along  a  road, 
they  would  still  be  able  to  ship  by  water.  But  as  settlers  pushed 
farther  and  farther  to  the  west,  they  found  this  increasingly  difficult. 
The  great  body  of  immigrants  who  poured  into  the  piedmont  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century  discovered  that  they  could  depend  only 
to  a  small  extent  upon  water  transportation.  For,  although  stretches 
of  the  Roanoke,  the  Cape  Fear,  and  other  large  streams  could  be 
navigated,  the  whole  courses  of  the  rivers  in  the  piedmont  were  too 
rocky,  too  swift,  too  flooded  during  freshets,  and  too  shallow  in 
time  of  drought  to  be  of  great  use.  A  few  little  boats  were  indeed 
employed,    especially   on   the   Roanoke,   but   their   number   was   so 

•  Audit  OfRpc  12:  34,  pp.  120-142— copy  in  archives  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

•  N.  M.  Tiffany  (editor),  Letters  of  James  Murray,  Loyalist,  p.  64. 

•  See  F.  W.  Clonts.  "Travel  and  Transportation  in  Colonial  North  Carolina,"  North  Carolina 
Historical  Revieio.  II,  16-35— a  painstaking  study,  which,  however,  treats  only  the  Albemarle  during 
the  proprietary  period. 
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email  as  to  be  negligible.  The  rivers  and  creeks  came  to  be  looked 
upon  mainly  as  barriers  to  overland  travel  and  transportation,  rather 
than  as  channels  of  water-borne  commerce. 

Even  in  the  East  the  waterways  had  suffered  a  decline  in  relative 
importance.  True,  commodities  were  transported  by  water  almost 
if  not  quite  as  universally  as  before;  but  travelers  were  now  more 
likely  to  go  by  land  than  formerly.  In  spite  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  the  way,  roads  had  been  built,  causeways  across  swamps  con- 
structed, streams  bridged,  and  ferries  established.  Not  only  did 
roads  frequently  pursue  a  more  direct  route  than  did  the  tortuous 
water-courses,  but,  even  when  distances  were  equal,  a  horse  usually 
went  more  rapidly  than  a  boat.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  travel 
in  the  piedmont  was  almost  entirely  overland  made  it  advantageous 
for  lawyers,  preachers,  petty  traders,  and  others  who  traveled  a  great 
deal  to  possess  what  could  be  depended  upon  in  all  sections — a  horse. 
There  was  still  some  travel  by  water,  but  relatively  much  less  than 
at  an  earlier  date. 

The  various  types  of  small  craft  employed  for  inland  navigation 
had  not  greatly  changed  since  the  early  part  of  the  century.^  Brick- 
ell,  whose  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina  was  published  as  early 
as  1737,  stated  that  '^both  Sexes  are  very  dexterous  in  paddling  and 
managing  their  Canoes,  both  Men,  Women,  Boys,  and  Girls,  being 
bred  to  it  from  their  Infancy."®  Twenty-five  years  later  canoes  were 
still  very  numerous.  A  group  of  Moravians,  proceeding  up  the  Cape 
Fear  in  the  spring  of  1762,  were  forced  to  spend  at  least  one  night 
watching  their  boats,  for  fear  of  Negroes  who  "go  about  in  small 
canoes,  stealing  where  they  can."®  Janet  Schaw,  a  Scots  woman 
sojourning  in  North  Carolina,  recounts  that  about  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  more  than  100  people  of  both  sexes,  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  class,  came  in  canoes  to  a  funeral  on  the  Northeast 
Cape  Fear.^° 

Canoes,  although  nearly  always  made  of  the  same  kind  of  wood, 
cypress,  varied  in  size,  cost,  type  of  oqui})ment,  the  speed  which 
they  could  make,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were  propelled. 
The  smaller  ones  do  not  seem  to  have  been  equipped  with  sails,  but 

'  Mr.  Clonta  dospribes  these  early  craft.     See  pp.  17-22  of  his  article. 

•  P.  32. 

•  A.  I,.  Fries  (editor),  Records  of  the  Morarinjm  in  S'crih  Cnnilinn,  I,  261. 

'•  E.  W.  and  C.  M.  Audrowa  (editors).  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quahtu,  p.  171. 
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were  propelled  by  paddles  or  oars.  They  were  very  cheap,  a  "pad- 
dling canoe"  being  sold  in  1751  for  only  8s.  lOd.^^  Large  canoes 
might  carry  sails,  although  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Whether 
there  were  sails  or  not,  oars  or  paddles  made  up  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, the  size  of  some  of  these  craft  being  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  six  or  even  more  oars  might  be  carried.  In  1745 
a  large  canoe  was  appraised  at  £8,  no  mean  sum  when  compared 
with  the  price  of  a  small  one.  Some  of  these  little  boats  which 
belonged  to  the  wealthier  class  were  comfortable  and  even  luxurious, 
being  covered  with  awnings  and  rowed  by  Negroes.^^  Of  these  canoes, 
wrote  Brickell,  '^some  will  carry  two  or  three  Horses  over  these  large 
Rivers,  and  others  [are]  so  small  that  they  will  carry  only  two  or 
three  Men.  These  are  more  ticklish  than  Boats,  but  no  Boat  in  the 
World  is  capable  to  be  rowed  as  fast  as  they  are,  and  when  they 
are  full  of  Water  they  will  not  sink."^^ 

Larger  than  the  canoe  was  the  perriauger,^*  still  in  common  use  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  century,  though  to  some  extent  superseded  by 
the  flat  and  the  scow.  Just  as  the  canoe,  the  perriauger  consisted  of 
a  hollowed  cypress  long,  but  was  made  broader  by  splitting  the  log 
down  the  middle  and  adding  one  or  more  planks,  the  ends  being  so 
closed  up  as  to  keep  out  the  water.  A  small  boat  of  this  type  was 
equipped  only  with  oars  or  paddles,  but  a  large  one  had  a  mast  and 
sail.  Not  only  could  some  of  them  carry  cargoes  of  perhaps  as  many 
as  eighty  or  one  hundred  barrels  of  pitch  or  tar,  but  they  could  make 
good  speed.  Brickell  declared  that  "no  Vessel  of  the  same  Burthen 
made  after  the  European  manner  is  able  to  out  Sail  one  of  these 
Periaugers."  Although  by  1760  the  practice  of  taking  them  on 
coasting  voyages,  which  had  been  common  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  seems  largely  to  have  been  abandoned,  they  were  still  useful 
for  carrying  horses,  cattle,  and  goods  from  one  plantation  to  another. 


i.-i 


"  J.  B.  Grimes,  North  Carolina  Wills  and  Inventories,  p.  522.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  article 
proclamation  money  rather  than  sterling  is  referred  to  when  prices  are  mentioned. 

"  For  instances  of  mention  of  various  types  of  canoes,  see  inventories  &c.  of  estates  of  the  following: 
James  Newby  (North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Pasquotank  Inventories,  1740-1774);  Thomas 
Cook  (North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Craven  Inventories,  1781-1789,  p.  8);  Arthur  Dobbs 
(Grimes,  p.  484);  and  Richard  Sanderson  (ibid.,  p.  543). 

>«  Brickell,  p.  261. 

>*  This  word,  as  many  others  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

"•John  Lawson,  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  162-163;  Brickell,  pp.  62.  260-2G1:  Clonts,  pp.  19-20;  S.  R., 
XXIII,  510.  Professor  U.  B.  Phillips,  writing  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  lowlands  before  1800, 
Btates  that  "the  word  'pettiauRcr'  seems  to  have  been  a  generic  name  foi*  boats  which  could  be  pro- 
pelled in  turn  both  by  sails  and  by  oars.  Some  were  dug-out  and  some  were  frame-built,  some  were 
round-bottomed  and  some  were  keeled."  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Ea-ftern  Cotton  Belt  to  1S60, 
pp.  25-26.  This  may  po.ssibly  have  been  true  in  South  Carolina  and  Georsia.  In  North  Carolina, 
nowevcr,  the  word  had  no  such  general  meaning,  but  was  used  rather  to  designate  a  boat  of  a  very 
definite  type. 
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Perriaugers  were  more  valuable  than  canoes,  one  of  the  former  bein<^ 
valued  in  1745  at  £20/®  and  a  "large  Percauger  and  furniture'^  being 
sold  in  1751  for  £7  13s.  6d.'' 

The  scow  and  the  flat,  both  often  larger  tlian  the  perriauger,  were 
also  in  fairly  common  use,  especially  on  the  rivers.  It  was  said  that 
in  1787  the  trade  on  the  Tar  Eiver  between  the  towns  of  Tarborougli 
and  Washington  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  both  types  of  craft,  some 
of  which  were  capable  of  transporting  seventy  or  eighty  hogsheads 
of  tobacco.^®  A  French  traveler  in  1765  saw,  on  the  Neuse  River 
above  New  Bern,  "several  flats  coming  Down  with  pitch  and  tar, 
Corn,  shingles,  etc.''^^  Janet  Schaw  tells  how,  from  a  certain  planta- 
tion on  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear,  there  was  sent  do^\^l  "all  the  lum- 
ber, tar  and  pitch,  as  it  [the  river]  rises  every  tide  sufficiently  high 
to  bear  any  weight.  This  is  done  on  what  is  called  rafts,  built  upon 
a  flat  with  dales^"  and  the  barrels  depending  from  the  sides.  In  this 
manner  they  will  float  you  down  fifty  thousand  deals^^  at  once,  and 
100  or  200  barrels,  and  they  leave  room  in  the  centre  for  the  people 
to  stay  on,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  prevent  its  running  on  shore, 
as  it  is  floated  down  by  the  tides,  and  they  must  lay  to,  between  tide 
and  tide,  it  having  no  power  to  move  but  by  the  force  of  the  stream. 
This  appears  to  me  the  best  contrived  thing  I  have  seen,  nor  do 
I  think  any  better  method  could  be  fallen  on;  and  this  is  adopted 
by  all  the  people  up  the  country."^^ 

Various  other  types  of  craft  were  in  use.  One  inventory  of  an 
estate  mentions  "a  yawl  and  sails"^^ — a  yawl  being  a  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessel  with  a  jigger  mast  far  aft.  Small  sloops  were  employed 
for  several  purposes,  among  them  that  of  lightering  goods  up  and 
down  those  channels  into  which  larger  vessels  could  not  come."^ 
Governor  Dobbs  in  the  spring  of  1755  sailed  in  a  sloop  along  the 
coast  and  through  various  inland  bodies  of  water."  Then  there  were 
several  types  of  craft  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is  hard  to  detor- 


»•  Grimes,  p.  574. 

"Ibid.,  p.  522. 

"  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  North  Carolina  bv  William  Attmore,  1787,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Pub- 
lications, XVII,  No.  2,  p.  28. 

'•  "Journal  of  a  Froiich  Traveler, "  p.  7.36. 

""The  Seottish  'dales'  are  English  'deals',  that  is,  sawn  boards  or  planks."  Journal  of  a  Ladu  «/ 
Quality,  p.  185  n. 

"  Probably  "fifty  thousand  feet  of  deals"  ia  meant. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  185.  A  number  of  invontories?  mention  flats.  See,  for  example,  Grimes,  p.  501.  Thcso 
craft  were  sometimes  used  as  ferryboats.     Ibid.,  p.  56,'i. 

"North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  New  Hanover  Lists  of  Taxables,  Inventories,  *r  . 
174.5-1843. 

«<  North  Carnlina  Magazine;  nr,  Univernal  Inlellioencer,  Nov.  30-Dee.  7.  176-1 

"  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  V,  343. 


i^^ 
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mine.  Inventories  contain  such  items  as  these:  ^^4  Bay  boat  oars  1 
Bay  boat"  f  "1  Bay  Boat"  f  "1  Sailing  boat  Sail  Oars  &  Anchor."^* 
Brickell  wrote  that  of  the  cypress  tree  were  made  ^'curious  Boats  for 
Pleasure  and  other  J^ecessary  Crafts."^®  Janet  Schaw  has  left  an 
account  of  being  conveyed  several  miles  down  the  Northeast  Cape 
Fear  to  Wilmington  in  "a  very  fine  boat  with  an  a^vning  to  prevent 
the  heat,  and  six  stout  Negroes  in  neat  uniforms  to  row  her  down, 
which  with  the  assistance  of  the  tide  was  performed  with  ease  in  a 
very  short  time."^^ 

Accidents  not  infrequently  happened  to  these  little  boats.  An 
entry  in  the  court  records  of  Brunswick  County ^^  is  to  the  effect 
that:  "Large  rafts  of  lumber  are  frequently  brought  down  the  [Cape 
Fear]  river  and  by  stress  of  weather  are  broke  and  lyable  to  be  lost. 
Persons  picking  up  the  scattered  lumber,  boats  or  goods  are  to  adver- 
tise the  same  in  public  places."  Of  several  vivid  newspaper  accounts 
of  wrecks  only  one,  taken  from  a  New  Bern  paper,  can  be  given  here : 
"A  small  Sloop  belonging  to  this  Town,^^  employed  as  a  Lighter,  as 
she  was  coming  into  the  [Neuse]  Biver,  ran  ashore  on  Brant  Island, 
and  filled ;  the  People,  by  Accident,  lost  their  Boat,  and  had  no  Means 
to  get  ashore,  and  no  Vessel  happening  to  go  that  Way,  they  remained 
on  board  Eight  Days  without  any  Provisions,  except  two  Rats  which 
they  catch'd  in  the  Main  Sail:  At  Length,  being  all  likely  to  perish, 
they  cut  up  the  Boom,  and  made  a  Raft  of  it,  on  which  they  happily 
reached  the  Shore,  after  being  Twenty  Two  Hours  in  the  Water.  "^^ 

Where  there  was  a  favorable  tide  or  current,  or  where  it  was  open 
enough  for  a  breeze  to  fill  a  vessel's  sails,  navigation  was  easy.  On 
the  lower  Cape  Fear  the  tide,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  wind,  could 
be  depended  upon  for  propulsion.  On  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds 
and  adjacent  waters,  although  the  tide  was  negligible,  a  breeze  usu- 
ally blew.  Away  from  tidewater  the  current  of  the  rivers  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  waft  a  boat  with  little  or  no  human  effort.  Under 
such  conditions  as  these  it  was  possible  to  move  with  fair  speed.  The 
little  sloop  which  brought  William  Attmore,  a  Philadelphia  merchant, 

»•  Grimes,  p.  526. 
*'  Ibid.,  p.  502. 
**lhid..  p.  552. 
»•  Brickell.  p.  62. 

**  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  p.  177. 

••  1737-1741.  p.  81.  quoted  in  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  p.  185  n. 
'•That  is,  belongine  to  someone  in  the  town. 

•»  North  Carolina  Mauazinc;  or,  Uniremal  Intelliffencer,  Nov.  30-Dec.  7,  1764.  See  also  ibid.,  Deo 
28.  1764-Jan.  4.  1765;  North  Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  Sept.  26.  1777. 
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from  his  native  city  to  North  Carolina,  went  from  Beacon  Island 
Road,  just  within  the  bar  at  Ocracoke,  to  the  mouth  of  Bath  Creek, 
a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles,  in  twelve  hours  or  less,  although 
it  required  more  than  six  hours  to  sail  the  additional  sixteen  miles 
to  Washington,  farther  up  the  Pamlico  River/'* 

When,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  go  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  some  of  the  rivers,  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  was  required. 
Spangenberg,  the  Moravian  bishop  who  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
1752,  wrote  that :  ^'The  Roanoke  River  runs  far  inland,  but  . 
has  only  freshets,  no  tide,  is  very  crooked,  and  has  such  high  banks 
that  the  wind  does  not  touch  sails.  So  they  can  only  use  peri  aquas 
or  boats  for  going  up  stream,  and  it  is  hard  work.'"^  Ordinarily 
craft  were  propelled  up-stream  by  setting  poles  and  oars,  but  when 
the  current  was  very  swift  they  might  be  warped  up  by  means  of 
ropes  fastened  to  trees  on  the  bank — an  arduous,  tedious  process.^® 
Progress  up  a  river  was  often  extremely  slow.  A  gi'oup  of  Moravians 
in  boats  rowed  by  Negroes  took  no  less  than  eleven  days  to  go  about 
140  miles  up  the  Cape  Fear  from  Wilmington  to  Springhill,  their 
journey  being  made  especially  tiresome  by  the  rapids  which  had  to 
be  passed.^^ 

On  the  rivers  difficulties  other  than  swift  currents  and  treacherous 
rapids  were  encountered.  Sometimes,  especially  during  the  summer 
months,  droughts  made  the  water  so  shallow  that  boats  could  not  be 
moved.  Early  in  1778  the  Roanoke  River  was  said  to  have  been 
"so  low  for  several  months  past  that  no  craft  could  pass  till  within 
a  few  days  past,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred  so  late  in  the 
season  for  many  years  past."^^  In  March,  1786,  it  was  urged  that  the 
state-owned  tobacco  at  Tarborough  be  moved  quickly,  since  in  ''n  few 
weeks,  the  removal  of  Tobacco  from  Tarborough  to  Washington  will 
become  impracticable,  thro'  the  falling  of  the  Water.^'''® 

There  were  other  obstacles  to  navigation  on  the  inland  streams. 
Hugh  Meredith,  who  about  1730  had  gone  from  Pennsylvania  to 
settle  in  North  Carolina,  wrote  that  the  channel  of  the  Northeast 
Cape  Fear  was  impeded  by  the  ''Multitude  of  Logs  that  lie  in  it, 

**  "Journal  of  Williftm  Attmore,"  pp.  12-13. 
•»  Record    of  Morn    arm,  I,  40. 

••  J  C.  FJtzpatrick,  Diariea  of  George  Washinoton,  1748-1799,  IV,  163:  ".lournal  of  WiUiam  Attmore," 
p.  28. 

•'  Recordf  nf  Moravians,  I,  260-262. 

••5.  R..  XIII.  1. 

••  Ibid.,  XVIII.  fi67.    Sec  also  ibid.,  p.  603. 
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part  of  them  fast  in  the  Sand,  with  great  Snags  or  Limbs,  and  some- 
times either  End  or  the  Middle  quite  above,  or  but  little  beneath  the 
Surface;  and  in  some  Places  we  saw  whole  Heaps  jambed  together, 
almost  from  Side  to  Side,  and  so  firm  that  they  are  immovable, 
being  sound,  heavy,  fast,  and  deep  in  the  Sand."^^  Trouble  was 
caused  also  by  the  building  of  fish  dams  across  navigable  streams,  an 
act  being  passed  in  1774  to  regulate  this  practice  along  the  Neuse/^ 
Then  too,  the  rivers  and  creeks  wound  and  twisted  endlessly.  The 
preamble  of  an  act  of  1773,  for  example,  stated  that  ^^About  Twenty 
Five  Miles  above  the  Town  of'I^ew  Bern,  in  Craven  County,  the 
River  Trent  makes  a  sudden  Crook  or  Turn  round  a  piece  of  Low 
Land  near  the  Distance  of  Five  Miles,  and  then  returns  within 
Eighty  Feet  of  the  Place  where  the  said  Crook  began ;  .  .  . 
the  said  River  is  there  in  Many  Places  Shoal,  and  otherwise  so 
stopped  up,  as  to  render  the  passage  of  Crafts  both  Difficult  and 
Dangerous."*^ 

The  opinion  was  widespread  that  by  improving  the  channels  of 
rivers  the  economic  development  of  I^orth  Carolina  would  be  greatly 
stimulated.  Washington  thought  that :  '^The  Inland  navigations  of 
the  Rivers  of  these  three  States  [JSTorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia]  may  be  improved  to  a  very  extensive  degree — to  great 
and  useful  purposes — and  at  a  very  moderate  expence  compared  with 
the  vast  utility  of  the  measure ;  inasmuch  as  the  falls  in  all  of  them 
are  trifling  and  their  lengths  great;  (quite  to  the  Mountns)  pene- 
trating the  Country  in  all  directions  by  their  lateral  branches  and  in 
their  present  State  except  that  of  the  Pedee  navigable  for  vessels 
carrying  sevl.  Hhds.  of  Tobo.  [several  hogsheads  of  tobacco]  or  other 
Articles  in  proportion [.]''*^ 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  channels  of  the  rivers. 
The  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  county  courts,  in  case  application 
were  made  to  them  that  streams  be  cleared,  to  order  the  nearest  over- 
seeis  of  roads  to  go  with  their  companies  of  men  and  do  this  work."*^ 
But  the  practice  of  clearing  streams,  as  of  working  roads,  by  forcing 
the  able-bodied  men  of  each  district  to  devote  to  the  task  a  certain 
number  of  days  every  year,  was  obviously  unsatisfactory,  although 

"  Hugh  Meredith,  An  Account  of  the  Cape  Fear  Country,  pp  21-22.  See  also  Letters  of  James  Murray. 
p.  27. 

•«S.  R.,  XXIII,  974. 

**Tbid.,  p.  914. 

«•  Diaries  of  George  Wasldniitnn,  IV,  194. 

««  Sec.  for  exaraple,  .S.  R.,  XXIII.  610 
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it  undoubtedly  accomplished  something  toward  keeping  the  channels 
open.  Some  advance  in  method  was  made  by  an  act  of  1785,  which 
gave  to  every  county  court  the  power  to  hire  or  purchase  a  flat,  wind- 
lass, and  necessary  appurtenances  in  oi*der  to  remove  obstructions 
from  the  streams.*^ 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  there  was  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  for 
bettering  river  navigation,  as  well  as  for  making  other  improvements 
in  transportation  facilities.  In  the  year  1784  alone  acts  were  passed 
for  clearing  the  Roanoke,**'  the  Neuse,"*"  the  Trent,*®  and  the  Tar.*** 
In  1788  a  company  was  chartered  to  o]:)en,  as  far  as  practicable, 
both  branches  of  the  Catawba. '^'^'  On  the  whole,  however,  before  1790 
the  movement  to  improve  river  navigation,  like  other  similar  con- 
temporary movements  in  North  Carolina,  accomplished  few  results. 
The  difficulties  involved,  the  scant  resources  available,  the  bitter  mili- 
tary and  political  struggles  which  were  almost  continuous  after  the 
middle  of  the  century — all  these  factors  militated  against  the  success 
of  such  projects.  Not  until  after  1815  did  the  great  movement  for 
internal  improvements  get  well  under  way;  not  even  then  was  it  a 
marked  success.''^ 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  handicaps,  the  great  waterways  of  the 
coastal  plain  were  an  economic  asset.  When  roads  were  poor  and 
vehicles  slow  and  cumbersome,, it  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  able 
to  travel  and  especially  to  transport  commodities  by  water.  Fortunate 
indeed  was  the  planter  whose  lands  were  located  on  navigable  water, 
since,  when  he  had  hauled  his  goods  to  a  landing,  the  worst  part  of  the 
task  of  getting  them  to  market  was  over.  True,  the  sounds  and  rivers 
of  the  east  were  remarkably  shallow;  nevertheless,  on  them  small 
craft  could  ply  to  and  fro  to  great  advantage.  The  chief  handicap  to 
commerce  was  not  the  shallowness  of  the  inland  channels,  but  rather 
the  danger  and  lack  of  depth  of  the  inlets  from  the  ocean. 

As  a  writer  in  the  past  has  pointed  out,  the  coastal  plain  of  North 
Carolina  constituted  neither  a  googi-aphic  nor  an  economic  unit."*"^  The 

••/bid.,  XXIV.  747. 

**Ibid.,  pp.  600-602. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  602. 

*^Ihid.,  pp.  002-60,"?. 

»  Ihid.,  pp.  702-70.}. 

*'  Ibid.,  pp.  961-5162. 

•'  A  bripf,  superficiftl  (liscu.<«.oion  of  this  movement,  mainly  after  1815,  may  be  found  in  C.  C.  Weaver, 
"Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina,"  Johns  Jl-tpkina  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science,  Nos.  3-4. 

*•  J.  S.  Hasaett,  "Influenee  of  Coastline  and  Rivers  on  North  Carolina,"  American  Historical 
Association,  Annual  Report,  1908,  I,  58-61. 
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region  around  Albemarle  Sound,  that  along  the  Cape  Fear,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  that  adjacent  to  the  Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers,  each 
formed  a  more  or  less  complete  whole  within  itself.  Comparatively 
easy  it  was  to  go  by  boat  from  one  part  to  another  of  each  of  these  sec- 
tions. But  to  go  by  water  from  one  section  to  another  was  a  different 
matter.  Here  it  was  that  the  need  of  north-south  roads  became  evident. 
The  rivers,  however,  ran  from  west  to  east,  or  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, thus  forming  barriers  to  overland  transportation  which  in  that 
day  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Thus  it  was  that  commercial 
contacts  between  the  various  eastern  sections  amounted  to  little. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  no  river  was  easily  navigable  far  into  the 
back  country  made  contacts  difficult  between  east  and  west,  and 
partly  accounted  for  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  latter  district 
going  to  regions  outside  North  Carolina. 


IREDELUS  DISSENT  IN  CHISHOLM  v.  GEORGIA: 
ITS  POLITICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

By  Jeff  B.  Fordiiam 

Any  analysis  of  a  man's  political  views  would  be  inadequate  with- 
out some  insight  into  his  political  background.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  elder  J  ames  Iredell.  A  man  of  marked  independence  of  mind, 
yet  throughout  his  political  career  he  reflected  the  conservative  influ- 
ences to  which  he  was  subjected  in  his  early  manhood. 

Little  is  known  of  the  English  political  heritage  of  Iredell  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  people  were  Whigs.  There  is  a  tradition  recorded  by 
McRee  that  the  family  name  was  once  Ireton  and  that  the  members 
were  collateral  descendants  of  Henry  Ireton,  the  son-in-law  of  Crom- 
well.^ One  can  fairly  conceive  that  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  was  instilled  into  him  from  his  early 
years  much  as  young  Americans  are  yet  wont  to  be  endoctrinated 
with  the  political  idealism  of  the  American  Revolution. 

With  his  Whig  background  Iredell  came  when  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen years  to  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  as  a  customs  officer  of  the 
Crown.  There  he  became  aligned  almost  at  once  with  the  leaders 
of  the  conservative  element  in  the  colony.  He  lived  in  good  society 
and  entered  upon  the  practise  of  the  law,  a  profession  quite  unpopular 
with  the  common  people  in  those  days.  Samuel  Johnston,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  conservatives,  was  not  only  his  guide  in  the 
study  of  the  law  but  also,  in  the  early  stage  of  his  career,  his  political 
mentor. 

In  1777  when  only  twenty-six  years  of  age  Iredell  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  three  judges  of  the  independent  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina. At  that  time  the  courts  were  very  unpopular  with  the  people 
at  large,  who  looked  upon  them  as  the  guardians  of  the  interest  of 
the  landholding  and  merchant  classes.  Naturally  his  position  tended 
to  strengthen  his  attachment  to  authority  and  strong  government 
within  the  limits  of  the  maxim  that  the  primary  purpose  of  all  gov- 
ernment is  the  commonweal,  and  its  corollar}^  the  right  of  resistance 
and  revolution. 


•  O.  J.  McRee,  Life  and  Correapondenee  of  James  Iredell,  (New  York,  1858).  I,  1. 
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The  transition  into  Federalism  may  be  anticipated  from  the  fore- 
going. The  great  champion  of  the  ratification  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution in  North  Carolina,  Iredell's  efforts  in  that  cause  won  for  him 
recognition  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  state,  ^  and  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Washing-ton  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1790. 

A  summary  of  the  positions  taken  by  Iredell  on  the  important 
political  questions  of  his  day  will  best  suggest  in  a  brief  way  the 
outlook  of  the  great  dissenter  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia.  During  the 
Revolution  he  decried  vigorously  the  confiscation  policy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Assembly.^  He  was  loyal  to  the  Confederation  and  would 
have  given  Congress  sufficient  authority  to  effect  its  purposes.*  The 
basis  of  his  great  fight  for  ratification  of  the  Constitution  was  his 
abiding  conviction  that  the  hope  of  America  lay  in  union. ^  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  enunciate  clearly  the  principle  of  judicial  review 
of  legislation.^  While  a  federal  judge  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  administration  both  before  and  after  the  Chisholm 
decision.  Thus  he  upheld  the  action  of  Congress  with  reference  to 
funding  the  public  debt,  the  assumption  of  state  debts,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  an  excise  tax.^  He  disapproved  the  claims  of  state  legisla- 
tures of  authority  to  instruct  United  States  Senators,®  He  com- 
mended in  the  most  glowing  terms  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.^  In 
championing  from  the  bench  Washington's  policy  of  neutrality,  he 
i-elied  upon  the  view,  since  rejected,  that  there  is  a  common  law  of 
the  United  States.^^  And,  finally,  he  defended  the  unpopular  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts.^^ 


«  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  265. 

» See  the  letter  of  Iredell  to  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  93,  94.  See  also 
the  letter  to  his  wife  in  1783  on  the  same  subject,  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  61. 

•  McRee,  op.  cit.,  I,  66.  And  see  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  District  of  Virginia  of  May 
23,  17(16 

» In  a  final  burst  of  eloquent  appeal  in  the  Hillsborough  Convention  called  to  consider  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  he  said:  "So  far  am  I  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  union  that  I  would 
give  up  many  things  to  obtain  it."   Elliot,  Debate.^  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  IV,  228. 

•  See  the  "letter  of  Iredell  to  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  of  August  26,  1787,  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  172-176, 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  latter  printed  at  page  168  of  the  same  work. 

'  "Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States"  published  in  1791  in  the  Federal  Gazette  at  Phila- 
delphia and  reprinted  in  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  307-320. 

•  Letter  of  Iredell  to  John  Hay,  May,  1791,  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  326-330. 

•"The  whole  scene  has  exhibited  a  lesson  for  government  and  people,  which  never  before  was 
displayed  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  without  its  effect  on  other  times  and 
other  countries  nor  ever  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  our  own."  Charge  to  Grand  Jury  for  the 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  April  4,  179*^.  printed  in  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  450. 

'•  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  410  et  seq.  The  Supreme  Court  soon  after  1800,  rejected  Iredell's  view  that 
there  was  a  criminal  law  of  the  United  States.  See  H.  L.  Carson,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (Philadelphia  1892),  I,  166.  And  see  Western  Union  Tekffraph  Co.  v.  Call  Publishing  Co.,  181 
U.  8.  92  (1901). 

"  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  Distiict  of  Pennsylvania  of  April  11,  1799,  McRee,  op.  cit.^  II, 
551-.')70.  He  declared  that  the  acts  were  constitutional  under  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  since 
to  give  sanction  to  its  acts  Congress  could  provide  punishment«  not  expressly  authoiized  by  the  Con- 
i^titutioD  in  the  execution  of  powers  expressly  granted. 
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It  has  become  a  sort  of  habit  with  liistoriaiis  to  refer  to  Judge 
Iredell's  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia^'  as 
the  foundation  for  the  later  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  and 
state  rights.  I  believe  that  this  view  is  incorrect  and  submit  the 
following  discussion  as  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  political 
significance  of  the  opinion  in  question.  To  make  such  an  estimate 
calls  for  a  rather  careful  study  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  that  famous 
case. 

The  action  was  one  in  assumpsit  instituted  in  August  Term,  1792, 
by  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  against  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia. Service  of  process  was  made  upon  the  governor  and  attorney- 
general  of  Georgia.  On  August  11,  Ilandolph,  the  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  moved  that  unless 
the  state  of  Georgia  made  an  appearance  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  next 
term  or  then  show  cause  to  the  contrary,  judgment  should  be  entered 
against  the  State  and  an  inquiry  of  damages  awarded.  Consideration 
of  the  motion  was  postponed  until  the  February  Term,  1793,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  precipitancy  and  to  give  the  State  an 
opportunity  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action.  On  December  14, 
1792,  a  resolution  was  presented  in  the  Georgia  House  of  Represen- 
tatives declaring  that  the  suit  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  State  would 
involve  it  in  numerous  lawsuits  on  its  paper  issued  to  supply  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  and  would  ^'effectually  destroy  the  re- 
tained sovereignty  of  the  States.""  It  does  not  appear  that  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  however.  At  the  February  Term,  1793,  Inger- 
soll  and  Dallas  for  the  State  presented  a  formal  protest  against  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  cause  but  declined  to  participate  in 
the  ariniment. 

In  arguing  the  motion  Randolpli  urged  that  the  Constitution  and 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  gave  the  court  jurisdiction.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  ^'contro- 
versies  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state" ;  and  the 
Judiciary  Act  gave  the  Supreme  Court  original  but  not  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  those  controversies  of  a  civil  nature,  where  a  state 
was  a  party,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state.  Randolph 
contended  that  the  letter  of  the  constitutional  provision  supported 


"2  Dallas  419  (1793). 

"  H.  v.  Ames,  State  Dociimentti  on  Federal  Relattonn,  No.  I,  p.  7. 
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the  construction  that  it  was  to  apply  to  a  controversy  where  a  state 
was  a  defendant  as  well  as  to  those  in  which  it  was  the  plaintiff. 
A  controversy  between  A  and  B  was  no  less  a  controversy  between 
B  and  A.  The  order  of  statement  made  no  substantial  difference. 
The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  favored  the  same  construction.  Such 
limitations  upon  the  states  as  the  prohibition  to  pass  a  law  impairing 
the  obligations  of  contracts  announced  to  the  world  the  apprehension 
that  states  might  injure  individuals  in  their  property,  liberty,  and 
lives.  Affirming  the  proposition  that  the  states  were  sovereignties, 
they  were  such  in  a  qualified  sense  because  the  federal  Constitution 
originating  immediately  from  the  people  gave  the  federal  government 
authority  in  diminution  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  making  them  answerable  as  defendants  in  the  federal 
courts.  The  Judiciary  Act  made  no  distinction  between  the  case 
where  a  state  was  a  plaintiff  and  that  where  it  was  a  defendant.  It 
used  the  phrase  "where  a  state  be  a  party"  instead  of  "between  a 
state,  etc.,"  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  one  case  at  least, 
where  the  action  was  between  two  states,  it  comprehended  the  word 
"party"  with  reference  to  a  state  as  a  party  defendant. 

Though  no  form  of  execution  against  a  state  had  been  provided 
Randolph  contended  that  the  Supreme  Court  either  was  invested  with 
the  authority  by  the  Judiciary  Act  to  form  one  or  possessed  that 
authority  as  an  incident  to  its  jurisdiction,  as  it  possessed  the  author- 
ity to  fine  and  punish  for  contempt.  His  able  argument,  it  may  be 
conservatively  said,  contained  the  germ,  if  not  the  developed  body, 
of  all  the  principal  reasons  relied  upon  by  the  four  judges  who 
concurred  with  him  in  the  belief  that  the  action  did  lie  against  the 
State.  He  especially  urged  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  sovereignty  that  the  states  should  qualify  their  sovereignty 
to  the  extent  of  subjecting  themselves  as  defendants  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  they  had  done  just  that 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution. 

Justices  Blair  and  Cushing  in  concluding  that  the  court  did  have 
jurisdiction  relied  upon  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  They  con- 
strued "controversies  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state," 
to  refer  to  all  such  controversies,  whichever  party  brought  the  action. 
They  took  Randolph's  view  that  a  dispute  between  A  and  B  is  at 
the  same  time  a  dispute  between  B  and  A.   Justice  Cushing  took  the 
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position  that  since  all  the  states  were  corporations  or  bodies  politic 
the  only  question  was — what  were  their  powers?  The  Constitution 
had  marked  off  the  boundaries  of  powers  in  the  United  States  so  that 
whatever  power  was  given  to  the  Union  was  a  curtailment  to  that 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  states.  It  was  not  a  valid  argument,  there- 
fore, that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  abridged  state  sovereignty  since 
the  Constitution  authorized  that  abridgement. 

Justice  Wilson  devoted  the  first  two-thirds  of  his  rather  prolix 
opinion  to  delivering  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  about  popular  sov- 
ereignty.^* He  made  the  case  an  occasion  for  the  assertion  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  of  his  strong  nationalistic  views.  Thus  he 
declared:  "Whoever  considers  in  a  combined  and  comprehensive 
view,  the  general  texture  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  satisfied,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  form  themselves  into  a 
nation  for  national  purposes.  They  instituted  for  such  purposes  a 
national  Government,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  with  powers  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judiciary;  and,  in  all  those  powers,  extending 
over  the  whole  nation.  Is  it  congruous,  that,  with  regard  to  such 
purposes,  any  man  or  body  of  men,  any  person  natural  or  artificial, 
should  be  permitted  to  claim  successfully  an  entire  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government  ?  Would  not  such  claims 
crowned  with  success  be  repugnant  to  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  ?" 

His  constitutional  argument  was  like  that  of  Randolph.  He  as- 
serted that  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Union  a  state  was  not  sovereign. 
Jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as  the  one  being  considered  was  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  Geor- 
gia, to  the  extent  of  that  purpose,  was  not  a  sovereign  state. 

Chief  Justice  Jay  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitutional  grant 
of  jurisdiction  over  controversies  between  a  state  and  citizens  of 
another  state,  being  remedial  because  it  was  granted  to  settle  con- 
troversies, required  that  the  clause  be  liberally  construed.  If  it  had 
been  intended  to  extend  jurisdiction  to  such  controversies  only  in 
those  cases  where  states  were  plaintiffs  words  to  that  effect  might 
have  been  used.  He  was  impressed  with  the  fairness  of  making  the 
rule  work  both  ways  and  further  declared  the  view  that  the  states 
had  upon  entering  the  Union  voluntarily  consented  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

•«  See  the  comment  of  William  R.  Davie,  McRee,  op.  cit.,  II,  382. 
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Judge  Iredell  alone  dissented.  He  supported  his  conclusion  by 
a  quite  elaborate  chain  of  reasoning.  In  the  first  place  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  organ  of  both  the  Constitution  and  the  law  and  not 
that  of  the  former  alone.  The  judicial  article  of  the  Constitution 
was  one  which  could  not  be  effectuated  without  legislative  interven- 
tion. Since  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  established  by  legislation, 
it  necessarily  followed  that  the  legislature  was  to  prescribe  its  man- 
ner of  proceeding.  It  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate  so  far 
as  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect.  In  acting 
upon  the  instant  subject,  Congress  had  authorized  the  federal  courts 
to  issue  all  writs  ^'necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, and  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law."  And 
the  only  principles  of  law  which  could  be  regarded  here  were  those 
common  to  all  the  states,  otherwise  whether  a  state  was  suable  in  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  citizen  of  another  state  would  depend  upon 
the  peculiar  law  of  that  state.  The  common  law  was  the  only  law 
common  to  all  the  states,  and  only  that  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England  relative  to  remedies  against  the  Crown  could  have  any 
application  to  this  subject.  That  part  of  the  common  law  had  under- 
gone no  changes  in  the  states.  Thus  Congress  had  provided  no  new 
law  in  effectuation  of  the  Constitution  in  this  particular  but  had 
simply  referred  the  court  to  pre-existing  law.  Congress  acted  upon 
the  construction  that  the  Constitution  in  this  respect  intended  merely 
a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  one  tribunal  to  another  and  not  that 
Congress  should  provide  laws  for  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  which 
a  state  might  be  involved  as  a  party  against  an  individual  without 
regard  to  any  prior  exemption.  The  Supreme  Court  was  given  only 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  this  sort.  That  court,  then,  could 
exercise  no  authority  in  such  cases  other  than  that  which  could  be 
exercised  in  some  other  courts.  And  these  other  courts  must  have 
been  the  state  courts  because  the  lower  federal  courts  were  given  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  cases  of  this  sort.  It  followed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  in  suit,  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  but  such  as  a  proper  state  court  could  have  en- 
tertained at  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  But  no  state  court  could 
have  entertained  such  an  action  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  The 
only  common  law  principles  applicable  were  those  which  in  England 
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governed  the  prosecution  of  claims  against  the  Crown,  and  under 
those  principles  the  Crown  was  not  subject  to  suit  without  its  consent. 

The  gist  of  this  reasoning  as  summed  up  by  the  reasoner  himself 
is  this :  "1st.  That  the  Constitution  so  far  as  it  respects  the  judicial 
authority  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  acts  of  the  legislature 
appointing  courts  and  prescribing  their  methods  of  proceeding. 

"2nd.  That  Congress  has  provided  no  new  law  in  regard  to  the 
case,  but  expressly  referred  us  to  the  old. 

"3rd.  That  there  are  no  principles  of  the  old  law,  to  which  we 
must  have  recourse,  that  in  any  manner  authorizes  the  present  suit, 
either  by  precedent  or  analogy.  The  consequence  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  is  that  the  suit  in  question  cannot  be  maintained." 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  test  the  legal  suffi- 
ciency of  Iredell's  views  in  the  Chisholm  case.  There  is  the  view 
that  his  reasoning  was  unwarrantedly  narrow  and  that  his  point 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  act  for  want  of  a  technically  ap- 
propriate writ  was  untenable. ^^^  But  this  much  may  be  said,  he  was 
not  relying  upon  the  want  of  a  proper  writ  to  exercise  a  power  ex- 
tended but  upon  the  failure  of  Congress  to  extend  that  power,  which 
he  maintained  it  had  not  done  by  referring  the  court  to  the  old  law 
on  the  point.  The  proceeding  was  unprecedented  so  there  is  no 
reason  for  surprise  that  Iredell  felt  that  the  granting  of  a  new 
remedy  by  Congress  was  essential. ^^ 

Judge  Iredell  justified  the  fact  that  he  had  avoided  a  direct  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  the  same  was 
uncalled  for  in  view  of  the  particular  grounds  of  his  opinion.  How- 
ever, he  added  the  intimation  that  he  would  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion  had  he  directly  construed  the  instrument  himself.  "^ly 
opinion  being  that  even  if  the  Constitution  would  admit  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  power,  a  new  law  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  since 
no  part  of  the  existing  law  applies,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify 
my  determination  in  the  present  case.  So  much,  however,  has  been 
said  on  the  Constitution,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to  intimate 
that  my  present  opinion  is  strongly  against  any  construction  of  it, 
which  will  admit  under  any  circumstances,  a  compulsive  suit  against 

'»  Allon  Caperton  Braxton,  The  Eleventh  Amendment,  20  Va.  State  Bar  Association  Reports  172, 
185.  (1907). 

'•  Braxton  found  that  the  troublesome  rlauae  was  probably  worked  into  the  Constitution  in  the 
committee  room  by  the  strong  nationalist,  James  Wilson,  with  the  aid  of  Gouvernuer  Morris  and  that 
its  full  purport  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  public  in  the  diicussiou  preceding  .'atification.  Ibid.,  174- 
177. 
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a  State  for  the  recovery  of  money.  I  think  every  word  in  the 
Constitution  may  have  its  full  effect  without  involving  this  conse- 
quence." 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  rendered  on  February  18,  1793. 
Judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of 
damages  was  awarded  at  the  February  Term  in  1794.  But  this  writ 
was  never  sued  out  and  thus  never  executed.  In  the  interim  Governor 
Telfair  of  Georgia  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  had  stated:  "I 
declined  entering  any  appearance  [in  the  Chisholm  case]  as  this 
would  have  introduced  a  precedent  replete  with  danger  to  the  Re- 
public, and  would  have  involved  this  state  in  complicated  difficulties 
abstracted  from  the  infractions  it  would  have  made  on  her  retained 
sovereignty."  He  suggested  that  the  situation  be  remedied  by  a 
constitutional  amendment.  On  November  21,  1793  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  passed  an  act  "declaratory  of  certain  parts 
of  the  retained  sovereignty  of  the  state  of  Georgia"  making  it  a 
capital  offense  for  any  federal  marshal  or  any  other  person  to  levy 
or  attempt  to  levy  execution  issued  out  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Chisholm  case  or  any  other  case  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of 
the  state  of  Georgia.^'  But  the  measure  did  not  pass  the  state 
senate. 

On  February  19,  1793,  the  day  after  the  decision  was  rendered,  a 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  counteract 
the  decision  was  introduced  in  the  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives.^® Another  resolution  of  similar  character  submitted  in  the 
Senate  on  February  25,  1793  was  tabled  but  reintroduced  January 
2,  1794.  It  was  passed  in  Congress  almost  at  once  but  did  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  ratification  by  the  states  to  become  effective  till 
1798.'" 

That  was  a  Federalist  Congress.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
twenty-three  to  two  and  in  the  House  eighty-one  to  nine.^°  Thus 
Iredell  was  far  from  the  only  Federalist  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
majority  of  the  court,  or  at  least,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  result 
stand  whether  proper  under  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
cision or  not.    The  decision  was  extremely  unpopular  among  people 

"  Ames,  op.  cit..  No.  I,  9,  10. 

"Charles  Warren.  The  Supreme  Court  in  United  Statei^  History  (Boston  1926),  I,  100,  101. 
"Braxton  states  that  only  six  states  ratified  the  amendment  and  that  the  constitutional  change 
was  conducted  in  a  very  loose  manner.    Loc.  cit.,  supra  n.  15,  192-193. 
'•  Warren,  op.  cit.  supra  n.  18,  101. 
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of  both  parties,  Federalist  and  Anti-Federalist  alike.  As  indicated  by 
Channing  in  referring  to  the  suability  of  a  state  by  citizens  of  an- 
other: "On  one  subject  connected  with  the  general  distribution  of 
powers,  there  soon  came  to  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  unanimity."^* 
It  was  thought  that  the  frainers  of  the  Constitution  had  not  intended 
that  states  be  subject  to  suit  in  the  federal  courts  by  citizens  of  other 
states." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  discussion  concerning  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  new  Constitution  the  greatest  liberal-constructionists 
of  the  day,  Hamilton  and  Marshall,  had  positively  asserted  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  give  the  federal  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction 
over  cases  in  which  states  were  sued  by  citizens  of  other  states. 
Marshall  had  expressed  the  view  that :  "It  is  not  rational  to  suppose 
that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  dragged  before  a  court.  The  in- 
tent is  to  enable  States  to  recover  claims  of  individuals  residing  in 
other  States. ''"  And  in  Number  81  of  The  Federalist  Hamilton 
wrote:  "It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  not  to  be  amen- 
able to  the  suit  of  an  individual  without  its  consent.  ...  To 
what  purpose  would  it  be  to  authorize  suits  against  states  for  debts 
they  owe?  How  could  recoveries  be  enforced?  It  is  evident  that  it 
could  not  be  done  without  waging  war  against  the  contracting  state : 
and  to  ascribe  to  the  federal  courts  by  mere  implication,  and  in 
destruction  of  a  pre-existing  right  of  the  state  governments,  a  power 
which  would  involve  such  a  consequence,  would  be  altogether  forced 
and  unwarrantable."  It  is  true  that  these  men  were  speaking  as 
advocates  of  the  instrument  but  certainly  that  is  not  enough  per  se 
to  rob  their  opinions  of  all  force  and  sincerity. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  avoidance  of  responsibility  for 
debt  and  not  the  preservation  of  state  dignity  was  the  principal 
moving  force  behind  the  country-wide  protest  against  the  decision  in 
Chisholm  v.  Georgia.  The  state  sovereignty  argument  gave  the  pro- 
test a  much-to-be-desircd  flavor,  that  quality  of  righteous  resistance 
to  any  attack  upon  sacred  prerogatives.  Obviously  state  sovereignty 
was  not  complete  so  far  as  freedom  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  concerned  without  regard  to  the  decision  because 
there  was  no  gainsaying  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 


•'  HiMtnry  of  the  United  Stalex  (Npw  York  1929).  IV.  158. 

•»  Braxton,  Inc.  cit.  supra  n.  15.  174.  et  seq. 

»•  Elliot.  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  III,  551,  555. 
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preme  Court  over  controversies  between  states  or  a  state  and  foreign 
states.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  brought  out  this  angle  of  the  situa- 
tion in  his  opinion  in  Cohens  v.  Vii^ginia.^^  He  said,  in  referring 
to  the  eleventh  amendment:  '^That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  a  state  from  the  degradation  supposed  to  attend  a 
compulsory  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  does  not  comprehend 
controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  or  between  a  state  and  a 
foreign  state.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  still  extends  to  these 
cases;  and  in  these  a  state  may  still  be  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the 
amendment  to  some  other  cause  than  the  dignity  of  a  state. 
Those  who  were  inhibited  from  commencing  a  suit  against  a  state,  or 
from  prosecuting  one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  were  persons  who  might  probably  be  its  creditors. 
There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  states  would 
be  creditors  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  there  was  reason  to 
maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  because  it  might 
be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace." 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  controversies  between 
states  has  been  exercised  many  times  since  the  first  judgment  was 
rendered  for  one  state  against  another  in  1846.^^  In  1918  in  the 
famous  case  of  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia^^  the  court  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  the  right  to  enforce  its  judgments  was  inherent 
in  the  judicial  power  even  when  a  state  was  a  defendant  and  that  the 
judgment  might  be  executed  against  the  state  as  such  and  its  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  property  as  well  as  its  private  property. 
With  such  a  jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Court,  though  it  might  not 
have  been  so  strongly  asserted  in  the  early  days  of  the  union,  the 
claim  that  the  decision  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia  impaired  state  sover- 
eignty was  not  a  happy  one.  To  concede  an  impairment  of  state 
sovereignty  in  one  particular  substantially  enervated  any  argument 
against  federal  supremacy  on  the  ground  of  state  sovereignty  where 
federal  supremacy  in  the  particular  instance  flowed  from  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  itself. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it  seems  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  assertion  that  Iredell's  dissent  in  the  Chisholm  case  was 


»«6  Whraton  261.  400  (1821). 

«»  Rhode  Inland  v.  Massac hiinetts,  12  Peters  657.  Sse  James  B.  Scott,  The  Role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Settlement  of  Inter-State  Disputes,  15  GeorRetown  Law  Journal  146  (1927). 

••246  U  S.  565.  See  the  comment  in  James  B.  Scott,  Judicial  Settlement  of  Controversies  Between 
States  of  the  Union,  519  ef  seq. 
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^^proniptly  given  effect  by  a  coustitutional  amendment,  and  became  to 
a  great  extent,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  great  national  party.''"' 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  amendment  would  have  been 
sw^ept  into  effect  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  whether  any  one 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  dissented  in  the  critical  case  on  the 
point  or  not.  Naturally  the  public  was  pleased  with  IredelFs  dissent 
because  his  result  coincided  with  what  the  public  wanted.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  principle  was  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  Jefferson's  party,  assuming  that  that  was  the  party 
referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted.  Certainly  the  genesis  of  that  party 
was  opposition  to  Hamiltonian  Federalism.  Its  leaders  seized  upon 
anything  which  might  be  found  useful  in  the  attack  upon  the  forces 
of  Hamiltonianism.  The  parties  were  organized  around  personalities 
rather  than  upon  any  clearly  conceived  system  of  political  principles. 
The  most  effective  instrument  of  attack  wielded  by  the  Jeffersonians 
was  afforded  them  by  the  Federalists  themselves.  Thus  in  the  words 
of  Channing:  '' Jefferson  and  his  friends  had  tried  one  thing  after 
another  to  destroy  Hamiltonianism,  and  every  time  had  met  failure. 
At  last  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  seemed  to  open  to  Jefferson  a 
better  path  of  attack."^®  As  already  noted  these  very  despised  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  were  earnestly  upheld  by  Judge  Iredell  as  not 
only  constitutional  but  also  expedient  measures  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  very  being  of  the  national  government.^® 

While  Iredell's  conclusion  in  the  Chisholm  case  pleased  the  public, 
was  it  actually  founded  upon  any  state  sovereignty  and  state  rights 
dogma  ?  His  own  words  are  the  best  answer  to  this  question :  ^'Every 
state  in  the  Union  in  every  instance  where  its  sovereignty  has  not 
been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  I  consider  to  be  as  completely 
sovereign  as  the  United  States  are  in  respect  to  the  powers  sur- 
rendered. The  United  States  are  sovereign  as  to  all  the  powers  of 
government  actually  surrendered.  Each  state  in  the  Union  is  sover- 
eign as  to  all  the  powers  reserved.  It  must  necessarily  be  so,  be- 
cause the  United  States  have  no  claim  to  any  authority  but  such  as 
the  states  have  surrendered  to  them.  Of  course  the  part  not  sur- 
rendered must  remain  as  it  did  before." 

The  distinction  between  fundamental  political  sovereignty  and 
ordinary  governmental  sovereignty  was  unknown  in  Iredell's  time. 

*'  Braxton,  he.  cit.  nupra  n.  15,  184 
»'  Op.  rit.  i^upra  n.  21.  IV.  219. 
••  Supra  n.  11. 
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The  above  expressions  from  him,  though  referring  in  part  expressly 
to  a  division  of  governmental  power,  must  have  embraced  the  then 
current  connotation  of  the  term,  "sovereignty,"  as  the  highest  politi- 
cal authority  in  the  state.  Governmental  sovereignty  is,  of  course, 
thoroughly  divisible.  The  controversy  over  the  divisibility  of  political 
sovereignty  had  not  arisen  at  that  time  to  trouble  Iredell  in  working 
out  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union.  He  simply  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  political  sovereignty  was  divisible.  It  is  just 
at  that  point  that  the  man  who  did  state  more  finally  than  any  other 
the  principles  of  state  sovereignty  and  state  rights  took  another  road. 
Calhoun  concluded  that  sovereignty  is  indivisible  and  proceeded  to 
apply  this  conclusion  as  a  major  premise  in  ascertaining  the  investi- 
ture of  sovereignty  in  the  United  States.  He  found  that  the  several 
states  alone  were  sovereign.  Certainly  Iredell's  views  on  the  subject 
were  quite  different.  Like  Madison  he  believed  that  in  the  United 
States  sovereignty  was  divided  between  the  states  and  the  Union. 
He  did  not  look  beyond  the  Constitution  as  have  later  political 
thinkers  who  have  examined  this  question. 

But  on  the  matter  of  so-called  state  rights  Madison  and  Iredell 
were  not  in  accord.  State  rights  and  state  sovereignty  are  not,  of 
course,  the  same  thing.  The  former  expression  is  used  with  reference 
to  a  sensitiveness  about  federal  encroachments  upon  state  and  thought- 
to-be  state  affairs,  which  took  root  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  and  flowered  in  nullification  and  secession.  It  involved 
a  strict-constructionist  view  of  the  Constitution,  especially  where 
there  was  a  probability  that  the  states  would  be  left  relatively  less 
independent  in  the  federal  system.  The  latter  term  comprehends  the 
more  abstract  idea  of  an  investiture  of  sovereignty  in  the  states  as 
contrasted  with  the  United  States,  l^ow  Madison  was  or  at  least 
became,  a  state  rights  thinker,  a  Jeffersonian.  Iredell  was  not.  He 
was  a  liberal-constructionist  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 

Iredell's  idea,  as  expressed  in  the  Chisholm  case,  of  divided  sover- 
eignty in  the  United  States  was  entirely  consistent  with  a  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  causes  like  that  very  case. 
The  existence  of  this  jurisdiction  would  simply  have  been  a  further 
constitutional  qualification  to  that  extent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states. 
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Thus  one  finds  in  the  Chisholm  case  a  question  of  a  particular 
qualification  of  state  sovereignty,  and  one,  it  must  be  noted,  which, 
though  it  was  of  great  moment  to  the  states,  was  of  no  great  import- 
ance to  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  the  Union.  And  it  is  in 
this  last  consideration  that  one  may  probably  locate  the  explanation 
of  Iredell's  narrowly  pitched  dissenting  opinion.  The  jurisdiction 
claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court  was  something  new  and  far-reaching 
without  at  the  same  time  being  of  any  great  consequence  in  the 
effectuation  of  national  purposes.  It  was  just  here,  that  is,  with  re- 
spect to  making  the  federal  government  self-sufficient  for  its  pur- 
poses, that  Iredell  was  a  liberal  constructionist  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  question  in  the  Chisholm  case  was  another  matter.  Never- 
theless, the  grounds  upon  which  he  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  were  not  that  it  would  impair  state  sovereignty,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  if  this  jurisdiction  had  been  created  by  the  Constitution  it 
had  not  been  made  available  for  exercise  by  appropriate  legislation. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  learned  dissenter  of  Chis- 
holm v.  Georgia  was  a  federalist  both  as  a  party  man  and  in  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Union.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  of  him 
that  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  state  rights  party.  How  unlike  the 
man  who,  writing  with  reference  to  resolutions  of  the  North  Carolina 
Assembly  directing  the  federal  Senators  of  the  State  to  oppose  both 
an  excise  and  a  direct  tax  at  all  events,  fulminated  these  words ; 
"What,  is  the  safety  of  our  country  to  be  endangered  and  the  honor 
of  it  to  be  sullied — its  public  faith  broken — and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  become  a  mere  mockery,  merely  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  North  Carolina,  in  opposition  to  strong  and  irresistible 
necessity  ?"^°  His  dissent  in  the  Chisholm  case  involved  no  peculiar 
or  original  statement  of  political  theory  but  it  came  about  that  he 
reached  a  result  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  general  public 
on  more  or  less  technical  grounds  as  stated.  A  study  of  the  sterling 
character  and  intellectual  firmness  of  this  man  justifies  the  conclusion 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  he  was  neither  moved 
by  private  considerations  nor  afraid  to  face  the  political  issue  in- 
volved in  that  great  cause.  What  he  did  was  simply  to  state  a  legal 
opinion  instead  of  writing  a  political  tract. 

•'Letter  of  Iredell  to  John  Hay,  May,  1791,  aujrra  n.  8,  329. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  ELECTION  OF  1870 

By  K.  H.  Woody 

Under  the  CongTessional  plan  of  Reconstruction  many  Soutli 
Carolinians  refused  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  Consequently 
they  failed  to  wield  the  influence  to  which  their  intelligence,  experi- 
ence, and  wealth  entitled  them.  The  Democrats,  or  Conservatives,  as 
they  preferred  to  call  themselves,  attempted  to  defeat  the  proposed 
constitutional  convention  of  1868  by  remaining  away  from  the  polls. 
Thus,  they  hoped,  less  than  a  majority  of  those  registered  would  vote, 
and  the  convention  would  be  defeated ;  for  the  Congressional  act  pro- 
vided that  the  vote  of  at  least  a  majority  of  those  registered  should 
be  necessary  to  call  a  constitutional  convention.  The  ballots  were  cast 
on  ISTovember  19  and  20,  1867.  Of  the  125,328  registered  voters,  only 
2,211  votes  were  cast  by  whites,  and  of  these  only  130  favored  the 
convention.^ 

Similarly,  in  1868,  although  apparently  anxious  to  defeat  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  and  the  election  of  Robert  Kingston  Scott 
of  Ohio  as  Republican  governor,  the  Conservatives  failed  to  show 
their  full  strength.  Of  the  133,597  registered  voters,  only  27,288 
opposed  the  ratification  of  the  new  constitution,  while  35,551  did  not 
trouble  to  cast  a  ballot.  It  is  true,  however,  that  not  all  those  failing 
to  vote  were  Conservatives.  ^Nevertheless,  had  the  Conservatives 
presented  a  united  front  the  result  would  have  been  practically  the 
same,  except  for  the  more  equal  distribution  between  the  two  parties 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Defeated  in  war  and  disillusioned  in  peace,  the  Conservatives 
turned  from  politics  to  rebuild  their  State  and  to  repair  their  private 
fortunes.  And  had  the  Republican  administration  of  the  State  been 
of  a  different  character,  it  is  improbable  that  the  Conservatives  would 
have  engaged  so  quickly  in  active  political  opposition.  As  it  was, 
however,  new  rulers  and  new  times  weighed  heavily  upon  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1870,  under  the  leadership  of  the  press, 
the  Conservatives  united  in  the  first  effort  to  regain  control  of  the 
State. 


«  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  fl.OOO  whites  were  disfranchised  in  South  Carolina.     W. 
Dunning,  Eaaaya  on  the  Cicil  War  and  Reconstruction  (New  York,  18U8),  189. 
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''The  smiling  land  in  which  we  now  live  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  a 
motley  crew  of  vagabonds  whose  only  principle  is  greed,  and  whose 
only  policy  is  to  plunder,  while  they  may,  the  interests  they  have 
Bworn  to  serve.  The  year  which  begins  today  will  bring  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hurl  these  pestilent  knaves  from  power."  Thus  the  Charles- 
ton Daily  News  urged  that  without  distinction  of  color,  religion,  or 
class,  the  people  should  forget  minor  issues,  organize  upon  a  broad 
platform,  and  enter  into  a  political  campaign  which  if  successful 
would  make  1870  known  as  ''The  Year  of  the  Happy  Deliverance."^ 

Other  papers  followed  in  a  like  tone.  "Industrial  development  and 
political  activity — these  are  and  must  be  the  watchwords  of  success," 
said  the  Newberry  Herald.^  "Honesty  vs  theft — virtue  vs  vice — 
intellect  vs  ignorance,"  and  not  race  vs  race,  said  the  Columbia 
Guardian,  and  declared  that  anti-Radicals  were  those  who  maintained 
honesty  in  office,  economy  in  public  expenditures,  equal  rights,  low 
taxes,  and  decentralization  in  State  government.*  The  Union  Times 
declared  that  the  State  must  now  look  for  honest,  educated  officials. 
'*It  will  not  be  a  third  party;  it  will  be  no  party  at  all.  It  will  be 
simply  a  combination  of  good  citizens,  formed  in  an  emergency."' 
Urged  the  Darlington  Democrat:  ''Let  the  'Citizens  Partif  be  or- 
ganized at  once  in  every  county,  town,  and  neighborhood  in  the  State; 
use  every  influence  to  induce  success;  animate  your  neighbors  and 
above  all,  let  the  poor  and  ignorant  colored  man  know  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  our  boyhood  together — that  we  still  have  an  interest  in 
him,  and  wish  to  save  him  from  those  whom  he  has  esteemed  his 
friends. "« 

The  Sumter  Watchinan  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  "Radical" 
party  had  found  "its  life — its  whole  life — its  strength — its  whole 
strength,  and  breath,  in  the  agitation  of  the  negro  question,"  and  that 
nothing  was  clearer  than  that  this  agitation  must  subside — in  fact, 
disappear  from  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  passage  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  made  this  almost  certain.^  It 
believed,  further,  that  "the  colored  race  by  a  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory policy  might  be  induced  to  occupy  the  same  platform  with  the 

•Jan.  1.  1S70. 

•Quoted  in  Charleston  Daily  News,  hereafter  cited  News,  Feb.  I,  1870. 

*  I  hid. 

•  Ibid. 

*Ibid.,  Mar.  12,  1870. 
»  Feb.  16,  1870. 
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white  people  of  the  State."®  Could  a  third  party  or  reform  party  be 
organized  ?  The  answer  of  a  prominent  citizen  was  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  State  whose  private  interests  had  not  been  more  or 
less  injured  by  the  party  in  power,  and  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
join  any  political  organization  that  would  defeat  that  party.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  up-country,  he  said,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing a  Conservative  majority,  the  citizens  were  "willing  to  coalesce 
with  the  people  of  the  low-country  in  any  purpose  that  promises 
general  benefit."^ 

As  one  of  the  modes  of  securing  concert  of  action,  the  Columbia 
Guardian  suggested  "a  convention  of  the  conductors  of  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Anti-Radical  newspapers  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  together  upon  the  various  subjects  of  public  interest, 
financial  and  industrial,  which  now  agitate  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
consult  upon  the  policy  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  political 
campaign."^^  Pursuant  to  this  call,  the  convention  of  editors  met  in 
Columbia  on  March  16,  1870,  and  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
recognizing  the  "legal  right  of  all  citizens  of  the  State,  irrespective 
of  color  or  former  condition,"  to  suffrage  and  office-holding.  The  con- 
vention further  urged  that  a  State  convention  be  held  June  15  to 
nominate  a  State  ticket.^^ 

The  Conservative  press  of  the  State  was  practically  unanimous 
in  supporting  the  action  of  the  editors'  convention.  From  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  convention  in  June,  the  press  was  attempting  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  favoring  a  liberal  platform  and  a  concila- 
tory  policy  toward  the  !Negro.  Bitter  as  many  were  toward  the  policy 
of  Reconstruction,  they  nevertheless  realized  that  their  only  hope 
lay  in  recognizing  the  new  order  and  attempting  to  win  the  support 
of  the  Negro,  for  it  was  known  that  the  E'egro  had  a  voting  majority 
of  over  25,000. 

The  newspapers  had  a  double  purpose  to  serve.  Not  only  must 
they  do  their  part  toward  winning  the  Negro  vote,  but  they  must 
make  every  effort  to  unite  the  white  vote  of  the  State.  The  lethargy 
of  the  whites  in  political  matters  following  the  Reconstruction  acts 
of  Congress  could  not  be  continued  if  the  redemption  of  the  State 
was  to  be  expected  through  political  action. 

"  Sumter  Watchman,  Feb.  16,  1870. 

•  Thid. 

'•Quoted  in  CharlcHtnn  Daily  Cnurier,  hereafter  cited  Courier,  Feb.  14,  1870. 

"  News,  Mar.  18,  1870;  Sumter  Watchman,  Mar.  23,  1870. 
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It  was  soon  evident  that  the  trials  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
had  not  slackened  the  vituperative  powers  of  the  journalists.  If  any- 
thing, their  wits  had  heen  quickened  and  their  pens  loosened.  Said 
the  Sumter  Watchman :^'^ 

The  liberal  principles  which  will  enter  into  the  platform  of  the 
citizen's  reform  party  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  color  or  previous 
condition,  who  desire  to  see  a  better  and  more  economical  government 
placed  over  us.  Let  all  who  are  opposed  to  bare-faced  villainy  in  high 
or  low  places  of  public  trust,  strike  hands  with  us,  in  their  patriotic 
efforts  to  bring  about  an  honest  and  intelligent  administration  of  the 
State  government  in  all  its  purity  as  in  days  of  old.  Let  us  unite  as  a 
band  of  patriots  in  pulling  down,  digging  up  and  dragging  out  that 
abomination  of  abominations,  known  at  Columbia,  as  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina — a  mixture  of  white,  yellow  and  black,  which  cannot  be 
compared  to  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth — a  hybrid  which  is  neither  fish,  bird  nor 
beast,  which  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  is  part  metal  and  part  miry 
clay.  A  body  that  has  legislated  and  legislated,  until  neither  chicken 
nor  pig  is  secure  in  the  yard  of  honest  industry,  and  a  crop  is  stolen 
before  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  field !  a  body  which  by  its  legislation 
has  caused  rascality  to  rise  to  a  commanding  premium,  and  honesty 
to  sink  below  par — which  has  made  dishonesty  strut  in  boots  and  broad- 
cloth, and  honesty  weep  in  secret — a  body  which  is  becoming  as  dis- 
gusting to  the  honest  and  industrious  negro,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  to  the  white  man.  How  long  can  it  perpetuate  itself? 

Under  the  tutelage  of  the  press  and  through  the  efforts  of  intelli- 
gent white  men  who  recognized  the  changed  conditions,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  find  State  convention  delegates  who  were  ^'willing,  irre- 
spective of  party,  class,  or  color,  to  join  in  the  movement  for  securing 
to  South  Carolina  an  able,  honest,  and  economical  government."^^ 

Accordingly,  the  delegates  assembled  in  Columbia,  June  15,  1870. 
*'The  occasion  is  grand,"  said  the  Courier.  '^For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  South  Carolina  her  people,  her  entire  people,  her  wealth, 
her  intelligence,  her  bone  and  sinew,  all,  irrespective  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition,  meet  in  Convention  for  the  common  weal."^* 
Twenty-two  of  the  thirty-one  counties  of  the  State  were  represented 

'»  Sumter  Watchman.  May  4.  1870. 

'•Comment  of  the  .\'ew^  on  the  election  of  delegates  from  Charleston,  May  13,  1870. 

•«  News,  Courier,  June  13,  16,  1870. 
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by  about  150  delegates,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  being  Negroes/" 
The  counties  not  represented  were  York,  Georgetown,  Williamsburg, 
Sumter,  Oconee,  Marlboro,  Abbeville,  Beaufort,  and  Clarendon/® 
William  M.  Shannon  of  Kershaw  County  was  elected  president. 
Several  vice-presidents  were  elected,  along  with  two  secretaries,  one 
of  them  a  colored  man. 

The  next  day  M.  C.  Butler  presented  the  platform  as  an  attempt 
'^to  organize  the  good  people  of  the  State  in  an  effort  to  reform  the 
present  incompetent,  extravagant,  prejudiced  and  corrupt  administra- 
tion.'^  It  declared  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  ought  to  be  fairly 
administered  and  faithfully  obeyed  as  fundamental  law;  that  the 
vast  changes  brought  by  the  war  should  be  ^'regarded  as  verities  hav- 
ing the  force  and  obligation  of  law" ;  and  that  the  existing  laws 
brought  all  into  ^^entire  harmony  upon  all  questions  of  civil  and 
political  right."^^  The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  organi- 
zation be  known  as  the  Union  Reform  Party  of  South  Carolina.  The 
platform  was  adopted  unanimously.^® 

In  the  evening,  John  I).  Kennedy  presented  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  the  convention  proceed  to  the  nominations.  This  precipitated 
considerable  discussion.  There  were  some  delegates  opposed  to  mak- 
ing nominations.  Before  the  convention  met,  it  was  argued  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  beat  Governor  Scott,  useless  to  make  a  losing 
fight,  and  that  active  opposition  to  the  Scott  clique  would  consolidate 
its  adherents  and  make  it  impossible  to  arrange  any  compromise  for 
members  of  the  legislature  and  county  offices. ^^  In  the  discussion 
in  the  convention  a  delegate  from  Anderson  said  he  approved  of 
the  declaration  of  principles,  but  the  upper  counties  had  opposed  the 
movement,  and  Anderson  would  vote  against  a  nomination.^''  M.  C. 
Butler  said  he  could  not  believe  that  these  were  the  sentiments  of 
Anderson  or  the  upper  counties.  Their  colored  people,  he  said,  would 
come  in  when  the  platform  of  equal  rights  was  put  before  them. 
After  further  discussion  the  resolution  to  make  nominations  was 
adopted,  Anderson  casting  the  only  negative  ballot. 


"Testimony  of  Richard  B.  Carncntor,  in  TeMitnony  taJren  by  the  Joint  Select  Commiliee  to  inquire 
into  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Late  Insurrectionary  States.  Thirt.eon  volumes  (Washington.  1872,) 
267.  Vols.  Ill,  IV.  v.  contain  testiinony  taken  in  relation  to  Saulh  Carolina,  pages  numbered  con- 
Becutively  through  the  throe  volumes.    Hereafter  cited  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy. 

'•  News,  Courier,  Jiinc  16,  1870. 

"Ibid.,  June  17.  1870. 

i*  Svmter  Watchman.  June  22,  1870. 

'•  Nexrs,  Mav  24.  1870. 

»«  Sumter  Watchman.  June  22,  1870. 
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When  it  came  to  the  iiomiiiatious,  two  things  were  evident:  (1) 
it  was  not  strictly  a  Conservative  convention,  and  (2)  every  efi'ort 
was  being  made  to  conciliate  the  Negroes.  J.  B.  Kershaw,  earlier 
in  the  convention,  had  proposed  a  platform  similar  to  the  one  adopted, 
but  carrying  a  resolution  that  the  convention  nominate  for  office  only 
members  of  the  Republican  party.  This  platform  failed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  delegates.  Nevertheless,  Richard  B.  Carpenter,  Re- 
publican, formerly  of  Kentucky  but  now  of  Charleston,  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  by  a  vote  of  eighty-one  to  four  over  George  S. 
Bryan. ^^  For  lieutenant-governor  two  colored  men  of  Charleston 
declined  the  nomination  in  favor  of  M.  C.  Butler,  of  Edgefield.  F.  L. 
Cardozo,  the  mulatto  Secretary  of  State  under  Governor  Scott,  was 
also  nominated  by  a  colored  man.  Kershaw  said  that  for  his  part  he 
would  perfer  an  honest,  capable,  colored  man  for  lieutenant-governor 
to  any  friend  of  his  own.  But  the  colored  man  in  nomination  was 
Cardozo,  and,  however  acceptable  he  might  be,  it  was  understood 
that  he  would  decline  the  nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  Kershaw 
feared  that  Butler  might  be  disqualified  under  the  third  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  but  the  colored  delegates  seemed  to  have 
taken  him  up,  and  if  that  be  their  idea,  let  Butler  be  nominated.  He 
then  moved  for  the  nomination  of  Butler  by  acclamation.  This  was 
done.^^ 

The  Conservative  press  was  quick  to  give  its  support  to  the  work 
of  the  Columbia  convention.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  "negro  equality''  as  indicated  by  the  resolutions  of  the  convention, 
but  how  extensive  this  was  it  is  impossible  to  determine.^^  A  letter 
published  in  the  Sumter  Watchmarr*  well  expresses  this  dissatisfac- 
tion. Butler  and  Kershaw  were  censured  for  declaring  that  ''black 
and  white  are  a  common  people,"  and  that  ''there  is  no  reason  why 
we  (black  and  white)  should  not  be  united  in  all  our  purposes.'' 
Butler,  says  the  writer,  "berates  the  Scott  administration  because  they 
have  not  given  the  negroes  offices  enough !"  John  P.  Thomas  was 
ready  to  "throw  aside  the  prejudice  of  color  and  race,"  and  did  not 
demand  that  the  government  of  South  Carolina  should  be  "a  white 
man's  government.     .     .     .     Td  other  words  we  are  powerless  to  take 

»'  News,  Courier,  June  17,  1870. 
"/bid. 

•»  Netoti  and  Courier,  Nov.  13,  1874,  in  reviewing  the  situation  in  1870  said  there  was  some  "bitter 
opposition"  to  the  racial  prof^am. 
••  June  29,  1870. 
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from  the  masses  of  uneducated  ignorant  negroes  that  suffrage  for 
which  they  are  totally  unfit,  therefore  we  must  acknowledge  that  they 
ought  to  have  it,  and  we  are  bound,  in  good  faith,  to  elect  them  to  a 
full  share  of  the  offices  of  honor,  trust,  and  profit."  Some  of  us,  he 
continues,  '^have  become  wearied  with  waiting,  and  instead  of  leaving 
the  corrupt  body  politic  to  kill  itself  by  its  own  excesses,  we  have 
determined  to  try  a  remedy.  That  nostrum  is  nothing  less  than  negro 
equality!  It  must  inevitably  fail,  because  we  cannot  cure  a  serious 
malady  with  quack  medicines.'' 

Meanwhile,  the  Republicans  had  not  been  idle.  The  state  conven- 
tion met  in  the  Senate  chamber,  Columbia,  July  26-28.  Robert  B. 
Elliott,  an  eloquent  IsTegro  Congressman,  w^as  chosen  president.  B.  F. 
Whittemore,  recently  expelled  from  Congress  for  accepting  a  bribe 
for  a  West  Point  appointment,  reported  the  platform.  It  declared 
for  the  support  of  Grant's  policy;  endorsed  the  administration  of 
Governor  Scott;  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  strict  economy;  ap- 
proved the  Civil  Rights  bill;  urged  the  United  States  to  purchase 
land  for  the  landless  in  South  Carolina  under  the  Homestead  law; 
hailed  with  gratitude  the  Fifteenth  Amendment;  and  declared  for 
"equality  before  the  law,  free  speech,  a  free  press,  a  free  ballot  and 
free  schools."^^  Robert  K.  Scott,  a  carpetbagger  from 'Ohio,  was 
nominated  for  re-election  as  governor,  and  Alonzo  J.  Ransier,  a 
Negro  member  of  the  legislature,  was  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
governor.^® 

Each  party  entered  into  the  campaign  with  energy.'  To  the  Re- 
publicans it  was  a  struggle  for  existence;  to  the  Reformers  it  was 
a  fight  for  deliverance.  Scott  did  not  take  the  stump.  Ransier,  how- 
ever, along  with  Congressman  Elliott,  Secretary  of  State  Cardozo, 
Attorney-General  Chamberlain,  State  Auditor  Tomlinson,  and  others, 
toured  the  State  for  the  Republicans.  Carpenter  spoke  in  every 
county  except  one,  and  Butler  in  every  county  except  four.^^  Ker- 
shaw, Kennedy,  and  others,  frequently  accompanied  the  Reform 
candidates. 

The  Reformers  denounced  the  previous  administration  of  Scott. 
The  public  debt  had  been  trebled,  taxation  had  become  burdensome, 
immigration    prevented,    resources   of   the   State   undeveloped,    and 

«»  Kews,  July  28,  1870. 

«'  Thid. 

»'  Butler,  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  1185. 
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education  neglected.  Violence  and  race  prejudice  was  encouraged  by 
Republican  speeches,  and  the  Republican  party  was  unfaithful  to 
the  interests  of  the  Negro.^*  Butler  urged  that  the  Negroes  desert 
the  Union  League,  and  vote  as  their  conscience  dictated,  not  as  the 
League  ordered.  When  asked  why  the  white  people  generally  had 
not  taken  steps  to  befriend  and  elevate  the  colored  people,  he  replied 
that  Congress,  by  its  acts  disfranchising  the  white  people,  had  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  whites  had  made  a  great  mistake 
in  not  extending  previously  the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  the  colored 
people  and  gaining  their  co-operation.^^  Carpenter  denounced  the 
tendency  towards  centralization  in  state  government  and  the  vast 
patronage  which  the  executive  had  in  appointing  local  officers  such 
as  county  auditors,  county  treasurers,  and  trial  justices,  who,  as  a 
rule,  were  "utterly  incompetent"  and  "utterly  corrupt."^^ 

By  the  Conservative  press  the  Republicans  were  pictured  as  "a 
set  of  vultures,  harpies,  jackals,  and  vampires,"  who  were  "sucking 
to  repletion  the  very  life  blood  of  the  State."  The  governor  was 
described  as  "king  of  the  beasts  .  .  .  appropriating  the  lion's 
share  of  this  feast  of  iniquity."  Legislation  had  become  but  another 
name  for  "stock  jobbing,  swindling  and  thieving,  with  here  and  there 
a  sop  thrown  to  the  bear,  in  the  shape  of  enactments,  soothing,  but 
prejudiced,  unmeaning  and  impracticable."  The  departments  of 
the  government  stalked,  "unrebuked  and  unwhipped  of  justice,  in  the 
open  light  of  day,  while  these  corrupt  and  shameless  officials,  and 
legislators,  thrust  their  jewelled  fingers — their  gaudy  trappings — 
their  costly  carriages,  fine  horses,  gold  mounted  equipments — palatial 
houses — brazen  mistresses  and  more  brazen  faces — contemptuously 
upon  the  notice  of  the  landholders,  taxpayers  and  working  men,  who 
groan  under  the  burthen  of  supporting  this  mass  of  festering  corrup- 
tion— this  rotten  tumor  upon  the  body  politic,  squirming  with  its 
own  animated  filth. ""^^ 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  that  the  Union  Re- 
formers were  Democrats  sailing  imder  false  colors;  they  would  like 
to  put  the  Negro  back  in  slavery,  and  they  were  never  the  friends 
of  the  Negro.    In  a  speech  at  Chester,  Attorney-General  Chamber- 

»•  S'eic*.  July  20.  1870. 

»•  \>w«.  Auk.  10,  1S70.  nnoted  from  SumUr  Watchman. 

••  Carpontr^r.  Ku  Klur  Covpirrvv,  227. 

•'  Surnttr  Watchman,  June  29,  187C,  from  Camden  Journal. 
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lain  quoted  figures  to  show  that  the  State  debt  was  not  due  to  ex- 
travagance, and  that  the  cost  of  government  per  capita  had  been  re- 
duced. In  1860  it  cost  $2.02  to  govern  each  free  white  man  in  the 
State,  while  in  1869  it  cost  only  89  cents  per  capita.^^ 

Former  Governor  James  L.  Orr,  a  Union  man  who  had  gone  with 
his  State  in  secession  and  had  preceded  Scott  as  governor,  came  out 
publicly  against  the  Reformers.  He  pointed  out  that  the  colored 
majority  was  more  than  25,000.  Assuming,  said  he,  that  the  great 
mass  of  colored  voters  will  sustain  the  Republican  party,  as  the 
experiences  of  the  past  ^ve  years  show,  is  it  not  hopeless  that  the 
State  can  be  reformed  by  the  Reform  party?  He  proposed  reform 
through  the  Republican  party.  "Suppose  one  hundred  of  the  most 
intelligent  white  citizens  in  each  county  had  gone,  in  good  faith 
and  frank  sincerity,  into  the  Republican  organization.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  their  intelligence  and  moral  strength  would  have  secured 
honest  nominees  ?''  Moreover,  the  Republicans  had  many  excellent 
achievements  to  their  credit.  Through  the  Homestead  Act  they  had 
secured  to  the  head  of  every  family  his  home,  the  citizens  were 
protected  from  paying  debts  contracted  for  slave  property,  imprison- 
ment for  debt  had  been  abolished,  and  the  market  value  of  the  bonds 
of  the  State  had  been  raised  from  26  cents  in  January,  1868,  to 
approximately  90  cents.  ^^ 

In  the  nomination  of  Carpenter,  the  Reformers  made  a  strong  bid 
for  Republican  votes.  In  addition,  they  tried  in  every  way  to  con- 
ciliate the  Negro.  Their  platform  had  endorsed  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment ;  Negroes  had  been  nominated  for  county  offices ;  and  speeches 
were  being  made  in  an  effort  to  tear  down  all  barriers  of  prejudice. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  62,547  white  voters  and 
85,475  black  voters  in  the  State,^*  and  it  was  hoped  that  enough  col- 
ored voters  would  stay  away  from  the  polls  to  give  the  election  to  the 
Reformers  if  the  whites  turned  out  en  masse. 

Another  activity  which  was  expected  to  solidify  the  party  and  win 
Negro  votes  was  the  organization  of  Union  Reform  clubs.  On  Au- 
gust 25,  the  Charleston  Daily  News  announced  the  plan  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Union  Reform  party  for  the  organization 


«>  Courier,  Aup;.  22.  1870 


••/bid.,  Au«.  17,  1870. 

•«  U.  S.  Ccn.suv,  1870,  vol.  I,  p.  619.  Eleven  counties,  returning  39  legislators,  had  white  majorities. 
They  were:  Spartanburg,  Pickens,  Horry,  Greenville,  Anderson,  Oconee,  Lcvington,  Chesterfield, 
Marion,  York,  and  Lancaster.    News,  Aug.  6,  1870. 
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of  lieform  clubs.  This  plan  called  for  the  naming  of  a  central 
executive  committee,  preferably  some  of  each  color,  at  each  county 
court-house.  This  central  committee  was  to  appoint  sub-committees 
which  were  to  organize  in  each  township  or  ^'beat,"  make  a  list  of  the 
voters  and  their  political  proclivities,  such  list  to  be  sent  to  the  central 
committee  and  consolidated.  The  Reform  clubs  should  see  that  every 
man  ''favorable  to  the  Eeform  movement  should  be  assigned  the  duty 
of  influencing  one  or  more  votes,''  take  charge  of  the  voters  on  the 
day  of  election,  and  see  that  they  "reach  the  polls,  or  remain  away  if 
unfavorable."^^ 

Undoubtedly  the  Union  Reform  clubs  were  organized  to  counter- 
act, so  far  as  possible,  the  Union  Leagues.  During  the  campaign  of 
1870  the  Leagues  were  very  active.^^  The  members  were  harangued, 
sometimes  intemperately.  Butler  denounced  the  Leagues  vigorously, 
and  David  T.  Corbin,  prominent  Republican  and  United  States 
District  Attorney,  testified  that  the  League  was  the  chief  organ  the 
party  used  in  getting  a  united  Negro  vote.^^ 

On  April  19,  the  Daily  News  carried  the  report  that  the  colored 
citizens  of  Columbia  were  organizing  into  military  companies — the 
Elliott  Guards  and  the  Neagle  Rifles — and  w^ondered  if  that  action 
did  not  carry  a  political  significance. 

As  soon  as  the  three  Negro  members  and  one  white  member  of 
the  legislature  from  Union  County  returned  home  in  March,  they 
formed  the  Union  Leagues  into  four  or  five  military  companies.^* 
A  Negro  officer  came  to  Newberry  County  and  formed  six  companies, 
three  of  them  being  located  in  the  town  of  Newberry.^^  Three  com- 
panies were  organized  in  Edgcfield,^°  and  there  were  three  armed 
companies  in  Kershaw  County."*^  NegTO  militia  companies  were  or- 
ganized in  Spartanburg,*^  but  arms  were  not  issued  until  after  the 
(flection,  although  in  September  their  commander  had  received  from 
the  Adjutant-General  192  rifle-muskets  and  5,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion.*^ Due  to  the  excitement  of  the  campaign,  it  was  thought  unv/ise 
to  distribute  the  arms.** 


•»  A'etws,  Aug.  18.  1870. 

"Cerppntor,  Ku  K\ux  Conspiracy,  229;  Hall.  S.  R.,  A  Shell  in  the  Ra'iicai  Camp,  nr  an  Exposition 
of  the  FrandH  of  the  Republican  Party  in  South  Carolina  (Charleston,  1873).  Chap.  VIII,  passim. 
»'  Ku  KluT  C"nnpira''v,  77. 

••  Robert  W.  Shand.  Conservative.  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  969. 
••C.  H.  SubiT,  Con.servative,  ibid.,  116. 
"  M.  C.  I^ntler.  ibid.,  120"). 
<'  James  Chosnut,  ibid.,  413. 
«•  David  R.  Duncan,  ibid..  873-874. 
••  Report  of  .\tljut!int-C;eneral,  ibid.,  7fi7. 
•«  Duncan,  ibid.,  874;  John  C.  Win-smith,  ibid.,  628. 
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In  general,  however,  arms  were  freely  distributed.  In  addition  to 
the  7,222  stands  of  arms  (mostly  rifle-muskets  as  distinguished  from 
Winchesters)  which  were  issued  between  March  1,  and  October  27, 
1870,  especially  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  more 
than  88,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  given  out  between  May  15 
and  October  27.  Colonel  Joseph  Crews,  of  Laurens  County,  received 
620  rifle-muskets,  50  Winchesters,  and  11,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion.^' 

Throughout  the  State  whites  tried  to  organize  militia  companies, 
but  the  governor  refused  to  acce])t  them.*^  Possibly  one  white  com- 
pany was  organized  in  Kershaw,  but  if  so,  it  was  soon  disarmed.*^ 
In  Columbia  a  white  company  commanded  by  Richard  O'Neale,  Jr. 
disbanded,  voluntarily  it  was  said,  because  it  was  assigned  to  a  regi- 
ment commanded  by  a  Negro  colonel.*^ 

These  military  organizations  of  Negroes,  "to  please  and  dazzle 
their  own  people,"  were  naturally  disliked  by  the  white  people. 
Concerning  a  company  in  York,  the  grand  jury  declared  that  it  was 
incompetent,  a  nuisance,  and  unconstitutional  in  that  it  violated 
the  constitutional  provision  that  every  State  should  have  a  republican 
form  of  government;  and  that  "the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of 
citizens  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  military  organization  not  re- 
sponsible to  law  for  their  conduct."*^  James  Chesnut  and  Gabriel 
Cannon  felt  that  the  arming  of  the  militia  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Ku  Klux  trouble  beginning  immediately  after  the  election.  ^° 
Carpenter  said  that  "although  they  were  sometimes  very  offensive  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief,"  he  knew  of  no  instance  where  a  colored 
company  had  attacked  any  person,  yet  they  were  armed  at  various 
meetings  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  frighten  the  colored  popula- 
tion.^^ 

While  racial  feeling  was  naturally  excited,  it  was  believed  that  the 
blacks  and  their  leaders  had  no  thought  of  precipitating  an  armed 
conflict.  Wade  Hampton  said  that  the  arming  of  the  militia  created 
"a  profound  impression,"  but  that  in  two  interviews  with  Scott  he 


"  Rcpo.t  of  Adjutant-General,  ibid.,  767-7G8. 

«»Suber,  ihid.,  145. 

«' Jamra  Chesnut,  7fe?d.,  463;  E.  W.  Seibels.  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Reform  party, 
testified  that  on  various  occasions  he  asked  Scott  to  commission  white  militia  and  he  "invariably 
refused."    Ihid.,  110. 

»  Robert  W.  Shand,  ihid.,  969;  News,  Oct.  31,  1870;  Report  of  Adjutant-General,  Ku  Klux  Con- 
epirncy,  767 

••  Reynolds.  J.  S  ,  Recnn.otriu-finn  in  South  Carolina  (Columbia,  1905),  136,  quotes  this. 

"  /Tm  Klux  Conspiracy,  403,  765. 

»>  Ibid.,  227-228. 
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had  found  him  anxious  for  peace,  realizing  that  the  clash  would  be 
favorable  to  the  whites  and  would  do  harm  to  the  State  and  the 
Negroes/^ 

The  real  purpose  of  the  militia  was  to  keep  the  colored  people  in 
line  for  the  coming  election.  They  drilled  frequently  in  the  public 
squares  of  the  towns  and  took  great  pride  in  their  arms,  and  "in 
ribbons  and  plumes  and  drums  beating."  They  listened  to  harangues 
of  their  own  leaders  and  attended  political  meetings  of  both  Reform- 
ers and  Republicans."  The  chiel  activity  of  the  Negro  militia  was 
in  the  up-country.  In  the  middle  and  low-counties,  there  seemed  to 
be  less  racial  antagonism.  But  in  the  up-country  the  whites  were 
usually  considered  to  have  a  majority,  and  there  was  a  probability 
that  the  border  counties  would  go  for  reform.  The  division  was  more 
nearly  equal,  and  each  party  endeavored  to  turn  the  tide  its  own  way. 
The  state  constabulary  consisting  of  about  500  men  of  both  races  was 
scattered  mainly  in  the  up-country  where  it  acted  in  a  political 
capacity. '^^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  situation  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Ku  Klux  activity  in  a  few  isolated  cases  imme- 
diately before  the  election  anc  in  its  increased  activity  following 
the  election. ''^ 

The  Ku  Klux  had  been  active  in  the  election  of  1868,  but  after 
that  there  followed  two  years  of  "profound  peace."^*^  Many  whites 
had  disapproved  of  the  Ku  Klux  in  the  beginning,  but  later  there  was 
"much  mitigation  of  them,''  due  to  the  bitter  hatred  of  Scott's 
regime. '^^  It  appears  that  in  the  campaign  of  1870  there  was  prac- 
tically no  Ku  Klux  activity  until  just  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  part  of  no  general  movement. 

•«  Ibid.,  1219. 

»*  Carpenter,  ibid.,  249;  Butler,  ibid.,  1206.  The  Report  of  the  Joint  Investigatino  Committee  on  Public 
Frauds  (Columbia,  1878),  (the  report  of  a  Democratic  committee  formed  after  Hampton's  inaugura- 
tion in  1877),  reveals  that  more  than  $100,000  was  speni  in  ihe  militia  enrollment,  5250,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  ammunition  preparatory  to  "the  memornble  political  campaign  of  1870."  Fraud 
Report,  672.  In  testifying  before  this  committee,  John  B.  Hubbard,  captain  of  the  state  constabulary 
said:  "I  knew  the  militia  wa.s  organized  an  1  armed  for  political  purposes  .  .  .  The  militia  being  or- 
ganized and  armed  caused  an  increase  of  crime  and  bloodshed."  Ibid.,  680.  L.  T.  T,evin,  clerk  in  the 
oflfice  of  the  Adjutant-General,  testified:  'The  object  of  the  organization  of  the  militia  was  purely  of 
a  political  nature."  He  stated  that  the  number  of  militia  enrolled  was  96.000.  Ibid.,  081,  686.  Franklin 
J.  Moses,  Jr.,  governor  of  the  State  from  1872  to  1874  and  adjutant  and  inspeetoi -general  under  Scott, 
testified:  "The  militia  was  organized  and  armed  for  political  purpo.ses  by  the  advice  and  coi\sent  of 
Governor  Scott  .  .  .  The  object  wai  to  arm  and  organize  the  militia  for  the  campaign  of  1870.  By 
appointing  the  local  leaders  in  the  various  Counties  as  officers,  and  keeping  them  on  full  pay.  Governor 
Scott  was  enabled  co  secure  to  himself  friend"  and  supporters  in  almost  every  County  in  the  State." 
Ibid.,  677.  .Toe  Crews,  white  member  of  the  legislature  from  Lavirens  County  and  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  militia,  wrote  Hubbard  July  8,  !870:  "We  are  having  a  hard  campaign  up  here,  and  we  mu«t  have 
more  coastables.  I  will  carry  the  election  here  with  the  militia  if  the  constables  will  work  with  me. 
I  am  giving  out  ammunition  all  the  time.  Tell  Scott  he  is  all  right  here  now.  I.,et  me  know  how  timet* 
are  below."    Ibid.,  675. 

•♦  Leland,  John  A.,  A  Voire  from  South  Carolina  (Charleston,  1879),  49ff. 

»»  Wade  Hampton,  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  1219. 

•••Carpenter,  ibid.,  258. 

"  Ibid.,  260 
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Samuel  T.  Poinier,  a  one-time  Democrat  from  Kentucky  but  in 
1870  a  United  States  commissioner  in  South  Carolina,  said  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  South  Carolina  in  November,  immediately  after 
the  election  and  soon  aftc"  the  appearance  of  the  Ku  Klux.^^  He 
testified  that  the  first  appearance  of  Ku  Klux  trouble  was  at  Lime- 
stone Springs,  in  Spartanburg  County,  two  days  prior  to  the  election. 
A  party  of  disguised  men  took  two  whites  and  three  Negroes  and 
whipped  them.  Two  of  the  victims  were  managers  of  elections  who 
were  told  that  if  they  conducted  the  election  they  would  be  killed. 
The  whites  and  Negroes  were  threatened  with  their  lives  and  forced 
to  beat  each  other  and  do  other  things  too  obscene  to  print.  ^^  Poinier 
arrested  five  men  accused  of  the  crime  and  took  them  to  Columbia, 
where  each  proved  an  alibi,  although  one  of  the  colored  men  whipped 
swore  positively  to  the  identity  of  some  of  the  accused.^** 

It  was  not  until  after  the  election,  however,  that  the  Ku  Klux  reign 
of  terror  began.  James  Chesnut  said  that  to  his  personal  knowledge 
the  whites  had  made  no  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Negroes  of  Ker- 
shaw County,^^  and  John  A.  Leland,  President  of  Laurens  Female 
College  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  'Svithout  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  there  never  has  been  a  Ku-Klux  organization  in 
the  county  of  Laurens. "^^ 

As  the  day  of  election,  Wednesday,  October  19,  drew  near,  in- 
creased activity  was  noted  on  all  sides.  Among  the  pre-election  slo- 
gans were :  ^'Look  at  your  tax  receipts,  and  vote  the  ticket  of  reform 
and  low  taxation.'^  "Do  you  remember  that  promise  of  forty  acres 
and  a  mule?  Then,  vote  for  Carpenter  and  Butler."  "The  day  of 
our  delivery  is  at  hand  and  South  Carolina  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty."^^  It  was  rumored  that  certain  planters  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  their  laborers  should  Carpenter  and  Butler  be 
elected.^* 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  "every  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  not 
laboring  under  the  disabilities  named  in  the  Constitution,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color  or  former  condition,  who  shall  have  been 


»'  Poinier,  ibid.,  2ft. 

'•Poinier,  ibid.,  27;  William  H.  Champion,  ibid.,  365-66;  Clem  Bowden,  colored,  ibid.,  380;  Daniel 
Lipscomb,  colored,  ibid.,  427-28. 
•"Poinier,  ibid.,  27. 
•'  Chesnut.  ibid.,  464. 
**  T>rlan(l.  op.  c.it.,  .^G. 
•«  News,  Oct.  17,  1870. 
**Ibid. 
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a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year,  and  in  the  County  in  whicli 
he  offers  to  vote  for  sixty  days  next  preceding  any  general  election," 
provided  that  ''no  person  while  kept  in  any  alms  house  or  asylum, 
or  of  unsound  mind,  or  confined  in  any  public  prison  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  vote."^^  No  registration  was  required,  although  the  Consti- 
tution provided  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  provide,  ''from  time  to  time,"  for  the  registration  of  all  electors.^" 

The  election  passed  off  without  any  serious  disorder.  Special  police 
were  appointed  in  Charleston,  and  Federal  troops  were  garrisoned 
in  Edgefield,  Laurens,  Newberry,  Abbeville,  and  Union  counties.^' 
On  November  10,  the  papers  carried  the  returns,  showing  that  Scott 
and  Ransier,  the  Republican  candidates,  had  polled  a  total  of  85,071, 
while  Carpenter  and  Butler,  the  Reform  candidates,  had  only 
51,537 — figures  strangely  resembling  the  white  and  colored  vote  of 
the  State.'' 

It  was  charged  by  each  party  that  fraud  and  intimidation  had 
been  freely  indulged  in  by  the  other.  Later  investigations  made  by 
the  Congressional  sub-committee  enquiring  into  the  activities  of  the 
Ku  Klux  in  the  summer  of  1871,  and  the  contested  elections  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  show  something  of  the  extent  of  fraud  and 
intimidation. 

The  Ku  Klux  undoubtedly  played  some  part  in  the  election. 
Samuel  T.  Poinier,  who  was  a  census  taker  in  Spartanburg  County 
in  1870,  testified  before  the  Congressional  committee  that  he  had 
found  many  whites,  especially  the  poorer  ones,  who  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  Scott's  government  and  expected  to  vote  for  him.  But 
actually,  he  said,  they  had,  with  few  exceptions,  voted  the  Conserva- 
tive ticket.  And  while  he  did  not  know  that  these  persons  were 
intimidated,  he  did  know  that  "parties  were  i)erfectly  prepared  to 
do  so."'''  Daniel  Lipscomb,  colored,  was  certain  that  the  presence 
of  the  Ku  Klux  at  Limestone  Springs  had  prevented  many  from 
voting,'^  as  was  also  Tench  Blackwell,  one  of  the  managers  of  elec- 
tions at  Cowpens.'^    While  Blackwell  was  busy  with  his  duties  as 


«•  Acti>  of  South  CnraUna,  1S6S-71,  303. 

••  Art.  VIII,  Spc.  3,  of  the  State  constitution. 

•'  Courier.  Oct.  13,  1870 

••  News.  Courier^  Nov.  10.  1870. 

••  Poinier,  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  39. 

"  Liopcomb.  ibid.,  428. 

•»  Blackwell,  ibid.,  557. 
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manager,  an  armed  party  came  up.  There  were  six  or  seven  undis- 
guised men  with  arms,  and  they  seemed  to  be  led  by  a  Captain  Lyle. 
They  talked  loudly,  proclaiming  that  this  was  a  'Svhite  man^s  govern- 
ment," and  they  snapped  the  straps  of  their  repeaters  when  Repub- 
licans came  up  to  vote,  all  the  while  looking  at  the  voter/^ 

The  Minority  Report  of  the  Congressional  investigating  committee, 
however,  expressed  clearly  their  opinion  that  the  Negroes  were  not 
intimidated.  In  the  nine  counties  which  were  put  under  martial  law 
in  1871  for  alleged  Ku  Kluxism,  and  which  were  the  most  disturbed 
portions  of  the  State,  the  Republican  gain  since  1868  was  9,184 
votes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  minority  said,  by  all  mathematical 
estimates,  the  blacks  had  cast  more  votes  than  their  population  war- 
ranted. Furthermore,  in  the  four  counties  where  the  greatest  violence 
and  outrage  was  said  to  have  been  committed — Spartanburg,  Union, 
York,  and  Laurens — Carpenter  had  received  fewer  votes  than  Sey- 
mour in  1868,  with  the  exception  of  Laurens  where  he  gained  55 
votes. ^^  In  truth,  evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Republicans, 
through  their  control  of  the  election  machinery,  were  not  only  guilty 
of  intimidation  but  also  of  fraud. 

The  Charleston  Daily  News  thought  that  the  Reformers  had  come 
to  defeat  through  their  failure  to  win  the  I^egro  vote.^*  C.  H.  Suber, 
a  lawyer  resident  in  Newberry  County,  estimated  that  not  more  than 
500  Negroes  voted  the  Reform  ticket.  Nevertheless,  he  believed, 
many  more  would  have  voted  had  it  not  been  for  the  Republican 
policy  of  intimidation.'®  Joseph  Herndon,  a  farmer  and  tanner  of 
Yorkville,  was  of  the  same  opinion.^®  Both  Carpenter  and  Butler 
testified  that  many  Negroes  had  stated  they  would  like  to  vote  the 
Reform  ticket  but  were  afraid.  Carpenter  said  that  in  and  around 
Charleston  the  militia  was  armed  on  election  day.  They  fell  into  line 
when  a  colored  voter  suspected  of  being  a  Reformer  appeared.^' 
There  was  a  near  riot  in  Newberry  when  a  colored  man  who  had 
voted  the  Reform  ticket  was  set  upon  by  Negroes.  Whites  drew  pistols 
in  his  defense,  whereupon  the  Negroes  shouted :  "Go  for  your  arms, 
go  for  your  arms,"  and  dashed  for  the  armory.  Trouble  was  averted, 
however,  by  the  sheriff,  who  called  on  the  United  troops  stationed  in 

^*lhid.,  5rjl-552.  555-556. 

'•  Minority  Peport,  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  581-583. 

'•  Nov.  5,  1870. 

"  Kit  Klux  Conspiracy,  149,  157. 

'•/bi'rf.,  209. 

"  Ibid.,  229. 
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the  town/®  A  similar  incident  occurred  in  Barnwell  County  when  a 
Negro  candidate  on  the  Iieform  ticket  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of 
Negroes.  He  was  saved  from  serious  injury  only  by  the  intervention 
of  white  people.'^  Joseph  Herndon  said  that  in  York  County  a  few 
Negroes  tried  to  vote  the  Reform  ticket  but  were  "threatened  to  bo 
mobbed  if  they  did."  Some,  however,  voted  the  ticket  and  were  not 
harmed.®*^ 

General  complaint  w^as  made  of  the  election  law  which  provided 
that  three  Commissioners  of  Election  should  be  appointed  in  each 
county  by  the  governor  without  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
missioners were  to  appoint  the  managers  for  each  precinct.**^  The 
commissioners  and  managers  were  all  of  one  party,*^  except  in  a  few 
instances  where  Republican  managers  able  to  read  could  not  be 
found.*^  Many  of  the  commissioners  were  candidates  themselves,®* 
and  some  had  served  terms  in  the  penitentiary.®^ 

It  was  said  that  the  commissioners  were  careful  to  put  polling 
places  within  convenient  reach  of  the  Negroes,  especially  in  the  low- 
country  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  the  sea  coast  where  the  colored 
population  was  very  dense.  In  some  counties  whites  had  to  travel 
forty  miles  to  the  nearest  precinct.®^  In  some  instances,  too,  the  polls 
were  changed  from  the  regular  voting  places  to  the  houses  of  Re- 
publicans.®^ According  to  E.  W.  Seibels,  some  voted  a  dozen  times ; 
and  women  and  children  voted  for  sick  husbands  and  brothers.®^ 

But  the  most  serious  charge  was  that  of  tampering  with  the  ballot 
boxes  during  the  several  days  they  were  in  the  hands  of  commissioners 
and  managers.  Former  Governor  Orr  admitted  that  the  present  law 
certainly  gave  "to  persons  so  disposed  the  opportunity  to  commit 
fraud."  David  T.  Corbin,  United  States  attorney,  said  it  was  "a 
very  miserable  machinery,"  and  "some  glaring  frauds  were  doubtless 
committed  in  some  of  the  lower  counties."  In  Beaufort  County  he 
had  convicted  three  Republicans  for  abstracting  ballots  and  substi- 

"Subrr.  ifeirf..  148. 

'•  Ilobort  Aldrich,  lawyor,  Conservative,  ibid.,  175. 
">  Herndon.  ibid.,  209.  233. 
•'  ActH  of  South  Carolina,  1S68-71,  393. 

"  David  T.  Corbin,  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  83;  Seibels,  ibid.,  123;  Suber,  ibid.,  151;  Carpenter,  ibid., 
340. 

••Cftrpontcr.  ibid.,  210;  Withcrspoon,  ibid.,  1513. 

•«  Carpenter,  ibid.,  22S:  Hutler,  ibid.,  1187. 

"Butler,  ibid.,  1187. 

••Carpenter,  ibid..  228. 

"  John  Genoblrs.  ibid.,  360. 

"  Seibclfl,  ibid.,  123. 
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tuting  others.®'"*  In  the  county  of  Laurens,  Joseph  Crews  and  two 
other  commissioners  who  were  candidates  for  the  legislature  returned 
the  Reformers  1,967  votes  and  the  Republicans  3,022,^^  which  was 
reversing  the  majority  that  Seymour  had  in  1868.  ''I  am  as  certain 
that  I  received  a  thousand  majority  in  that  county,"  said  Carpenter, 
^'as  I  am  of  my  existence."^^  Seibels  said  that  they  ^'committed 
fraud  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  ...  I  am  certain  that  if 
we  had  had  any  election  at  all  we  would  have  elected  the  members  of 
the  Reform,  or  the  Democratic  party,  in  fourteen  counties,  perhaps 
in  more."^^  In  one  precinct  where  six  Reform  votes  were  returned, 
forty-one  men  swore  they  had  voted  the  Reform  ticket.^^ 

From  the  four  Congressional  districts.  Republicans  were  declared 
elected.  Three  of  them,  Joseph  H.  Rainey,  R.  C.  DeLarge,  and 
Robert  B.  Elliott,  were  colored.  Alexander  S.  Wallace,  returned  from 
the  up-country,  was  white.  The  seats  of  two  of  these  men  were  con- 
tested. In  the  case  of  Christopher  C.  Boioen  vs.  DeLarge,  of  the 
second  Congressional  district,  the  Congressional  committee  declared 
that  DeLarge  ^^did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  legally  cast  at 
the  election,"  and  was  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  retain  his  seat. 
Neither,  however,  was  Bowen  admitted.  He  was  thought  to  have 
tampered  with  DeLarge's  attorney;  in  addition,  he  was  sheriff  of 
Charleston  County  and  a  member  of  the  State  legislature.^*  In  the 
contest  of  Isaac  G.  McKissich  vs.  Alexander  S.  Wallace,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  there  was  "some  reason  for  the  belief  that 
irregularities  may  have  occurred  in  some  localities,  but  the  evidence 
of  the  contestant  falls  short  of  determining  to  what  extent  these 
irregularities  were  carried.  .  .  ."^'^  Wallace,  therefore  retained 
his  seat. 

However,  no  one  doubted,  in  spite  of  charges  of  fraud  and  intimi- 
dation, that  the  Reformers  were  conclusively  defeated.  Said  the 
Charleston  Daily  News:  "The  ingeniously  contrived  frauds  of  the 
Radical  party  which  have  defeated  the  Reform  candidates  in  counties 
where  a  fair  election  would  tell  a  widely  different  tale,  do  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  account  satisfactorily  for  the  election  of  Gov- 

••Corbin.  ibid.,  82. 

•»  Xews,^  Courier,  Nov.  10.  1870. 

»'  Ku  Klux  Conspiracy,  241. 

**Ihid.,  123. 

••Carpopter,  ibid.,  240. 

•'  Co),(j.  Globe.  3  SosH.  42  Conn.,  pt.  2,  pp.  689.  842-844. 

•'  lieptirta  of  CommitteeK,  Hoii.«f  of  Representatives.  42  Cong.  2  Sess..  Report  No.  68. 
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ernor  Scott  by  a  majority  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  votes. 
M.  C.  Butler  admitted  that  even  in  a  fair  election  they  would  have 
been  defeated  by  some  15,000  votes,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Carpenter  brought  no  Republican  strength.®" 

Not  only  had  tlie  Negro  vote  been  lost.  The  white  man  was  accused 
of  not  voting  loyally.  The  Daily  Courier  began  to  ''despair  of  the 
white  men  in  the  upper  counties."  "If  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  possessing  as  it  does  all  the  advantages  of  a  heavy  white 
majority,  had  voted  as  solidly  as  did  Charleston ;  if  the  white 
men  had  striven  as  earnestly  and  as  successfully  as  those  of  this  city 
and  in  other  counties,  a  different  result  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  late  election."®^  But  a  short  time  later  the  paper  was  con- 
vinced that  the  white  race  had  given  its  support  'Svith  a  unanimity 
almost  unexampled.  This  is  the  testimony  which  reaches  us  from 
those  in  every  county  who  had  the  most  solid  means  of  information — 
in  fact  the  vote  obtained  proves  it."®®  And  Butler,  although  a  de- 
feated candidate,  said:  "If  the  white  people  ever  made  an  honest 
effort  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  regardless  of  politics, 
the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  did  last  year.'"°° 

The  newly  elected  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  124  mem- 
bers. Of  this  number  42  had  been  re-elected,  and  83  were  new 
members.  There  were  22  Reformers  and  one  independent,  all  white. 
Of  the  101  Republicans,  75  were  colored.  On  joint  ballot  the  Re 
publican  majority  was  118.^"^ 

What  should  the  defeated  Union  Reform  party  do?  Meeting  in 
Columbia,  November  11,  1870,  the  executive  committee  held  a  secret 
session.  "Its  proceedings  were  harmonious.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
despondency,  but  rather  a  renewed  courage  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  State.  There  was  no  retracing  of  the  declarations  made, 
or  pledges  given.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  Union  Reform  move- 
ment, born  of  a  particular  crisis  and  occasion,  may  pass  away,  but 
means    have   been    taken   for    an    efficient    and    thorough    organiza- 
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In  December,  J.  B.  Kershaw,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
issued  a  statement  formally  dissolving  the  Reform  party.  Had  it 
been  successful,  he  said,  it  would  have  held  together.  But  they  had 
failed  to  conciliate  the  Negro  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  in  fact,  the 
Negroes  were  more  bitter  than  ever.  However,  the  party  had  united 
the  white  people  and  had  shown  that  they  were  determined  to  stand 
by  the  results  of  the  war.  Urging  the  white  people  to  be  just  to  the 
Negro,  suppress  violence,  and  be  "true  to  the  State,"  he  predicted 
within  the  next  two  years  the  rise  of  a  conservative  Republican  party 
which  the  whites  could  support  morally  and  passively  so  as  not  to 
arouse  the  colored  vote.^''^ 


^o*News,  Dec.  21,  1870. 
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Journal  of  Journey  From  Salem,  !N".  C,  to  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

IN  October,  1826.^ 


Charles  A.  Van  Vleck^  and  lady^  with  two  children,'*  Sophia  Byhan" 

and  Geo.  Foltz  (Driver) 

After  having  arrived  at  Salem  from  Bethany®  on  the  1st  of  October 
and  spent  a  week  at  the  former  place  and  having  preached  there  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  8th  of  October,  we  started  from  Salem  at  3  :00  P  M  of 
that  day,  October  8th,  in  the  black  stage  belonging  to  the  congregation 
with  three  horses,  one  of  which  was  our  old  trusty  Jack  of  Bethany. 
Our  dear  sister,  Louisa  Kramsch,^  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Stockton's 
and  Nath.  Byhan  took  his  sister  in  the  gig  or  chair.  At  our  departure 
the  vicinity  was  crowded  with  Salemites  who  wished  us  a  "happy 
journey".  The  weather  was  windy  and  the  air,  especially  toward  even- 
ing, keen.  We  arrived  at  Stockton's  (10  miles)  about  6  :00  P  M  and  had 
a  beautiful  serene  moonlight  evening.  After  partaking  of  an  excellent 
supper,  we  retired  to  rest.  (N.  B.  Jacob  Schulz  drove  as  far  as  Leicht's 
in  Waughtown)     (10  miles) 

Monday — October  9th. 

Breakfast  at  Stockton's.  We  took  an  affecting  leave  of  Sister  Louisa, 
who  returned  to  Salem  with  young  Byhan,  while  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  northwardly.  At  Capt.  Sanders,  13  miles  further,  we  took  a 
second  breakfast;  fare  rather  indifferent,  bill  $1.75.  At  Stockton's  our 
bill  was  $5.25.  At  quarter  past  one  we  left  Sanders,  the  weather  being 
cold  and  clear.  To  Hunters  4  M.  A  small  river  called  Haw  River  was 
crossed  7  miles  further.    About  dusk  we  arrived  at  Patrick's,  Trouble- 

•  The  original  was  found  Amone  the  papers  of  Miss  Amy  Van  Vleck,  who  died  in  Winston-Saleni, 
Aug.  20,  1929.  She  was  the  youDKCst  rhild  of  Charles  A.  Van  Vleck,  and  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
on  Oot.  18,  1835.  The  Journal  was  taken  to  Uhrichville,  Ohio,  by  her  cousin,  Charles  M.  Van  Vleck, 
after  it  had  been  copied  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Fiies,  one  of  Miss  Van  Vlock's  executors. 

»Rev.  Charles  Anthony  (Carl  Anton)  Van  Vleck  was  born  Nov.  4,  1794,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  died 
Dec.  21,  184.'),  Greenville,  Tennessee;  interment  at  Salem,  N  C,  Jan.  3,  1846.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Moravian  congregation  of  Bethania,  N.  C,  from  1822  to  1826;  held  various  positions  in  Moi avian 
congregations  and  schools  north;  and  at  the  time  of  Jiis  death  was  head  of  a  school  in  Tennessee. 

•Christiana  Sasanna,  maiden  name  Kramsch.  born  Jan.  17,  1797,  Hope,  N.  C. 

•  Arthur  Lawrence,  born  June  12,  1824:  Louisa  Cornelia,  born  Aug  20.  1826.  A  third  child,  Lisetta 
Maria,  was  born  April  13,  1830,  at  Newport,  R.  L    The  fourth  child,  Amelia  Adelaide,  is  notCvl  above. 

»  She  returned  to  Su'.em.  N.  C,  ana  in  1830  married  Evan  Boner,  a  hat-maker. 

•  Usually  called  Bethania. 

'  Sister  of  Mrs.  Van  Vleck.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Salem  Academy,  of  which  her  father.  Rev. 
Samuel  Kramsch,  had  been  the  first  Principal. 
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some  Creek  (the  place  was  formerly  called  Troublesome  Iron  Works) 
having  been  recommended  thither  by  Sanders;  but  to  our  great  grief 
and  surprise  Mr.  Patrick  at  first  refused  to  take  us  in;  alleging  various 
reasons  for  it,  but  by  dint  of  entreaty  we  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to 
yield.  Mr.  P.  is  a  widower,  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  James  Clemmons 
(a  Dillon)  having  died  5  years  ago.  We  got  a  late  supper.  About  mid- 
night, Arthur,  who  had  been  lying  on  some  blankets  and  sheep  skins  (on 
the  floor)  cried  and  shivered  so  for  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  take 
him  into  our  bed  and  never  after  suffered  him  to  lie  on  the  floor.  The 
bill  at  Patrick's  was  $2.25.     (27  miles) 

Tuesday — October  10th. 

We  took  breakfast  at  Reed's,  and  a  most  wretched  one  it  was;  every 
thing  on  the  table  was  so  far  from  being  cleanly  or  palatable  that  we 
were  disgusted.  The  butter  had  three  different  tints  or  colors  and  the 
coffee  was  served  up  partly  in  a  tumbler.  Reed's  is  6  miles  from 
Patrick's.  Most  of  us  were  very  sick  of  bad  colds  today.  Passing  Gen. 
Bethel's  dwelling  and  entertainment,  we  stopped  very  early  at  William- 
son Price's  in  Caswell  County,  there  being  no  house  of  entertainment 
beyond  that  within  our  reach  before  night  and  the  ladies  desirous  of 
stopping  early  in  order  to  fix  and  wash  different  articles.  The  baby 
was  very  restless  that  evening.  Mrs.  Price  was  very  attentive  and 
tried  to  nurse  it.  After  Mr.  P.  had  returned  from  Court  we  witnessed 
his  performing  a  nuptial  ceremony  between  two  young  people  of  the 
vicinity.  The  next  night  Chrissy  with  the  baby  and  Sophia  slept 
up-stairs  and  Folz  and  myself  down-stairs  with  Arthur  between  us.  I 
felt  very  bad  account  of  cold.  Weather  boisterous  &  threatening  rain. 
Distance  from  Reed's  to  Price's  18  miles.     (24  miles) 

(Bill  $1.75) 

Wednesday — October  11th. 

We  started  from  W.  Price's  in  the  morning  after  paying  our  bill, 
which  amounted  to  $2.37%.    Here  I  left  my  cane. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  that  day,  a  strong  I^.  E.  wind  blomng 
violently  and  we  had  some  rain  towards  evening.  We  afterward  found 
by  the  people's  talk  and  by  the  state  of  the  roads  further  on,  that  it  had 
rained  powerfully  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  on  that  day.  We  took 
breakfast  at  Danville,  Bell  Tavern,  kept  by  one  Sullivan;  and  met  with 
considerable  attention  and  pretty  good  fare.  Danville  is  a  small  place 
of  not  much  trade  and  the  bridge  across  the  Dan  River  is  so  trifling  that 
we  preferred  driving  thro'  the  river.  Arthur  seemed  terrified  at  our  ride 
thro'  the  water  and  cried  piteously  "Dinni,  dinni".  Bill  at  Danville 
for  breakfast  and  horsefeed  $1.75. 

At  some  distance  beyond  that  place  we  met  4  wagons  from  Stokes 
County    returning    from    Petersburg.      From    Mr.    West,    one    of    the 
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wagoners,  we  learnt  that  our  effects  had  arrived  safe  at  Petersburg,  but 
that  Capt.  Neill  had  been  left  behind  on  their  return  in  a  house  this 
side  of  Petersburg,  sick  with  a  fever.  By  these  men  we  sent  a  few  lines 
to  Mother  Kramsch,  written  in  the  stage  with  lead  pencil — On  almost 
every  one  of  these  days  we  met  carriages  containing  gentry  returning 
from  the  Springs — many  Yankee  pedlars,  sometimes  5  or  8  and  even 
more  in  a  company — also  some  ISTegro  drivers. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Sam  Carter's.  Our  babe  appeared 
very  ill.  Mrs.  C.  advised  us  many  different  things  and  tried  to  attend 
to  the  babe  in  her  way.  She  had  formerly  been  at  Salem  School  and 
talked  a  good  deal  of  Sister  Sally  Fetter.®  Mr.  C.  is  a  kind  of  queer, 
elderly  man.  Their  children's  names  are  America,  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
Virginia,  N^.  Carolina  or  the  like.  Virginia  is  at  Salem  now.  Arthur 
was  very  wild  here  and  we  had  trouble  to  keep  him  from  troubling 
and  hurting  the  children  there.     Supper  tolerable — 

The  baby  was  uncommonly  restless  all  night,  so  that  we  had  no  sleep 
at  all  and  especially  Chrissy  was  quite  outdone.  We  were  now  no  longer 
doubtful  about  the  nature  of  little  Louisa's  illness  but  saw  that  it  was 
the  fever  and  ague  which  she  had  contracted  at  Bethany,  having  be- 
come restless  there  the  last  days.  A  gentlement  from  Columbia  (Mis- 
souri) was  there,  who  traveled  on  horseback  I  believe  three  times  as 
fast  as  we  did.  On  account  of  the  babe's  illness,  we  did  not  start  from 
Carter's  until  after  breakfast  on  the  12th.     (29  or  30  miles) 

Thursday— October  12th. 

Bill  at  Carter's  for  supper,  night's  lodging,  horsefeed,  breakfast,  etc. 
was  $4.00.  Mrs.  C.  appeared  greatly  alarmed  on  account  of  the  babe's 
illness. 

The  weather  became  clear  and  windy,  after  we  had  proceeded  about 
1  mile  from  Carter's  we  discovered  that  we  had  forgotten  to  take  our 
sheepskin  and  a  few  other  articles  along  and  G.  Foltz  rode  back  to  the 
house  while  we  stopped.  Passing  on  we  met  a  Company  of  Circus 
Riders  with  their  horses  and  carioles,  who  were  to  perform  that  day  in 
the  neighborhood. 

We  stopped  at  a  house  to  get  water  and  found  that  it  belonged  to  a 
Mr.  Chalmers  whose  daughters  had  been  at  Salem  School  and  that  he 
had  died  on  the  Monday  before.  The  young  ladies  were  absent  on  a 
visit. 

The  baby  appeared  more  quiet  while  traveling,  the  motion  of  the 
stage  rocking  it  to  sleep.  Passing  Mr.  Vaughan's  and  Davenport's 
houses  of  entertainment  and  some  handsome  country  seats  we  traveled 
slowly  the  roads  being  muddy  and  hilly  most  of  the  time.  Towards 
evening  we  arrived  at  Halifax  Courtliouse  where  we  inquired  the 
road  to  Col.  Wimbish's — and  accordingly  turned  off  in  the  direction 

•  Salome  Fetter,  later  Mrs.  Friday,  tauRht  in  Sal«»m  Academy,  1809-1819. 
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pointed  out  to  us.  We  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wimbish,  the  latter,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rebecca  Williams, 
having  lived  with  my  dear  wife's  people  at  Hope  and  was  consequently 
very  much  attached  to  the  Kramsch  family.  Mrs.  W's  health  is  still 
delicate,  she  having  been  ill  for  some  time  past.  The  baby  was  restless 
and  we  administered  some  medicine.  Arthur  was  full  of  life  and  motion 
among  the  little  folks.  We  took  a  walk  around  the  garden  which  must 
have  been  in  delightful  order  in  Summer,  Mrs.  W.  being  a  great  florist 
and  notable  gardner.  This  spot  contains  the  graves  of  two  of  her  chil- 
dren. The  house  is  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge;  as  also  is  Halifax 
C.  H. 

After  partaking  of  an  excellent  supper  I  played  on  the  piano,^  the 
rest  accompanying  with  their  voices;  we  sang  a  number  of  our  hymns, 
which  affected  Mrs.  W.  very  much.  The  next  night,  having  good  beds 
and  the  children  being  somewhat  more  quiet,  we  enjoyed  a  pretty  good 
sleep.  Our  friends  would  not  let  us  go  without  taking  breakfast,  which 
was  ready  at  a  pretty  early  hour.  (17V2  miles  from  Carter's  to  Halifax, 
C.  H.  and  1  mile  to  Wimbish's)     (181/2  miles) 

Friday— October  13th. 

At  7  :00  A  M  we  started  from  Col.  Wimbish's,  very  well  satisfied  with 
our  reception  and  entertainment  there — for  which,  of  course,  they 
would  not  accept  any  remuneration — excepting  our  driver  who  grumbled 
that  his  horses  had  fared  badly,  (viz  on  green  corn).  We  had  to  go 
thro'  Halifax  C.  H.  village  again  and  soon  after  passed  Bannister 
River  bridge  and  a  Creek  on  which  were  several  mills.    Roads  hilly. 

At  Palmer's,  8  M.  we  arrived  about  half  past  eleven,  where  we 
stopped  merely  to  have  the  horses  fed.  Chrissy  complained  of  sore 
throat.  The  day  before  our  driver  had  also  been  unwell.  A  traveler  Mr. 
^N^oland,  joined  us  there,  who  was  going  on  horseback  from  Alabama 
(Tumbicby  R.)  to  Carlisle,  Penna.  At  half  past  1:00  PM  we  left  that 
house  and  after  proceeding  3  miles  stopped  before  Elias  Palmer's  house 
where  we  took  a  cold  bite  in  the  stage  and  a  drink  of  water. 

NOTE :  Yesterday  we  had  a  droll  adventure  with  a  sow.  We  threw 
out  some  remains  of  ham  that  we  had  been  eating  while  stopping  in 
the  afternoon,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  some  hogs  that  came  and 
ran  under  the  stage  to  pick  up  these  morsels.  One  of  these  creatures 
was  under  the  stage  at  the  moment  of  starting  and  in  its  haste  in  en- 
deavoring to  get  out  thro'  the  wheel  it  stuck  fast  between  the  spokes  and 
spun  around  with  the  wheels,  making  a  dreadful  noise.  Luckily  the 
driver  stopped  and  it  got  out  before  it  was  too  late. 

In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  Staunton  River  in  a  ferry  boat.  Chrissy 
seemed  a  little  alarmed  at  first,  being  afraid  of  the  horses  taking  fright 
(they  had  to  go  backward). 

•  Van  Vlcrk  was  quito  a  musician,  and  several  of  his  compositions  were  found  among  his  daughter's 
papers.    They  are  now  in  Salem  College  library. 
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Two  travelers  overtook  us;  with  whom  we  reached  our  stopping 
place,  Harris'  tavern,  at  moonlight.  We  were  disappointed  here  in  not 
finding  a  white  landlady,  nothing  but  blackies  about  the  house;  Mr.  H. 
being  an  old  bachelor  and  a  queer  sort  of  man  withal,  making  such  odd 
and  strange  motions  with  his  head  at  intervals.  We  had  to  wait  long 
for  our  supper,  so  that  Arthur  got  so  sleepy  and  tired  as  to  be  excep- 
tionally troublesome  and  worried  me  almost  to  death  at  the  tea  table; 
Sophia  B.  being  obliged  to  preside  and  do  the  part  of  a  landlady.  Uix)n 
the  whole  Mr.  H.  seemed  to  have  an  eye  upon  her,  so  that  we  often 
teased  her  about  it  in  the  sequel. 

Our  room  and  beds  were  upstairs  and  we  compelled  the  negro  wench 
to  put  clean  clothes  on  the  beds.  My  night's  rest  was  very  indifferent, 
my  mind  feeling  very  uneasy  for  various  reasons.  Our  bill  was  $3.30 
at  Harris'.  We  had  cherry  bounce  for  the  ladies  that  morning  and  I 
always  had  ordered  some  toddy  or  the  likes  to  be  made  for  them  before 
we  started,  especially  for  Chrissy.     (25  miles) 

Saturday — October  14th. 

Leaving  Harris'  tavern  at  half  past  six  o'clock  we  proceeded  as  far  as 
Charlotte  Courthouse  and  took  breakfast  at  the  Eagle  tavern,  Mr. 
Smith's.  Cloudy  morning.  The  baby  cried  much  in  the  stage.  It  was 
half  past  ten  w^hen  we  reached  the  breakfast  place.  The  village  is  but 
small  but  some  of  the  buildings  very  good.  Breakfast  also  quite  palata- 
ble. The  folks  were  collecting  for  the  muster.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  our 
driver  related  the  story  of  one  Walker,  a  }iorse-thief,  who  had  broke  gaol 
in  Stokes  and  been  seized  by  Mr.  Smith  at  Charlotte  C.  H.  and  is  now^ 
confined  in  the  workhouse.  Foltz  also  had  the  knack  of  producing  some 
bits  of  N.  C.  gold  at  the  different  houses  and  to  have  a  great  talk  about 
it.  These  were  his  constant  resources  to  bring  his  consequential  self 
into  due  notice. 

From  Smith's  to  Moreton's  7  miles,  thence  to  Mrs.  Bigots,  8;  not 
venturing  to  proceed  further  for  fear  of  being  benighted,  we  stopped 
before  sun-down  at  Mrs.  B's,  whose  son-in-law,  a  Yankee,  keeps  a  store 
close  by  and  was  very  polite  and  talkative.  We  found  that  he  was  orig- 
inally from  Rhode  Island  and  told  him  we  were  going  there.^°  His 
name  is  Longuilly. 

The  evening,  however,  was  unpleasant  and  trying  in  the  extreme  for 
us,  viz;  in  the  first  place  our  old  Jack  was  taken  with  a  violent  colic  so 
that  the  driver  and  Mr.  L.  were  obliged  to  doctor  him  and  attend  him 
till  late  at  night.  Foltz  was  very  much  afraid  of  losing  the  creature. 
Secondly,  the  females  at  the  house  Avcre  haughty  and  made  fun  of  us 
secretly  in  the  true  Virginian  style.  Tliirdly,  the  room  we  were  shown 
into  was  a  real  thoroughfare  for  the  men,  and  the  fire  would  not  burn 
for  a  long  time,  always  going  out  again  so  that  the  poor  crying  baby's 
feet  could  not  be  warmed. 

>"  A  Moravian  church  was  built  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1758.   The  congregation  no  longer  exists. 
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Moreover,  Sophia  was  fretted  and  assisted  Chrissy  with  a  very  ill 
grace.  I  felt  nearly  out  done  and  was  worried  in  my  mind  besides  all 
these  matters  by  the  harassing  dread  of  Arthur's  catching  the  whooping 
cough,  there  happening  to  be  a  black  child  sick  in  the  other  room  whose 
cough  sounded  very  suspicious  and  I  could,  with  all  I  tried  to  do, 
scarcely  prevent  Arthur  from  running  to  the  child.  Its  mother  assured 
us,  however,  that  it  was  the  croup. 

At  supper,  which  was  ready  at  no  early  hour,  we  had  to  sit  down  with 
the  family,  but  one  young  lady  especially  behaved  so  foolish  and  inde- 
corous as  to  put  us  almost  out  of  countenance.  It  appeared,  however,  as 
if  the  observation  that  we  came  from  Salem,  N".  C.  seemed  to  elevate  us 
in  some  measure  above  the  common  level  (vulgus  profanum)  in  the  eyes 
of  these  exalted  Virginians.  Our  night's  rest  was  tolerable  altho' 
Arthur's  cough  was  violent  from  time  to  time. 

Bill  at  Smith's  $2,371/2.  There  I  had  to  get  some  S.  C.  notes  ex- 
changed and  to  pay  a  considerable  discount.  Bill  at  Bigot's  $3.25  and 
for  articles  bought  in  the  store  for  the  sick  horse  .37%-  This  store  ap- 
pears to  be,  alas,  a  real  resort  of  tipplers  and  a  nuisance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    (25  miles) 

Sunday — October  15th. 

Our  old  Jack  appearing  to  have  recovered  in  a  great  measure,  we  left 
Bigot's  in  the  morning;  Mr.  Poland  here  took  leave  of  us,  saying  we 
traveled  so  slow  that  tho'  he  was  very  loth  to  part  with  us,  he  was 
obliged  to  ride  on.  He  had  several  times  endeavored  to  persuade  our 
phlegmatick  George  to  drive  a  little  faster,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule  and  as  slow  as  a  snail. 

This  day,  15th,  our  breakfast  place  was  King's  Tavern,  near  Prince 
Edward  Courthouse  and  College.  The  house  was  very  bad  but  the 
accommodations  very  good,  Mr.  King  being  engaged  in  building  a  new 
tavern,  a  spacious  brick  building.  Arthur  was  much  pleased  in  running 
about  the  yard  and  playing  with  the  little  blackies,  displaying  his  powers 
against  them  so  powerfully  as  to  put  them  all  to  flight  whenever  he  ap- 
proached. 

A  physician,  one  Dr.  Farrer  (ow),  being  in  the  house,  we  asked  his 
opinion  about  the  babe,  being  alarmed  by  the  violent  screams  it  sud- 
denly uttered ;  but  the  medical  man  seemed  to  apprehend  no  danger  and 
told  us  to  travel  on,  traveling  would  help  the  child.  We  were  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  such  a  way,  but  had  no  opportunity 
to  attend  public  worship  and  our  circumstances  did  not  allow  us  on  this 
or  the  following  Sundays  to  stop  all  day. 

Leaving  Prince  Edward  College  Village  we  traveled  20  miles  after 
breakfast  that  day.  Farmville,  which  is  7  miles  from  King's  Tavern, 
is  a  neat  village;  on  this  side  of  it  we  crossed  Appamatox  River  by 
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means  of  a  small  neat  bridge.  Passing  Raynes  (5  miles  further)  we 
took  a  cold  bite  in  the  woods,  which  we  did  regularly  every  afternoon, 
having  provided  ourselves  with  smoke-beef,  biscuits  and  the  like.  We 
often  asked  and  obtained  leave  at  the  different  taverns  to  take  some 
biscuit  and  cold  meat,  etc.,  along  for  us  and  the  child  on  the  road. 

We  met  a  great  many  people,  in  coaches,  gigs,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  returning  from  a  Presbyterian  church  situated  near  the  road  side. 
At  intervals  on  the  higher  ridges  we  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
majestic  Blue  Ridge.  To  day  we  saw  a  cluster  of  hills  called  Willis 
peaks,  which  stand  detached  in  a  level  country  and  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Pilot  in  a  certain  point  of  view. 

We  made  the  observation  throughout  Virginia  that  the  negroes  gen- 
erally made  a  very  ragged  appearance  on  the  week  days,  while  on  Sun- 
day many  of  them  paraded  about  in  showy  apparel,  this  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  their  dress  on  other  days. 

In  the  evening  we  put  up  at  Langhorne's  tavern,  kept  by  R.  Mosely, 
where  we  met  with  good  treatment  and  got  a  good  supper.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mother  Kramsch  at  Salem  and  left  it  there  (being  a  P.  office) 
to  be  sent  on.  It  was  a  windy  night  and  a  shower  of  rain  fell,  but  luckily 
it  was  clear  in  the  morning    (26  miles) 

Monday — October  16th. 

We  took  breakfast  at  Hobson's,  5  miles  from  Langhorne's,  Cumber- 
land Court  House,  where  we  enjoyed  a  fine  and  extended  view  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  bills  yesterday  were;  at  the  breakfast  house  (King's) 
$1.75;  at  Langhorne's  Tavern  $4.25.    At  Hobson's  (16th)  $2.25. 

18  miles  from  the  breakfast  place  we  passed  thro'  Cartersville,  a  place 
of  some  business,  being  situated  on  James  River.  After  descending  a 
considerable  hill  we  crossed  the  handsome  bridge  over  that  river,  which 
rests  on  8  pillars  and  has  40  windows.  It  was  interesting  to  the  sisters 
to  see  this  river,  bridge  and  the  sail-boats  at  this  place,  not  having  seen 
much  of  the  kind  before.  A  little  beyond  the  bridge  is  a  steep  hill  up 
which  the  ladies  walked,  I  staying  in  the  stage  with  the  children,  such 
being  their  choice. — 

The  toll  at  the  bridge  was  $0,621/2  cts. 

At  night  we  stopped  at  Old  George's  tavern,  a  fat  daddy  he  is.  His 
house  is  undergoing  an  enlargement,  his  son  having  married  lately.  The 
lady  of  the  house  and  the  young  mistress  seemed  to  take  little  trouble 
about  us  and  the  baby  was  very  sick.  Arthur  was  restless  so  that  we  had 
a  troublesome  time  of  it.  The  negro  wenches  were  hard  to  put  in  motion, 
Sophia  being  engaged  in  washing.  The  supper  appeared  to  my  taste 
extremely  unpalatable.  Sophia  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Verona  Folz  and  I 
to  Mother  K.  giving  the  letters  to  Mr.  Hillhouse,  a  gentleman  from  the 
South,  who  intended  to  pass  thro'  Salem  per  mail  stage.     (28  miles) 
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Tuesday — October  17tli. 

Cool  morning.  Passing  the  two  Poore's  who  keep  entertainment,  the 
first  1  mile,  the  other  5  from  George's,  we  arrived  at  Hadensville  (which 
contains  but  1  house)  at  Mrs.  Haden's,  10  miles  from  George's,  where 
we  had  to  wait  ever  so  long  for  our  breakfast,  one  cause  of  which  delay 
was  the  circumstance  that  a  gentleman  who  joined  us  there  ordered 
sweet  potatoes  for  breakfast.  We  had  a  good  fire  to  warm  ourselves; 
Chrissy  feeling  very  chilly. 

Mrs.  Haden,  finding  upon  inquiry  that  we  were  from  Salem,  told 
us  that  she  had  been  wondering  for  some  time  why  none  of  the  Mora- 
vians came  along,  as  those  people  were  in  the  habit  of  traveling  in 
Spring  and  Fall,  between  JST.  C.  and  Penna.  and  that  she  had  told  her 
son,  that  she  expected  a  company  of  them  would  be  on  soon — It  almost 
appears  as  if  some  people  thought  the  Moravians  were  like  birds  of 
passage,  that  pass  from  JST.  to  S.  and  vice  versa  at  regular  seasons. 

Proceeding  onward  from  Haden's,  where  our  bill  amounted  to  $2.08 
cts.  and  finding  the  roads  rather  hilly  and  moving  at  our  usual  rate,  we 
arrived  very  late,  after  the  moon  had  risen,  the  light  of  which,  how- 
ever, seemed  more  to  dazzle  or  bewilder  us  than  to  be  of  advantage,  at 
Thompson's,  Pottysville,  where  we  had  to  call  for  a  servant  to  come  and 
light  us  and  alighted  outside  of  the  enclosure,  having  our  baggage  car- 
ried in  with  assistance  from  the  blackman. 

This  evening's  ride  had  been  one  of  the  most  trying  all  the  way  as 
the  children  were  restless  in  the  stage,  Arthur  having  fallen  asleep, 
waked  again,  coughed  and  cried  piteously — add  to  all  this  that  Chrissy 
was  so  ill  all  day  of  headache,  fevers  and  the  like,  as  to  fill  my  mind 
with  the  utmost  uneasiness. 

In  the  Ball-room  where  we  were  shown  into  there  stood,  besides  vio- 
lins, etc.,  a  forte  piano,  on  which  I  suffered  my  fingers  to  run  at  short 
intervals  of  comparative  quietude.  To  our  great  distress  no  landlord 
was  to  be  seen,  Mr.  Thompson  being  absent  at  court,  and  no  white 
female  appeared  or  took  any  notice  of  us,  except  at  supper  and  even  then 
no  sympathetic  regard  or  enquiry  after  our  children  etc,  was  ex- 
pressed. 

We  had  a  room  shown  us  upstairs  and  luckily  I  got  Arthur  to  sleep  in 
my  bed  before  supper,  for  which  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  negro 
girl  who  made  the  fire,  etc.,  was  very  attentive  so  that  we  got  a  foot- 
bath made  for  Chrissy  in  our  horse-bucket,  and  thro'  divine  mercy  she 
had  a  tolerable  night's  rest  and  felt  somewhat  better  next  morning. 

Some  remarks  concerning  our  ride  that  day  must  be  added.  Some  dis- 
tance from  Haden's  we  passed  a  small  stream  called  Pamunky  River  and 
our  road  had  now  become  so  narrow  and  unplain  and  there  were  so  many 
turns  and  windings  that  we  were  sometimes  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  our  having  missed  our  way  which  was  the  case  especially  before 
we  reached  Gardner's  (Jackson's)  Cross  Roads,  the  road  winding  thro' 
woods,  with  few  houses  close  to  the  road  side. 
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At  supper  (Pottysville)  we  had  squirrels,  cold  beef,  ham,  grape  tarts 
and  other  cakes;  but  the  conversation  was  kept  up  by  the  company 
without  our  having  any  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Thompson's  house  is  large  and  situated  on  a  level  spot  with  a 
large  yard  around  it.  Many  of  the  Virginian  planters'  houses  have  the 
appearance  of  English  Country-seats,  being  built  a  little  distance  off 
the  road  with  piazzas  or  porches  in  front  and  surrounded  with  groves 
of  forest  trees  so  as  to  present  a  picturesque  appearance.  In  all  that 
part  of  Virginia  thro'  which  we  passed  we  found  chiefly  tobacco  planta- 
tions; on  some  of  which  a  second  crop  was  still  standing.  Bill  at 
Thompson's  $4,041/2     (30  miles) 

"Wednesday — October  18th. 

Foggy  morning.  Cross  Pomaquah  River.  Breakfast  and  horses  fed 
at  Waller's,  8  miles  from  Pottysville.  Waiting  a  good  while  for  our 
breakfast,  Foltz  and  myself  took  the  opportunity  of  shaving  ourselves. 
Arthur  was  delighted  in  running  about  the  level  yard  and  playing  with 
tho  little  blackies.    We  had  tolerable  fare,  bill  $2.33. 

The  sky  became  clear  about  noon.  Afternoon  more  cloudy  again. 
That  afternoon  I  bought  a  j)hial  of  Peppermint  at  one  Dr.  Anderson's, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Roads  not  extraordinary.  Romantic  scenery  about 
Cedar  Creek  and  hills.  Our  night's  stopping  place  was  at  Alsop's,  which 
had  been  recommended  to  us  as  an  excellent  tavern ;  we  found  it  tolerable. 
Here  we  had  a  good  deal  of  help  in  unloading  our  stage.  We  had  a 
room  upstairs  to  ourselves  and  got  supper  after  no  very  long  time;  it 
did  not  afford  much  variety  but  what  was  on  the  table,  we  found  good 
in  quality. 

The  young  doctor  before  mentioned  came  there  after  us  and  appeared 
courting  a  young  lady  there,  on  which  occasions  some  of  the  young  Vir- 
ginians here  as  elsewhere  seem  to  observe  little  modesty  or  decorum. 

Louisa  took  the  fever,  which  was  intermittent,  that  day  at  1 :00  P  M — 
Arthur  seemed  gradually  mending.  Chrissy  felt  rather  better  also. 
G.  Foltz's  toothache  likewise  seemed  on  the  decrease  but  his  cheek  was 
swollen.  The  night  at  Alsop's  was  not  good;  children  restless.  Foltz 
complained  in  the  morning  of  having  had  a  poor  sort  of  bed,  having 
nothing  between  him  and  the  bed  cord  but  a  thin  feather  bed.  (25 
miles) 

Thursday — October  19th. 

Our  bill  at  Alsop's  amounted  to  $4.22 '/j.  From  thence  to  Chewning's 
tavern,  7  miles,  thence  to  Fredericksburg,  5  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
we  took  breakfast  at  the  Union  Hotel,  Proctor's.  Our  South  Carolina 
notes  not  passing  in  Virginia,  I  had  considerable  trouble  on  that 
account  and  applied  to  a  broker  at  Fredericksburg  to  have  30  Dollars, 
S.  C.  money  exchanged,  the  discount  thereon  amounting  to  $1.50. 
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Our  breakfast,  tho^  not  stylish,  was  substantial  and  well  prepared, 
the  landlady  acting  as  cook,  her  negro  cook  being  ill.  The  beefsteaks 
were  very  good  and  tender,  not  so  tough  as  we  often  found  them. 

Fredericksburg  is  no  contemptible  inland  town  and  contains  an  Epis- 
copal Church,  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  meeting  house.  Our 
bill  at  Proctor's  amounted  to  $2.25.  We  left  there  after  11 :00  A  M. 
The  sky  was  overcast  and  it  began  to  rain,  but  quitted  again  very  soon. 
We  crossed  the  Rappahannock  River  by  means  of  a  bridge,  the  scenery 
above  is  very  romantic,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  very  rocky  over  which 
the  Rappahannock  falls  in  stony  rapids — Toll  44  cents. 

About  IV2  loaile  from  Fredericksburg  we  passed  thro'  Falmouth,  as- 
cending a  long  and  pretty  high  eminence;  from  which  the  view  must  be 
delightful. — Our  road  further  on  was  also  very  hilly  and  a  great  many 
ups  and  downs  (or  *'woot  and  daan"  as  our  little  Arthur  was  wont  to 
say). 

14  miles  from  Fredericksburg  is  Stafford  Court  House.  It  being  too 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  stop,  we  endeavored  to  reach  the  next  village 
before  night,  said  to  be  4  miles  further,  but  most  unreasonable  Vir- 
ginian miles  they  must  be.  After  some  time,  meeting  some  person,  he 
told  us  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  but  I/2  mile  to  the  village;  the  next 
one  told  us  IV2  mile;  and  after  driving  a  good  distance  we  were  still 
1  mile  from  it. 

The  baby  was  very  sick  toward  evening.  Arthur  cried,  tired  and 
restless;  the  weather  gloomy.  About  dusk  we  descended  to  the  margin 
of  a  sluggish  stream,  whose  waters  appeared  almost  stagnant;  and  at 
length  on  fording  it  found  that  a  very  triflng  ascent  brought  us  to  the 
village  called  Aquaya,   where  we  stopped  at  one  Mrs.  Bronaugh's  tavern. 

N.  B.  That  morning  I  had  some  words  with  Foltz  about  his  intoler- 
able slow  driving,  Br.  Theo  Schulz^^  having  charged  us  beforehand  to 
urge  him  to  make  more  speed. 

Some  of  the  hills  we  ascended  and  descended  that  day  might  rank 
among  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  point  of  height,  but  the  roads 
are  mostly  gravelly  or  strewed  with  round   pebbles. 

We  had  been  advised  at  Fredericksburg  to  go  by  Alexandria,  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  instead  of  taking  the  road  to  Frederickstown, 
being  told  the  latter  was  very  little  traveled  and  very  hilly  and  almost 
impassable  in  rainy  weather;  the  accommodations  very  indifferent  and 
that  we  would  be  liable  to  be  detained  at  Noland's  Ferry  over  Potomac. 
On  these  accounts  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  direct  our  course  toward 
Washington,  hoping  to  make  up  in  speed,  by  finding  better  roads,  for 
what  we  might  lose  in  additional  distance  or  by  higher  charges. 

NOTE :  Gained  7  miles  by  this  route,  viz : 

From  Fr.burg  by  Fred. town  155  miles  to  York 

From  Fr.burg  via  Washington  to  York  148  miles. 

"  I?ev.  Theodore  Schuiz  was  administrator  of  Wachov'.a,  i.  e.,  local  representative  of  the  UnitaH 
Fratrum.  which  still  had  an  interest  in  much  of  the  Wachovia  land. 
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We  had  a  room  shown  us  upstairs,  but  were  not  screened  even  there 
from  the  stupid  and  unmannerly  gaze  of  Mrs.  B*s  inquisitive  daughters, 
who  stared  at  us  as  you  would  at  the  man  in  the  moon  were  he  to  visit 
this  terrene  ball.  When  we  asked  them  to  fetch  something  for  us,  or 
assist  in  some  way  or  other,  they  would  stand  motionless  like  statues. 
At  last,  by  dint  of  various  expedients  we  had  to  try,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  these  girls.     The  supper  was  barely  tolerable.     (']0  miles) 

Friday— October  20th. 

Bill  at  Bronaugh's  tavern  $4.60 V2-  Extravagantly  dear  for  the  fare. 
Rainy  morning.  Toward  noon  leaves  off  a  little  but  very  rainy  after- 
noon. 

Roads  very  hilly;  appearance  of  the  country  today  and  yesterday 
(this  side  Fredericksburg)  wretched,  no  good  farms  or  stately  villas  to 
be  seen — Breakfast  place  Dumfries  on  Quantico,  a  decayed  village, 
formerly  a  place  of  some  note  and  brisk  trade.  The  tide  water  comes 
up  there  as  well  as  to  Aquaya.    Both  very  sickly  places. 

At  Dumfries  we  put  up  at  a  most  shabby  looking  tavern;  the  land- 
lord just  having  taken  charge  of  it  some  weeks  since  from  necessity  as 
owner  of  the  establishment,  his  predecessor  having  kept  a  most  wretched 
house.  This  man  being  a  bachelor  and  nothing  but  two  blacks  making 
their  appearance  we  felt  quite  anxious  how  we  should  fare.  The  man  of 
the  house  excused  himself  suffering  under  the  cruel  sway  of  the  ague; 
his  wobegone  countenance  attested  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

The  coffee  being  made,  the  next  thing  was  for  the  negro  wench  to 
pick  the  chicken  or  pullet.  Is  that  the  due  order  of  affairs  for  good 
housewives  ? 

We  were  all  glad  for  a  comfortable  fire  and  our  appetites  being  keen 
the  breakfast  which  made  its  appearance  about  12  was  relished  more 
than  we  had  expected  or  the  above  described  state  of  things  could  lead 
us  to  expect.  Bill  $2.25.  Arthur  grew  angry  seeing  the  landlord  tak- 
ing the  money  and  cried  out  in  a  pet,  "money,  money!" 

It  appeared  as  if  our  baby  had  been  cured  of  the  fever  and  ague  by 
means  of  the  medicine  we  had  administered  but  its  appearance  was  still 
very  pale  and  livid  as  is  usual  in  such  cases;  and  it  often  was  very 
restless. 

Dumfries  is  9  miles  from  Aquaya.  We  started  from  the  former 
place  at  half  past  twelve — roads  hilly,  romantic  as  we  approached  Acco- 
quan,  10  miles  from  Dumfries.  Descending  a  long  hill  we  reached  our 
stopping  place  at  dusk,  a  village  situate  on  the  verge  or  edge  of  the 
fine  navigable  stream  called  the  Accoquan,  from  which  the  village  has 
derived  its  name  of  Accoquan  Mills.  The  tavern  is  one  of  the  best  we 
met  with  on  the  whole  road,  kept  by  Mr.  Cleary  in  a  large  and  spacious 
brick  house  very  elegantly  furnished.    We  had  but  just  alighted  when  a 
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heavy  shower  descended.  The  people  were  very  attentive  to  us  and  the 
ladies  suffered  Arthur  to  come  into  their  room  and  gave  him  some  pye. 
Our  supper  was  tastefully  prepared;  beef-steaks,  roasted  pullet,  crack- 
ers, biscuits,  cheese.  This  village  has  a  very  romantic  situation,  some- 
what similar  to  Mauch  Chunk,  others  said  it  was  called  Harper's  Ferry 
in  miniature  being  surrounded  with  rocky  mountains  thro'  which  the. 
Accoquan  finds  a  passage.  McCleary's  mill  has  a  great  deal  of  custom 
and  makes  a  vast  quantity  of  flour  in  a  day.  Had  the  weather  been 
favorable  and  time  sufficed  I  should  have  attempted  to  take  a  sketch  of 
the  bold  scenery  at  this  place.  The  people  gave  Arthur  chestnuts  and 
apples,  Chrissy  having  presented  one  of  their  children  with  a  little  toy. 
(19  miles) 

Saturday — October  21st. 

The  morning  being  dark  and  foggy,  we  concluded  to  take  breakfast 
and  have  the  horses  fed  at  deary's  before  we  started,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Bill  $6,621/2?  viz;  for  supper,  night's  lodging,  horsefeed, 
breakfast,  etc.  About  8 :00  A  M  we  left  Accoquan,  crossed  the  river  on 
the  bridge  and  were  delighted  with  the  view  afforded  to  us  as  we  drove 
around  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill  or  eminence  till  our  road  taking  a 
turn,  we  lost  sight  of  this  picturesque  spot. 

That  day  the  roads  were  rough  and  muddy  and  the  rain  continued  to 
pour  down  with  but  very  short  intervals  almost  all  day  long.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  mist  which  enveloped  the  landscape  we  might  have 
seen  Mount  Vernon,  at  7  miles  distance  amidst  a  cluster  of  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  Choosing  the  turnpike  to  Alexandria  on  account 
of  its  being  nearer  we  found  a  very  strait,  but  hilly  road  and  after  de- 
scending a  small  declivity  we  passed  a  bridge  over  Hunting  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  which  river  was  full  in  view.  The  prospect  here 
would  have  been  delightful  in  fair  weather;  Alexandria  appearing  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  stream  and  numbers  of  wild  ducks  swimming  on 
tho  waters. 

We  had  been  recommended  to  look  for  the  Indian  Queen  tavern  but 
upon  inquiry  found  it  was  deserted;  at  Claggett's  we  were  loth  to  put 
up  on  account  of  the  high  charges  so  we  drove  on  thro'  the  streets  and 
after  inquiring  at  a  corner,  were  recommended  to  one  Dennison's  tavern 
and  being  obliged  to  turn  around,  Folz  drove  across  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  for  which  he  had  like  to  have  been  fined  5  Dollars  had  not 
the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  inquired  interposed  in  our  favor. 

Passing  several  other  taverns,  now  closed,  we  were  obliged  for  want  of 
a  better,  as  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  to  alight  at  the  Wag- 
goners Hotel,  a  dirty  looking  house.  We  felt  very  uneasy  when  we 
entered  it,  seeing  the  front  room  occupied  by  wagoners,  we  were  shown 
into  the  next  apartment.     There  was  no  other  to  be  seen  but  the  land- 
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lord  acted  personally  in  that  capacity.  Folz  almost  quarreled  with  him 
upon  discovering  our  mistake;  we  had  indeed  intended  to  avoid  the  most 
stylish  taverns,  but  had  had  no  idea  of  pulling  up  at  a  common,  noisy, 
wagoners'  inn.  (One  good  thing  at  this  place,  that  we  had  two  fire- 
places to  dry  our  clothes,  blankets  and  the  like,  Chrissy  being  wet  to  the 
very  skin.) 

Our  supper  which  soon  appeared,  was  indeed  made  of  a  variety  of 
eatables,  but  some  how  or  other,  I  had  lost  my  appetite.  The  best  of  all 
was  that  we  had  a  fine  fire  in  the  room  to  dry  our  things,  the  rain  hav- 
ing penetrated  into  our  stage  so  that  poor  Chrissy  also  was  quite  wet  on 
one  side.  Folz  and  Sophia  went  out  to  see  the  Circus  that  evening  but 
unluckily  for  them  were  disappointed  as  there  was  none  that  night. 

Our  driver  bought  a  great  coat  and  plaid  cloak  of  a  swindler  who  im- 
posed upon  him  by  giving  him  a  $2.  Dollar  counterfeit  note  in  exchange. 
The  rain  ceased  at  night  and  the  sky  shewed  appearances  of  a  favorable 
change  on  the  morrow. 

Our  bed  room  upstairs  was  neat  and  the  beds  good  enough  for  such  a 
house  but  we  were  much  disturbed  by  the  wagoners  who  talked  and 
stirred  almost  continually  thro'  the  night  around  and  beneath  us.  Our 
babe  was  quiet  at  intervals. 

Sunday — October  22nd. 

After  paying  our  bill  in  the  morning  ($4.25)  we  drove  off  heartily 
rejoiced  to  have  emerged  from  our  last  resort  or  stopping  place,  where 
our  German  conversation  had  exposed  us  to  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  the 
vulgar  crowd. 

Our  landlord  was  up  very  late,  having  been  intoxicated  the  night 
before,  so  that  we  could  not  get  off  before  7  :00  A  M.  A  cold  blustery 
morning  it  was,  the  North  West  blowing  with  full  violence ;  the  air  still 
somewhat  hazy.  About  6  miles  from  Vvashington  the  majestic  Capitol 
came  in  sight  and  the  view  of  the  Federal  city  as  we  drove  along  the 
Potomac  was  really  grand,  Washington  appearing  from  that  side  as  an 
immense  city,  Georgetown  seeming  connected  with  the  former.  We 
crossed  the  open  bridge,  which  is  1 V4  mile  long  and  contains  two  draw- 
bridges for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  vessels  pass  through. 

We  had  to  pay  toll  across  an  arm  of  the  Potomac,  29  cents,  and  at  the 
large  bridge  ^l.i2y^.  We  were  afraid  of  stopping  at  the  Indian  Queen 
Hotel  as  too  stylish  and  expensive  but  after  driving  past  it  found  there 
was  no  other  tavern  along  our  road  (in  Pennsylvania  Avenue)  and 
therefore  I  prevailed  upon  the  driver  to  turn  round  and  we  alighted  at 
the  hotel  kept  by  D.  Brown  and  were  shown  into  a  handsome  room  on 
the  first  floor.  Our  stage,  from  which  1  had  to  fetch  a  few  articles,  was 
driven  round  a  considerable  way  from  the  tavern  and  was  there  criti- 
cized or  derided  by  the  youngsters  on  account  of  its  uncouth  shape  and 
appearance. 
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Distance  from  Alexandria  to  Washington,  8  miles. 

The  tavern  at  Washington  seems  to  be  a  place  of  much  resort,  although 
Sunday,  there  was  nothing  but  arriving  and  starting  of  stages  from  and 
to  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  etc.  This  establishment  appears 
to  be  well  regulated  and  all  the  rooms  are  numbered.  Our  stay  at 
Washington  was  short,  for  we  only  took  breakfast  there,  the  bill  for 
which,  and  horsefeed,  amounted  to  $2.50. 

Circumstanced  as  we  were,  traveling  with  small  children,  and  one 
of  them  sick,  we  could  not  think  of  taking  a  walk  to  the  Capitol  and 
President's  House  and  other  remarkable  buildings  of  the  Federal  City, 
tho'  we  should  have  been  very  much  gratified  if  we  could  have  been 
shown  thro'  the  splendid  apartments  of  those  stately  edifices.  As  to 
myself,  I  had  seen  the  interior -of  the  Capitol  and  President's  Mansion, 
on  a  former  occasion.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  driving  round  the  Capitol  (on  our  way  to  Baltimore)  and  viewing 
this  majestic  pile  from  the  outside.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  what 
number  of  mail  stages  and  other  conveyances,  carriages,  hacks  and  the 
like,  run  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

About  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Drum- 
mond's  tavern,  VansYille,  a  small  collection  of  houses,  one  of  which 
is  a  church.  Tho'  the  sun  was  still  pretty  high,  we  agreed  to  stop  here 
for  the  night,  despairing  of  reaching  the  next  tavern  before  dark.  We 
found  a  number  of  tavern  loungers  there,  some  of  them  returning  from 
the  Baltimore  races;  one  of  whom  was  so  drunk  that  he  staggered  and 
the  landlord  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  his  dearborne 
or  cariole. 

The  landlady  had  been  confined  two  weeks  since  and  tho'  some  other 
women  were  about,  the  supper  gave  evidence  of  the  disordered  state  of 
things,  being  cold  and  unpalatable.  Arthur  was  pleased  or  amused  with 
looking  at  a  Poll  Parrot  and  observing  the  pigeons  around  the  house. 
I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  preach,  a  church  being  close  by,  but  my 
mind  and  body  were  worried  and  fatigued  from  the  day's  ride  and  chil- 
dren's restlessness  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  propose  and  attempt  it. 
The  bedroom  wc  were  shown  was  so  narrow  that  we  could  hardly  move 
between  the  beds  and  no  fire-place  or  stove  in  it.  The  baby  being  rest- 
less the  landlady's  nurse  brought  us  some  tea  which  seemed  to  ease  it. 
Towards  morning  Arthur  waked  being  sick  of  his  old  complaint.  (22 
miles) 

Monday — October  23rd. 

Our  bill  at  Drummond's  amounted  to  $4.18%.  When  we  arose  there 
was  no  fire  no  where  in  the  house,  so  that  we  could  not  warm  ourselves 
or  the  baby  before  starting,  tho'  it  was  a  cold,  windy  morning.  We 
intended  to  go  as  far  as  Waterloo  Inn,  11%  niiles  from  Drummond's, 
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before  breakfast  and  when  we  were  about  2V2  niiles  from  there,  our 
driver  driving  his  usual  pace,  I  stepped  out  and  walked  on  before,  ex- 
erting myself  to  reach  the  breakfast  house  before  our  stage  in  order  to 
bespeak  breakfast  and  have  it  ready  soon — I  actually  succeeded  in  get- 
ting there  about  1/4  hour  in  advance  and  we  got  a  good  breakfast  pretty 
soon  (veal,  mutton  and  beef).  Arthur  was  much  amused  by  looking  at 
a  flying  squirrel,  two  grey  squirrels,  white  Spanish  doves,  Canary  birds 
and  Parrot.  In  the  bar-room  there  was  a  Mexican  hog  stuffed  to  be  seen 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  other  natural  curiosities.  This  tavern  is 
kept  by  one  Merril. 

The  garden  was  provided  with  a  swing  and  other  fixments.  Our  bill 
was  higher  here  than  at  any  place  before  or  after,  viz;  $2.75  for  break- 
fast and  horsefeed. 

I  took  the  opportunity  offered  by  stopping  to  write  a  letter  to  my 
dear  parents,  informing  them  of  our  progress  thus  far,  our  circum- 
stances as  to  health,  etc. 

On  our  road  thence  to  Baltimore  we  were  surprised  at  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  tents  pitched  in  a  field  near  the  road  and  upon  inquiry  found 
them  to  belong  to  the  gentlemen  surveyors  engaged  in  surveying  the 
route  of  the  intended  canal  between  Baltimore  and  Georgetown,  if  I 
have  been  correctly  informed. 

Long  before  sun-down  we  arrived  at  Baltimore  and  after  driving  thro' 
several  streets  pitched  upon  the  Western  hotel,  Chesbrough,  for  our 
stopping  place,  our  driver  being  loth  to  proceed  further  that  day  and  I 
having  a  little  business  to  do  in  that  city.  I  went  to  the  postoffice  to 
put  in  2  letters  to  Br.  Kluge  at  Graceham,  which  had  been  given  to  me 
in  N.  C.  under  the  idea  that  we  would  pass  thro'  or  near  there  and  one 
letter  to  Papa  at  Bethlehem.  At  Allen's  Lottery  and  Exchange  Office 
I  got  25  Dollars  S.  C.  notes  exchanged,  at  50  cents  discount. 

After  tea,  which  was  served  us  in  our  room  upstairs  (we  would,  by 
the  bye,  wished  for  a  more  substantial  supper)  G.  Foltz  and  Sophia  B. 
went  to  the  Theatre.  Chrissy  and  myself,  of  course,  staid  at  home  with 
our  children  altho'  both  of  us  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  ac- 
quaintances there.  Mother  Kramsch  had  charged  us  in  particular  if 
we  made  any  stay  at  Baltimore  to  try  to  find  out  Polly  Cox,  one  of  her 
former  pupils.  We  were  very  glad  to  have  a  fireplace  in  the  bedroom 
and  this  night,  there  being  but  one  double  bedstead,  we  occupied  that 
bedstead  with  our  Arthur  but  found  it  almost  too  narrow  and  incon- 
venient that  way.  Sophia  had  the  other  bed  quite  to  herself.  (2r» 
miles) 

Tuesday — October  24th. 

Smoky  and  hazy  morning,  but  instead  of  rain,  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
prognostick  of  high  wind,  for  soon  after  we  had  left  Baltimore  the 
N.  W.  arose  and  increased  in  violence  till  it  blew  like  a  real  storm.   The 
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worst  of  it  was  that  our  route  to  York  lay  pretty  mucli  in  that  direction 
so  that  we  had  the  wind  blowing  us  almost  full  in  the  face  and  a  keen, 
cold  air  it  was  besides. 

Our  bill  at  Chesbrough's  amounted  to  $5.00.  For  turnpike  toll  we 
had  paid  $2.26  during  the  last  days. 

Driving  thro'  several  streets  we  missed  the  direction  given  us  to  find 
York  turnpike  and  had  to  apply  to  a  gentleman  we  met  in  the  street, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  act  as  guide  until  we  were  fairly  brought  into 
York  Avenue.  We  had  no  very  agreeable  ride  that  morning.  Chrissy 
complained  much  of  the  cold,  the  baby  was  very  sick,  having  also  taken 
a  violent  cold,  Folz  drove  wretchedly  slow  so  that  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in  vain. 

At  old  Scheely's  tavern  we  stopped  for  breakfast  about  7%  miles 
from  Baltimore;  when  we  had  trouble  to  get  a  good  fire.  By  mistake 
we  were  delayed  in  getting  breakfast  here  and  I  made  use  of  the  interval 
of  time  to  purchase  some  tacks  to  fasten  a  blanket  for  Chrissy  and  to 
tack  the  stage  curtain  on  her  side  which  the  wind  had  continually  blown 
open,  the  holes  for  fastening  being  torn.  There  the  wind  blew  so  tre- 
mendously so  as  to  pull  the  empty  stage  backwards  while  I  was  in  it. 
After  a  while  breakfast  was  served  in  the  German  style — a  fowl  with 
parsley  was  quite  palatable.    Bill  $1.75. 

We  were  told  that  the  taverns  were  almost  from  mile  to  mile  or  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  only  from  each  other  at  furthest.  We 
would  do  well  to  try  to  reach  Wise's  tavern  that  night  about  16  miles 
from  Scheeley's.  The  road  was  very  hilly,  especially  toward  night  when 
we  had  to  pass  the  GunpoAvder  Hills,  long  and  tiresome,  especially  as  it 
was  after  sun-down  and  thus  it  was  after  dark  when  we  arrived  at 
Stair's  tavern  (belonging  to  and  formerly  kept  by  Wise).  The  stage 
driver  from  the  next  house  was  sent  for  to  assist  as  the  landlord  was 
from  home  but  his  busy,  stirring  landlady,  whose  voice  was  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  thro'  the  house  and  young  Mr.  Wise  who  came  over  from 
his  dwelling  to  render  help,  made  up  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stair. 

Our  supper  was  ready  soon  and  pretty  much  to  our  taste.  (23  V^ 
miles) 

Wednesday — October  25th. 

When  we  arose  we  felt  the  keen,  piercing  air  and  found  that  the 
white  frost  covered  the  ground.    Bill  at  Stair's  $3.25. 

At  a  little  village  newly  commenced  and  called  Walkerville  we  in- 
quired at  Slagle's  tavern,  a  new  spacious  brick  building,  whether  we 
could  have  our  horses  fed  but  the  man  had  no  oats  so  we  had  to  go  on 
to  one  Gram's  tavern  on  the  Maryland-Penna.  line.  Here  at  an  indif- 
ferent looking  inn  we  got  breakfast.  This  man's  yard  and  stable  are 
partly  in  Penna.  and  partly  in  Maryland. 
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While  traveling  under  sucli  circumstances;  and  true  it  is,  I  must 
add,  that  we  generally  met  with  compassionate  regard  among  strangers 
on  that  journey. 

That  afternoon  we  passed  thro'  a  small  village  called  Shrewbury.  The 
weather  became  cloudy  and  we  had  a  most  gloomy  time  of  it  after  leav- 
ing the  breakfast  house.  The  hollow  wind  whistled  thro'  the  branches 
of  the  autumnal  forest  producing  ominous  sounds,  foreboding  nothing 
good. 

About  5  miles  from  York  we  encountered  some  very  long  and  rough 
hills.  About  a  mile  or  two  from  Yorktown  we  enjoyed  a  most  delightful 
view  of  that  town  which  struck  us  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  prospects 
on  the  whole  route.  About  dusk  we  reached  McGrath's  tavern,  near  the 
courthouse,  where  we  met  with  a  polite  reception. 

But  as  it  appears  Sophia  B.  left  her  bag  with  some  money  and  a 
trunk  key  in  it  at  this  place,  which  troubled  us  not  a  little.  It  probably 
fell  when  the  baggage  was  removed  from  the  stage,  in  the  street  and 
was  picked  up  by  someone,  many  people  walked  by  there  soon  after  we 
came  to  go  to  church.  At  or  near  Wimbish's  Sophia  had  already  left 
her  shawl  so  that  Chrissy  had  to  lend  her  a  woolen  knit  shawl  all  the 
rest  of  the  way.  G.  Foltz  had  no  other  loss  but  that  some  good  chew- 
tobacco  of  his  was  stolen  some  where  in  Virginia  and  I  lost  my  cane, 
so  that  every  one  of  us  had  something  to  leave  on  the  way. 

We  soon  retired  to  rest  in  our  bed  room  upstairs  where  we  had  a  com- 
fortable fire,  Arthur  and  I  in  one  bed  which  was  so  narrow  that  I  had 
like  to  have  rolled  out.  This  night  was  tolerable,  the  baby  being  rather 
more  quiet  but  when  it  cried  its  tones  were  louder  and  clearer  than  the 
evening  before,  having  then  appeared  as  if  too  weak  to  cry  aloud. 
(241/2  miles) 

Thursday— October  26th. 

Our  bill  at  McG's  was  $3.37V2-  Yesterday  we  paid  for  turnpike  and 
bridge  toll  $1,371/2. 

Asking  for  some  crackers  Mr.  McG.  gave  us  a  plate  full  of  bread  and 
butter.  They  are  upon  the  whole,  very  kind  hosts  and  the  lady  of  tha 
house  advised  us  in  the  morning  that  all  10  lawyers  boarding  there  had 
expressed  great  solicitude  concerning  our  babe. 

On  our  road  thence  toward  Columbia  we  met  a  good  many  people 
going  to  York  to  attend  the  Fair  which  was  to  be  held  there  today. 

Our  breakfast  place  was  Columbia,  which  we  reached  in  due  time 
after  passing  the  Susquehanah  bridge,  which  took  us  27 V2  minutes  to 
cross  or  go  through.  Toll  87^2  cts.  Columbia  is  12  miles  from  York. 
At  that  place  we  put  up  at  Gosler's  tavern  and  met  with  kind  treatment 
and  good  fare.  Having  enjoyed  rockfish,  toast  and  good  coffee  for  break- 
fast and  after  I  had  tried  the  piano  in  the  house  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney. The  weather  was  smoky  and  not  quite  as  cold  as  the  day  before. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  a  few  flakes  of  snow  had  fallen  yesterday  after- 
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noon.  Bill  at  Gosler's  $1.56.  Turnpike  between  York  and  Lancaster 
(part  of  which  is  very  rough)  95  cents. 

Towards  evening  of  the  26th  we  reached  Cooper's  tavern,  Lancaster, 
where  we  alighted,  took  out  and  stowed  away  our  baggage  and  fixed  and 
trimmed  ourselves  a  little  before  we  walked  to  Br.  Herman's  house. 

Br.  Herman^^  walked  about  the  town  with  me  before  dinner,  amongst 
the  rest  to  have  $20.00  S.  C.  notes  exchanged.  The  discount  was  0.30. 
In  due  time  the  dinner  was  served  up,  good  roast  beef,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  water  here  we  could  not  relish.     (York  to  Lancaster  22  miles) 

Friday— October  27th. 

At  half  past  one  P.  M.  we  started  from  Lancaster.  After  having  gone 
a  mile  or  so  we  found  to  our  vexation  that  we  had  left  our  basket  of 
provisions  at  Cooper's.  Folz  was  to  blame  as  he  had  undertaken  to 
reload  our  baggage  at  Lancaster.  Bill  at  Cooper's  for  horse-feed  etc. 
$2.75.  8  miles.  While  approaching  Lititz  we  were  entirely  at  a  loss 
where  to  seek  lodgings  and  after  arriving  just  begun  to  alight  when  a 
person  told  us  that  Br.  Bechler^^  had  positively  left  orders  that  we 
should  stay  with  them.     (8  miles) 

Saturday — October  28th. 

For  our  breakfast  Br.  B.  had  the  kindness  to  have  some  beefsteaks 
made  and  also  gave  us  some  bread  and  butter  and  a  sausage  to  take 
along  on  the  road. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  cold  morning  but  we  were  always  in  hopes  it  would 
clear  off  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Our  bill  at  Lititz  for  the  driver's 
supper,  ]Sr.  L.,  breakfast  and  for  horsefeed  amounted  to  $1.87V2  (Zig- 
man's  Tavern). 

About  10  ocl.  A.M.  we  started  from  Lititz,  feeling  thankful  to  Br.  and 
Sr.  Bechler  for  their  kindness  toward  us.  Soon  after  we  left  that  place 
the  rain  began  to  pour  down  with  violence  and  continued  so  more  or  less 
throughout  the  day  so  that  the  roads  became  very  sloppy.  We  had  at 
any  rate  scarcely  expected  to  get  beyond  Adamstown  that  night  and  with 
such  a  state  of  weather  we  were  glad  to  reach  that  little  town  or  village 
at  a  seasonable  hour.  At  Regar's  tavern  we  stopped  for  the  night  and 
found  tolerable  accommodations. 

Chrissy  observed  here  that  the  German  way  of  cooking  (in  the 
country)  did  not  suit  her  taste  nearly  as  well  as  the  English.    (16  miles) 

Sunday — October  29th. 

A  very  dense  fog  covered  the  landscape  this  morning.  At  %  P-  6 
we  started.  Bill  at  Regar's  $2. 811/2.  The  roads  were  very  bad  and  hilly 
in  the  first  part  of  our  drive  towards  Reading.   We  were  advised  to  ford 

>«  Rov.  John  Gottlieb  Herman,  then  pastor  of  the  Moravian  congregation  in  Lancaster,  Pa.;  later 
a  Bishop  resident  in  Salem,  N.  C. 

'•  Rev.  John  Christian  Bechler  had  been  Van  Vleck's  teacher  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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the  Schuylkill  as  it  was  said  to  be  uncommonly  dangerous  to  drive  along 
the  canal  up  to  the  bridge,  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  ford  and 
the  Schuylkill  having  risen  some  from  the  recent  rains  we  chose  the 
latter  course  and  found  that  the  road  along  the  canal,  tho'  narrow  in 
some  places,  was  far  from  being  as  dangerous  as  we  had  expected  from 
the  descriptions  given  us  at  Adamstown.  Bridge  toll  at  Reading  25 
cts.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  bridges  that  we  crossed  on  the  whole 
road  from  Salem  to  Bethlehem. 

We  were  told  that  it  had  been  a  very  sickly  season  this  Fall  in  and 
about  Reading.  At  that  place  we  chose  Levan's  tavern  for  our  break- 
fast house.    Bill  at  Levan's  $1.50. 

Reading  is  well  known,  is  surrounded  by  a  mountainous  country  and 
the  views  between  there  and  Cootstown  on  a  fine  clear  day  would  no 
doubt  have  been  very  gratifying,  but  circumstanced  as  we  were  we  were 
unable  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 

Not  being  able  to  reach  Cootstown  before  dark,  as  we  had  intended, 
on  account  of  the  muddiness  of  the  roads,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  excellent,  running  along  on  a  level  plain,  we  had  to  stop  at  one 
Harry  Schneider's  tavern,  3  miles  from  Cootstown. 

A  violent  rain  with  high  wind  and  lightning  came  on  after  dark  and 
some  maintained  that  it  was  an  actual  hailstorm,  so  that  we  were  glad 
to  be  under  shelter  of  a  good  house. 

At  the  supper  table  we  had  roasted  pork,  sausage,  bread  and  butter 
and  a  kind  of  cake,  tea,  etc.     (24  miles) 

Monday — October  30th. 

Paying  our  bill  at  Schneider's  $2.19,  we  took  leave  of  these  plain  but 
friendly  people  and  rode  on  in  the  cold  morning  air  toward  Cootstown. 
We  were  all  extremely  anxious,  if  possible,  to  reach  Bethlehem  that 
night  and  Sophia  B.  said  she  would  try  to  speak  to  Foltz  and  get  him  to 
drive  more  briskly,  which  she  accordingly  did  and  he  seemed  to  take 
the  hint. 

At  one  Peter  Breinig's,  between  Cootstown  and  Allentown,  we  took 
breakfast  after  passing  over  a  long  and  considerable  hill.  We  had  to 
wait  long  for  our  breakfast  which  after  all  was  but  indifferent,  the  meat 
being  salty  and  tough.  However,  Arthur  was  much  pleased  at  finding 
waffles  on  the  table  of  which  he  ate  his  fill. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  windy  days  we  had  on  the  whole  journey. 
At  Lehigh  bridge  the  toll  was  22  cents.  $1.50  our  bill  at  Breinig's. 
Thus  we  drove  on  at  a  smarter  rate  than  ever  before,  which  made  us 
smile  to  each  other  secretly  and  just  arrived  before  sundown  at  Bethle- 
hem, where  we  were  directed  to  alight  and  unload  at  our  dear  Br.  and 
Sr.  Schweinitz's.^* 


'*  Rev.  Lewis  David  de  Schwcinita  waa  then  admini<>trator  of  the  estates  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  in 
the  northern  province  of  the  Moravian  Charch  in  America. 
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ADDITIONAL  KEMARKS— 

The  expense  of  our  journey  from  Salem  to  Bethlehem  amounted  to 

$125.00,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  Driver's  pay,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  to  be  $1.25  per  diem. 

The  distance  traveled. 

1st.  day  from  Salem  to  Stockton's 10     miles 

2nd.  day to  Patrick's 27 

3rd.  day to  Price's 24 

4th.  day to  Carter's 30 

5th.  day to  Wimbish's 181/2 

6th.  day to  Harris' 25 

7th.  day to  Bigot's 25 

8th.  day to  Langhorne's 27 

9th.  day to  George's 28 

10th.  day to  Pottysville 30 

11th.  day to  Alsop's 25 

12th.  day to  Aquaya  village 30 

13th.  day to  Accoquan 19 

14th.  day to  Alexandria 16 

15th.  day to  Van'sVille 22 

16th.  day to  Baltimore 25 

17th.  day to  Stair's  Tavern 23^/2 

18th.  day to  York 241/2 

19th.  day to  Lancaster 22 

20th.  day to  Litiz 8 

21st.  day to  Adamstown 16 

22nd.  day to  Schneider's 24 

23rd.  day to  Bethlehem 27 

6161/2  miles 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  an  advertisement  which  adver- 
tised bids  for  carrying  tlie  United  States  mail  in  North  Carolina  in 
1704;  a  news  item  giving  the  toasts  which  were  drunk  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  birthday  in  1799 ;  a  letter  on  established  re- 
ligion published  in  1789 ;  an  essay  on  the  practice  of  agriculture  in 
North  Carolina  in  1790 ;  and  obituary  notices. 

BIDS    FOR    CARRYING    UNITED  STATES  MAILS' 


MAILS  of  the  UNITED  STATES.^ 

PROPOSALS  for  carrying  the  Mails  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
following  post-roads,  will  be  received  at  the  General  Post-Office,  until 
the  last  day  of  August  next  inclusively. 

On  the  Main  Post-Road. 

1.  From  Petersburg,  by  Goldson's^  (on  Meherrin  river)  in  Virginia; 
Warrenton,  Lewisburg,*  Raleigh,  Averysborough,'  Fayetteville  and 
Lumberton  in  North-Carolina :  Cheraw  Courthouse,   Camden,  Colum- 

'  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  June  25,  1794. 

« In  Dec.  1794  a  request  was  made  to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
know  how  far  the  postal  law  had  been  carried  into  effect.  Thereupon  on  Dec.  23,  1794,  Charles  Burrall, 
As.sistant  Postmaster  General,  reported  that  contracts  had  been  made  for  most  of  the  post  roads 
designated  in  the  law.  However,  in  some  cases  the  bids  were  so  high  that  the  Postmaster  General  had 
rejected  them. 

In  April,  1796,  H  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  necessary  alterations  in 
the  po.s*al  law,  reported  that  several  "Deputy  Postmasters"  resigned  their  appointments  btx;ause  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  compensation  for  the  time  and  services  required  of  them.  The  committee  also 
reported  that  the  rtiai!  had  been  carried  with  "great  dispatch  and  regularity'*  through  the  Southern 
states  during  the  summer  and  fall,  but  during  the  winter  there  had  been  many  failures,  and  the 
carriers  had  met  with  many  embarrassing  circumstances.  The  committee  also  reported  that  "many 
printers  being  desirous  to  get  their  papers  to  their  customers  by  the  first  mail  ...  do  not  take  any 
pains,  and,  possibly,  sometimes  the  mail  gets  off  so  soon  after  the  papers  are  struck  ofT  from  the 
press,  that  they  have  not  time  to  dry  them;  coasoquently,  they  .  .  .  more  than  doubles  the  natural 
weight  when  dry.  This  wet  situation  of  the  papers  makes  them  liable  also  to  be  easily  torn  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  motion  among  the  bundles  and  packages,  arisiiur  from  the  carriage  oi  horse  that 
transports  them.  And  sometimes  .  .  .  whole  bundles,  as  well  as  single  pape.-s,  are  so  worn  and  de- 
faced, that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  whom,  or  to  what  office  they  are  directed,  or  to  read  their 
contents  .  .  .  they  sometimes  .  .  .  communicate  their  moisture  to  a  few  that  were  dried  .  .  . 
whereby  the  whole  becomes  a  wet  ma.ss,  ..." 

In  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1801,  the  postage  on  letters  in  North  Carolina  was  $7,316.57,  and  on  news- 
papers it  was  $1,260.62,  and  the  amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of  mails  was  $15,541.37. 

In  tlie  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1820,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  .John  McRae,  postmaster,  was  the  only  post- 
office  in  the  State  with  gross  receipts  of  $2,000  00  and  upwards. 

In  the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1821  tnTcwas  not  a  town  in  North  Carolina  with  gross  receipts  of  $2,000.00. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1827,  the  gross  postal  receipt,  for  North  Carolina  was  $27,571.81. 
American  State  Papers,  Post  Office,  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  15,  16,  31,  93,  172. 
•Goldson  was  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia. 
•This  is  spelled  "Louisburg." 

•  Averysborouph  (spelled  Avera-sburgh  in  the  act)  wa.s  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1791.  Alexander  Avera  offered  120  acres  of  land  and  David  Smith.  William  Hand,  Robert  Drawhon, 
William  Avera  and  Philemon  Hodge  were  the  com mi.'^si oners  authorized  to  divide  the  land  into  lots. 
Law  of  North  CnrnUnn,  1791,  chapter  I, XII.  .Averysburg  was  about  20  miles  above  Fayetteville  on 
the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  Hiyer.  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Cumberland  County.  Part  of  Sher- 
man's army  encamped  there  in  1865. 

[  207  ] 
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bia,  and  Edgfield^  Court-house,  in  South-Carolina;  to  Augusta  in 
Georgia. — By  estimate  441  miles. 

The  mail  to  leave  Petersburg  every  Friday  forenoon  at  eleven  o'clock, 
arrive  at  Fayetteville  the  next  Monday  morning  by  nine;  at  Cheraw 
Court-house  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  two;  at  Camden  on  Wednesday 
forenoon  by  eleven;  and  at  Columbia  in  the  evening  by  seven;  at  Edge- 
field Court-house  on  Thursday  evening ;  and  at  Augusta  on  Friday  fore- 
noon by  ten  o'clock.  Returning — to  leave  Augusta  every  Saturday 
morning  by  six  o'clock,  arrive  at  Columbia  on  Sunday  morning,  at 
Camden  on  Sunday  evening,  at  Cheraw  Court-house  on  Monday  evening, 
at  Fayetteville  on  Wednesday  morning  by  seven,  and  at  Petersburg  the 
next  Saturday  forenoon  by  eleven. 

INTote.  It  is  expected  that  the  Post  rider  from  Petershurg,  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  mails  as  far  as  Charles  Harris's,  on  Nottoway  river  (30 
miles)  on  Friday,  and  there  meet  the  Post-Rider  from  Warrenton;  and 
having  exchanged  mails,  they  will  severally  set  out  on  their  return  in 
time  to  arrive  at  Petershurg  by  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  and 
at  Warrenton  by  three  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Cross-Roads  in  North-Carolina. 

2.  From  Halifax,  by  Hick's  Ford,^  on  Meherrin  river,  to  Charles 
Harris's,  on  Nottoway  river,  by  estimate  51  miles. 

To  leave  Halifax  every  Friday  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
arrive  at  C.  Harris's  by  four  in  the  afternoon;  and  having  exchanged 
mails  with  the  post-rider  from  Petersburg,  return  to  Halifax  on  Satur- 
day, by  three  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  From  Halifax,  by  Princeton,®  Murfreesborough,  Wynton,®  on 
Chowan  River,  the  bridge  on  Bennett's  Creek,^^  to  R.  Mitchell's,  on  the 
post-road  from  Suffolk  to  Edenton;  and  thence  to  Edenton. — By  esti- 
mate 105  miles. 

To  leave  Halifax  every  Monday  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
arrive  at  Edenton  the  next  Wednesday  by  six  in  the  evening.  Return- 
ing— to  leave  Edenton  on  Thursday  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
arrive  at  Halifax  by  the  next  Monday  noon. 

4.  From  Suffolk  (in  Virginia)  to  Edenton,  Plymouth,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

To  leave  Suffolk  every  Monday  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
arrive  at  Edenton  on  Tuesday  by  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  Ply- 
mouth by  six  in  the  evening — and  at  Washington  on  Wednesday  by  five 

•  This  ia  spelled  "Edgefield," 

»  Hioks'  Ford  was  in  Virginia. 

•  Princeton,  Northampton  Couniy.  was  authorized  by  act  of  assembly  in  1787.  Matthew  Figures 
offered  100  acres  of  land  lo  be  laid  off  in  a  town  and  commons,  and  Howel  Edmonds,  James  Vaughan, 
Matthew  Figures,  Nchcmiah  Long,  Nicholas  PMmonds,  Henry  Deberry  and  Benjamin  Cokely  were 
made  commis-sinners  to  lay  out  the  town.   Stale  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  856. 

•  This  is  spelled  "Winton.' 

>•  Bennett's  Creek  had  a  collector  of  duty  as  early  as  1746.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol. 
XXIII.  p.  271.  I'Hinnett's  Creek  was  in  Gates  County  after  1778,  as  that  portion  of  Chowan  was  put 
into  the  new  county  of  Gates. 
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in  the  afternoon.  Returning — to  leave  Washington  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing by  six,  arrive  at  Edenton  by  noon  on  Friday,  and  at  Suffolk  on 
Saturday  afternoon  by  five. 

5.  From  Halifax  by  Blountsville,^^  Williamston,  and  Dailey's,  to 
Plymouth;  and  from  Plymouth  to  Windsor,  once  in  two  weeks. 

To  leave  Halifax  every  other  Saturday  by  five  o^clock  in  the  after- 
noon, arrive  at  Plymouth  the  next  Tuesday  evening,  and  at  Windsor 
the  next  day  by  ten  in  the  forenoon.  Returning — to  leave  Windsor  the 
same  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  arrive  at  Plymouth  in  the 
evening,  and  at  Halifax  by  noon  on  the  Saturday  two  weeks  after  the 
departure  from  thence. 

6.  From  Halifax  by  Tarborough  and  Greenesville,  to  Washington. 
To  leave  Halifax  every  Monday  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 

arrive  at  Washington  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  five.  Returning — to 
leave  Washington  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  arrive  at 
Halifax  on  Thursday  evening  by  seven. 

7.  From  Newbern  to  Washington. 

To  leave  Newbern  every  Wednesday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and 
arrive  at  Washington  by  six  in  the  evening.  Leave  Washington  the 
next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  return  to  Newbern  by  six  in  the 
evening. 

8.  From  Newbern  to  Wilmington — Once  in  two  weeks. 

To  leave  Newbern  every  other  Friday  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  arrive  at  Wilmington  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  or  on  Sunday 
morning  by  nine  o'clock.  Returning — leave  Wilmington  the  next  Mon- 
day morning  by  five  o'clock,  and  arrive  at  'New  Bern  in  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  by  seven  o'clock. 

9.  From  Newbern  by  Kinston,  Waynesborough,^^  and  Smithfield,  to 
Raleigh — Once  in  two  weeks. — The  distance  estimated  at  149  miles. 

To  leave  Newbern  every  other  Monday  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  arrive  at  Raleigh  the  next  Wednesday  by  six  in  the  evening. 
Returning — to  leave  Raleigh  the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
arrive  at  Newbern  the  next  Saturday  by  seven  in  the  evening. 

10.  From  Tarborough  by  Nash  Court-house,^^  to  Lewisburg. 

To  leave  Tarborough  every  Thursday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and 
arrive  at  Lewisburg  the  next  day  by  ten  in  the  forenoon.  Returning — 
leave  Lewisbburg  the  same  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrive  at 
Tarborough  on  Saturday  evening  by  six. 

"  Boiintsville  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Assembly  in  178S.  It  waa  situated  on  Roanoke  River 
on  the  farm  of  Whitmill  Hill  known  as  Kehuky.  Marcin  County.  Joseph  iilount  Hill,  William  Williams, 
Blake  Baker  WiRRins,  John  Dawson.  John  Drew,  and  Jeremiah  NIelmes  were  constituted  comnxis- 
sioners  for  laying  out  tlie  town.    Slate  Records  of  ISforth  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  773. 

'•  Wayneaborounh  (WanesborouKh  in  the  act)  was  authorized  by  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1787, 
Andrew  Bass  having  signified  his  willingnes-s  to  have  the  town  laid  off  on  his  land.  William  M'Kennic, 
Sr.,  Burwell  Moring,  William  Whitfield,  Joseph  Green,  William  Whitfield.  Jun.  and  William  Fellows 
were  constituted  directors  f(»r  carrying  on  said  towas.  Slate  Hccnrds  of  Xorlh  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIV, 
p.  875. 

••  Now  Nashville. 
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11.  From  Raleigh  by  Chapel-Hill,  to  Hillsborough ;  and  from  Chapel- 
Hill  to  Chatham  Court-house.^* 

To  leave  Raleigh  every  Thursday  morning  at  six  o'clock;  reach 
Chapel-Hill  by  noon,  and  Hillsborough  by  four  in  the  afternoon.  Re- 
turning— to  leave  Hillsborough  on  Friday  morning  at  nine  o'clock; 
reach  Chapel-Hill  by  noon,  and  Chatham  Court-house  by  five  in  the 
evening.  Leave  Chatham  Court-House  on  Saturday  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  reach  Chapel-Hill  by  ten,  and  Rale'gh  by  six  in  the  evening. 

12.  From  Halifax  by  Warrenton,  Hillsborough,  Martinsville,  and 
Salem,  to  Salisbury — Once  in  Two  weeks — The  distance  estimated  at 

211  miles. 

To  leave  Halifax  every  other  Monday  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
arrive  at  Hillsborough  on  Wednesday  morning  by  nine,  at  Salem  on 
Thursday  by  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  Salisbury  on  Friday  by  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Returning — leave  Salisbury  on  Saturday  morning  by 
nine,  arrive  at  Salem  by  six  in  the  evening,  at  Hillsborough  the  next 
Monday  by  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  Halifax  the  next  Thursday  even- 
ing by  five. 

13.  From  Hillsborough  by  Person  Church-house,  Caswell  Court- 
house,^^ and  Rockingham  Court-house,  to  Germantown. — By  estimate 
103  miles — and  thence  to  Bethania — 10  miles. — Once  in  two  weeks. 

To  leave  Hillsborough  every  other  Thursday  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  arrive  at  Germantown  the  next  Saturday  by  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  Bethania  by  six.  Returning — to  leave  Bethania  the 
next  day  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrive  at  Germantown  by  six; 
leave  Germantown  on  Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  arrive  at 
Hillsborough  the  next  Wednesday  by  five  in  the  afternoon. 

14.  From  Salisbury,  by  Cabarrus  Court-house  to  Charlotte — to  re- 
turn by  Iredell  Court-house  to  Salisbury.  Making  by  estimation  a 
circuit  of  94  miles,  once  in  two  weeks. 

To  leave  Salisbury  every  other  Monday,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
and  return  to  Salisbury  the  next  Wednesday  evening,  or  by  noon  on 
Thursday — waiting  at  each  post-town  or  place,  on  the  route,  at  least  two 
hours,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  Postmasters. 

15.  From  Salisbury  to  Fayetteville,  once  in  two  weeks,  to  go  by  the 
following  routes  alternately:  By  Montgomery,  Anson  and  Richmond 
Court-houses  to  Fayetteville ;  and  by  Randolph  and  Moore  Court-houses 
to  Fayetteville;  always  returning  the  contrary  routes  to  Salisbury. 
Making  by  estimation  a  circuit  of  264  miles. 

To  leave  Salisbury  every  other  Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and 
return  thither  the  next  Wednesday  fe'nnight  by  six  in   the  evening: 

'<  Chatham  Court  House  waa  authorized  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1778.  Jeduthun  Harper,  Edward 
Waddell.  Matthew  Jones.  Mail  Scurlock,  James  Williams  and  John  Ramsay  were  constituted  com- 
missioners for  laying  out  the  said  town.    State  Recnrfls  nf  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  247. 

'-  In  178S,  a  town  around  Caswell  Court  House  having  already  been  laid  off  on  the  land  belonging 
to  Nicholas  Delane  and  William  Lea,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  authorizing  the  name 
changed  to  Leasburg.    State  Records  o'  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  992. 
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waiting  at  each  post-town  or  place,  on  the  route,  at  least  two  hours,  and 
at  Fayetteville  at  least  six  hours,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  Post- 
masters. 

16.  From  Fayetteville  to  Wilmington — the  mail  to  go  alternately  by 
Elizabeth-town  to  Wilmington ;  and  by  Sampson  Court-house,  the  Cross- 
Roads  near  Duplin  Court-house,  and  South-Washington  to  Wilmington; 
always  returning  the  contrary  way. 

To  leave  Fayetteville  every  Monday  at  noon,  and  arrive  at  Wilming- 
ton, the  next  Wednesday  by  six  in  the  evening;  and  leaving  Wilmington 
on  Thursday  at  noon,  return  to  Fayetteville  the  next  Saturday,  by  six 
in  the  evening. 

17.  From  Edenton,  by  Hertford,  ITixonton,^^  Sawyer's  Ferry^^  in 
Camden  county,  to  Indian-Town  in  Currituck  county — once  in  two 
weeks. 

To  leave  Edenton  every  other  Tuesday,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  arrive  at  Indian-Town  on  Wednesday  evening.  Leave  Indian- 
Town  on  Thursday  morning  and  arrive  at  Edenton  on  Friday  by  noon. 

18.  From  Salem,  by  Bethania,  Huntsville,  Rochfort,  Wilkes,  Mor- 
ganton  and  Lincolnton  in  l^orth  Carolina,  to  Pickney  Court-house  in 
South-Carolina — once  in  two  weeks.     The  estimated  distance  215  miles. 

To  leave  Salem  every  other  Friday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
arrive  at  Morganton  the  next  Monday  evening  by  five,  and  at  Pinckney 
Court-house  the  next  Friday  evening  by  five.  Returning — Leave  Pinck- 
ney Court-house  on  Saturday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  return  to 
Salem  the  next  Thursday,  by  five  in  the  afternoon. 

N^.  B.  Proposals  for  carrying  tlie  mail  No.  18,  from  Salem  to  Mor- 
ganton and  Pinckney  Court-house,  will  be  received  by  Col.  Joseph 
M'Dowell  at  or  near  Morganton,  until  the  20th  day  of  August  next. 

Note  1.  If  the  general  arrangement  of  the  public  mails,  should 
require  any  alteration  of  the  times  of  the  arrival  and  departure  before 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  made  accordingly,  either  before  the  execution,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contracts;  and  if  such 
alteration  should  necessarily  increase  the  expence  of  carrying  any 
mail,  a  reasonable  allowance  will  be  made  to  the  contractor. 

2.  A  convenient  time,  not  exceeding  half  an  hour,  for  opening  and 
closing  a  mail,  is  to  be  allowed  at  each  post-office,  at  which  the  time  of 
arrival  and  departure  is  not  herein  particularly  specified. 

3.  For  every  hour's  delay  (unavoidable  accidents  excepted)  in  arriv- 
ing after  the  times  prescribed  in  any  contract,  the  Contractor  is  to  for- 
feit one  dollar;  and  if  the  delay  continue  until  the  hour  of  departure  of 
any  other  depending  mail,  whereby  the  mails  destined  for  such  depond- 

««  Nixonton  (authorized  to  he  eallcd  Nixon'a  town  in  the  law)  wfis  niithorized  by  att  of  Assembly 
in  1758,  a  town  with  50  lot.s  of  one  acre  each  havinR  previously  been  laid  off  and  about  20  inhabitated 
houses  eonstrueted  and  about  75  inhabitant.'<  settled  there.  Joseph  Robinson,  Thomas  Nii-hoLson, 
William  Lane,  Aaron  Morris,  and  Kraneis  Nixon  weie  constituted  directors.  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  387. 

"  Enoch  Sawyer  owned  this  ferry  in  1784,  and  in  that  year  was  piven  authority  to  eonstriiet  a  toll 
road  across  Pascjuotank  River  Swamp  leadiiiR  to  the  ferry,  and  to  charRO  stipulated  fees  for  crossing 
the  same  for  a  period  of  25  yearj.    State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  635,  03G. 
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ing  mail  lose  a  trip,  an  additional  forfeiture  of  ten  dollars  shall  be 
incurred ;  and  if  it  be  to  tbe  great  southern  mail,  due  every  Saturday  at 
Petersburg,  it  shall  be  increased  to  thirty  dollars. 

4.  Newspapers  as  well  as  letters  are  to  be  sent  in  the  mails;  and  if 
any  contractor  would  desire  to  carry  news-papers  other  than  those  in 
his  mail,  he  must  state  in  his  proposals  the  respective  sums  for  which 
he  will  carry  it  with  and  without  the  emoluments  which  may  arise  from 
such  separate  carriage  of  news-papers. 

5.  The  contracts  for  the  mails  from  Petersburg  to  Augusta,  to  be  in 
operation  the  first  week  in  October  next,  and  to  continue  in  force  until 
the  first  day  of  October,  1796.  The  contracts  for  all  the  other  mails 
herein  mentioned,  to  be  in  operation  the  first  week  in  October  next,  and 
to  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  January,  1796. 

TIMOTHY  PICKERING,  Postmaster  Gen. 
General  Post-Office,  Philadelphia,  June  13,  1794. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATED^^ 


NEWBERN,  February  23. 


The  inhabitants  of  Newbern  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington,  dranJc  the  following  toasts: — 

1.  The  day:  May  it  be  kept  by  future  ages,  that  those  who  see  the 
great  fabric  of  American  glory  completed,  may  remember  the  hand 
that  laid  its  foundation. 

2.  The  immortal  Washington  and  his  companions  in  arms,  the  heroes 
of  the  American  revolution. 

3.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  firmness  and  wisdom 
have  sealed  our  independence. 

4.  Generals  MarshalP^  and  Pin[ckn]ey;^^  our  execellent,  but  ill- 
treated  and  rejected  envoys. 

5.  Timothy  Pickering,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  writes — not  for 
Mazzei,  but  for  his  country. 

6.  The  Governor^^  of  North  Carolina. 

7.  The  enlightened  minority  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  May 
their  moderate  and  virtuous  sentiments  finally  prevail. 

8.  The  minority  in  Congress:  May  some  great  genius  amongst  them 
discover  that  the  legislature  was  not  designed  merely  to  depress  and 
embarrass  the  executive. 

9.  The  federal  constitution. 

10.  The  navy  of  the  United  States:  May  it  teach  those  who  do  not 
respect  our  rights,  to  dread  our  power. 

>•  The  Kerohern  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  17fl9. 
"  John  Marshall. 
»» Charlc?  Catesworth  Pinckney. 
»'  William  H.  Davie. 
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11.  Gratitude  for  public  services,  and  contempt  for  empty  pro- 
fessions. 

12.  The  government  that  is  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  nor 
seduced  by  intrigue. 

13.  May  the  will  of  a  foreign  power  never  become  the  measure  of 
American  rights. 

14.  May  loud  faction,  and  silent  treachery,  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  be  far  removed  from  our  public 
councils. 

15.  May  we  never  distrust  integrity,  nor  confide  in  falsehood. 

16.  The  army  of  the  United  States:  May  its  exertions  correspond 
with  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  created. 

ESTABLISHED  RELIGION-"^ 


MISCELLANY. 


A  Series  of  letters  on  the  estahlishment  of  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  a» 
essential  to  national  happiness. — By  an  American. 

Plusque  honi  mores, 
Quam  honae  leges,  valent. 

TACITUS. 

"Religion! 
"Without  thee,  what  were  unenlighten'd  man ! 
A  savage  roaming  throug  the  woods  and  wilds. 
In  quest  of  prey ;  and  with  th'  unf ashion'd  fur 
Rough  clad :  devoid  of  ev'ry  finer  art. 
And  elegance  of  life.    Nor  happiness 
Domestic,  mixt  of  tenderness  and  care. 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss. 
Nor  guardian  law,  were  his. 
Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile. 
And  woes  on  woes,  a  still  revolving  train. 
Whose  horrid  circle  had  made  human  life 
Than  non-existence  worse;  but,  taught  by  thee. 
Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  peace. 
To  live  like  brothers,  and,  conjunctive  all, 
Embellish  life." 

THOMSON. 


"  Fav«tUvUU  Gatetle,  Sept.  14,  1789. 
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LETTER  I. 
DEAR  SIR, 

YOU  are  pleased  to  ask  my  opinion  on  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
Dr.  Price's  observations,  respecting  the  article  of  religious  liberty;  and 
whether  there  may  not  be  an  establishment  of  religion  consistently  with 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  denominations:  and  on  the  expe- 
diency of  such  an  establishment  in  these  states? 

I  submit  the  subsequent  thoughts  to  your  candour. 

Doctor  Price,^^  by  his  generous  and  disinterested  labours  in  the 
cause  of  human  nature,  merits  the  applause  of  all  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  world,  and  especially  of  every  American. 
I  esteem  it  a  special  favour,  that  he  and  other  foreigners,  of  enlarged 
minds,  have  given  us  their  enlightened  thoughts  on  the  momentous  sub- 
ject of  government,  and  the  permanent  foundation  of  such  a  system  of 
regulation,  as  shall  tend  to  make  wise  and  happy  present  and  future 
American  generations.    May  we  profit  by  their  labours ! 

We  need  the  assistance  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  well  as  the  smiles  of 
an  omnipotent  providence,  to  lay  firm  and  lasting  the  basis  of  the  most 
glorious  empire  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone. 

Happy  land  of  universal  liberty!  Thrice  happy  thy  future  sons,  if 
wisdom  direct  and  establish  the  councils  of  their  fathers !  While  the 
subjects  of  European  monarchies  pine  in  ignominious  vassalage,  and 
look  up,  from  an  humble  distance,  to  their  haughty  lords  and  oppres- 
sors, the  free-born  American  smiles,  with  conscious  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, in  possession  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  man,  and  is  eligi- 
ble to  the  ofiice  of  honor  and  influence,  in  the  road  of  merit,  depending 
not  on  the  capricious  whim  of  a  despotic  prince,  or  his  favourite,  but  on 
the  uncorrupted  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

May  Americans,  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  for  ever  merit  those 
high  encomiums  which  the  enlightened  among  foreign  nations  have 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Europe  has,  for  ages,  groaned  under  civil  and  ecclestastical  oppres- 
sion, and  still  feels  the  smart  of  tyranny  in  church  and  state.  The 
nations  have  in  time  past  revolted  from  oppression,  and  roused  to  seize 
the  prize  of  freedom,  but  have  generally  fallen  on  two  evils,  anarchy  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  power  of  some  aspiring  despot,  as  the  conse- 
quence, who  has  more  firmly  riveted  their  chains.  Incidlt  in  Scyllam, 
dum  vult  vitare  Charibdim.^^  Happily  we  have  shot  the  gulf,  without 
feeling  the  rock  of  tyranny,  or  the  whirlpool  of  anarchy;  and  our  war- 
worn bark  has  reached  the  fair  haven  of  peace.  The  heat  and  burden 
is  past,  but  the  work  of  the  day  is  yet  to  be  finished.    We  have  to  seize 

"  Dr.  Richard  Price,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Tynton,  Olamargarshire,  Wales,  Feb.  23,  1723,  and  died 
in  London,  Enijland,  March  19,  1791.  Sixty  thousand  conies  of  his  "Obsirvations  on  Civil  Liberty 
and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War"  were  di.stributed.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  invited 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  he  declined.  His  other  works  refer  to  religion,  politics, 
ethics,  and  finances.  Yale  awarded  him  the  LL.D.  degree  in  1781.  Appleton'»  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography,  Vol.  V,  p.  118. 

*•  He  trying  to  avoid  Charybdis,  falls  in  Scylla. 
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the  advantages  which  providence  hath  put  into  our  hands,  and  to  turn 
them  to  public  good. 

Such  is  the  state  of  human  nature,  that  the  sanctions  of  religion  are 
necessary  to  give  energy  to  law.  Mankind  are  held  back  from  wrong, 
by  the  commanding  [torn]  of  a  power  infinitely  superior  to  the  power 
of  their  [torn]  creating;  and  are  excited  to  the  practice  of  the  [torn] 
and  social  virtues,  by  the  animating  hope  and  all  [torn]  of  future  ap- 
probation and  reward. 

Dr.  Price  passes  over  in  silence,  a  point  I  conceive  essential  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  these  states;  that  is  the  support  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  Deity;  I  mean  not  the  establishment  of  any  one  sect  or 
denomination,  accompanied  either  with  an  exclusion  or  toleration  of 
others.  Uniformity  in  mode  of  sentiment  is  not  to  be  expected :  almost 
all  the  different  sects,  into  which  Christendom  is  divided,  are  scattered 
throughout  this  continent.  N'o  one  state  is  uniform,  either  in  creeds  or 
modes  of  worship,  and  therefore  no  one  denomination  can  be  estab- 
lished on  the  principles  of  equal  liberty. 

The  magistrate  steps  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty,  the  moment  he 
establishes  his  opinion  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy;  because  in  religious 
notions,  every  man  is  his  own  judge,  and  his  speculative  opinions  fall 
not  under  the  cognizance  of  human  law.  In  this  respect  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  American  states  have  shewn  a  noble  freedom  from  the 
shackles  of  human  inventions  in  religious  matters,  unparalleled  by  other 
nations :  but  if,  to  shun  the  dangers  which  religious  establishments  have 
brought  upon  mankind,  we  cast  off  all  religious  worship,  or  leave  it  to 
the  option  of  individuals  at  large,  whether  public  worship,  or  religious 
instruction  shall  be  supported  at  all,  I  conceive  it  is  making  such  an 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  liberty,  as  is  inconsistent  with  national  ex- 
istence, or  at  least  with  public  order  and  happiness. 

All  nations,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  have  ever  maintained  the 
worship  of  the  Deity.  The  Grecians  and  Romans  had  their  public 
sacred  days,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  their  deities  and  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  morality.  They  had  their  priests,  haruspices,  and  prophets, 
who  taught  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  enforced  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  vice,  by  considerations  drawn  from  a 
future  state  of  retribution.  Their  fables  of  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  and 
the  sentence  passed  by  their  judges  on  departed  spirits,  according  to  their 
good  or  evil  conduct  in  this  world,  were  mighty  incentives  to  a  virtuous 
life,  and  necessary  aids  to  civil  government. 

Lycurgus  and  Solon,  Romulus  and  Jereboam,  those  founders  of 
nations,  saw  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  religion  to  give  sta- 
bility and  duration  to  their  newly  erected  empires;  and  without  it,  their 
political  plans  would  have  ])roved  abortive.  Human  nature  is  still 
much  the  same;  and  the  aids  of  religion  are  as  necessary  in  forming 
empires  in  modern,  as  in  ancient  times. 

(To  he  continued) 
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ESSAY  ON  AGRICULTURE^' 


FOR  THE  GAZETTE 


THOUGHTS  071  the  PRACTICE  of  AGRICULTURE :  for  the 

farmers  in  North-Carolina. 

The  whole  practice  of  farming  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  lead  into  each  other: 

Q  1.  What  are  the  instruments  with  which  the  farmer  should  begin? 

Q  2.  In  what  manner  is  the  soil  to  be  prepared  and  opened  with  these 
instruments  ? 

Q  3.  What  plants,  trees,  grains,  grasses,  etc.  should  be  brought  into 
this  soil? 

Q  4.  How  should  these  be  defended,  cultivated,  and  prepared  for 
use? 

Q  5.  How  should  they  be  used  or  fed  away  when  thus  prepared? 

Q  6.  How  shall  the  soil  be  preserved,  and  fitted  for  a  second,  third, 
or  fourth  crop,  and  so  on  in  succession  forever. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  each  of  these.  I  have  taken  them  all 
in  for  the  sake  of  system;  but  to  me  none  appears  important  except  the 
third  and  last. 

The  first  question  includes  mechanics;  and  shews  how  naturally 
agriculture  may  be  taken  into  the  second  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
in  any  of  the  systems.  Indeed  mechanics  originated  from  agriculture: 
the  farmer's  handspike  was  probably  the  first  lever ;  and  his  sliding  pole, 
with  one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  elevated  on  his  barn  or  log- 
heap,  gave  the  first  idea  of  an  inclined  plane.  From  this  first  source, 
every  branch  of  science,  as  navigation,  optics,  &c.  has  its  own  system 
of  mechanics,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

Manufactures  yet  may  receive  great  advantages  from  improvements 
in  mechanics;  agriculture,  which  is  more  simple,  never  will.  We  are 
now  at  no  loss  for  implements,  but  for  want  of  inclination  to  use  them. 
Great  improvements  would  here  be  pernicious.  Could  a  machine  be 
devised  to  do  the  work  of  ten  farmers,  nine  would  be  pests  to  society, 
especially  in  this  new  world. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  question,  I  will  only  make  two 
or  three  short  remarks.  The  instruments  are  derived  from  the  mineral, 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  With  the  process  of  iron  and  other  ores, 
the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do,  and  very  little  need  to  provide  farm- 
wood  where  a  carpenter  can  be  had.  When  this  cannot  be,  he  already 
knows,  that  the  winter  is  the  season  for  this  purpose ;  that  the  oak  is  in 
perfection  at  an  hundred  years,  and  other  trees  about  sixty  or  seventy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  trench-plough  and  roller :  the  roller 
is  a  very  useful  instrument,  though  little  used  by  the  farmers  in  North- 

»'  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or,  Fayetleville  Gazette,  Sept.  27,  1790. 
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Carolina ;  it  is  very  useful  in  breaking  clods,  in  pressing  down  the  roots 
of  wheat  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
thrown  out.  The  use  of  the  trench-plough  may  be  superseded  by  deep 
ploughing,  and  by  gradually  descending  from  year  to  year,  as  the  state 
of  the  soil  will  admit.  If  earth  be  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  cellar 
six  feet  deep,  and  spread  over  a  soil  already  six  inches,  the  whole  will, 
in  a  few  winters,  have  a  vegetative  power  twelve  inches  deep. 

Among  the  instruments  of  agriculture  may  be  classed  the  animals 
used  for  that  purpose;  of  these,  few  farmers  know  the  value  of  the 
ox — he  is  as  tractable,  and  may  be  made  as  speedy  as  the  horse;  his 
dung  is  more  attenuated,  he  is  cheaper  fed,  if  crippled  is  more  faleable, 
and  needs  less  currying  and  shoeing  than  the  horse.  The  compartive 
gain,  by  those  that  have  made  the  estimate,  has  in  twelve  years  amounted 
to  more  than  seventy  pounds.*    This  is,  at  any  rate,  a  subject  that  de- 

NOTE. — *Sce  Gentleman  Farmer. 


serves  consideration. — On  the 

2d  Question,  little  need  be  said.  High  land  should,  if  possible,  be 
level;  leaves  and  grass  never  burnt,  but  ploughed  down  for  manure; 
low  wet  ground  should  be  drained,  and  defended  from  the  current  by 
cross  and  side  ditches.  Trees  should  be  girdled  two  or  three  years  before 
opening  the  soil,  the  bark  and  small  limbs  fall  and  form  rich  manure, 
and  the  timber  can  be  carried  off  for  fuel  and  other  uses,  to  prevent 
falling  on  the  grain,  or  forming  a  retreat  for  vermin  after  the  soil  is 
opened.  The  best  time  for  opening  soil  is  in  autumn,  the  sods  may  be 
rotted,  and  the  natural  manures  imbibed  through  the  course  of  the 
winter.  Indeed  all  arable  ground  whether  new  or  old  should  be 
ploughed  at  this  time. — The 

3d  Question  is  of  great  importance.  With  regard  to  fruit  trees  there 
is  little  choice.  The  apple,  peach  and  pear  are  common;  the  pissimon 
deserves  culture.  Fruit  is  certain  in  the  coldest  part  of  North-Carolina, 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  This  is  sufficient  encouragement  for  the 
culture  of  an  orchard,  for  the  farmer  may  then,  out  of  a  good  orchard, 
distill  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  family  consumption  until  the  next 
fruit  year. 

Respecting  grains,  grasses,  &c.  the  farmer  may  be  guided  in  his 
choice  by  the  following  principles :  first,  as  the  clime  is  warm,  chuse 
those  whose  roots  will  strike  deepest  in  the  soil ;  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude, 
in  the  second  place,  a  rotation  of  fibrous  rooted  plants  to  bind  the  soil 
when  too-much  opened  by  the  first  kind.  Third,  chuse  those  which  can 
be  all,  or  nearly  all,  thrown  back  in  manure  on  the  very  spot  from 
which  they  have  been  collected. 

On  this  last  principle,  and  indeed  on  all  rational  principles,  we  must 
reject  the  culture  of  the  tobacco-plant,  unless  it  be  in  small  quantities, 
for  medicinal  purposes.    Every  atom  collected  from  the  wheat-field  can 
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be  laid  back  again  for  manure;  so  that  it  need  never  fail.  The  same 
thing  may  be  almost  said  of  flax,  hemp  and  indigo.  The  flax  and  hemp 
seed,  and  relics  of  the  indigo  vat,  form  rich  manures :  and  by  ploughing 
in  autumn,  the  soil,  by  the  aid  of  the  natural  manures  will  lose  nothing ; 
but  every  planter  knows  how  much  and  how  rich  the  manure  is  in  a 
single  leaf  of  tobacco — all  this  is  extracted  from  his  field ;  it  is  exported 
from  his  country,  it  will  never  return,  and  the  natural  manures  can 
never  make  up  the  defect.    The 

4th  Question  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  farmers.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  almost  all  the  pieces  on  agriculture  that  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  yet  it  promises  very  little  to  the  improvement  of  farming. 
The  process  in  raising  wheat,  hemp,  &c.  is  pretty  well  understood,  and 
will  never  admit  of  any  great  improvement. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  he  must  defend  his  crop  from  large  animals 
by  fence  or  ditch;  if  they  be  bad  or  broken  down,  it  is  indolence,  and 
not  ignorance,  that  is  the  cause.  Against  small  insects  dropping  eggs 
in  the  milky  grain,  no  sure  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  Soaking  seed 
in  water,  with  salt,  lime,  or  sulphur,  has  been  tried,  I  believe,  without 
certain  effect  %     Against  their  own  effluvia,  plants  may  be  secured  by 

NOTES. — %  vVhen  the  egg  is  once  dropped,  there  is  no  remedy  but  keeping 
the  grain  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  hatch  the  egg,  or  otherwise  to  grind  it 
out  of  the  grain. 

placing  them  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other ;  and  from  sweet  oily 
dews  which  stop  the  pores,  as  well  as  from  other  disasters  of  the  atmos- 
phere, there  is  no  remedy. 

The  farmer  has  no  need  of  directions  about  the  culture  of  his  trees, 
unless  it  be  that  in  pruning  he  should  cut  off,  not  the  young  thrifty,  but 
withering  boughs,  and  these  an  inch  or  two  from  the  trunk,  to  prevent 
scars  and  defects.  Some  say  trees  may  be  transplanted  any  time  from 
the  sinking  to  the  rising  of  the  sap.     I  have  not  made  the  experiment. 

In  cultivating  plants,  it  will  appear  from  the  doctrine  of  attractions, 
that  the  soil  should  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  powder,  especially  at  the 
time  of  planting  or  sowing;  and  indeed  a  cornfield  should  always  be 
held  in  such  a  state.  This  is  the  reason  why  corn  suits  not  an  hilly, 
heavy  soil,  and  should  therefore  be  less  an  object  of  attention  in  the 
western  parts  of  this  state.  In  cultivating  plants,  manure  should  be 
equally  spread  over,  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  over  rank  straw  or  stalks, 
and  root-worms.  The  farmer  knows  when  his  crop  is  ripe,  and  also 
how  to  collect  it  into  his  barn  or  stack-yard,  f — The 

tA  false  floor,  perforated  with  small  holes,  to  let  the  grain  through,  and 
raised  as  a  stage,  a  foot  above  the  true  floor,  is  an  improvement  in  threshing. 
See  Vario. 

5th  Question  has  respect  to  its  use.  Vegetables  are  raised  for  the 
fruit;  for  leaves  or  blades;  for  the  roots;  for  cloathing,  as  flax  and 
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cotton;  and  for  manufacture,  as  pot-ash  and  Prussian  blue.     The  last 
is  composed  of  more  than  vegetables. 

The  RELIGIOUS  PTARIOT. 

The  remainder  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next. 

OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 

These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.  They  will  be  taken 
from  the  North  Carolina  newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

MRS.  W.  H.  II ILL  DEAD'^ 
DIED — Lately  at  Wilmington,  Mrs.  Hill,  consort  of  W.  H.  Hill,  Esq. 

MRS.   FRANCES   HALL   DEAD^' 
E  D  E  N  T  O  N  ,  FEBRUARY  19. 

Died,  on  Saturday  last,  Mrs.  FRANCES  HALL,  of  this  county, 
aged  seventy-three  years. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  SIBLEY  DEAD^^ 

DIED— This  morning,  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  SIBLEY,  the  wife  of 
Doctor  JOHN  SIBLEY,^^  and  daughter  of  the  Reverend  SAMUEL 
HOPKINS,  of  New  Port,  Rhode  Island.— She  has  left  a  husband,  with 
two  little  sons,  to  lament  her  death.  As  a  wife,  a  christian  and  friend, 
she  was  exceeded  by  few ;  but  as  a  mother,  by  none.  The  inhabitants  of 
Fayetteville  are  requested  to  attend  her  funeral,  to  morrow,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  in  the  forenoon,  from  the  house  of  Doctor  Sibley,  to  the  place 
of  interment. 


••  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or,  Fayetteville  Gazette,  Jan.  31,  1791. 

«'  Stale  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  Feb.  19.  1795. 

»»  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or,  Fauctteville  Gazette,  Oct.  25,  1790. 

"  Written  in  an  unknown  handwriting  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the  North-Carolina  Chron- 
icle; or,  Fayetterille  Gazette,  Feb.  1,  1790,  is  the  following:  "Mr.  Thomas  is  requested  to  forward  hia 
newspaper,  per  post,  and  oblige,  hi.s  humble  S.^rvanta  J.  Sibley  &  Howard."  In  another  unknown 
handwriting  on  the  margin  of  the  page  is  the  following:  "This  was  Dr.  John  Sibley  from  Sutton, 
Mas.s.,  who  now  lives  at  Natchetoche.  Mr.  Senator  Johnson  from  Louisiana  married  one  of  hia 
daughters." 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

North  Carolina — Economic  and  Social.  By  Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1930.  Pp.  xviii, 
391.    $3.50.) 

This  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  social  and  economic  encyclopedia 
of  ]^orth  Carolina.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Dr. 
Branson,  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  author,  and  others  of  the  Department  of 
Rural-Social  Economics  at  the  University.  Much  of  the  material 
used  has  been  published  in  the  News  Letter  and  other  publications 
of  the  University. 

According  to  the  author,  the  book  has  been  designed  and  written 
to  accomplish  three  things.  First,  to  present  an  economic  and  social 
interpretation  of  IsTorth  Carolina  to  North  Carolinians.  Second,  to 
leave  for  posterity  a  record  of  present  conditions.  This  record 
obviously  when  compared  with  future  records  may  give  posterity  a 
basis  for  measuring  social  and  economic  progress  or  retrogression. 
Third,  to  correct  many  erroneous  notions  now  held  by  North  Caro- 
linians regarding  their  own  state.  The  author  points  out  that  various 
agencies,  some  official,  have  grossly  misinformed  the  people  about 
their  own  state.  As  an  illustration  of  misinformation  he  cites  ^'The 
beautiful  volume  issued  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  entitled  'North  Carolina  Fifth  State  Today.'  "  From 
the  author's  researches  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  by  no  "stretch  of 
imagination"  can  North  Carolina  be  pictured  as  the  fifth  state. 
According  to  the  facts,  on  the  contrary,  North  Carolina  ranks  on  the 
average  about  43rd  or  6th  from  the  bottom. 

In  most  cases,  the  data  have  been  taken  from  published  sources. 
The  Federal  and  State  Census  have  been  used  extensively,  as  have 
the  publications  of  the  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Occasionally  information  is  taken  from  basic  research  such  as  that 
conducted  by  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  author  relied  upon  the  opinion  of  well-informed  students 
of  the  problem.  Little  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  basic  facts  which 
appear  in  the  book.   They  are,  in  the  main,  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  book  may  be  indicated  by  a  simple 
recital  of  the  topics  discussed.   The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  our 
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great  natural  resources  such  as  land,  soil,  climate,  timber,  minerals 
and  waterpower.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  the  subject  of  population, 
its  composition,  character,  origin  and  growth.  Physical  and  Social 
Economic  Areas  is  the  title  of  the  fifth  chapter.  The  familiar  division 
of  the  State  into  Tidewater,  Coastal  Plain,  Piedmont  and  Mountain 
is  used.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of  each  of  these  areas  are 
presented  including  population,  physical  features,  economic  founda- 
tions, agriculture,  transportation  facilities,  etc.  The  subject  of 
Chapter  VI  is  the  agriculture  of  North  Carolina.  In  this  chapter  the 
author  discusses  the  trends  in  production,  size  of  farms,  agricultural 
wealth,  food  and  feed  deficits,  etc.  Farm  tenancy,  an  interesting  and 
important  subject  in  North  Carolina,  is  treated  in  Chapter  VII. 

Following  the  chapters  dealing  with  our  natural  resources  and 
agriculture,  there  is  a  chapter  entitled  ^'Industry  in  North  Carolina.'^ 
The  textile,  tobacco  and  furniture  industries  are  the  ones  selected 
for  discussion,  although  some  attention  is  given  to  a  number  of  minor 
ones.  In  addition  to  describing  the  present  history  and  status  of 
these  selected  industries,  the  reasons  are  given  why  industry  has 
prospered  in  the  state.  Among  these  reasons  are,  cheap  waterpower, 
abundance  of  raw  material  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cheap  and 
adaptable  labor  supply. 

Our  financial  institutions,  transportation  and  communication, 
wealth,  debt,  taxation,  ruralism  and  urbanization,  state  and  county 
government,  public  education,  illiteracy,  public  health  and  welfare 
work  are  important  subjects  treated  in  the  remaining  ten  chapters. 
On  all  of  these  subjects  will  be  found  interesting  historical  material 
as  well  as  current  information. 

The  author  is  content,  in  the  main,  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. His  suggestions  as  to  how  conditions  might  be  improved  often 
appear  inadequate.  For  example,  in  connection  with  the  forestry 
resources,  after  stating  that  there  are  twenty  million  acres  of  potential 
land  in  the  State,  he  suggests  that  these  resources  may  be  improved 
by  modification  of  the  tax  laws,  and  an  increase  in  funds  for  educa- 
tional work.  In  short,  no  well-developed  program,  even  in  outline 
form,  is  attempted  or  suggested.  The  same  criticism  may  also  be 
made  with  respect  to  waterpower.  From  the  statistics  presented  we 
evidently  have  in  waterpower  a  wonderful  natural  resource,  yet  there 
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is  no  concrete  suggestion  as  to  how  this  resource  could  be  best  utilized 
for  the  well-being  of  North  Carolina.  Whether  or  not  the  author 
believes  that  the  present  method  of  utilization  is  satisfactory,  or 
that  a  more  effective  participation  of  the  State  would  be  desirable, 
is  not  revealed.  The  author's  discussion  of  agriculture  appears  to  the 
reviewer  somewhat  inadequate,  as  there  is  lacking  a  clear  cut  analysis 
of  the  present  situation  and  much  haziness  as  to  remedies  to  be 
applied.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  author  is  not  quite  sure  of 
his  economic  theory.  For  example,  one  finds  statements  of  this  char- 
acter ^^The  single  money-crop  system  of  farming  relies  upon  a  false 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  diminishing  returns.  The  farmer  is  a 
consumer  as  well  as  a  producer  of  values.  When  the  doctrine  of 
comparative  advantage  is  applied  to  the  farmer  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption, then  it  is  manifestly  wise  for  him  to  produce  his  own 
'hog  and  hominy,  hay  and  forage,'  as  the  phrase  goes  down  South." 
Just  what  such  a  statement  really  means  is  difficult  to  determine. 

The  subject  of  tenancy  is  discussed  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
remedies  for  the  evident  unsatisfactory  condition  are  presented  in 
outline  form  only.  Some  of  the  proposed  remedies  might  well  be 
questioned.  Among  the  proposed  remedies,  the  author  stresses  the 
need  for  a  progressive  land  tax  which  would  make  it  easier  for  tenants 
to  acquire  farms,  modification  in  our  credit  system  so  that  produc- 
tion credit  could  be  obtained  on  more  reasonable  terms,  and,  what  the 
author  considers  as  the  surest  and  best  method,  to  produce  all  the  food 
and  feed  crops  needed  for  consumption  on  the  farm  and  then  to 
produce  cash  crops. 

It  is  not  possible  to  consider  other  interesting  material  presented 
in  this  treatise.  There  is  a  good  discussion  of  county  and  state  govern- 
ment. The  suggestions  for  improvement  in  county  government  will 
find  wide  acceptance  among  students  of  this  subject.  The  discussion 
of  our  tax  system  is  brief  and  inadequate.  As  this  is  an  important 
problem  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  expand  his  treatment  of  this 
subject. 

G.  W.  Forster. 
North  Carolina  State  College. 
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Contemporary  Immortals.    By  Archibald  Henderson.    (New  York:   D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Comixiny.    1930.    Pp.  xil,  208.    $2.50.) 

Whether  Emerson's  "Representative  Men,"  or  Ward  McAlister's 
''Upper  Four  Hundred,"  or  other  similar  phrase  suggested  the  title 
to  Dr.  Henderson  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  he  selected 
just  twelve  persons,  who,  in  his  judgment,  have  rendered  a  service  to 
humanity,  that  will  cause  their  names  to  be  placed  high  by  future 
historians.  He  selects  men  and  women  in  the  field  of  thought  or 
of  action,  or  both  combined,  persons  who  live  for  aims  other  than 
personal  and  local  ones,  who  give  themselves  to  posterity,  who  sense 
the  future  and  strive  for  race  betterment.  But  why  exactly  twelve  ? 

The  list  includes  four  Americans,  two  Poles,  two  Italians,  one 
Englishman,  one  Irishman,  one  German,  one  Hindu.  Pure  and  ap- 
plied science,  statesmanship,  social  service,  music,  business  organiza- 
tion, the  drama,  essay,  poetry,  and  things  of  the  spirit  are  suggested 
by  the  very  mention  of  the  names  of  the  twelve.  We  think  of 
relativity,  radioactivity,  wireless  communication,  settlement  houses, 
cars  for  the  masses,  aeroplanes.  Saint  Joan,  Jungle  Book,  piano  con- 
certs, rejuvinated  Poland  and  Italy,  aspirations  of  the  hundred  of 
millions  of  India,  and  light  for  everybody. 

Dr.  Henderson  dedicates  the  book  to  the  most  famous  of  all  scholars 
under  whom  he  has  studied,  namely,  Albert  Einstein,  while  the  first 
of  the  twelve  chapters  of  which  '^Contemporary  Immortals"  consists 
is  a  study  in  Einstein — not  in  relativity  (the  reader  can  finish  the 
chapter  and  know  very  little  more  about  relativity  than  before),  but 
in  the  personality  of  the  gTcatest  scientific  thinker  since  Galileo 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Dr.  Henderson  is  here  dealing  with  a  subject 
not  easy  to  popularize.  He  probably  presents  it  in  as  entertaining  a 
manner  as  any  one  could  do,  but  he  scarcely  sustains  the  interest  of 
the  reader  as  effectively  as  he  does  in  several  other  personality 
studies.  I  have  somewhat  the  same  feeling  regarding  his  study  in 
Bernard  Shaw  whom  he  knows  so  well,  and  concerning  whom  Dr. 
Henderson  has  written  so  extensively  elsewhere. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  the  two  essays  in  which  the  author  rises 
to  the  highest  literary  level,  and  which  sustain  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  the  reader  most  effectively,  are  those  in  which  he  treats 
of  two  great  patriots  who  give  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  res]^ective  countries  at  critical  moments  in  their 
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history — Paderewski  and  Gandhi.  These  two  essays  may  be  regarded 
as  classics,  both  for  literary  excellence  and  discerning  presentation 
of  two  unusual  personalities.  It  is  possible  that  many  Americans 
know  little  about  Gandhi  over  in  India,  but  such  as  read  Dr.  Hender- 
son's study  in  him  will  be  interested  in  Gandhi  hereafter,  and  will 
find  inspiration  in  his  efforts  to  illustrate  in  his  own  life  so  many 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  study  of  Edison  that  while  the 
author  admires  genius  and  hard  work,  and  while  he  counts  Mr. 
Edison  among  his  personal  acquaintances,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
criticise  Mr.  Edison's  attitude  toward  college  education.  He  points 
out  that  Mr.  Edison  frequently  engages  in  long,  tedious,  oft  repeated 
experiments  to  secure  information  that  is  already  the  common  prop- 
erty of  well  trained  college  men,  thus  losing  valuable  time  thereby 
that  Mr.  Edison  could  well  put  in  to  much  greater  advantage. 

The  conquest  of  the  air  and  the  sidetracking  of  space  have  im- 
mortalized the  names  of  the  Wrights  and  Marconi.  Researches  in 
the  field  of  radioactivity  have  placed  the  name  of  Madame  Curie  first 
among  women  of  science.  All  who  concern  themselves  with  the  uplift 
of  urban  underprivileged  classes  hail  the  name  of  Jane  Addams 
among  contemporary  immortals.  Facile  pens  wielded  through  the  de- 
cades by  Shaw  and  Kipling  place  their  names  on  the  list.  Mass  pro- 
duction for  the  masses  has  responded  to  the  business  genius  of  Henry 
Ford.  ^ ^Nothing  in  history  has  been  so  magically  transforming  in 
redeeming  the  unmitigated  dullness  and  squalid  monotony  of  rural 
life  as  the  Ford  car." 

If  any  one  of  the  twelve  were  to  be  removed  from  Dr.  Hender- 
son's list,  I  should  vote  to  make  it  Mussolini.  Dr.  Henderson  presents 
a  wonderful  picture  of  II  Duce,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  student 
of  contemporary  civilization  to  see  any  service  Mussolini  has  ren- 
dered to  humanity  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy.  Most  people  want 
to  avoid  a  dictator.  His  presence  in  Italy  marks  a  transitional  period 
in  Italian  history,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  followed  by  orderly  parlia- 
mentary government.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  there 
is  more  efficiency  in  Italy  today  than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of 
the  best  of  the  CaBsars. 

The  only  typographical  error  that  occurs  in  the  book  is  on  page 
six,  where  two  proper  names  have  been  transposed. 
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Dr.  Henderson  has  written  a  book  that  I  want  every  one  of  my 
students  to  read.  Nowhere  else  can  they  get  in  so  short  a  compass 
such  fine  portraits  of  twelve  men  and  women  whom  no  intelligent 
person  can  ignore.  He  has  written  in  charming  style,  and  it  is  all 
to  the  point.  I  hope  he  may  write  a  second  book  of  this  same  general 
character,  and  include  Briand,  Venizelos,  Masaryk,  and  others,  whose 
constructive  influence  reaches  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own 
countries  and  tends  to  promote  international  peace  and  the  well  being 
of  the  nations. 

Thos.  W.  Linole. 
Davidson  College,  N.  C. 


The  Papers  of  Randolph  Abbott  Shotwell.  Volume  I.  Edited  by  J.  G.  de 
Roulhac  Hamilton  with  the  collaboration  of  Rebecca  Cameron.  (Raleigh: 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.   1929.   Pp.  511.) 

The  first  volume  of  the  Shotwell  Papers,  Three  Years  in  Battle, 
is  an  autobiogi-aphical  narrative  written  several  years  after  the  Civil 
War  and  based  in  part  upon  a  personal  diary,  the  location  of  which 
is  not  now  known.  A  native  of  Virginia,  the  author  was  being  pre- 
pared for  Princeton  College  at  a  private  school  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  After  Appomattox  Shotwell  followed  his 
parents  to  North  Carolina  where  he  became  a  much  feared  and  in- 
fluential newspaper  editor  and  was  unjustly  convicted  of  conspiracy 
against  the  United  States  for  his  alleged  connection  with  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  The  second  volume  of  the  papers,  it  is  announced,  will 
tell  Shotwell's  story  of  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina  and  will 
contain  the  diary  which  he  kept  for  three  years  at  the  Albany  prison. 

Beginning  with  his  escape  from  Pennsylvania  through  the  Federal 
lines  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Southern 
army  and  continuing  with  an  account  of  his  personal  experiences  from 
the  battles  of  Leesburg  to  Gettysburg,  Shotwell  tells  a  vivid  story  of 
army  life.  It  is  a  grim  and  tragic  chronicle,  an  inventory  of  suffer- 
ing, disease,  death,  a  register  of  hunger,  cold,  heat,  rain,  dust,  fatigue, 
and  nakedness ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  record  of  a  lost  cause.  The  value  of 
the  autobiography  does  not  consist  in  its  accounts  of  battles,  military 
maneuvers,  and  daring  exploits  of  men  like  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Bather 
it  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  highly  personal  narrative,  emotional 
at  times,  partisan  always,  but  nevertheless  a  first  hand  account  by 
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one  who  fought  in  the  ranks,  a  private,  a  mere  youth  hut  an  intelligent 
one.  ShotwelFs  descriptions  of  hattles  are  often  erroneous  and  his 
interpretations  of  strategic  maneuvers  are  not  unique,  but  it  matters 
little,  for  through  memoirs,  biographies,  Records  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  special  studies,  the  military  history  of  the  war  is  well  known. 
The  editors  have  wisely  omitted  long  portions,  even  chapters,  of  the 
narrative  where  Shotwell  dealt  with  events  of  which  he  was  not  per- 
sonally familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  his  personal  experiences  and 
opinions  and  the  opinions  of  others  which  he  reflected  are  given  ample 
space.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  men  and  measures 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  ^^Red  Tapeism"  at  Richmond,  the  favor- 
itism and  meddling  of  Davis,  and  the  impotence  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  is  clearly  revealed  and  stingingly  rebuked  by  one  in  the 
ranks.  Lack  of  supplies  when  plenty  could  have  been  had  by  proper 
management,  and  ignorant,  inconsiderate,  and  incompetent  officers 
both  played  a  major  part  in  the  war.  To  march  all  night  (when 
day  would  have  served  as  well)  in  the  bitter  cold  on  an  empty  stomach 
and  then  to  be  forced  to  retrace  one's  steps  through  an  icy-cold  stream 
because  the  general  had  taken  the  wrong  road  was  an  experience  not 
likely  to  increase  one's  patriotism  or  develop  one's  fighting  vigor.  Yet 
through  it  all  Shotwell  fought  with  a  fiery  devotion  to  the  South  and 
to  his  hero  Robert  E.  Lee,  "the  greatest  of  men  ever  born  on  the 
American  continent." 

Although  Shotwell's  narrative  is  graphic,  vigorous,  and  convincing, 
one  finds  that  it  grows  monotonous.  There  is  too  much  of  the  same- 
ness, an  evenness  that  becomes  wearisome.  Perhaps  that  is  inevitable, 
for  that  which  is  described,  camp  life,  marching,  and  battle,  was 
tiresomely  uniform,  varying  only  with  the  seasons.  That  the  author 
is  addicted  to  grandiloquent  soarings  and  the  verbose  pointing  of 
morals  is  to  be  expected,  considering  his  time  and  place.  But  what 
has  been  called  the  traditional  Southern  reticence  is  entirely  lacking. 

The  editor  and  his  collaborator  have  done  their  work  well,  although 
their  task  does  not  seem  to  have  been  especially  difficult.  Shotwell 
had  hastily  prepared  the  manuscript  for  publication;  in  fact,  as 
Professor  Hamilton  tells  us  in  the  introduction,  part  of  the  present 
volume  was  published  in  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  a  paper  which 
Shotwell  edited.    Only  three  typographical  errors  were  noted,   all 
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unimportant  unless  perchance  some  one  should  think  that  Lincoln 
actually  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1883  (p.  3G4).  A  good  map  would  have  added  to  the  interest 
and  instructiveness  of  the  volume. 

R.  H.  Woody. 
Duke  University. 


High  Stakes  and  Hair  Trigger  :  The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Robert  W. 
Winston.     (New   York:    Henry  Holt  and   Company.    1930.    Pp.  viii,  306. 
$3.50.) 

In  this  volume  Judge  Winston  attempts  to  interpret  not  only  the 
career  of  Jefferson  Davis  but  the  whole  movement  for  southern  inde- 
pendence in  the  terms  of  Davis's  character,  mentality  and  person- 
ality. He  takes  little  account  of  the  social,  economic  and  psycho- 
logical forces  which  shaped  southern  ante-bellum  politics  and  he 
barely  mentions  the  economic  and  industrial  weakness  which  hamp- 
ered the  Confederacy  in  the  war.  There  is  no  revaluation  of  Davis, 
unless  a  return  to  older  interpretations  may  be  considered  a  new 
departure.  His  alliterative  title  indicates  the  thesis  he  elaborates : 
that  Jefferson  Davis,  high-strung,  iron-willed,  narrow,  dogmatic  and 
dominating,  had  determined  from  his  first  entry  into  politics  upon 
the  domination  of  the  nation  by  the  slavery  interest,  or  if  that  should 
fail,  upon  secession  and  the  formation  of  a  southern  Confederacy; 
and  that  when  he  had  brought  about  the  latter  alternative,  his  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  larger  problems  of  the  Confederacy,  his 
personal  prejudices  and  infirmities  of  temper,  together  with  the 
hampering  political  philosophy  which  he  had  instilled  into  his  own 
people,  brought  about  the  failure  of  his  great  plan.  But  his  unbend- 
ing courage  under  the  humiliations  of  his  imprisonment  and  his 
refusal  to  ask  for  pardon  or  to  bow  his  head  to  his  conquerors  despite 
persecution  restored  him  to  popular  favor  in  the  South,  so  that  he 
became  again  the  king  and  high  priest  of  the  southern  cause. 

While  Judge  Winston  admires  certain  of  Davis's  qualities — his 
unwavering  courage,  lofty  integrity  and  personal  purity — he  has  no 
admiration  at  all  for  other  traits  and  cannot  think  him  a  truly  great 
man.  In  this  estimate,  doubtless,  many  will  agree.  But  the  value  of 
the  book,  whether  as  interpretation  or  iis  history,  is  virtually  de- 
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stroyed  by  inaccuracies  and  overstatements,  and  by  the  failure  to 
make  use  of  the  researches  of  investigators  who  have  been  reexamin- 
ing and  reinterpreting  ante-bellum  and  Civil  War  history  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

The  first  sentence  of  Chapter  I,  "In  the  annals  of  America  per- 
haps no  date  is  more  big  with  disaster  than  June  3,  1808"  (the  day 
Davis  was  born),  is  a  sample  of  overstatement.  Towards  the  end  (p. 
259)  we  find,  "Before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  the 
finger  of  fate  had  pointed  to  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  leader  of  the  Lost 
Cause."  Davis  "would  not  only  annex  Texas,  he  would  acquire  Cuba 
and  overrun  the  whole  of  Mexico.  .  .  ."  (pp.  42-43).  No  proof 
is  offered  of  this  broad  assertion.  And  again,  "Davis's  eyes  were 
turned  longingly  to  Cuba,  Yucatan,  Central  America,  and  the  Messala 
(Mesillo?)  Valley,  owned  by  Mexico"  (p.  117).  The  reference  cited 
here  is  to  Beveridge's  Abraham  Lincoln,  where  Davis  is  not  men- 
tioned. Over  and  over  again  Davis  is  linked  with  the  filibustering 
projects  of  William  Walker  and  John  A.  Quitman,  but  no  real  proof 
of  the  connection  is  offered.  In  fact,  so  little  does  our  author  know 
of  Walker  that  he  refers  to  him  as  "the  chief  of  the  Cuban  filibusters" 
and  to  Quitman  as  his  "assistant,"  and  follows  this  with  the  state- 
ment that  these  men  "invaded  Cuba"  in  1854  (pp.  121-122).  His 
insistence  that  Davis  led  and  directed  the  pro-slavery  and  secession 
movement  after  1850  is  so  unqualified  that  the  uncritical  reader  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  but  for  Jefferson  Davis  there  would  have 
been  no  secession  movement  and  no  Civil  War.  Moreover,  he  follows 
the  old  belief,  now  being  abandoned,  that  the  southern  leaders  were 
militantly  aggressive  on  the  slavery  issue;  he  does  not  see  that  they 
were,  as  a  minority  group,  on  the  desperate  defensive,  especially 
after  1848. 

But  one  could  make  allowances  for  these  out-worn  interpretations. 
The  inaccuracies  in  quotations,  references  and  statements  of  fact  are 
more  serious.  Limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  the  indication  of 
all  of  them.  No  such  words  as  "the  whole  land  must  be  slave"  are  to 
be  found  in  Calhoun's  letter  to  W.  K.  King,  August  12,  1844  (p.  41), 
nor  any  similar  statement ;  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  famous  declara- 
tion in  the  initial  number  of  the  Liberator  is  attributed  to  Lovejoy 
(p.  69)  ;  Reuben  Davis  is  twice  misquoted  on  the  same  point  (foot- 
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notes  on  pp.  70,  91),  and  again  (p.  132,  footnote)  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  *^In  March,  1858,  when  the  President  ordered  Colonel  A.  S. 
Johnston  to  attack  the  Mormons,  a  definite  program  of  secession  was 
on."  An  examination  of  Reuben  Davis's  Recollections  reveals  that 
the  statement  was  made  by  J  ohu  A.  Quitman,  who  merely  said  "that 
it  was  the  first  step  towards  war."  The  Democratic  party  did  not 
teach  "that  the  whole  business  of  annexing  territory  was  unconsti- 
tutional" (p.  56)  ;  Calhoun  called  the  caucus  of  southern  member? 
in  January,  1849  (p.  77) ;  President  Pierce's  first  message  to 
Congress  was  in  December,  1853,  not  1852  (p.  110) ;  Davis  did 
not  receive  the  offer  of  a  place  in  the  cabinet  "from  the  White 
House"  in  December,  1852,  since  Pierce  was  not  yet  President;  nor 
did  Pierce  suggest  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  "that  Cuba  be 
acquired"  (p.  110).  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  was  not  that  "a  slave  is  not  a  citizen"  but  that  a  Negro 
was  not  a  citizen  (p.  126).  Father  Mathew  appears  as  "Father 
Mather"  (p.  77),  Roger  A.  Pryor  as  "Prior"  and  John  H.  Reagan 
as  "Regan"  throughout. 

E.  A.  Pollard's  venomous  description  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  is 
attributed  (p.  193)  to  the  diaries  of  "refined  women"  (the  footnote 
reference  is  to  The  Lost  Cause,  p.  185,  when  it  should  be  to  Pol- 
lard's Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  etc.,  p.  154) ;  and  the  next  statement 
about  Mrs.  Davis's  "sisters  and  associates"  was  not  made  by  Mrs. 
Chesnut  herself,  whose  Diary  is  cited,  but  by  another  woman  who, 
according  to  Mrs.  Chesnut,  was  hardly  "refined."  Colonel  L.  B. 
Northrop  had  nothing  to  do  with  procuring  arms  (p.  201),  and  he 
was  never  Quartermaster  General  (p.  229),  but  Commissary  General. 
The  Richmond  food  riot  was  in  April,  1863,  not  1862  (p.  202). 
General  Howard,  not  Schurz,  commanded  Hooker's  unfortunate  right 
wing  at  Chancellorsville  (p.  215).  Lincoln  did  not  remove  Meade 
from  command  (p.  218).  The  statement  that  J.  E.  Johnston  out- 
ranked Cooper,  Lee  and  A.  S.  Johnston  in  the  old  army  (p.  220) 
is  contradicted  in  the  footnote  on  the  same  page — and  the  footnote 
is  correct.  Lincoln  did  not  say  at  the  Hampton  Roads  conference 
that  if  the  Confederate  commissioners  would  let  him  write  "Union" 
at  the  top  they  could  write  all  the  rest  (p.  234).  There  are  other 
errors  both  of  fact  and  inference,  but  these  are  enough.    It  should 
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be  added,  however,  that  many  of  the  footnote  references  have  no 

discoverable  relation  to  the  text ;  many  of  the  citations  are  wrong ;  and 

some  of  those  to  the  Congressional  Globe  are  too  vague  for  use. 

In  the  apportionment  of  space,  three-fifths  of  the  book  is  given  to 

Davis's  career  before  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Confederate 

States  and  hardly  one-fourth  to  the  presidency  itself.    The  style  is 

lively  and  the  narrative  would  be  interesting  if  the  reader's  attention 

were  not  always  being  diverted  by  the  errors.  The  book  bears  evidence 

of  having  been  hastily  written,  and  this  may  account  for  its  more 

obvious  faults.   It  will  be  of  little  value  to  serious  students. 

Charles  W.  Ramsdell. 
University  of  Texas. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina  Book- 
let, and  the  North  Caroliyia  Day  Program.  These  publications  are 
out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  publica- 
tions is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  supply 
thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North  Carolina 
history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  29-31,  1930.  Historians 
from  North  Carolina  in  attendance  were  Professors  W.  K.  Boyd, 
W.  T.  Laprade,  J.  Fred  Rippy,  and  E.  M.  Carroll  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity ;  Prof.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission. 

Popular  Government,  Volume  I,  Number  1,  appeared  in  January 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Albert  Coates,  professor 
of  law,  is  the  editor  of  the  new  magazine.  The  first  number  contains 
a  70-page  article  by  Professor  Coates,  "The  Convict's  Question.'' 

Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  president  of  Swarthmore  College  and  Ameri- 
can secretary  to  the  Rhodes  trustees,  announced  on  December  14  the 
appointment  of  Dean  Rusk,  representing  Davidson  College,  as  Rhodes 
scholar  to  enter  Oxford  University  in  October,  1931.  This  North 
Carolina  appointment  was  made  under  the  new  system  of  competition. 
The  United  States  is  divided  into  eight  districts  of  six  states  each. 
Each  state  recommends  its  two  best  candidates  to  the  district  com- 
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mittee  whicli  selects  the  four  best  regardless  of  state  lines.  The 
scholarship  carries  an  annual  stipend  of  £400  for  a  maximum  period 
of  three  years. 

^'Kev.  Samuel  Suther's  Church  Book,  1772,"  is  an  article  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  published  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  describing  and  giving  quotations  from  the  original  church 
book  in  German  of  the  Reformed  congregation  of  Beaver  Creek, 
Orange  County. 

Following  the  death  by  accident  in  Washington  on  January  18  of 
Dr.  Allen  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  announced  the  selection 
as  editor  of  Dr.  Dumas  Malone,  who  became  coeditor  of  the  Dictioiv- 
ary  in  1929.  Six  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  have  been  published, 
and  articles  have  been,  in  large  measure,  assigned  through  the  let- 
ter R. 

The  United  States  Commission  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  George  Washington  in  1932 
is  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  national  celebration.  It 
consists  of  three  ex-officio  members:  President  Hoover,  chairman, 
Vice-President  Curtis  and  Speaker  Longworth ;  four  House  members : 
Willis  C.  Hawley  of  Oregon,  John  Q.  Tilson  of  Connecticut,  Joseph 
W.  Byrns  of  Tennessee,  and  R.  Walton  Moore  of  Virginia ;  four 
Senate  members :  Simeon  D.  Fess  of  Ohio,  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas, 
and  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia  (Lee  S.  Overman  of  Xorth  Carolina, 
recently  deceased,  was  the  fourtli  Senate  member)  ;  eight  presidential 
commissioners:  Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne  Cook  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
John  Dickinson  Sherman  of  Colorado,  Henry  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Hanford  MacNider  of  Iowa,  C.  Bascom  Slemp  of  Virginia,  Wallace 
McCamant  of  Oregon,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Bernard  M.  Baruch  of  New  York;  two  associate  directors: 
Lieut.  Colonel  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
Representative  Sol  Bloom  of  New  York ;  an  executive  secretary, 
William  Tyler  Page  of  Maryland;  and  an  historian,  Prof.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard  University. 
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The  Bicentennial  Commission  is  functioning  in  three  divisions. 
The  division  of  information  and  publication  answers  inquiries  and 
is  collecting  and  preparing  great  numbers  of  articles,  pictures  and 
songs  for  free  distribution  to  thousands  of  writers,  speakers,  news- 
papers and  organizations  throughout  the  United  States.  The  his- 
torical division,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hart,  is  preparing 
16  pamphlets  of  about  40  pages  each,  dealing  with  various  phases 
of  Washington's  life.  The  division  of  women's  activities,  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherman  of  Colorado,  is  preparing  12  study 
or  club  programs  and  40  papers  on  the  program  topics.  These  twelve 
programs  depict  Washing-ton's  family  relationships,  homes,  youth 
and  manhood,  social  life,  mother,  and  homemaking,  and  Washington 
himself  as  the  man  of  sentiment,  the  man  of  action,  president,  builder 
of  the  nation,  leader  of  men,  and  Christian.  They  are  available  to 
the  public  upon  request. 

The  Commission  is  promoting  several  notable  special  projects.  A 
new  and  complete  edition  of  ^'Washington's  Writings"  in  25  volumes 
is  being  edited  by  Dr.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  nationally  known  his- 
torian and  authority  on  Washington.  Col.  Lawrence  Martin  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  compiling  a  ' 'Washington  Atlas"  of  all  maps 
made  by  Washington  as  surveyor  and  of  maps  showing  all  the  places 
visited  by  him.  A  competent  committee  will  select  the  portrait  which 
most  closely  resembles  Washington  and  place  a  copy  in  every  school 
room  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  ideals  of  the  commission  is 
a  picture  of  Washington  in  every  schoolroom  and  a  United  States 
flag  for  every  schoolhouse,  church,  home  and  public  building.  An 
elaborate  sound  motion  picture  in  natural  colors,  depicting  the  entire 
life  of  Washington  will  be  produced,  and  an  official  Washington 
medal  of  artistic  and  historic  significance  will  be  designed.  Music 
of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  is  being  collected  for  re- 
printing and  wide  distribution.  The  Commission  is  issuing  a  monthly 
publication,  ''The  George  Washington  Bicentennial  News." 

The  federal  government  is  directly  engaged  in  a  number  of  proj- 
ects supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Congress  has 
designated  Washington's  birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomac  70  miles  south  of  the  national  capital,  as  a  national  monu- 
ment, and  has  authorized  a  contribution  of  $50,000  for  its  restora- 
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tion.  A  memorial  highway  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Washington  is 
under  construction,  to  be  ready  for  use  in  1932.  The  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  has  been  established  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon  beyond 
the  Great  Falls  above  Washington. 

At  the  request  of  Congress  and  the  national  commission,  nearly 
all  of  the  states  have  already  appointed  cooperating  commissions  com- 
posed generally  of  prominent  historians  or  of  historians  and  laymen. 
Through  the  active  cooperation  of  the  state  commissions,  the  national 
commission  hopes  to  secure  active  participation  in  the  celebration 
by  every  community  and  organization  in  the  United  States. 

North  Carolina  responded  early  to  the  request  of  Congress  for 
cooperation.  The  General  Assembly  of  1927  authorized  a  state  com- 
mission consisting  of  the  governor  and  ten  appointees  to  act  for  the 
State  in  the  bicentennial  celebration  and,  within  a  year  after  its 
close,  to  file  a  report  with  the  governor.  The  ten  members  appointed 
by  Governor  McLean  are :  Francis  D.  Winston,  chairman,  Windsor ; 
Josh.  L.  Horn,  Jr.,  Eocky  Mount;  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Shelby;  Col. 
Wade  H.  Harris,  Charlotte;  John  D.  Bellamy,  Wilmington;  J.  F. 
Hurley,  Salisbury ;  Mrs.  Sidney  Cooper,  Henderson ;  Mrs.  B.  Frank 
Mebane,  Spray;  Mrs.  David  H.  Blair,  Winston-Salem;  and  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Broadhurst,  Greensboro.  On  April  25,  1928,  Professor  A.  B. 
Hart,  historian  of  the  national  commission,  conferred  with  the  North 
Carolina  body  in  the  governor's  office.  In  addition  to  its  collabora- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  bicentennial  commission,  the  national 
commission  has  sought  and  obtained  historical  information,  a  list  of 
Washington  letters  on  file  in  Raleigh,  etc.,  from  the  State's  official 
historical  agency,  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

In  the  maturing  plans  for  celebration  in  1932,  some  states  are  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  pretentious  monuments  and  memorial  edi- 
fices ;  and  all  can  participate  officially  and  through  schools  and  organi- 
zations in  the  crusade  for  good  citizenship. 

Schools  and  school  classes  may  celebrate  through  pageants,  plays, 
scrap  books,  study  projects,  essay  and  oratorical  contests,  assembly 
exercises,  public  addresses,  and  the  display  of  pictures  and  flag. 

Patriotic  societies  may  adopt  suitable  resolutions  and  feature  the 
life  and  character  of  Washiniiton  in  their  meetinc:s. 
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Libraries  may  plan  Washington  reading  courses,  exhibit  Wash- 
ington pictures  and  books  and  maps,  and  cooperate  with  the  schools. 

Women's  organizations  may  adopt  the  study  programs  prepared 
by  the  division  of  women's  activities,  schedule  addresses  by  well- 
informed  historians,  sponsor  essay  and  oratorical  contests  in  the 
schools,  and  present  Washington  books  to  local  libraries. 

Civic  organizations  may  plan  a  series  of  addresses  on  Washington 
and  cooperate  with  local  schools  and  libraries. 

Business  houses  may  use  Washington  posters,  blotters  and  cal- 
endars. 

Newspapers  may  give  publicity. 

And  every  literate  American  may  with  profit  read  a  good  life  of 
Washington. 

No  organization  is  without  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
nation-wide  program  which  is  being  directed  by  the  national  and 
state  commissions.  The  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C,  will  make  free  distribution  of  a  great 
variety  of  suitable  literature  upon  request. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy:  Clarence  E. 
Cason,  That  Southern  Languor  (The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review, 
January)  ;  John  H.  Dewitt,  Andrew  Jackson  and  His  Ward,  Andrew 
Jackson  liutchings  (Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  January)  ; 
Samuel  C.  Williams,  Presbyterian  Mission  to  the  Cherokees,  1757- 
1769  (ibid.)  ;  J.  Fred  Rippy,  The  South  Examines  Itself  (The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  January) ;  Harold  Fields,  Unemployment  and 
the  Alien  (ibid.) ;  Robert  W.  Winston,  A  Rebel  Colonel:  His  Strange 
Career  (ibid.)  ;  Philip  M.  Hamer,  John  Stuart's  Indian  Policy  dur- 
ing the  Early  Months  of  the  American  Revolution  (The  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review,  December,  1930)  ;  James  A.  Barnes,  The 
Gold-Standard  Democrats  and  the  Party  Conflict  (ibid.) ;  Phillips 
Russell,  Ilooraw  for  Vance  (The  American  Mercury,  February) ; 
H.  T.  Cunningham,  A  History  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  (Chronicles 
of  Oklahoma,  December,  1930) ;  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  A  History  of 
ike  Hope  Congregation,  in  North  Carolina  (Indiana  Magazine  of 
History,  December,  1930) ;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Whitley,  Revolutionary 
Soldiers  in  Davidson  County,  Tenn.    (William  and  Mary  College 
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Quarterly,  January)  ;  W.  E.  Dodd,  2'orn  Paine  (The  American 
Mercury,  December,  1930) ;  Annie  V.  Mann,  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Confederate  States:  WJiy  ivas  one  never  Organized?  (Confed- 
erate Veteran,  November,  1930)  ;  William  M.  Kobinson,  Jr.,  The 
Confederate  Engineers  (The  Military  Engineer,  July  to  December, 
1930)  ;  and  N.  W.  Stephenson,  Southern  Nationalism  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1851  (The  American  Historical  Review,  January). 

Recent  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  include  the  Col.  Erank  M.  Parker  col- 
lection of  103  Civil  War  letters  written  to  his  wife.  The  collection 
was  deposited  by  Mr.  Haywood  Parker  of  Asheville,  a  son  of  Colonel 
Parker,  who  was  Colonel  of  the  30th  North  Carolina  Regiment. 
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OVERLAND  TRAVEL  AND   TRANSPORTATION 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1763-1789 

By  Charles  Christopher  Crittenden 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  North  Carolina's 
facilities  for  transportation  and  travel  by  land,  although  considerably 
improved  since  the  proprietary  period,^  were  still  very  inadequate. 
What  with  wretched  roads,  undesirable  accommodations,  and  many 
other  hardships  to  be  faced,  the  wayfarer  could  expect  no  easy  jour- 
ney. Usually,  though  not  always,  conditions  were  those  described 
by  the  Englishman,  Smyth,  who,  writing  of  a  trip  taken  shortly 
before  1775  from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  to  Halifax,  North  Caro- 
lina, commented  that:  "This  was  a  most  unpleasant  journey;  bad 
accommodation,  bad  roads,  bad  company  and  attendance,  and,  in 
short,  everything  disagreeable  in  the  extreme."^ 

Roads  were  of  the  worst.^  In  the  east  they  were  full  of  deep  ruts 
through  sand  and  mud,  since  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  sur- 
facing and  drainage.  It  was  said  that  "the  only  making  they  bestow 
upon  the  roads  in  the  flat  part  of  the  country  is  cutting  out  the 
trees  to  the  necessary  breadth,  in  as  even  a  line  as  they  can,  and 
where  the  ground  is  wet,  they  make  a  small  ditch  on  either  side."* 
In  the  piedmont,  roads  were  made  diflicult  by  great  boulders  and 
steep  hills,  as  well  as  by  that  notorious  red  clay  which  in  rainy 
weather  becomes  at  the  same  time  both  sticky  and  slippery.  Governor 
Josiah  ^Martin  described  the  region  to  the  west  of  Hillsborough  as 

*  A  valuable  discussion  of  conditions  of  travel  in  the  Albemarle  during  the  proprietary  period  is 
F.  W.  Clonts's  "Travel  and  Transportation  in  Colonial  North  Carolina,"  Xorth  Carolina  Ilistiyrical 
Review,  III.  16-3r.. 

«  J.  V.  D.  Smyth.  A  Tour  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I,  83.     (Hereafter  cited  as  Smyth.) 

*  In  dry  weather  certain  stretches  of  road  were  not  difficult  to  travel.  Elkanah  Watson,  Men  and 
Times  of  the  Herolution,  p.  256  and  pas-fim;    HurIi  Kinlay,  Journal,  pp.  81.  85,  86,  87. 

*  "Drecription  of  North  Carolina  by  Alexander  Schaw,"  K.  W.  and  C.  M.  Andrews  (editors).  Journal 
of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  p.  280. 
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^^the  most  broken  difficult  and  rough  Country  I  have  ever  seen."^ 
Both  east  and  west,  the  less  traveled  routes  were  frequently  im- 
passable. Eleven  planters  of  Chowan  County  declared  in  a  petition 
that  the  only  outlet  to  their  lands  was  ''but  a  blind  path  .  . 
Surrounded  with  purcosan  [pocosin]  &  .  .  .  Low  Grounds  So 
that  it  weares  [wearies]  our  Oxen  and  breaks  our  Carts."^  Even  the 
most  important  highways  frequently  were  little  better.  In  1778 
the  post  road  running  north  and  south  through  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina  had  "become  so  bad,  through  the  neglect  of  the  Over- 
seers of  it,  as  greatly  to  delay  the  Post  Riders  and  Travellers  in 
general.  Trees  have  fallen,  across  it,  and  are  not  removed ;  the  Roots 
are  not  cut  up;  a  number  of  Causeways  are  Swampy  and  full  of 
Holes,  and  many  of  the  Bridges  are  almost  impassable."^ 

Lining  the  roads,  especially  in  the  east,  were  innumerable  dead 
trees  which  might  at  any  time  fall  with  crushing  force.  "Travelling 
through  this  State  in  General  is  attended  with  great  Danger,  arising 
from  the  Trees  near  the  Road  being  Boxed  for  the  Purpose  of  Pro- 
ducing Turpentine,  and  the  present  injudicious  mode  of  firing  the 
woods,  whereby  many  of  the  trees  are  burned  in  such  a  manner  that 
but  very  little  Wind  will  be  sufficient  to  blow  them  down."^  It  was 
true,  wrote  a  French  traveler  in  1765,  that  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
quired by  an  act  of  assembly  to  cut  such  dead  trees  f  but  they  were 
"not  very  punctual  in  the  Execution  thereof."^^  This  danger  from 
falling  trees  was  very  real,  not  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  other 
regions  of  America  as  well.  In  October,  1753,  a  group  of  Moravians, 
having  journeyed  only  a  few  miles  on  their  way  from  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Wachovia,  the  Moravian  settlement  in  North  Caro- 
lina, had  a  narrow  escape  when  "a  large  tree  fell  across  the  team, 
fortunately  coming  down  between  the  pairs,  and  hurting  neither  the 
horses  nor  the  teamster  who  rode  one  of  them."^^ 

Many  travelers  were  impressed  by  the  loneliness  and  desolation 
of  the  roads  of  the  east.  "Nothing  can  be  more  dreary,  melancholy 
and  uncomfortable,"  commented  Smyth,  "than  the  almost  perpetual 
solitary  dreary  pines,  sandy  barrens,  and  dismal  swamps,  that  are 

»  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  IX,  329.     (Hereafter  cited  as  C.  R.) 

•  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Chowan  County  Papers,  undated  county  court  petitions, 
A  toS. 

'  Stale  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XIII,  396.     (Hereafter  cited  as  S.  R  ) 

•  Loc.  cit.    See  abo  C.  R.,  V,  354;  S.  R.,  XXIV,  134. 

•  The  law  required  merely  that  fallen  trees  be  cleared  from  the  roads.    Ibid.,  XXIII,  226. 
>"  "Journal  of  a  French  I'ravelcr,"  American  Historical  Review,  XXVI,  734. 

"A.  L.  Fries  (editor).  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  1,  76. 
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met  with  throughout  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country/'^'  Janet 
►Schaw,  a  Scottish  woinaii  who  visited  Korth  Carolina  about  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  has  left  a  vivid  description  of 
her  terror  when  for  the  first  time  she  found  herself  in  the  woods  at 
night. ^^  Washington,  who  on  his  southern  tour  of  1791  twice  tra- 
versed Xorth  Carolina,  wrote:  ^'The  whole  Road  from  Newbern  to 
Wilmington  (except  in  a  few  places  of  small  extent)  passes  through 
the  most  barren  country  I  ever  beheld.'^^* 

If  roads  were  bad,  it  was  not  for  want  of  legislation.  But,  although 
during  the  eighteenth  century  numerous  road  laws  were  enacted,  the 
essential  provisions  were  little  altered.  The  act  of  1764,  which  was 
typical,  gave  to  the  county  courts  the  power  ^'to  appoint  and  settle 
Ferries ;  and  to  order  the  laying  out  Public  Roads,  where  necessary ; 
and  to  appoint  where  Bridges  shall  be  made.''  These  courts  were 
required  annually  to  appoint  overseers,  who  were  to  summon,  with 
certain  exceptions,  all  male  taxables  to  build  and  repair  roads  and 
to  clear  rivers  and  creeks.  Overseers  were  to  place  signposts  wherever 
highways  forked  or  crossed  one  another,  and  were  to  set  up  mileposts. 
All  public  roads  were  to  be  laid  out  by  juries,  each  consisting  of 
twelve  men,  and  were  to  be  cleared  of  trees,  stumps,  and  brush  to 
the  w^dth  of  twenty  feet,  while  the  limbs  of  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
road  were  to  be  cut  away  so  as  not  to  obstruct  carriages  and  horsemen. 
Bridges  and  causeways  over  small  streams  and  swamps  were  to  be 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  at  least  fourteen  feet  long,  laid  across  the 
road,  well  secured,  and  covered  with  earth;  while  bridges  over  deep 
streams  were  to  be  at  least  twelve  feet  wide,  made  of  sawed  plank  at 
least  two  inches  thick,  with  strong  posts,  rails,  and  beams,  all  well 
fastened  together.  The  keeper  of  a  ferry  was  to  furnish  suitable 
boats,  and  no  person  might  operate  a  ferry  within  ten  miles  of  one 
already  established,  on  the  same  body  of  water.^^ 

Through  the  numerous  and  treacherous  swamps  of  the  east  it  was 
l)articularly  difficult  and  costly  to  build  a  passable  highway.  ^'The 
roads  through  swamp  land  are  made  by  first  laying  logs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road  and  covering  them  cross  ways  with  small  pine  trees, 
layd  regularly  together  over  sod,  with  which  the  logs  are  previously 


"Smyth.  II,  100. 

"  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  pp.  146-147. 

'«  J.  C.  Fitzpjitrirk  (oditor),  Diaries  of  Genrge  Washington,  1748-1799,  IV.  166. 

••.S.  R.,  XXIII.  607-611. 
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covered."^^  An  act  of  1764  ordered  that  a  toll  road  across  Eagle's 
Island,  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  opposite  Wilmington,  be  ''sixteen 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  above  high  water  mark  at  spring  tides,  the 
ditches  to  be  cleared  from  end  to  end,  and  the  inside  of  the  ditches 
not  to  be  less  than  six  feet  distant  from  the  outside  of  the  cause- 
way."^^  Another  act,  passed  in  1783,  stipulated  that  a  similar  road 
near  Washington  be  "at  least  sixteen  feet  wide,  logged  and  covered 
Vvith  upland  earth  where  the  same  may  be  necessary."^^ 

Even  had  the  laws  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
been  carefully  enforced,  the  highway  system  would  not  have  been 
adequate.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  even  in  ordinary  places  a 
suitable  road  could  be  made  merely  by  cutting  down  trees  and  under- 
brush and  clearing  off  the  land.  Likewise  a  corduroy  road  across 
a  swamp  could  hardly  have  been  satisfactory,  although  it  was  better 
than  nothing.  But  even  such  inadequate  legal  provisions  as  these 
were  not  well  enforced.  Especially  in  the  east  the  problem  was  too 
difficult  to  be  solved  with  the  scant  resources  at  hand.  Both  toll 
roads  and  public  highways,  where  they  crossed  swampy  land,  were 
often  hardly  traversable.  The  preamble  of  an  act  of  1783  stated 
that,  the  right  having  been  given  a  number  of  years  before  to  a 
certain  individual  to  build  a  causeway  through  a  part  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  ''it  appears  from  the  petition  of  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  invirons  thereof,  that  the  said  bridge  and  causeway 
now  is,  and  always  hath  been  .  .  .  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
is  liable  to  become  intirely  useless  to  the  public."^^  Nicholas  Chris- 
tian, an  Anglican  minister,  wrote  in  1774  from  Brunswick  that  the 
roads  were  "exceeding  bad  especially  to  Waccamaw^^  there  being  up- 
wards of  twelve  swamps  to  cross  some  of  which  are  so  deep  that 
horses  are  frequently  up  to  the  Saddle  in  crossing  them."^^ 

Although  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  routes  followed  by  the  princi- 
pal highways  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  may  well  be  included.  Collet's  map,  1770,  and  Mouzon's, 
1775,  indicate  that  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  great 
network  of  roads  in  both  coastal  plain  and  piedmont.    Probably  the 


'*  "Description  of  North  Carolina  by  Alexander  Schaw,"  p.  280. 

"  S.  R.,  XXIII,  487-488.    In  1774  this  causeway  was  almost  impassable.    Finlay,  pp.  66,  74. 

>«.S.  R.,  XXIV,  531. 

'•  Ibid.,  p.  532. 

»"  Waccamaw  was  nearly  forty  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Brunswick. 

«'  C.  R.,  IX,  1022. 
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first  north-south  route  opened  all  the  way  through  North  Carolina 
was  that  which  led  through  the  towns  of  Edenton,  Bath,  New  Bern, 
Wilmington,  and  Brunswick.  But  so  many  broad  bodies  of  water  did 
it  cross  that,  when  other  parallel  roads  were  built  farther  to  the  west, 
it  tended  to  fall  into  disuse.  Of  these  latter  highways  one  led  through 
Halifax  and  Tarborough,  one  or  more  through  Cross  Creek  (later 
Fayetteville),  at  least  one  through  Hillsborough,  and  one  through 
Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte. 

East-west  roads  were  delayed  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  rivers 
flowed  in  general  from  northwest  to  southeast,  thus  tending  to  make 
contact  difficult  between  the  coastal  plain  and  the  back  country. 
When,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  immigTants  began  pouring 
into  the  latter  region,  they  discovered  that  it  was  easier  to  get  in 
touch  with  Virginia  or  South  Carolina  than  with  eastern  North 
Carolina.  True,  ever  since  the  proprietary  period  there  had  been  in 
existence  the  Great  Trading  Path,  which  led  from  the  Albemarle  to 
the  lands  of  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee  Indians,  and  along  which  by 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  towns  of  Hillsborough,  Salisbury,  and 
Charlotte  were  growing  up.  But  this  route  was  long  and  rough. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  it  was  clearly  recognized  that 
some  action  ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  to  the  East  some  of  the  trade 
of  the  rapidly  developing  West.  Into  the  back  country  the  valley  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  seemed  to  offer  the  least  difficult  channel  of 
communication.  Thus,  to  provide  more  direct  routes  than  the  winding 
county  roads  which  were  already  in  existence,  a  series  of  acts  was 
passed,  ordering  the  building  of  highways  to  this  river  from  such 
frontier  counties  as  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  Guilford.^"  This  ac- 
tion changed  the  situation  to  some  extent,  but  nevertheless  did  not 
bring  the  back  country  and  the  coastal  plain  into  close  contact  with 
each  other. 

More  troublesome  to  the  traveler  than  the  bad  roads  themselves 
were  the  many  rivers  and  sounds  which  he  must  cross.  In  the  pied- 
mont the  streams  are  noted  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  rise,  a 
heavy  summer  shower  being  sufficient  within  a  few  hours  to  occasion 
a  freshet,  and  a  series  of  hard  rains  causing  them  to  flow  far  out 
of  their  banks.  At  such  times  the  yellow,  muddy  water  rushes  by 
with  terrifying  speed,  carrying  along  by  its  force  logs,  stumps,  and 

«» S.  «.,  XXIII,  753-754.  870-871,  908-909,  918-919;  XXV,  330. 
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even  bridges  and  houses.  Hugh  Meredith,  a  Pennsylvanian  who  had 
settled  in  ^N'orth  Carolina,  stated  that  about  1730  the  Cape  Fear 
^^rose,  as  some  affirmed,  40  Foot  perpendicular,  but  there  were  none 
that  saw  it  who  did  not  allow  it  to  be  upwards  of  30."^^  In  the 
Albemarle  in  the  early  fall  of  1752  "streams  were  higher  than  men 
have  ever  known  them  to  be  before.  It  is  said  that  the  Roanoke  rose 
25  ft.  Houses  and  fences,  even  on  the  highest  banks,  have  been  swept 
away;  many  cattle  have  been  drowned;  and  no  one  was  able  to 
travel."^*  A  few  years  later  the  Tar  and  ]^euse  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  were  so  swollen  that  "bridges  were  torn  up,  milldams 
broke,  or  the  water  from  its  natural  depth  at  this  remarkable  season 
entirely  unfordable."^^ 

Under  such  conditions  there  was  often  nothing  for  the  traveler 
to  do  but  wait  for  the  floods  to  recede,  although  he  might  be  able  to 
cross  one  of  the  smaller  streams  on  a  log  or  tree.  In  1780  General 
Smallwood  discovered  that  "the  Yadkin  was  so  swelled  and  rapid 
by  the  late  Rains  that  it  was  unpracticable  to  cross.''^^  In  1771  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  leading  his  army  westward  after  having  defeated  the 
Regulators  at  Alamance,  found  that  "Pole  Cat  Creek,  two  miles 
short  of  Deep  River  .  .  .  was  too  much  swelled  to  pass  over 
it."  Three  days  later  he  "felled  a  large  tree  across  the  Creek  and 
marched  the  Troops  over  in  Indian  file.  From  the  obstructions  in  this 
Creek  they  were  five  hours  in  getting  all  over."^'  Some  years  later 
Elkanah  Watson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  who  was  traveling  in 
North  Carolina,  in  order  to  cross  the  Buffalo  River,  was  forced  to 
crawl  "along  a  slippery  log,  whilst  a  negro  swam  over  the  horses. "^^ 

Even  when  a  stream  could  be  forded,  great  inconvenience  if  not 
actual  danger  was  frequently  involved.  The  Salem  diary  for  Decem- 
ber 18,  1779,  records  that:  "At  the  Shallow  Ford  a  wagon  has  been 
taken  from  the  river,  and  in  it  were  two  or  three  chests  containing 
good  clothing  and  other  things.  Bedding  had  already  been  taken  from 
the  River,  and  it  looks  as  though  a  family  had  been  drowned."  The 
following  day,  however,  the  entry  was  made  that  "a  wagon  stuck 
fast  in  the  Little  Yadkin  and  the  family  left  it;  during  the  night 

"  Hugh  Meredith,  An  Account  of  the  Cape  Fear  Country,  17S1,  p.  25. 

**  Records  of  Moravians,  I,  43. 

"G.  J.  McRee,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  I,  444. 

«•  S.  R.,  XIV,  703.     See  also  Records  of  Moravians,  III,  1339. 

«'  S.  R.,  XIX,  848. 

«•  Watson,  p.  253. 
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the  two  persons  who  remained  in  it  discovered  that  the  rising  water 
was  lifting  it  and  got  out  in  time  and  went  to  [Richmond]  Court- 
house, so  no  one  was  drowned."^*  A  few  years  after  the  Revolution 
Jesse  Lee,  a  Methodist  minister,  came  near  being  carried  away  by 
the  current  while  fording  the  same  river. ^° 

In  the  east  the  rivers  and  sounds,  while  they  did  not  have  the 
swift  current  of  the  streams  of  the  piedmont,  were  nevertheless 
difficult  to  cross.  An  act  of  1745  annexed  Mattamuskeet  to  Hyde 
County  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  locality  ''for  these 
many  Years  past,  have  been  obliged  to  attend  Currituck  County 
Court,  being  from  their  Habitations  upwards  of  One  hundred  Miles, 
through  a  bleak  and  dangerous  Sound,  which  is  always  attended  with 
great  Fatigue,  and  often  Times  their  Lives  [are]  exposed  to  great 
Danger  and  frequently  by  contrary  Winds,  [they  are]  disappointed 
of  their  Passages  and  detained  from  their  Families.'^^^  Although 
by  1750  ferries  had  been  established  and  bridges  built  at  many  of 
the  necessary  points  in  the  east,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  that  such  improvements  were  made  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  piedmont. 

Many  travelers  have  left  accounts  in  which  they  tell  of  crossing 
ferries.  William  Attmore,  a  Philadelphia  merchant  who  in  1787 
went  on  business  to  North  Carolina,  one  afternoon  about  dark  arrived 
at  the  Neuse  River  opposite  New  Bern,  "where  giving  one  or  two 
halloes  that  made  the  Woods  echo,  the  Ferryman  on  the  other  side 
heard  and  answer'd  me — Then  came  over  in  the  Ferry  Scow  and 
took  me  across.""^^  Smyth  crossed  the  Roanoke  at  Halifax  "in  a  flat 
ferry  boat."^^  James  Auld,  who  in  1765  emigTated  from  Maryland 
to  North  Carolina,  was  transported  across  the  same  river,  "paying 
a  bit  &  6d."^*  Washington  records  in  his  diary  the  fact  that  the 
Roanoke  at  Halifax  was  "crossed  in  flat  Boats  which  take  in  a  Car- 
riage and  four  horses  at  once."^^  Even  ferries,  however,  were  not 
always  dependable.  Governor  Dobbs,  returning  in  1754  from  a  visit 
to  Virginia,  "lost  one  day  at  Edenton  by  a  ferry  above  eight  miles 

»•  Reords  of  Moravians,  IH.  1320. 

|»M.  Thrift.  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Jesse  Lee,  p.  69.  See  also  .S.  /?..  XXIV,  287;  "Diary  of 
VVaiRhtstill  Avery,"  North  Carolina  Universiti/  Magazine,  IV,  252;  Francis  Aabury,  Journal,  I.  187-188 
and  passim. 

••  S.  R.,  XXIII,  252. 

••"Journal  of  a  Tour  to  North  Carolina  by  William  Attmore,  1787,"  James  Sprunt  Historical 
Publications,  XVII.  21. 

••Smyth.  I.  83. 

•«  "Journal  of  James  Auld,"  Southern  History  Association,  Publications,  VIII,  280. 

**  Diaries  of  George  Washington,  IV',  162. 
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over,  by  a  contrary  wind  so  fresh  that  a  ferry  boat  could  not  pass.'' 
Smyth  was  forced  to  delay  two  nights  and  a  day  before  being  able  to 
cross  this  same  ferry.^^ 

A  ferrjTQan  was  strictly  regulated  by  law.  He  must  secure  a 
license,  from  either  county  court  or  legislature,  but  usually  from 
the  former.  He  must  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duty.  He  must  "provide  a  good  and  substantial  boat,  fit  for  the  trans- 
portation of  men  and  horses,"  and  "give  constant  attendance  at  the 
said  ferry."  The  rates  were  fixed  for  each  ferry,  varying  with  the 
length  of  passage,  the  difiiculty  of  crossing,  and  other  similar 
factors.^^ 

Keeping  a  ferry  must  have  been  in  many  cases  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness. The  county  records,  especially  in  the  east,  where  most  of  the 
ferries  were,  contain  numerous  petitions  for  this  right.  Sometimes 
the  privilege  of  keeping  a  ferry  was  let  out  by  the  original  grantee. ^^ 
Such  ferries  as  those  over  Albemarle  Sound  at  Edenton  and  over  the 
Neuse  River  at  'New  Bern  must  have  paid  well.  To  certain  county 
courts,  such  as  those  of  Anson,  Hertford,  and  Tyrrell,  where  it  was 
expensive  for  the  inhabitants  to  cross  ferries,  power  was  given  to 
contract  with  ferrymen  for  free  transportation  on  days  of  court, 
general  muster,  and  other  similar  functions,*^  or  even  at  all  times 
whatsoever.^^ 

Bridges  over  small  rivers  and  creeks  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  overseers  of  roads,  and  were  free.  But  bridges  over  larger 
streams  were  usually  built  and  operated  for  toll  by  private  indi- 
viduals, this  privilege,  as  that  of  keeping  ferries,  being  gTanted 
either  by  the  county  courts  or  by  the  assembly.  A  drawbridge, 
probably  the  only  one  in  British  America  before  the  Revolution,^^ 
was  constructed  over  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  and  was  operated 
for  toll.  The  act  of  1T66  which  authorized  the  building  of  this  bridge 
ordered  that  it  have  one  arch  thirty  feet  wide,  so  far  above  high- 
water  mark  that  rafts  and  perriaugers  could  pass  under,  and  so 
constructed  that  it  could  be  drawn  up  for  the  navigation  of  vessels 

»•  C.  R.,  V,  144g. 

»'  Smyth,  II,  91-92.    See  also  Finlay,  p.  82. 

»•  See,  for  example,  S.  R.,  XXV,  356.  Usually  rates  were  fixed  by  the  county  courts,  although  some- 
times this  was  done  by  act  of  legielature. 

»»  North  Carolina  Magazine;  or.  Universal  Intelligencer,  July  27-Aug.  3,  1764. 

<»S.  /?.,  XXIV,  769. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  940. 

«'  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  p.  202  n. 
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of  larger  burden/^  The  rates  which  were  charged  on  toll  bridges 
varied  according  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  building  and  main- 
tenance, but  were  usually  approximately  these:  for  every  traveler 
on  foot,  four  pence ;  for  every  man  and  horse,  six  pence ;  for  every 
four-wheel  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses  or  oxen,  two  shillings ;  for 
every  head  of  cattle,  three  halfpence;  and  for  every  twenty  hogs 
or  sheep,  eighteen  pence.**  Although  the  period  for  which  tolls  might 
be  collected  varied,  it  was  usually  twenty-five  years.  Probably  the 
tolls  at  bridges  were  for  the  most  part  fairly  collected,  but  sometimes 
there  was  fraud.  One  case  became  so  notorious  that  the  legislature 
was  forced  to  take  action. *° 

Sometimes  the  traveler  turned  off  the  road  and  made  his  way 
through  the  woods.  This  he  might  do  intentionally.  Since  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  century  roads  were  still  few  in  the  piedmont, 
he  might  find  that  the  only  method  of  reaching  his  destination,  at 
least  without  following  a  very  circuituous  route,  was  to  go  through 
the  woods.  It  must  have  given  a  thrill  of  adventure  to  leave  the 
last  sign  of  human  life  and  turn  into  the  pathless  forest,  as  the 
Moravian  bishop,  Spangenberg,  and  his  party,  in  what  is  now  Iredell 
County,  were  forced  to  do  in  the  fall  of  1752.*® 

Usually,  however,  when  the  traveler  left  the  highway,  he  did  so 
not  of  his  own  accord,  but  because  he  could  not  find  his  way.  Many 
of  the  roads  were  hardly  more  than  winding  paths ;  probably  none 
was  adequately  marked.  Both  east  and  west,  as  late  as  the  Revo- 
lution, the  way  was  indicated  by  blazes  on  the  trees  ;*^  but  such  marks 
after  a  few  years  became  difficult  to  see.  The  provision  of  the  law 
which  ordered  the  overseers  of  roads  to  set  up  signposts*®  could  hardly 
have  been  well  enforced,  since  many  travelers  have  left  accounts  of 
losing  their  w^ay. 

Some  of  these  accounts  are  quite  entertaining.  Smyth,  for  ex- 
ample, vividly  tells  how,  about  1771,  he  set  out  on  an  old  trail 
which  led  to  the  northwest  from  Hillsborough,  became  lost  at  twilight 
in  a  swamp,  and  only  by  the  best  of  fortune  succeeded  in  making 
his  cries  heard  and  thus  in  finding  a  place  to  spend  the  night. *^ 

«•  .S. /?.,  XXV,  606. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  507.    Tlioso  rates  wore  fixdl  for  the  drawbridge  mentioned  above. 

*>  Ibid.,  XXIII.  367-368;  XXIV,  174-175. 

**  Recurdu  of  Mornrians,  I,  30. 

«'  Smyth,  I.  178-179;  Wataon,  p.  59. 

"  See,  for  in.stanoe,  S.  R.,  XXIII,  610-611. 

"Smyth,  I,  234  ff. 
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Elkanah  Watson  states  that,  coming  from  South  Carolina  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  he  and  his  companions  were  overtaken  at  the  ferry- 
house  near  Wilmington  by  a  certain  Hussey,  one  of  their  party, 
who  had  been  detained  at  Georgeto^vn.  ^'He  came  in  early  in  the 
morning,  covered  with  mud,  and  jaded  out  with  fatigue,  giving  us  a 
most  piteous  account  of  his  trials  the  night  previous.  Eager  to  over- 
take us,  he  had  pressed  forward  through  the  pine  wilderness  in  the 
region  of  Lockwood's  Folly,  and  when  night  overtook  him,  he  fell 
into  a  by-path,  became  bewildered,  among  swamps,  and  at  length 
totally  lost.  His  horse  failed,  exhausted  by  hard  travelling  without 
food.  Fortunately  for  Hussey,  he  carried  flint  and  steel,  and  thus 
lighted  a  fire.  He  spent  the  night  in  fighting  wolves,  attracted  by 
the  light  from  the  wilds,  with  pitch-pine  flaming  brands.  At  day- 
light he  ascended  a  tall  sapling,  as  he  termed  it,  'to  look  out  for  land,' 
and  saw  Wilmington  and  the  ferry-house  not  far  off."^^ 

Particularly  difiicult  was  it  for  the  wayfarer  to  find  comfortable 
lodgings.  Men  who  drove  or  accompanied  wagons  usually  spent  their 
nights  in  the  woods  '\ipon  dry  leaves  on  the  ground,  with  their 
feet  towards  a  large  fire,  which  they  make  by  the  road  side,  wherever 
night  happens  to  overtake  them,  and  are  covered  only  with  a  blanket. 
Provisions  and  provender,  both  for  the  men  and  horses,  are 
carried  along  with  them,  in  the  waggon,  sufficient  for  the  whole 
journey."^^  Although  sometimes  tents^^  and  other  articles  of  con- 
venience were  carried,  camping  in  the  woods  at  best  might  be  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  Frederic  William  Marshall  and  a  group  of  Mora- 
vians, going  from  Charlestown  to  Wachovia  in  February,  1768,  suf- 
fered intensely.  ''It  turned  very  cold,"  Marshall  later  wrote,  "and 
as  we  camped  out  each  night  several  had  their  hands  frostbitten.  My 
left  hand  swelled,  rose,  and  finally  had  to  be  lanced."^^  Another  group 
of  Moravians,  journeying  from  Bethlehem  to  Wachovia  in  the  fall 
of  1755,  underwent  many  hardships,  not  the  least  of  which  were  those 
of  the  night  of  October  28,  when  the  wind  blew  down  their  tent  and 
the  rain  wet  them  through  and  through."* 

Wayfarers  of  the  better  class  did  not  often  spend  a  night  out  of 
doors,  or  even  at  an  ordinary.    "Travellers  with  any  pretensions 

'"  Watson,  p.  57. 

•'  Smyth.  I,  172-173. 

"  Records  nf  Moravians,  II,  517. 

"  Ihid.,  p.  603. 

**Ibid.,  p.  823. 
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to  respectability,"  said  Elkanah  Watson,  "seldom  stop  at  the  wretched 
taverns,  but  custom  sanctions  their  freely  calling  at  any  planter's 
residence,  who  seeks  to  consider  himself  the  party  obliged  by  this 
freedom."^''  Almost  never  did  the  planter  turn  anyone  away,  but 
rather  took  pleasure  in  offering  the  best  of  everything  he  possessed. 
Smyth,  making  a  journey  in  the  Albemarle  about  1770,  was  enter- 
tained at  a  house  where  he  "found  a  large  table  loaded  with  fat 
roasted  turkies,  geese,  and  ducks,  boiled  fowls,  large  hams,  hung- 
beef,  barbicued  pig,  &c.  enough  for  five-and-twenty  men."  His  host 
declared  that  "it  was  but  seldom  he  was  favoured  with  the  company 
of  any  strangers ;  but  when  he  was  so  fortunate,  it  always  afforded 
him  great  pleasure  to  entertain  them."'^^ 

Unfortunately  the  accommodations  in  private  homes  were  usually 
nothing  like  so  pleasant  as  this,  since  many  a  poor  planter  had  little 
to  offer.  Waightstill  Avery,  a  young  lawyer,  recounts  that  upon  a 
certain  journey  in  February,  1769,  he  was  forced  to  spend  a  night 
without  even  shutting  his  eyes,  since  in  the  one-room  house  where  he 
put  up  there  were  several  drunk  men  "who  all  blunder'd  bawl'd, 
spew'd  and  cursed,  broke  one  another's  heads  and  their  o^vn  shins, 
with  stools,  and  bruised  their  Hips  and  Ribs  with  Sticks  of  the  Couch 
Pens,  pulled  hair,  lugg'd[,]  hallo'd,  swore,  fought  and  kept  up  the 
Roar-Rororum  till  morning."^^  Smyth  was  unable  to  sleep  when,  on  a 
journey  about  1770  from  Petersburg  to  Halifax,  he  sought  shelter  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  North  Carolina  line  "in  a  shell  of  a  house, 
wherein  an  overseer  lived,  and  five  or  six  negroes  besides,"  and  where 
he  was  disturbed  not  only  by  the  snores  of  the  slaves,  but  also  by 
fleas  and  mosquitoes.*^® 

Little  better  were  many  of  the  ordinaries.  Not  only  were  they  too 
few  for  the  convenience  of  travelers'®  but  those  which  did  exist  were 
often  of  the  most  miserable  type.  Smyth  wrote  that  "accommodations 
are  almost  everywhere,  especially  on  and  near  the  seacoast,  intoler- 
ably bad."*^°    Washington  thought  the  inns  outside  the  towns  "ex- 

•»  Watson,  p.  252. 

••Smyth,  I,  105-106.  A  certain  planter  in  Guilford  County,  in  order  to  reJieve  his  house  from  the 
constant  stream  of  visitors,  finally  had  recourse  to  the  buildinjr  of  a  lavorn.  Recirrds  of  Morarian8, 
II.  796. 

"  "Diary  of  Waightstill  Avery,"  p.  249. 

••Smyth,  I.  74-76. 

••  C.  H.,  V'l,  1060.  An  account  of  the  fees  received  by  Governor  Tryon  for  a  period  of  about 
twenty-seven  months  includes  a  statement  of  the  amount  received  for  tavern  and  marrinRc  licen.ses. 
But  the  wording  is  surh  that  it  does  not  indicate  even  the  approximate  numbe.-  of  taverns  in  North 
Carolina.    C.  ().  5:  310 — copy  in  archives  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commispion. 

•'Smyth,  II,  100. 


^^ 
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treinely  indifferent  the  houses  being  small  and  badly  provided  either 
for  man  or  horse. "^^  As  late  as  1801  it  was  said  that  the  typical 
JSTorth  Carolina  ordinary  consisted  merely  of  a  one-room  house,  log 
or  frame,  furnished  only  with  a  bed,  a  table,  some  benches,  and  a 
chest.  When  the  traveler  ate  a  meal — which,  whether  it  was  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  supper,  always  consisted  of  bacon  and  eggs — a  dog  gazed 
wistfully  into  his  face,  cats  clawed  at  his  elbows,  and  the  children 
of  the  proprietor  screamed  for  their  share.  If  he  spent  the  night  he 
was  not  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  only  bed,  but  lay  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  fire,  or,  if  the  weather  were  warm,  out  of  doors  on  the 
ground.  ^^ 

I^ot  all  the  inns  were  uncomfortable,  however.  In  the  towns  were 
houses  of  entertainment  which,  with  their  great  open  fires  and  their 
abundance  of  food  and  drink,  were  welcome  to  the  cold  and  hungry 
wayfarer.  James  Iredell  wrote  of  ^'a  most  elegant  tavern'^  in  Hills- 
borough.^^ The  inn  kept  by  the  Moravians  at  Salem  was  probably 
far  above  the  average.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  period  appeared 
advertisements  of  hostelries,  such  as  the  Cool  Spring  Tavern  at 
Fayetteville,®*  which  must  have  furnished  pleasant  accommodation. 
Wilmington  could  boast  not  only  of  a  number  of  inns,  but  even  of  a 
coffeehouse.®^  Even  in  the  rural  districts,  far  from  any  town,  were 
a  few  taverns  where  some  degree  of  comfort  could  be  had.  William 
Attmore  was  favorably  impressed  by  a  "petty  Ordinary'^  between 
Greenville  and  Tarborough.®^ 

The  type  of  establishment  kept  by  an  innkeeper  of  the  better  class 
was  described  in  an  advertisement  of  1772,  which  offered  for  sale 
two  lots  adjoining  the  courthouse  in  the  town  of  Halifax.  On  one  of 
these  lots  was  a  two-story  frame  house  forty-four  feet  long  and 
tv/enty  feet  wide,  having  a  large  barroom  at  one  end,  a  cellar  be- 
neath, a  broad  veranda  running  the  lengih  of  the  house,  and  three 
large  lodging  rooms  upstairs.  On  the  other  lot  was  a  second  two- 
story  frame  house,  presumably  to  be  occupied  by  the  innkeeper's 
family,  which  was  thirty-two  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  with 
three  rooms  below  and  two  above,  and  with  a  veranda  on  the  front 

•1  Diaries  of  George  Washington,  IV,  195. 

"  Item  in  "A  Foreign  Journal,"  European  Magazine,  Jan.,  1801,  reprinted  in  "Historical  Notes," 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  H,  89. 

•»  McRee,  I,  379. 

"  Fayetteville  Gazette,  Sept.  14,  1789.  See  also  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina  (Edenton),  Dec.  25, 
1738. 

•'  North  Carolina  Magazine;  or,  Universal  Intelligencer,  Sept.  14-21,  1764. 

••  "Journal  of  William  Attmore,"  pp.  32-33. 
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side.  Moreover,  besides  a  billiard-liouse  twenty-eight  feet  long  and 
eighteen  feet  wide,  with  two  good  lodging  rooms  above  and  with  a 
good  billiard  table,  there  were  a  kitchen  sixteen  feet  square,  a  smoke- 
house, a  stable,  horse-lots,  and  a  large  garden.®^ 

Inns  were  strictly  regulated  by  law.  The  act  of  1767^®  "for  regu- 
lating Ordinaries,  and  Restraint  of  Tippling  Houses"  is  typical  of 
a  number  which  were  enacted  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  According  to  its  provisions,  anyone  keeping  an  ordinary 
must  give  bond  and  receive  a  license  from  the  county  court  f^  must 
make  proper  provision  for  travelers  and  their  horses ;  must  not  permit 
unlawful  gaming  or  unnecessary  tippling  on  the  Sabbath ;  must  sell 
liquors  only  in  sealed  measures ;  must  not  entertain  servants  or  slaves 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  or  sailors  without  the  consent  of 
their  captains ;  must  post  in  the  common  entertaining  room  a  list  of 
prices  fixed  by  the  county  court,  and  charge  only  according  to  that 
list  f^  and  must  place  a  sign  of  the  inn  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Any- 
one keeping  a  toll  bridge  or  ferry  where  the  toll  amounted  to  a  small 
minimum  must  furnish  entertainment  for  travelers.'^  Apparently 
such  laws  were  carefully  enforced,  the  county  courts  exercising  strict 
supervision  over  inns.'^  When  the  Revolution  came  on  and  prices 
soared,  the  fixing  of  rates  w^orked  in  many  cases  a  real  hardship  on 
the  innkeepers. ^^ 

The  taverns,  while  furnishing  entertainment  for  traveleis,  per- 
formed a  more  important  function  as  gathering  places  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Many  of  them  contained 
billiard  tables  and  other  devices  for  amusement  with  which  men 
passed  their  time  while  they  smoked  and  drank.  Large  quantities 
of  liquor  were  consumed — and  much  was  charged  on  the  books  and 
never  paid  for.  The  records  of  various  counties  include  numerous 
innkeepers'  accounts  which  had  not  been  settled  and  for  whieli  suit 
was  brouijrht.^* 


•'  Item  in  Virginia  Gazette,  Julj'  9,  1772,  reprinted  in  "Historical  Notes,"  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review,  IV.  108-109. 

••  In  the  Colminl  Records  of  North  Caroh'na  the  date  is  incorrectly  given  aa  1766. 

•»  For  bonds  Riven  by  innkeonois,  see  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Chowan  County 
Papers.  March,  1772-()ct.,  1777;  "Historical  Notes,"  North  Caroliun  Ili^lnricnl  Rerietc,  II,  87. 

"  Lists  of  prices  charged  in  inns  may  be  found  in  .Archibald  Henderson,  "Elizabeth  Maxwell  Steel: 
Patriot."  North  Carolina  Booklet,  XII,  74;  "Historical  Notes."  North  Carolina  Historical  Rniew,  II,  88. 

",S.  «.,  XXIII,  725-728. 

"See,  for  examples.  North  Carolina  Historical  Commi.ssion,  Chowan  County  Papers,  March, 
1772-Oct.,  1777;  ibid.,  Nov..  1777-March,  1778;  ibid.,  undated  county  court  petitions,  A  to  S. 

"  See,  for  in.stances,  Recmdi*  of  Moravian--*,  II.  884;  petition  of  ten  innholders  of  F^denton,  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commi.ssion.  Chowan  County  Paper.-*,  undated  county  c«)urt  petitions,  T  to  V. 

"See,  for  example,  account  owed  by  Thonuis  Peu.slcv  to  .Vrthur  .\llen,  innkeopei,  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  Chowan  County  Papers,  Feb.,  i764-March,  1767. 
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For  travel  by  land  ttie  horse  was  almost  indispensable.  Rare 
indeed  was  the  man  of  any  pretensions  in  either  to^vn  or  country 
who  did  not  possess  at  least  one  such  animal.  Inventories  of  estates 
contain  numerous  items  such  as  ^'6  head  horses/''^  or  ^'1  mare  & 
colt/'^^  or  "4  grown  horses,  1  grown  mare,  1  year  old  colt."'^  Much 
more  rarely,  and  then  nearly  always  in  the  east,  oxen  are  found 
listed.'®  Although  too  slow  to  be  of  use  on  a  long  journey,  the  ox  was 
more  dependable  than  the  horse  for  drawing  a  heavy  vehicle  over 
boggy  or  difficult  roads. 

The  horse  might  be  ridden,  he  might  carry  a  pack,^^  or  he  might 
be  hitched  to  a  variety  of  vehicles.  Planters  when  traveling  nearly 
always  went  on  horseback,  inventories  of  their  estates  very  frequently 
containing  such  items  as  '^1  old  saddle,"®^  or  '^1  mare  saddle  & 
bridle,"^^  or  ''1  mans  saddle  &  3  bridles."®^  Likewise  lawyers,  preach- 
ers, government  officials,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everyone  who  traveled 
a  great  deal,  habitually  went  on  horseback.  There  were  disadvantages, 
indeed :  it  was  tiresome  and  uncomfortable,  especially  for  a  woman  f^ 
there  was  no  protection  from  the  weather ;  and  very  little  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  baggage  could  be  carried  in  a  mere  pair  of  saddle 
bags.®*  But  all  these  handicaps  were  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  fact  that  a  horse  and  rider  could  pass  through  swamps,  rivers,  and 
other  hazardous  places  which  a  vehicle  could  not  have  traversed  at  all, 
while  in  a  case  of  extreme  need,  a  journey  by  land  could  be  made  more 
rapidly  on  horseback  than  in  any  other  way. 

According  to  eighteenth-century  notions,  a  man  on  horseback  could 
travel  very  speedily  indeed.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1779 
Whitmill  Hill,  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  rode  all  the 
way  from  Philadelphia  to  his  home  in  Martin  County,  ]N^orth  Caro- 
lina, in  only  seven  and  one-half  days,  "a  ride  scarcely  performed 
before  in  so  short  a  time."®^    Ordinarily,   however,   a  rider  went 

"  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Northampton  Inventories,  1781-1792,  p.  146. 

'•Inventory  of  estate  of  Tims.  Hatchett,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Caswell  Inven- 
tories, 1772-1831. 

"  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Inventories  and  Accounts  of  Sales,  1777-1783,  p.  117. 

'•  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Northampton  Inventories,  1781-1792,  p.  138. 

"  The  pack  horse  was  serviceable  for  the  peddler  or  trader,  especially  on  the  frontier.  Records  of 
Mornvian-i,  I,  162. 

•"  Inventory  of  estate  of  Mary  Overton,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Pasquotank  In- 
ventories, 1749-1774. 

•'  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Craven  Inventories,  1781-1789,  p.  5. 

••  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Orange  Inventories,  1758-1785,  p.  77. 

••  To  make  a  trip  even  tolerably  comfortable  for  a  woman  required  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense.    .S'.  R.,  XV,  20. 

••  Mention  of  saddlebags  is  fairly  common  in  inventories.  See,  for  instance.  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  Inventories  and  Accounts  of  Sales,  1777-1783,  p.  117. 

"S.  R.,  XIV,  1. 
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nothing  like  so  rapidly.  After  Smyth,  going  from  Wachovia  to 
Hillsborough,  had  ridden  as  many  as  fifty  miles  in  one  day,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  day's  journey  "in  this  rough  country, 
and  bad  roads,  is  indeed  excessively  fatiguing  both  for  the  horse  and 
his  rider."***  Under  favorable  conditions  thirty-five  miles  was  con- 
sidered an  adequate  distance  for  one  day,®^  while  such  hindrances  as 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  lack  of  accommodations,  or  the  physi- 
cal disability  of  horse  or  rider,  might  make  travel  on  horseback  much 
slower,  or  even  temporarily  impossible. 

For  transporting  heavy  commodities  by  land  the  wagon  and  the 
cart  were  almost  absolutely  necessary.  In  that  great  migration  from 
the  north  to  North  Carolina  which  occurred  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,®^  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  immigrants 
to  bring  such  vehicles  piled  high  with  clothing,  furniture,  and  all 
manner  of  household  belongings.  William  Few,  who  later  became  a 
noted  banker  in  New  York  City,  tells  in  his  autobiography  how 
w^hen  he  was  a  boy  his  father,  a  man  of  more  than  average  wealth 
in  Maryland,  after  having  sold  all  his  non-movable  property,  placed 
the  remainder  "in  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses  and  in  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  horses.  In  the  autumn  of  1758  he  set  out  for  North  Carolina 
with  all  his  family  and  property."®^  On  such  a  journey  the  women 
and  girls  and  babies  usually  went  in  the  wagon,  while  the  men  and 
boys  either  walked  or  rode  horseback.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary 
for  every  able-bodied  person  to  add  his  strength  to  that  of  the  horses. 
A  group  of  Moravians,  going  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wachovia  in  the 
fall  of  1753,  were  forced  at  times  to  "push  the  wagon,  or  hold  it  back 
by  ropes  that  we  fastened  to  the  rear."  Particularly  dangerous  they 
found  the  approach  to  the  James  River :  "The  road  to  it  ran  down  so 
very  steep  a  hill  that  we  fastened  a  small  tree  to  the  back  of  our 
wagon,  locked  the  wheels,  and  the  Brethren  held  back  by  the  tree 
with  all  their  might,  but  even  then  the  wagon  went  down  so  fast  that 
most  of  the  Brethren  lost  their  footing."''^ 

For  the  merchant  and  trader  in  those  interior  regions  where  water 
transportation  was  impossible,  the  wagon  was  very  useful,  if  not  in- 
deed a  necessity.   In  carrying  on  their  extensive  trade  the  Moravians 

••Smyth.  I.  22.5-226. 

•'  See  various  items  in  McRer;  "Journal  of  James  Auld";  and  "Diury  of  WaiRhtstill  Avery." 

••This  movement  is  treated  in  Hixtoru  of  North  Carolina,  1  (by  H.  I).  \V.  Connor),  162-179. 

»•  "Autobiography  of  Willium  Few,"  Maoazine  of  American  Hi.^tory,  \'II,  343. 

••  Records  of  Moraviann,  I,  77. 
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sent  their  wagons  to  Bethlehem,  Brunswick,  Charlestown,  and  other 
distant  towns.  Likewise  for  the  planter  the  wagon  and  cart  were  of 
value. ^^  During  the  various  wars  of  the  period  wagons  were  used 
almost  exclusively  for  transporting  by  land  the  supplies  of  the  armies. 
The  average  load  of  a  wagon  employed  by  the  rebel  army  during 
the  Revolution  was  2,000  pounds,  and  of  a  cart,  1,000  pounds.^^  A 
wagon  was  drawn  by  either  two  or  four  horses,  while  a  cart  required 
only  one  or  two.®^  A  few  wagons  were  covered,  as  was  that  which 
carried  the  Moravian,  Frederic  William  Marshall,  and  his  wife  from 
Wachovia  to  Charlestown  early  in  1775,^*  and  as  were  many  which 
were  employed  by  the  rebels  during  the  Revolution.®^  Considering 
the  usefulness  of  wagons,  it  is  surprising  that  not  more  of  them  were 
in  use.  Only  very  rarely  are  they  listed  in  inventories  of  estates, 
while  Bishop  Spangenberg,  traveling  in  1752  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province,  for  140  miles  did  not  see  a  single  wagon,  nor  even  a 
sign  of  one.®^ 

Other  types  of  vehicles  were  much  less  common  than  carts  and 
wagons,  and  usually  belonged  only  to  the  wealthier  class  of  people. 
To  possess  some  kind  of  carriage  was  considered  a  mark  of  distinction. 
For  example,  William  McCormick,  before  1775  a  merchant  of  Pas- 
quotank County  and  during  the  Revolution  a  loyalist,  prided  himself 
because  he  ^'travelled  with  two  horses  and  a  chair  and  servant."®^ 
Several  varieties  of  conveyance  were  in  use.  The  Moravian  Records 
tell  of  a  certain  Reverend  MacDowell  who,  too  weak  to  ride,  left 
Wachovia  for  Brunswick  in  a  two-horse  litter  led  by  a  JSTegro.®^  Elk- 
anah  Watson  in  1777  came  from  the  North  to  !N^orth  Carolina  in  a 
sulky,®®  a  light,  two-wheeled  carriage  with  a  seat  for  only  one  person. 
Then  there  were  the  gig/^^  which  was  similar  to  the  sulky;  the 
chair,^"^  a  light,  open,  two-  or  four-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  one 
or  two  horses ;  the  chaise,^^^  which  was  similar  to  the  chair ;  the  post- 
chaise,^^^  a  four-wheeled  chaise  used  for  long  journeys;  the  chariot, 

•'  For  inventories  in  which  wagons  and  carts  are  listed,  see  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Craven  Inventories,  1781-1789,  p.  10;  J.  B.  Grimes,  North  Carolina  Wills  and  Inventories,  p.  507. 
•»  S.  R.,  XI,  573. 

••  In  the  east  carts  were  frequently  drawn  by  oxen. 
**  Records  of  Moravians,  II,  915. 
»'.S.  R.,  XI.  573.  582;  XIII,  25. 
«•  Records  of  Moravians,  I,  39. 

»'  Audit  Office  12:  bundle  121 — copy  in  archives  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
•»  Records  of  Moravians,  I,  275. 
»»  Watson,  p.  29. 
"O"  Grimes,  p.  482. 
t»'  C.  R.,  VII.  500. 

>»«  North  Carolina  Gazette  (Wilmington),  Feb.  12,  1766. 
"•Grimes,  p.  541. 
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which  differed  from  the  post-chaise  iii  having  a  coach-box;  the  phae- 
ton, a  light,  open,  four-wheeled  carriage;  and  the  coach,^^*  a  large, 
close,  four-wheeled  vehicle,  which  gave  protection  from  the  weather 
but  which  was  difficult  to  draw  over  poor  roads.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  century  the  stagecoach  was  just  coming  into  use,  there  being  in 
1789  one  plying  between  Washington  and  Edenton,^^*  and  another 
between  Edenton  and  Suft'olk.^^^ 

In  most  of  these  vehicles  the  average  rate  of  speed  was  little  if 
any  slower  than  on  horseback.  James  Murray,  a  Scot  who  had  settled 
on  the  Cape  Fear,  wrote  in  1741  to  Henry  McCulloh,  a  London 
merchant  who  was  contemplating  a  journey  in  some  kind  of  vehicle 
from  CharlestowTL  to  Wilmington,  that  the  trip  could  be  made  in 
'^three  easy  days  riding,''^^"  an  average  of  some  fifty  miles  a  day. 
Washington,  on  his  southern  tour  of  1791,  usually  drove  his  chariot 
more  than  thirty,  and  sometimes  more  than  forty,  miles  in  one  day.^^® 
Probably  the  coach,  being  heavier  and  more  cumbersome,  did  not  go 
as  rapidly  as  this,  while  the  wagon  was  slower  still.  Four  wagons 
which  went  from  Wachovia  to  Brunswick  in  the  fall  of  1766  required 
no  less  than  tw^elve  days  to  reach  their  destination,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 225  miles.^^^  Wagons  going  from  Wachovia  to  and  from 
Charlestown  required  from  three  and  one-half  weeks  to  one  month,  an 
average  of  about  eighteen  miles  a  day,  and  to  and  from  Cross  Creek, 
at  least  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  or  about  nineteen  miles  a  day.^^° 

Travel  on  foot  was  slowest  of  all."^  A  certain  Moravian  in  1775 
walked  from  Bethlehem  to  Wachovia,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles, 
in  thirty  days.^*^  Another  group  of  Moravians  in  the  fall  of  1753 
required  forty-one  days  to  make  the  same  journey,  although  perhaps 
over  different  roads.^^^  Long  peregrinations  on  foot  were  not  common, 
however.  Small  planters  and  the  members  of  their  households,  it  is 
true,  frequently  walked  a  few  miles  on  some  local  errand ;  pioneers 
in  the  piedmont  and  mountain  regions  were  sometimes  forced  to  walk, 
since  it  was  difficult  to  ride  a  horse  through  the  trackless  forest; 

'»•  Ibid.,  p.  507. 

'»'  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina  (Edenton),  Jan.  8,  1789. 
"•/bid.,  June  18,  1789. 

«<"  N.  M.  Tiffany  (editor),  Letters  of  James  Murray,  Loyalist,  p.  63. 
•"••  Diaries  of  George  Waxhinutori,  IV,  163  ff. 
'»»  Records  of  Moravians,  I,  356. 

•  ">  Accounts  of  thesp  and  other  journpyp  arc  to  ho  found  in  ihid.,  passim.    In  many  ca5o.«i  time  must 
be  allowed  for  unloading,  reloadint^,  and  various  delays  before  the  return  trip  could  be  made. 
'"  DrivinR  an  ox  was  perhaps  even  slower,  but  the  ox  was  almost  never  used  for  long  journeys. 
>'«  Records  of  Morariana,  II,  884. 
»'»/6id.,  I,  75-79. 
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and  during  the  various  wars  of  the  period  troops  for  the  most  part 
moved  about  on  foot.  But  a  long  journey  of  the  kind  was  undertaken 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  with  the  expectation 
of  hardship  and  fatigue. 

In  time  of  peace  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  travel  over  the  roads. 
The  small  planter  might  go  to  the  nearest  inn  or  crossroads  store; 
he  might  visit  a  neighbor ;  he  might  drive  his  family  to  church ;  he 
might  haul  his  tobacco  or  drive  his  hogs  to  market;  and  he  might 
occasionally  have  to  go  to  court.  But  he  made  few  journeys  of  any 
great  distance.  Likewise,  servants  and  Negro  slaves  seldom  went  on 
long  journeys.  There  were,  however,  less  numerous  classes  of  people 
who  did  travel  often  and  extensively.  The  wealthier  group  of  plant- 
ers of  the  east  quite  frequently  went  on  long  trips ;  lawyers,  judges, 
assemblymen,  and  various  government  officials  found  it  necessary  to 
go  from  place  to  place;  itinerant  preachers  made  prolonged  tours 
in  their  efforts  to  save  souls;  merchants,  traders,  and  peddlers  were 
forced  to  spend  much  of  their  time  traveling ;  postriders  and  expresses 
sometimes  rode  along  the  highways;  and,  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  Revolution,  the  roads  from  the  north  saw  streams 
of  immigrants  moving  into  piedmont  North  Carolina. 

While  the  Revolution  was  going  on  the  desire  to  travel  seized  upon 
large  numbers  of  people,  causing  them  to  move  hither  and  thither. 
Some  were  soldiers ;  some  went  on  business ;  some  were  refugees ; 
some  went  for  political  purposes ;  many,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rest- 
lessness, wandered  about  with  no  definite  object  in  view.  Much  of 
this  is  recorded  in  the  Records  of  the  Moravians.  During  the  year 
1778,  for  example,  ^^of  passing  there  was  soon  no  end.  Some  came 
from  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland  to  this  neighborhood,  and  having 
met  with  misfortune  on  the  way  they  arrived  in  great  poverty ;  others 
went  from  this  neighborhood  to  Kentucky."^^*  For  the  most  part  the 
troops  who  marched  here  and  there  were,  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  organized  and  under  control.  But  after  Cornwallis  had 
passed  through  in  1780-81,  irregular  bands,  patriot  and  tory,  went 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  burning  and  pillaging.  Many 
people  were  rendered  homeless  and  wandered  along  the  roads,  seeking 
shelter  and  protection.  Even  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  this 
imfortunate  situation  continued  to  exist,  several  years  being  necessary 

»«76td.,  Ill,  1211. 
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for  the  restoration  of  complete  order.  Only  gradually  did  the  popula- 
tion come  to  lead  a  safer  and  more  normal  existence. 

Facilities  for  travel  and  transportation  in  North  Carolina  were 
similar  to  those  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  each  of 
these  regions  having  poor  roads  and,  except  Virginia,  miserable 
accommodations  for  travelers.  The  middle  and  New  England  settle- 
ments, although  their  roads  were  little  if  any  better  than  those  in  the 
south,  had  progressed  further  in  the  matter  of  providing  accommo- 
dations. In  the  north,  indeed,  such  abundant  hospitality  was  not 
offered;  but  innkeeping,  having  become  more  of  a  regular  business, 
was  up  to  a  higher  standard.  Of  coaches,  chaises,  and  other  vehicles 
there  were  far  more  in  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
than  in  North  Carolina.^^^  Furthermore,  although  by  1750  stages 
were  running  regularly  along  a  number  of  routes  in  the  North,  not  a 
single  stage  line  was  established  in  North  Carolina  until  after  the 
end  of  the  Revolution,  more  than  three  decades  later. 

But,  although  still  inadequate,  transportation  facilities  in  North 
Carolina  had  been  greatly  improved  since  the  proprietary  period. 
Roads,  while  poor,  at  least  did  exist — which  had  hardly  been  the 
case  in  1700.  If  inns  were  few  and  ordinarily  of  the  crudest  kind, 
nevertheless  it  was  usually  possible  for  the  traveler  to  find  some 
kind  of  food  and  shelter.  Traveling  on  horseback  or  in  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  may  not  have  been  very  comfortable,  but  at  least 
was  better  than  having  to  walk.  No  longer,  except  on  the  western 
frontier,  need  the  wayfarer  have  fear  of  lurking  Indians,  while 
highwaymen  were  almost  if  not  quite  non-existent — which  most  as- 
suredly was  not  true  in  contemporary  England.  ^Much  remained  to 
be  accomplished;  but  a  great  deal  had  already  been  done. 

IIS  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  also  were  more  advanced  than  North  Carolina  in  this  respect. 


PROCEDURE  IN  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COLONIAL  ASSEMBLY,  1731^1770 

By  Floeence  Cook 

A  study  of  procedure  in  the  ^orth  Carolina  colonial  assembly  must 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  royal  period,  beginning  with  the  first 
assembly  called  by  Governor  Burrington  on  April  13,  1731.  Under 
the  Lords  Proprietors  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  assemblies  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Charter  of  1663  and  by  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions  issued  in  1669.  These  assemblies  were  allowed  to  meet 
every  two  years. ^  There  is  definite  mention  of  such  assemblies  as 
early  as  1665,  in  1713,  1715,  1722,  1725  and  1726,'  but  the  records 
of  their  proceedings  are  so  fragmentary  as  to  make  any  account  of 
their  parliamentary  organization  quite  impossible. 

Even  with  the  royal  assemblies  many  of  the  interesting  details  of 
the  life  of  those  bodies  are  lacking.  We  know  almost  nothing  about 
the  meeting  places  until  Tryon  built  his  famous  palace  at  New  Bern 
in  1766,^  where  he  provided  a  room  for  the  assembly  in  one  of  the 
wings.  Still  less  is  known  about  the  appearance  of  the  members  as 
they  sat  in  the  legislative  body.  Their  clothes  and  their  manners 
may  only  be  guessed  at.  Apparently  no  list  of  rules  of  conduct  and 
decorum  exists  for  the  royal  assembly.* 

We  must,  therefore,  turn  immediately  to  the  records  of  the  actual 
sessions  of  the  house  and  attempt  to  trace  out  the  growing  importance 
of  that  part  of  the  colonial  government  represented  there.  Although 
the  colonial  assembly  was  considered  abstractly  as  the  representative 
body  of  the  province  and  the  group  which  maintained  the  "rights 
of  the  people,"  the  assembly  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  always 
aware  of  its  dependence  on  the  crown  for  its  very  existence.  !N^ot  only 
did  the  governor  summons  the  assembly  by  proclamation,  but  his 
right  to  do  so  was  apparently  never  questioned  in  North  Carolina. 
The  power  to  issue  writs  of  election  for  assemblymen,  under  the  great 

•  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  III,  142-143;  V,84ff.;  (hereafter  cited  as  C.  R.);  Bassett,  J.  S., 
Constitutional  Beginnings  of  North  Carolina,  53. 

«  C.  R.,  II,  13,  206-216,  235,  462,  463,  575,  608. 

*Ibid.,  VII,  442;  Haywood,  M.  D.  L.,  Governor  Tryon,  pp.  63ff.;  C.  R.,  IV,  424,  844;  VII,  984. 

*  Ibid.,  XII,  657  for  rules  of  decorum  adopted  April  14,  1778.  I^resumably  these  rules  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  practices  common  during  the  colonial  assemblies.    Ibid.,  IX,  699. 
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seal  of  the  province,  also  lay  within  the  governor's  authority/  The 
assembly  thus  constituted  was  composed  of  members  who  represented 
the  several  counties  and  boroughs  of  the  province.  Their  right  to  sit 
was  evidenced  by  certificates  which  the  clerk  of  the  crown  sent  to  the 
assembly  testifying  to  the  return  of  the  election  writs  from  the 
counties.® 

The  first  step  in  organizing  a  new  house  was  the  taking  of  oaths 
by  the  members,  administered  in  the  early  days  by  a  member  of  the 
house  or,  as  the  formality  of  the  procedure  developed,  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  had  assembled  to  make  a  quorum,  which  was 
usually  a  majority  of  the  elected  representatives.^  Although  the 
lower  house  could  not  sit  officially  as  a  body  until  the  oaths  had  been 
taken,  those  who  were  assembled  did  have  the  privilege  of  adjourning 
from  day  to  day  until  enough  members  appeared  to  make  a  quorum.® 
Apparently  this  process  often  took  some  time,  for  in  April,  1744, 
Governor  Johnston  informed  the  assembly  that  ''For  my  own  part. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  quite  wearied  out  with  attending  so  tedious  awhile 
before  you  make  a  House.  .  .  ."^  This  same  governor  in  1746 
allowed  his  ''illegal"  assembly,  instead  of  merely  adjourning  from 
day  to  day  until  fourteen  members  and  the  speaker  arrived,  to  act 
as  a  house  when  only  eight  members  were  present,^^  and  to  swear 
in  seven  new  members  and  so  proceed  to  business.  The  question 
of  the  quorum  was  a  knotty  one.  Although  the  quorum  of  the  royal 
assembly  in  North  Carolina  was  to  be  fifteen  as  indicated  in  the 
governor's  instructions,  the  house  maintained  as  its  right  the  determi- 
nation of  the  number  necessary  to  make  a  quorum,  insisting  that  one 
half  of  the  house,  as  provided  for  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles 
II  in  1665,  was  the  proper  basis  for  business.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  controversy  was  especially  acute  in  1760  under  Dobbs, 
it  was  never  definitely  settled,  and  before  the  Revolution,  in  1773, 

»  For  examples  of  writs  sec  C.  R  ,  IV.  4;  VII,  135;  VIII.  40;  IX.  967.  For  the  election  laws  of  the 
colony,  State  Hecorda  of  North  Carolina  (hereafter  cited  as  S.  R.),  XXIII,  12-13,  209,  251,  525. 

•  C.  R.,  IV,  493,  857,  1274;  VI,  364;  VII,  342;  IX,  447,  733. 
'  Ibid.,  VI,  470;  V,  88-89;  VI,  539-540. 

*Ibid.,  IV,  75;  VI.  528. 

*  Ibid.,  IV,  771.     Also  j6id..  III.  612. 

'» This  so-called  "illegal"  assembly  was  called  by  Johnston  to  meet  at  Wilmington.  November, 
1746.  It  was  an  attempt  on  his  part,  not  only  to  make  Wilmington  the  social  center  of  the  piovince, 
but  to  break  down  the  old  unequal  system  of  representation  by  which  the  northern  countii^  were  able 
to  control  the  assembly.  As  a  result,  for  eight  years  the  northern  counties  sent  no  representatives  to 
the  assembly.   Under  Dobbs,  the  old  inequalities  were  restored.    C.  R.,  IV,  xix,  857,  1170. 
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Dartmouth,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  wrote  to  Governor 
Martin,  that  the  assembly's  demand  that  a  majority  be  a  quorum  was 
absurd.^^ 

The  oaths  were  administered,  ordinarily,  in  the  assembly  room  by 
two  members  of  the  council,  who  were  sent  there  by  the  governor 
on  being  informed  by  a  member  of  the  lower  house  that  a  quorum 
had  met.  The  oaths  were  only  taken  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
assembly  unless  a  member  was  returned  for  a  later  session  who 
had  not  served  at  the  first/^  Such  a  representative  could  not  sit 
until  he  had  been  duly  sworn  in.  The  oaths  administered  for  the 
qualification  of  public  officers  were  those  required  by  the  English 
government  for  all  colonial  officers. ^^  The  first  royal  assembly's  pro- 
cedure in  this  matter  is  interesting  for  it  shows  a  deviation  not  only 
from  the  later  practice  in  !N^orth  Carolina,  but  also  from  that  common 
in  Virginia^*  and  from  that  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  it- 
self. In  this  assembly,  the  members  of  the  house  waited  on  the  gov- 
ernor and  were  directed  by  him  to  choose  their  speaker  after  which 
John  Ashe  of  the  council  came  to  administer  the  oaths.^^  Later,  all 
sessions  reverted  to  the  normal  procedure.  Another  illustration  of 
interest  shows  that  the  process  of  organizing  the  house  in  the  early 
years  was  as  yet  incomplete.  In  the  session  of  July,  1733,  Ayliffe 
Williams,  clerk  of  the  assembly,  on  a  dedimus  from  the  governor, 
was  authorized  to  qualify  the  members  of  the  house.^^  This  was  quite 
unusual  and  seems  to  be  the  only  case  of  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  the  qualification  of  the  representatives  by  members 
of  the  council.  Presumably  these  oaths  were  taken  and  the  test 
subscribed  before  the  table  of  the  house.  'No  doubt  a  certain  amount 
of  ceremony  was  connected  with  this  process,  but  of  what  sort  we  do 
not  know. 

The  oaths  thus  disposed  of  and  the  house  duly  constituted,  two 
members  were  sent  to  the  governor  to  "acquaint  him  that  the  House 
is  met"  and  to  ask  him  when  he  desired  their  attendance.  To  this 
the  governor  replied,  by  a  verbal  message,  usually  delivered  by  the 
clerk  of  the  council,  either  demanding  the  immediate  presence  of  the 

>'  C.  R.,  Ill,  86,  87ff;  IV,  1155,  1157;  V,  1107ff;  VI,  470.  See  also  ibid.,  V,  88,  89;  IX,  665.  Cooke,  C.  S., 
The  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  in  Royal  North  Carolina. 

"C.  R.,  IX.  447;  IV,  771. 

'"S.  R.,  XXIII,  15;  C.  R.,  III.  66fT,  290;  IX,  137. 

'<  Pargellis,  S.  M.,  "The  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,"  William  and  Mary 
Quarterly.  April,  1927,  pp.  75-76. 

'•C.  R.,  III.  285-286. 

««/6id..  Ill,  562,  597,  602,  612. 
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house  in  the  council  chamber  or  setting  some  future  date  when  he 
would  see  them.  The  members  met  the  governor  as  ordered  and  were 
directed  by  him  to  return  to  their  own  house  and  choose  their 
speaker.  ^^ 

This  the  house  proceeded  to  do,  usually  with  unanimity.  The 
speaker  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  1731  was  Edward  Moseley,  a  man 
w^ho  had  won  prominence  as  an  opponent  of  Burringlon  when  the 
latter  had  been  governor  under  the  proprietors  and  thus  was  far  from 
being  a  non-partizan.^®  There  was  almost  never  a  conflict  over  the 
choice  of  a  speaker.  In  1754,  however,  Samuel  Swann  was  opposed 
for  the  office  by  John  Campbell.  An  equality  of  votes  caused  Swann 
to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Campbell  in  order  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  house.  He  was,  however,  chosen  the  following  year  upon  the 
death  of  Campbell  and  held  office  until  1762.  Ashe  sees  in  this 
contested  speakership  an  epitome  of  the  struggle  between  the  northern 
and  southern  counties  which  had  so  upset  the  political  organization 
of  North  Carolina  since  1746.^^  Swann  w^as  also  distinctly  partizan."^ 
Whether  or  not  a  moderator  acted  until  the  speaker  was  chosen, 
directing  the  sending  of  members  to  announce  to  the  governor  the 
stage  of  proceedings  in  the  house  and  presiding  over  the  election 
of  the  speaker,  is  not  known. 

The  speaker,  so  elected,  took  the  chair  and  assumed  at  once  his 
duties  as  the  presiding  officer.  The  ceremony  of  placing  the  speaker 
in  office  was  perhaps  an  informal  proceeding  for  not  until  after  1760 
are  we  able  to  trace  any  definite  feeling  of  dignity  in  the  house  as 
expressed  by  an  emphasized  use  of  the  outward  signs  of  parliamentary 
power. ^^  The  speaker  now  had  to  be  approved  by  the  governor.  To 
this  end  two  members  were  sent,  appointed  by  the  newly  chosen 
speaker,  to  inform  the  executive  of  the  assembly's  choice  and  to  ask 
that  ho  receive  the  house  for  tho  presentation  of  the  speaker. 
Again  the  governor  replied,  sending  back  the  answer  with  the  two 
members.    Usually  he  had  the  lower  house  attend  immediately,  but 

"Ibid.,  III.  288;  IV,  75.  493;  VIII.  304;  IX,  136.  We  have  no  records  giving  any  indication  of  the 
distances  between  the  asaembly  room  and  council  room,  except  in  Tryon's  palnce.  The  fact  that 
these  goins^  and  comings,  however,  occupied  but  part  of  one  day  shows  that  the  n\e<'tinK  places  of 
the  two  houses  must  have  been  close  together.    Ibid.,  Ill,  260,  263;  IV,  75.  409.  493,  722;  V,  714. 

"  C.  R.,  III.  288;  Ashe.  S.  A.,  lliMory  of  North  Carolina,  I.  228. 

'•  C.  R.,  V,  232.  Swann  had  been  speaker  from  1743  to  1755  and  was  the  great  opponent  of  both 
Governor  Johnston  and  Governor  Dobbs.    Ashe,  (  p.  ri^.,  I,  287,  293,  302. 

M  See  C.  R.,  V.  945-954;  VI,  40-41.  245.     Harlow,  R.  V.,  Leuixlative  Methods  before  !8S5,  pp.  53-55. 

«'  In  the  English  Commons  as  soon  as  the  speaker  was  in  the  chair  the  house  was  considered  fully 
constituted  and  accordingly  the  nmce  was  put  on  the  top  of  the  table  instead  of  resting  on  a  shelf 
underneath  as  it  did  until  that  moment.  See  Redlich,  J.,  The  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Cowimon.*. 
11,56.     C.  ft..  Ill,  257,  563;  IV.  75. 
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sometimes  he  appointed  the  next  day  as  the  time  for  this  reception. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  refusal  of  a  governor  in  JSTorth  Carolina 
to  approve  the  speaker  chosen  by  the  house,  although  in  theory  it  was 
in  his  power  to  do  so.  iVfter  the  governor  had  signified  his  approba- 
tion of  the  speaker,  he  was  requested  by  that  officer  to  protect  the 
assembly  in  its  ^'ancient  rights  and  privileges."  In  1766,  the  speaker 
merely  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  the  usual  privileges  of  the  house, 
especially  those  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  debate,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  exercise  power  over  its  own  members. ^^  In  reply  the  governor 
always  expressed  a  willingness  to  protect  the  assembly  in  the  use  of  its 
inherent  rights  and  privileges. 

After  these  formal  parleys,  the  lower  house  returned  to  transact 
its  business  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
the  clerk,  and  the  doorkeepers.  This  activity  occupied  the  time  until 
the  assembly  received  another  message  from  the  governor,  ordinarily 
on  the  same  day,  demanding  the  attendance  of  the  house  upon  him 
in  the  council  chamber  to  hear  his  message.^^ 

The  speech  itself  was  a  more  or  less  formal  outline  of  the  business 
for  the  session,  varying  in  tone  with  the  political  situation  in  the 
colony  and  the  character  of  the  governor.  A  copy  of  this  speech  was 
always  obtained  by  the  speaker  and  given  to  the  clerk  at  the  table  to 
be  read  again  when  the  house  returned,  ^'to  prevent  mistakes." 
Then  on  motion,  it  was  scheduled  for  consideration  on  that  day  or 
on  the  next.^*  This  motion  was  so  entered  in  the  journal  of  the 
assembly.  Very  soon  thereafter  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  reply.  Within  a  few  days  this  return  address  was  laid 
before  the  house  for  approbation,  and  was  then  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed.^^ 

With  the  address  so  prepared  and  approved,  a  new  series  of  mes- 
sages were  drafted,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  governor  with  the 
assembly's  reply  and  to  learn  his  pleasure  about  receiving  it.^*^  These 
speeches  and  addresses  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  the  lower 
house  were  made  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  assembly, 

"  C.  R.,  VII,  344;  VI,  363;  IX,  450.  It  is  curious  that  before  1760  the  journals  of  the  assembly  con- 
tain no  mention  of  this  procedure.  No  doubt  such  forms  were  maintained  earlier  for  they  were  cus- 
tomary in  the  other  colonies  and  in  England.  There  was  never  any  expression  on  the  part  of  the  speaker- 
elect  in  North  Carolina  of  his  sense  of  unworthiness  or  a  plea  that  he  alone  and  not  the  assembly  be 
held  responsible  for  any  errors.   This,  then,  was  a  slight  divergence  from  the  English  practice. 

"/6id.,  IV,  401,  1275;  V,  233:  VII,  62;  IX.  136. 

**  Ibid.,  Ill,  288;  IX,  144.  The  journals  contain  no  information  regarding  the  discussions  which 
must  have  taken  place  on  these  messages  and  replies. 

»  C.  R.,  Ill,  290;  IV,  118,  496;  V,  237,  524;  VII,  62,  347;  IX,  141. 

**Ibid.,  Ill,  291,  295,  580;  IV,  722,  728;  VI,  829;  IX,  144. 
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but  also  at  the  opening  of  each  session.  With  this  last  exchange  of 
speeches  the  assembly  might  be  considered  as  formally  organized 
by  the  sanction  of  the  governor  and  council. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  business  before  it,  choosing  their 
minor  officers  if  not  yet  done,  appointing  the  standing  committees, 
and  considering  the  bills.  The  choice  of  the  speaker  has  already  been 
described.  This  officer  was  very  powerful  within  the  assembly.  Not 
only  did  he  supervise  the  business  of  the  house  and  see  that  it  pro- 
ceeded with  all  good  form  and  dignity,  but  he  was  empowered  to 
issue  warrants  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  persons  before  the 
house  for  information  or  for  punishment.  He  signed  all  the  addresses 
to  the  upper  house  and  expressed  the  views  of  the  assembly  on  any 
given  point  to  the  outer  world. 

To  the  clerk  of  the  lower  house  fell  the  secretarial  work  of  keeping 
the  journal,  receiving  the  bills  delivered  at  the  table,  and  the  like. 
His  appointment  was  for  some  years  a  moot  question.  The  first  clerk 
of  the  house  in  the  royal  period  was  Ayliffe  Williams,  chosen  in  1731 
by  the  house.  Burrington,  the  governor,  however,  maintained  that 
he  had  appointed  Williams  under  a  commission  which  the  house 
ignored,  but  contented  himself  with  insisting  on  his  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  clerk  at  the  assembly  meeting.^"  This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  house 
to  formulate  the  position  of  the  assembly.  On  July  7,  1733,  this 
group  reported  that  the  committee  had  ".  .  .  Examined  the 
Books  of  the  Assembly  and  do  find  that  it  has  been  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  House  to  name  and  appoint  all  their  Officers  Such  as  Clerk, 
Sargeant,  Messenger,  and  Doorkeeper."  Nor  did  they  find  that  the 
proprietors  or  their  governors  ever  attempted  to  name  or  appoint 
these  officers.^^  This  committee  suggested  an  address  to  tlie  king 
asking  permission  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  '^ancient  liberty 
and  privileges  of  this  Assembly.''  If  such  a  request  were  not  granted, 
''rather  than  .  .  .  retard  the  business  of  this  session,  until  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  be  known,"  the  clerk  appointed  by  the  governor, 
was  to  be  recognized.^®  In  1735,  the  house  accepted  the  clerk  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor's  commission  without  protest.^^    By  1760, 

"  Ibid.,  III.  288.  289,  290,  482-483. 
«'C.  R.,  III.  576. 
**Ibid.,  III.  578. 
••/bid.,  IV,  115,  116. 
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however,  the  assembly  seems  to  have  regained  the  right  to  choose  and 
appoint  its  clerk. ^^  Obviously  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  of  the 
assembly  involved  an  interesting  struggle  between  the  prerogative, 
as  expressed  by  the  governor,  and  the  assembly,  but  the  records  do 
not  shed  much  light  upon  the  matter. 

The  duties  of  the  clerk  made  him,  next  to  the  speaker,  the  most 
important  officer  in  the  house.  Upon  him  rested  the  care  of  the 
journal.  This  duty  w^as  very  important  for  therein  were  set  down 
all  the  activities  of  the  lower  house.  The  clerk  was  forbidden,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  house,  to  deliver  the  original  journal  to  any 
one  but  the  speaker.  ^^  This  order  enabled  the  assembly  to  keep  its 
activities  secret  from  the  governor,  if  they  wished  to  thwart  him. 
He  was,  however,  allowed  to  give  a  copy  of  the  journal  each  day  to 
the  public  printer,  who  was  daily  to  print  the  minutes  and  deliver 
copies  to  each  member  of  the  house.  ^^  The  clerk  on  occasion  expunged 
entries  from  the  journal,  and  was  responsible  for  the  entire  safe 
keeping  of  all  previous  journals  and  all  other  papers  belonging  to  the 
assembly.^*  In  case  the  clerk  was  unable  to  attend  the  house  by  reason 
of  illness,  the  speaker  appointed  some  member  to  take  the  minutes 
and  the  speaker  himself  kept  the  papers  ^^to  form  the  Journal  by" 
which  were  delivered  to  the  clerk  when  he  was  able  to  receive  them.^^ 
An  assistant  clerk  was  named  also.  His  main  duty  appears  to  have 
been  to  care  for  the  public  accounts.  The  first  record  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment occurs  in  1756,  when  Henry  Dillon^^  was  named.  Wliether 
this  year  actually  marks  the  first  appointment  of  the  assistant  clerk, 
we  do  not  know. 

The  appointment  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  contested  between 
the  governor  and  the  house  just  as  the  clerkship  had  been,  but  after 
the  first  year  of  organization  under  royal  control,  the  house  appointed 
him  without  question.  Through  him  the  house  exercised  its  police 
powers,  directing  the  sergeant-at-arms,  upon  warrant  from  the  speaker, 
to  take  into  custody  persons  whom  the  house  wished  to  question  or 
to  censure. ^^  The  messenger  was  also  appointed  by  the  house.  His 
duties  were  concerned  with  the  business  of  the  lower  house  as  a 


»'  Tbid.,  VII,  344.    See  also  ibid.,  Ill,  98;  V,  212,  307,  for  salary  and  fees  of  the  clerk. 

"Ibid.,  VI.  484. 

••C.  R.,  VI,  1258;  VII,  64. 

**Ibid.,  IX,  196;  VII,  936;  VIII,  440. 

»'Ibid.,  Ill,  587.  604.  609. 

**Ibid.,  V.  733;  VI.  372. 

•'  Ibid.,  IV,  123.    Ibid.,  Ill,  577;  IV,  741;  VI,  164;  VII,  422;  VIII,  397. 
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separate  body  and  not  with  the  formalities  of  taking  bills  or  messages 
from  the  lower  house  to  the  council.  The  doorkeeper's  duties  were 
no  doubt  perfunctory.  Appointed  by  the  house  even  as  early  as  1731, 
the  manner  of  his  choice  was  not  specially  questioned.  Often  we  find 
two  doorkeepers  serving.  The  position  was  not  highly  valued,  for 
there  are  several  instances  of  the  choice  of  a  new  doorkeeper  in  place 
of  the  former  incumbent  who  had  not  appeared  at  some  session.^** 

The  appointment  of  a  mace  bearer  was  a  distinct  indication  that 
the  house  realized  its  dignity.  Before  1756  this  officer  of  the  house 
is  not  mentioned  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  existed.  In  that  year  one 
Daniel  Dupree  was  recommended  by  the  house  to  the  governor  ^'to 
be  commissionated  Mace  Bearer,"  with  the  following  message,  "This 
House  taking  into  Consideration  the  necessity  of  a  Mace  Bearer  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  your  Excellency  Daniel  Dupree  for  that 
office. "^^  The  introduction  of  the  mace  bearer  brought  with  it  a 
train  of  new  interests  in  the  formalities  and  ceremonies  of  the  house. 
After  1762  the  house  resolved  that  as  often  as  needful,  the  officers 
of  the  house,  namely  the  speaker,  clerk,  doorkeepers,  and  mace 
bearer,  be  provided  with  the  necessary  robes  suitable  to  their  stations. 
These  robes  were  ordered  from  London."*^  With  such  brief  notices 
we  have  the  only  indication  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  royal 
assembly  in  North  Carolina.  This  increase  in  ceremonial  costume 
was  based,  no  doubt,  on  a  definite  understanding  of  the  dignities  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons  and  a  wish  to  follow  the  precedents 
set  by  that  body.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  attribute  this  exceptional 
interest  in  solemn  order  to  the  personal  influence  of  Governor  Tryon 
who  assumed  office  in  1765  and  consistently  laid  much  stress  on 
formalities  and  ceremony  in  the  province. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  North  Carolina  adopted  the 
English  practice  of  having  a  religious  service  at  the  opening  of  the 
daily  session.  Under  the  first  years  of  the  royal  administration  the 
question  of  a  chaplain  was  unsettled.  In  that  period  there  was  no 
regularly  officiating  minister,  but  once  a  week  one  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  province,  such  as  John  Garzia  or  any  available  preacher,  was 

••  C.  R.,  III.  288;  IV,  780.    Ibid.,  VIII.  109. 

••  Ibid.,  V,  714.  Dupree  retained  this  office  until  be  was  discharged  because  he  was  aged  and  infirm. 
Tbid.,  VI.  1156,  1167. 

'"Ibid.,  VI,  960;  VII.  656.  969;  IX.  218.  4.53.  The  treasurers  had  rharse  of  ordering  these  gowns 
except  in  1768  when  the  <iuty  wa.s  given  to  the  speaker.  He  was  also  oriiered  to  procure  a  silver  nmce 
for  the  use  of  the  as.MeiiihIy,  as  well  jis  one  for  the  council,  to  he  "about  two  MH>t  long  imd  gilded, 
weighing  about  a  hundred  ounces"  and  not  to  exceed  £115  sterling.    Ibid.,  VII.  969. 
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asked  to  perform  divine  service  before  the  assembly.  For  this  sermon 
he  was  sometimes  paid  the  sum  of  £10,  or  again,  merely  thanked.  By 
1756,  it  had  become  customary  to  print  the  sermon.*^  In  May,  1756, 
however,  the  house  resolved  ^'that  the  Reverend  James  Reed  be 
appointed  Chaplain  to  this  House."^^  In  1760  Reed  was  again  named 
chaplain  and  his  duties  specified,  especially  that  of  meeting  the  house 
daily  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  perform  divine  service.*^  He 
apparently  preached  a  sermon  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the 
assembly,  in  addition  to  the  daily  service.  But  on  the  type  of  service, 
whether  prayer  or  some  more  elaborate  form,  the  time  it  was  held,  and 
the  obligations  of  the  members  to  attend,  the  records  are  silent. 
Though  the  assembly  was  willing  to  copy  certain  formalities  of 
conduct,  the  members  were  quite  ready  on  the  other  hand  to  deviate 
from  English  practices  on  fundamental  questions.  Thus  in  1757, 
Dobbs  complained  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  ^'Republican  As- 
sembly" which  refused  to  submit  to  his  instructions  and  insisted  on 
appointing  all  persons  connected  with  raising  money  for  public  use.** 

With  the  officers  of  the  house  thus  chosen,  the  assembly  turned  to 
the  appointment  of  the  committees.  Special  committees,  such  as  those 
for  drawing  up  the  reply  to  the  governor's  message,  were  appointed 
from  time  to  time  as  the  business  of  the  house  required.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  assembly,  however,  a  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections  was  appointed.  A  committee  on  propositions  and  grievances 
was  also  named  with  each  new  session,  as  well  as  a  committee  of 
public  accounts.  The  work  of  these  committees  will  be  taken  up  later 
in  their  relation  to  the  business  of  the  house. 

Though  the  assembly  was  now  ready  to  take  up  the  duties  of  legis- 
lation, its  members  were  forced  to  consider  certain  internal  aspects  of 
procedure  which  concerned  their  own  conduct  as  a  house.  A  member 
could  not  stay  from  his  duties  without  formal  permission,  unless 
he  wished  to  risk  the  censure  of  the  house.  Ordinarily  a  member 
moved  for  leave  "to  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  the  House," 
whereupon  it  was  "ordered  that  he  have  leave  accordingly."  Some- 
times the  member  specified  illness  as  a  reason  for  his  absence.  In 
other  cases,  absence  was  allowed  under  a  specified  time  limit.*^   The 

«'  C.  R.,  in,  263.  584;  IV,  118,  132,  498;  V,  550,  696. 
««/6td.,  V,  845. 
"  Ibid.,  VI.  366,  955. 

«<  Ibid.,  V.  943.    This  letter  was  relative  to  the  contest  over  the  appointment  of  public  treasurers, 
in  which  the  assemblv  won  out.    See  ibid..  Ill,  483-484.    Also  Harlow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-56. 
«'  C.  R.,  IV,  564;  VI,  381;  VII,  399;  IX,  144 
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question  of  enforcing  attendance,  however,  was  a  serious  problem, 
and  continued  so  throughout  the  period.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
difficulties  of  travel  in  the  colony.  There  seems  never  to  have  been 
any  great  enthusiasm  for  attending  the  North  Carolina  assembly, 
but  neither  was  there  ever  any  marked  unwillingness  to  attend.*^ 
The  only  way  open  to  the  lower  house  to  force  the  members  to  be 
present  was  to  place  them  in  custody  at  their  own  expense.  To  do 
this,  the  speaker  issued  warrants  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  the 
members  to  the  assembly.  The  offending  members  were  also  fined  ten 
shillings  a  day  for  each  day's  absence.^^  Although  this  means  of 
enforcing  attendance  upon  the  individual  members  was  common,  it 
w^as  quite  impossible  to  make  any  large  number  of  them  attend  in  a 
body  if  for  any  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  Dobbs,  in  his 
contests  with  the  assembly,  found  this  to  be  true.  He  complained  in 
1764  that  the  assembly  men  were  in  town  but  refused  to  be  sworn.*® 

Delay  in  attendance  on  the  assembly  was  common.  There  is  but 
one  case,  however,  of  an  actual  refusal  to  sit  by  a  man  duly  elected 
to  serve.  This  occurred  in  1768,  when  John  Crawford  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  assembly  stating  that  he  had  been  elected  without  desire  to  be 
so  chosen,  and  was  in  addition  infirm,  and  so  wished  to  relinquish  his 
claim  as  a  representative  of  Anson  County.  The  house  accepted  his 
resignation  on  these  grounds.*®  This  case  is  interesting  not  only  as  a 
definite  refusal  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  but  it  is  also  significant  as 
bringing  upon  the  house  the  censure  of  Lord  Hillsborough  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  because  contrary  to  English  practice,  "as  the  Usages 
and  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  Rules  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  the  House  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  accepting  the  Resignation  of  Mr.  Crawford.''*® 

The  expulsion  of  offending  members  was  the  peculiar  right  of  the 
assembly  and  was  never  questioned,  as  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
English  custom.  The  records  contain  but  two  cases  of  such  action, 
one  in  1760  and  one  in  1770.  The  former  case  was  attributed  bv 
Dobbs  not  to  any  offended  dignity,  but  to  a  desire  of  the  Junto,  the 
select  group  which  controlled  the  assembly,  to  show  its  power.    This 

••Before  the  erection  of  Tryon's  Palace  at  New  Bern  in  1768  creatinR  a  permanent  capitol,  the 
assembly  sat  in  almost  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  colony,  especially  Edenton,  New  Bern,  and 
WilminRton. 

"  Ihid.,  IV,  724.  856,  1279;  V,  896. 

••  Ibid..  VI.  1035. 

••C.  ft.,  VIII.  655. 

•"  Ibid.,  VII,  788.  The  procedure  on  the  death  of  a  member  took  shape  early  and  continued  to  serve 
without  variations.    Sec  ibid.,  IV,  149,  1174;  VI.  135. 
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imi  gi'oup,  whatever  the  reason,  managed  to  have  a  member  expelled  who 

■H'  had  been  put  out  of  a  former  assembly,  for  having  sworn  falsely  in 

a  committee.^^    The  other  case  was  clearly  a  political  move,  engend- 
ered by  the  conflicts  of  the  time.  One  Herman  Husband,  charged  with 
.■Jij  sedition  and  libel,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 

whole  house,  which  considered  his  conduct  both  as  a  member  of 
the  house  and  of  the  community  in  general,  was  ordered  expelled, 
as  ^^unworthy  of  a  seat  in  this  assembly."^^  Accordingly  he  was 
required  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  where  the  speaker  pro- 
nounced the  sentence.  Both  of  these  were  extraordinary  instances 
and  it  seems  safe  to  state  that  expulsion  as  a  means  of  punishment 
for  an  offence  involving  the  dignity  of  the  house  alone  was  almost 
never  used. 

While  a  discussion  of  the  power  of  adjournment  rightly  involves 
a  consideration  of  the  part  of  the  governor  in  the  procedure  of  the 
house,  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  assembly  was  permitted  by 
the  governor's  instructions  to  adjourn  itself  from  day  to  day  and 
over  the  week-end. ^^  The  house  always  adjourned  after  the  morning 
session  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  resumed 
business.  Occasionally  the  members  met  in  the  afternoon  only  to  ad- 
journ until  the  next  day.  Sometimes,  if  business  were  particularly 
arduous  or  necessitated  an  immediate  consultation  with  the  council, 
the  house  would  adjourn  for  an  hour  or  a  half  an  hour  to  take  up 
business  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  privileges  of  the  house  are  worthy  of  a  separate  study  and 
must  be  considered  here  only  in  their  relation  to  procedure.  The 
assembly  of  North  Carolina,  however,  was  very  tenacious  of  its 
privileges,  as  the  members  considered  any  encroachment  on  these 
peculiar  rights  as  an  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the  house.  The 
governor's  instructions  expressly  state  that  no  protection  was  to  be 
pm  allowed  the  assemblymen  other  than  security  to  their  persons  during 

the  session.  This  restriction  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pro- 
tection allowed  the  members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
at  this  time,  where  parliamentary  protection  was  extended  to  mem- 
bers' servants  and  effects.*^* 


»>  Ibid.,  VI.  246. 

»»76?:d.,  VIH,  268-269,  331.  471,  494. 

'•  Ibid.,  Ill,  93-94;  IV.  408.  843;  VII.  984. 

»*  Raper,  C.  L.,  North  Carolina,  86.    See  Redlich,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  46,  n. 
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The  strict  enforcement  of  secrecy  was  enjoined  as  part  of  the 
exercise  of  privilege.  Not  only  were  the  sessions  of  the  house  secret 
from  the  governor,  but  the  printing  of  the  debates  without  authoriza- 
tion by  the  assembly  was  a  serious  offense  against  the  dignity  of  the 
house.  As  early  as  1726,  under  the  proprietors,  this  right  was 
emphasized  by  resolutions  passed,  declaring  that  any  member  or 
officer  of  the  house  who  disclosed  the  proceedings  or  purport  of  any 
debate  was  to  be  expelled.^'^  In  1760  this  resolve  was  repeated  when 
the  house  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider 
Governor  Dobbs'  message,  thus  making  it  a  secret  session.^^ 

It  was  an  inherent  right  of  the  house  to  punish  breaches  of  privilege 
committed  either  by  outsiders  or  by  members.  This  the  assembly 
did  with  great  solemnity  and  form.  Any  disrespect  shown  to  the 
house  as  a  whole  or  to  individual  members  was  severely  condemned. 
Refusal  to  take  an  oath  constituted  contempt  of  the  house.°'  In  1731, 
the  house  declared  that  the  council  had  expressed  terms  reflecting 
on  the  members  of  the  house  and  on  the  public  treasurer,  which 
reflections  were  "unprecedented  and  a  violation  and  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House."^®  In  May  of  the  same  year,  one  Peter 
Young,  who  had  uttered  "divers  scandalous  speeches"  concerning 
the  members  of  the  assembly,  was  ordered  before  the  house  and 
charged  with  misconduct.  He  acknowledged  his  error  and  "hoped 
the  House  would  forgive  him."  It  was  then  ordered  that  "he  do  in 
a  submissive  manner  ask  pardon  on  his  knees  at  the  Bar  of  this 
House  and  that  he  stand  committed  to  close  Prison  durinc:  the  Pleas- 
ure  of  this  House."°^  Thus  with  the  first  royal  assembly  there  de- 
veloped an  elaborate  method  of  dealing  with  such  offenses,  inherited, 
doubtless,  from  the  proprietary  period.  At  that  time  the  house 
contented  itself  with  punishing  such  misbehavior  by  a  rebuke  from 
the  speaker.  In  1761,  however,  the  indignity  of  being  forced  to  ask 
the  pardon  of  the  house  on  his  knees  was  inflicted  on  John  Ferges, 
who  had  threatened  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  with  "a  genteel 
flogging. "®°  In  1768,  the  house  resolved  that  John  Simpson,  who 
had  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  inferior  court  of  Pitt  County,  had 

•»  C.  «.,  VI,  961.    Ibid.,  II,  610;  IV,  369. 
»Ibid.,  VI.  409. 
•T.  R.,  II,  618. 
»»Mid..  III.  268. 

'>  Ihid.,  III.  317-318.    For  other  infringements  upon  privilcgca  see  ibid.,  IV,  1336,  1337;  V,  1050;  VII, 
385.  627;  VIII.  139.  400.  461.  467;  IX.  470. 
*oJbid.,  VI.  697. 
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been  guilty  of  conduct  so  ''injurious  to  the  Public  and  detestable  to 
this  House"  as  to  require  that  he  appear  at  the  bar  and  receive  for 
his  conduct  '^a  severe  censure  and  reprimand  from  Mr.  Speaker."^^ 
This  severe  punishment  for  a  breach  of  privilege  was  inflicted  on  all 
outsiders  who  aroused  its  wrath.  For  members  probably  censure 
and  reprimand  were  enough,  or  expulsion  in  flagrant  cases,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  asking  pardon  on  his  knees  was  ever  required  of  a 
member. 

That  there  were  definite  rules  of  decorum  by  which  the  assembly 
governed  itself  during  the  daily  sessions  we  must  believe,  but  what 
they  were,  or  in  what  form  they  were  issued,  we  do  not  know.^^  We 
have  but  one  indication  of  the  manner  of  conducting  business,  which 
adds  to  our  impression  that  in  the  early  period  the  methods  of 
parliamentary  practice  were  often  somewhat  crude  and  unpolished. 
In  1733  Burrington  complained  to  his  assembly  that,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, a  report  from  a  committee  had  been  accepted  in  the  house 
when  but  few  members  were  present  and  with  ''so  great  a  noise  in 
the  House"  that  while  the  paper  was  being  read  "it  was  impossible 
for  the  Members,  not  in  the  Secret  to  understand  or  comprehend 
the  same."®^  It  must,  of  course,  be  realized  that  this  event  came 
early  in  the  history  of  the  royal  assembly  of  l!^orth  Carolina.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  doubtless  never  have  occurred  under  Tryon's 
more  formal  administration. 

Detailed  information  is  lacking  which  might  disclose  in  detail  the 
life  in  the  assembly.  The  actual  work  of  legislation,  however,  is 
better  recorded.  The  hearing  of  petitions  and  grievances  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  from  time  to  time,  and  the  passing  of  bills 
was  a  constant  source  of  activity.  Petitions  which  came  up  before 
the  house  were  of  all  varieties.  Chief  among  these  were  petitions 
asking  for  exemption  from  taxation.  These  were  usually  granted 
without  much  discussion.^*  As  a  rule,  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  for  future  reference  or  for  consideration  at  another 
session. ^'^  Individuals  interested  in  the  petitions  could  present  them 
only  til  rough  a  member  of  the  assembly,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of 

«>  Ibid.,  VIII.  9.')3. 

•'  For  rulos  of  docorum  in  use  in  the  state  legislature  in  1778,  probably  based  on  earlier  procedure, 
see  S.  li.,  XII.  637. 
•«C.  R.,  III.  614. 
•«  Ibid.,  IV.  497. 
••  Ibid.,  VI.  384.    See  also  ibid.,  V,  694. 
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any  person  or  any  group  coming  before  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
A  member  presenting  a  petition  calling  for  an  act  of  the  assembly 
often  was  given  leave  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  pursuant  to 
the  petition.®^  Some  grievances  seemingly  were  brought  before  the 
house  without  being  embodied  in  a  petition.  This  was  done  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  who  called  attention  to  the  point  in  question.**^ 

Acts  of  legislation  for  the  entire  province  were  passed  in  a  much 
more  definite  manner,  beginning  in  the  first  royal  assemblies  with 
forms  which  were  already  worked  out  from  parliamentary  experience 
in  the  proprietary  assemblies,  and  continuing  throughout  the  period 
with  a  surprising  similarity  of  form.  Bills  were  introduced  in  various 
ways.  Ordinarily  they  were  presented  by  a  member  of  the  house 
upon  a  motion  for  permission  to  do  so.^®  Although  the  governor  had 
the  right  to  suggest  legislation  he  rarely  exercised  this  power.^^ 
There  is  but  one  instance  of  the  speaker  introducing  a  bill,  so  it  seems 
that  he  rarely  deviated  from  his  position  as  moderator.^*^  Bills  were 
also  introduced  by  committees,  which  had  been  especially  appointed 
to  prepare  them.  A  bill  so  introduced  went  through  a  very  regiilar 
process.  The  member  or  chairman  of  a  committee  who  prepared  the 
bill  brought  it  in,  read  it  in  his  place,  delivered  it  in  at  the  table, 
where  it  was  read  the  second  time  by  the  clerk  and  then  voted 
upon  by  the  house.  This  done,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  council  by 
two  members  of  the  assembly.  There  it  received,  in  most  cases,  the 
assent  of  that  body  and  was  returned,  so  endorsed.  The  bill  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  lower  house,  again  sent  to  the  upper  house 
for  assent,  approved,  and  returned,  whereupon  this  process  was  re- 
peated for  the  third  time.'^  On  the  third  reading  if  approved  in  the 
council  it  was  returned  with  the  order  to  be  engrossed.^^ 

This  procedure,  sketched  here  in  its  simplest  form,  is  of  great  in- 
terest. Such  close  scrutiny  at  each  stage  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  on 
the  part  of  the  council  was  not  only  unusual  in  the  colonies,  but  was 
contrary  to  all  ordinary  parliamentary  practice.    Although  in  most 

••  Ibid.,  IX,  147.    Such  bills  were  private  bills  and  subject  to  fees.    Ibid.,  VI,  857,  925. 

•'C.  R.,  III.  5<J6:  VIII.  44.3. 

••  /6k/..  IV,  .'i64.  12S6;  V.  539;  VI.  400.  See  also  ibid.,  V,  528;  IX.  452.  Presumably  all  motions  were 
seconded,  but  tho  rocord-s  cive  no  indiotxtion  of  such  procedure.  A  member  could  also  move  for  leave 
to  withdraw  ii  bill,  which  wa.s  crantcd  by  an  order  of  the  house.    Ibid.,  IV.  529. 

•»  Ibid.,  \y ,  f)rt7.   See  ibid.,  VI,  140,  for  the  passage  of  an  emergency  mcasuie  urged  by  the  governor. 

^olbid.,  IV,  563. 

"  The  rccord.s  do  not  state  when  thr?e  bills  were  prepared.  \n  they  were  always  presented  shortly 
after  pcrnii.tfioii  hail  been  granted,  it  is  likely  that  the  bill  had  betui  prepared  outride  sometinic  pre- 
viou.slv  and  tl)(>  pernii>'.sion  to  draft  a  bill  was  merely  a  formality. 

"  See  ibid.,  IV,  505  fT;  V.  2S1  ff;  VII,  357  ff;  IX.  763'. 
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colonial  assemblies  and  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  a  bill 
passed  through  all  three  readings  before  it  went  to  the  upper  house 
for  approval  or  rejection  or  perhaps  amendment.  North  Carolina, 
from  the  first  royal  assembly  all  through  the  period  until  the  Revolu- 
tion, followed  this  peculiar  method."  Any  search  for  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  this  practice  or  of  the  reasons  for  its  continuance 
is  fruitless.  This  is  all  the  more  strange  when  we  consider  ISTorth 
Carolina's  obvious  attempts  to  follow  the  English  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. We  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  this  peculiar  process  of  read- 
ing bills  was  a  native  development,  so  firmly  rooted  that  no  one 
thought  of  questioning  its  existence.  Apparently  the  royal  governors 
never  complained  of  this  unusual  form,  nor  did  anyone,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  comment  upon  the  procedure.  Although  inexplicable 
in  view  of  the  tendency  to  copy  England,  the  interposition  of  the 
council  at  each  reading  remained  one  of  the  great  points  of  difference 
from  the  practice  in  other  colonies  and  so  deserves  special  emphasis. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  bills  were 
thus  passed  and  became  laws,  some  elaboration  did  take  place  in  the 
process  of  passing  a  bill.  A  bill  was  not  always  immediately  con- 
sidered by  the  house,  but  at  times  was  ordered  on  motion  to  ^'lie  on 
the  Table"  until  some  future  date  more  convenient  for  a  discussion."^* 
The  time  set  for  its  further  deliberation  was  embodied  in  the  orders 
of  the  day  for  the  date  set."  That  there  were  debates  on  the  proposed 
bills  at  the  different  readings  we  may  be  certain.  However,  no 
description  of  them  exists  in  the  minutes  of  the  assembly.  Only 
occasionally  were  such  discussions  referred  to.^^  Although  considera- 
tion of  bills  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  was  a  common  way 
of  deliberation,  as  presented  in  the  journal,  many  proposed  measures 
were  passed,  it  appears,  without  this  stage  of  discussion.  Doubtless 
debates  were  often  carried  on  from  the  floor  of  the  house  in  formal 
session. "^^  The  sense  of  the  assembly  on  the  proposal  was  determined 
by  votes,  but  whether  by  voice  or  by  show  of  hands  we  do  not  know. 

'•  Note  the  procedure  in  Virginia,  Pargellis,  op.  ciL,  148-149. 

'>*  On  Oct.  2,  1751  the  old  form  of  moving  that  the  "bill  lie"  was  changed  to  read  in  the  journal  that 
the  "Bill  lie  on  the  Table".    C.  li.,  IV,  1283. 

"  The  U8e  of  the  orders  of  the  day  is  vague.  They  may  have  been  constantly  in  use,  and  read  at 
the  opening  of  each  daily  session,  but  the  records  mention  them  only  a  few  times. 

'•  Ibid.,  VI,  907.     See  also  ibid.,  VI,  920-921. 

"  See  C.  R.,  IV,  401,  for  a  motion  that  the  house  order  that  no  person  be  admitted  in  the  house 
■while  anything  was  being  debated,  excepting  only  a  member.  See  also  the  resolution  made  at  the  same 
time  (1739)  that  no  person  be  admitted  to  the  house  while  a  debate  was  going  on  without  first  obtain- 
ing permi.ssion  of  the  speaker.  These  two  actions  constitute  almost  the  only  knowledge  we  have  of 
anything  relating  to  rules  of  debate. 
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Very  late  iii  the  history  of  the  royal  assembly  there  is  some  indicatioii 
that  divisions  were  taken.'®  Even  as  early  as  1740  we  find  a  rule  of 
the  house  relating  to  divisions,  although  there  are  no  examples  of 
its  application.  On  August  19  of  that  year,  a  Mr.  Montgomery  moved 
that  any  member  "who  shall  in  any  wise  detain  .  .  .  any  mem- 
ber in  the  House  or  take  any  out  contrary  to  his  or  their  Inclination 
when  the  House  calls  for  a  Division  on  any  Question  may  be  Com- 
mitted. Ilesolved  that  any  Member  who  shall  take  any  such  offer  shall 
be  censured.""'' 

Bills  except  money  bills  could  be  amended  or  rejected  at  any  of 
the  three  readings,  either  in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  house.®*'  This 
shows  that  the  council  could  amend  any  bill  other  than  financial  in 
any  manner  that  pleased  them.  Usually  the  upper  house  proposed 
an  amendment  before  the  second  or  third  reading,  if  an  amendment 
was  needed.  The  assembly  then  considered  the  message,  either  agree- 
ing with  the  change  or  refusing  concurrence.  If  the  proposed  change 
was  satisfactory  to  the  lower  house,  the  members  indicated  such  agree- 
ment by  sending  two  members  to  the  upper  house  to  see  the  change 
made  in  the  bill.  These  two  members  reported  duly  to  their  house 
that  the  alterations  had  been  properly  made.®^  As  bills  could  be 
amended,  so  they  could  be  rejected  by  either  house.  The  rejection 
of  a  bill  at  any  reading  of  course  killed  the  measure  for  that  session. 
In  the  assembly  the  rejection,  although  possible  on  the  first  reading, 
was  usually  reserved  for  the  second.®^  The  same  freedom  of  rejection 
prevailed  at  any  stage  in  the  council.®^ 

The  assembly  and  the  council  did  not  always  carry  on  their  rela- 
tions in  a  friendly  manner.®^  In  1744  a  conflict  arose  over  a  question 
of  privilege.  In  March  the  council  sent  a  message  protesting  against 
an  alteration  the  assembly  had  made  in  the  form  of  address,  substi- 
tuting the  phrase:  "Gentlemen  of  His  Majesty's  Council"  in  place 
of  the  former  "Honorable  Council"  or  "May  it  please  your  Hon- 
ours." In  this  divergence  the  upper  house  saw  an  affront  to  its 
dignity.    By  way  of  reply,  the  assembly  called  attention  to  the  un- 

'•  Ibid.,  VIII.  422.     See  also  ibid.,  VIII,  454. 

^*Ibid.,  IV,  569. 

*oIbid.,  V.  .532-538,  540-541,  558. 

*\Ibid.,  VI,  861;  V,  285;  VII,  406.  In  1739  a  curious  sidelight  appeaml.  showing  the  manner  of  eon- 
cluctinff  legiKlation.  The  lower  house  sent  a  messase  asking  that  the  rounnl  add  a  tonipornry  clause 
to  the  act  for  facilitating  navigation,  "It  being  forgot  by  this  House  before  we  sent  up  the  Hill." 
Ibid.,  IV.  375. 

••C.  R.,  VI,  921. 

>*Ibid.,  VII,  565,  595. 

**  See  ibid.,  VII.  55-56. 
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warranted  action  of  the  council  in  calling  the  lower  house  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  place  of  the  General  Assembly  as  it  was  styled  in  the 
governor's  instructions.  The  upper  house  still  maintained  that  the 
change  was  an  affront  and  refused  to  do  business  with  the  lower 
nflifi  house  until  satisfaction  had  been  given  for  this  indignity.    Accord- 

ingly on  March  8,  the  lower  house  resolved  that  no  affront  was  meant 
by  the  change  and  that  the  council  had  no  right  to  consider  it  so. 
The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  council's  attitude  was 
an  insult  to  the  lower  house  and  set  on  foot  by  persons  desirous  of 
destroying  the  existing  harmony.®^ 

The  two  houses  not  only  sent  messages  to  each  other  regarding 
alterations  or  amendments  in  bills,  but  each  took  upon  itself  the 
function  of  criticising  the  actions  of  the  other  body.  Another  ex- 
ample of  this  occurred  on  April  27,  1731,  in  the  first  royal  assembly. 
The  council  presented  to  ^^Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses"  the  opinion  that  '%e  find  greater  inclinations  in  you 
to  Cavil  and  raise  Difficulties  than  to  do  anything  to  tend  to  his 
Majesty's  Honour  and  the  good  of  the  Province."*^  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  later  the  assembly  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  itself  against 
such  implications,  for  in  a  similar  situation  in  1768,  the  lower  house 
observed  to  the  council  that  "as  messages  between  the  bodies  of  the 
legislature  are  calculated  in  the  last  resort  to  settle  any  difference  of 
opinion  Politeness  and  delicacy  of  expression  ought  punctually  to  be 
observed  between  them  with  which  we  wish  your  Message  had  been 
altogether  consistent."^^ 

The  upper  house  by  the  governor's  instructions  had  concurrent 
rights  with  the  assembly  in  initiating  legislation.  This  right,  how- 
ever, was  seldom  used,  as  the  council  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  most 
part,  confined  itself  to  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  assembly's 
work.®®  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  technically  the  upper  house  claimed 
to  have  equal  rights  in  introducing  or  amending  legislation  with  the 
lower,  the  assembly  never  admitted,  in  practice,  this  particular  claim 
of  the  council,  especially  in  the  case  of  money  bills.  In  1755,  in  an 
altercation  over  a  bill  to  grant  an  aid  to  the  king,   the  assembly 

"  Ibid.,  IV,  715-732.  In  this  connection,  note  that  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  always  signed  formal 
messaRCS  to  the  council  and  that  ordinarily  the  president  of  the  council  signed  communications  to  the 
lower  house.    Ibid.,  II,  827. 

"C.  R.,  Ill,  266. 

"Ibid.,  VII.  658-659. 

••  Ibid.,  V,  188.  In  the  session  of  the  upper  house  of  May  3.  1765-May  18,  1765,  no  legislation  was 
initiated.  In  the  session  of  Dec.  5,  1767-Jan.  1,  1768  no  bills  originated  in  the  council.  Ibid.,  VII,  41-61, 
549-565. 
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declared  that  the  changes  proposed  by  the  upper  house  were  ''contrary 
to  the  Custom  and  Usage  of  Parliament  and  that  the  same  tends  to 
Infringe  the  Pight  and  Liberties  of  the  Assembly,  who  have  always 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  the  Privilege  of  Framing  and  Modelling  all 
Bills  by  Virtue  of  which  ^loney  has  been  Levied  on  the  Subject  of  an 
Aid  for  his  Majesty.''***"*  This  assertion  is  significant  in  showing  that 
the  provincial  assembly  recognized  its  likeness  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  In  1762  the  question  arose  again,  whereupon  the  as- 
sembly resolved  that  "by  the  Antient  undoubted  and  Constitutional 
right  and  Privilege  of  this  House  all  Bills  by  which  any  Tax  is  laid 
ought  to  take  their  rise  in  this  House."  They  then  iimnediately  re- 
jected the  bill  because  it  was  initiated  in  the  council. ^^  The  inefiicacy 
of  the  governor's  instructions  and  also  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  most  apparent  in  this  case.^^ 

Joint  conferences  were  another  method  employed  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  In  the  case 
of  a  contested  measure,  an  interesting  arrangement  was  sometimes 
resorted  to.  Upon  agreement  the  assembly  went  in  a  full  body  to  the 
upper  house  to  confer  on  articles  in  dispute.  ^lanagers  were  ap- 
pointed by  each  house  to  debate  the  same.  The  articles  were  thus 
discussed  in  conference  and  then  the  house  returned,  whereupon  one 
of  the  members  made  a  motion  and  the  question  was  put  whether  the 
bill  as  amended  should  pass.®^ 

The  two  houses  also  employed  joint  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a  decision. ^^  In  1764  and  in  1766  the  two  houses  appointed 
joint  committees  to  settle  the  decorum  to  be  observed  between  them.®^ 
Another  common  use  of  the  joint  committee  was  to  inspect  the  burn- 
ing of  old  proclamation  money,  upon  a  new  issue  of  such  currency.®' 

By  these  various  means  of  procedure  a  suggested  measure  passed 
through  the  two  houses,  after  which  remained  only  the  formalities 
of  engrossing  and  obtaining  the  governor's  assent  in  order  to  trans- 
form the  bill  into  a  law.  Which  house  had  the  riiiht  to  order  the 
engrossing  it  is  not  certain.  After  the  third  reading  in  the  upper 
house,  the  bill,  if  approved,  came  back  to  the  assembly  with   tlie 

**Ibid.,  V,  287. 

*'>Ibid.,  VI.  iK)9. 

•'  For  those  instructions  sec  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  IV,  1172-1173. 

"C.  ff,  IV.  401,  .570. 

*>Ihid.,  VI,  278:  IV.  407. 

**  Ibid.,  VI,  126.5:  VII,  296,  346. 

*'Ibid.,  VIII,  393. 
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endorsement,  "ordered  to  be  engrossed. "^^  Eaper  thinks  that  the  up- 
per house  alone  had  the  right  to  order  bills  engrossed.^^  The  records 
give  the  procedure  on  this  point  too  vaguely  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment that  the  lower  house  did  not  have  concurrent  rights  in  this 
matter.  At  any  event,  the  bills  were  returned  to  the  lower  house  with 
instructions  to  be  registered  by  that  house.  Presumably  the  clerk 
of  the  assembly  supervised  this  work. 

The  governor  might  give  his  assent  to  bills  in  two  different  ways. 
He  could  send  a  message  to  the  assembly  requiring  immediate  at- 
tendance of  the  members  upon  him  in  the  council  chamber  with  the 
bills  which  had  been  engrossed  and  there  give  his  assent.®^  The  other 
method  was  initiated  by  the  assembly  itself.  Occasionally  two  mem- 
bers were  sent  to  ask  the  governor  when  he  would  receive  the  house 
vv^ith  the  engrossed  bills.  The  governor  then  sent  a  message  requiring 
the  attendance  of  the  house  with  the  bills. ^^  The  house  waited  upon 
him  in  a  formal  body  led  by  the  speaker  who  presented  the  bills.  The 
governor  then  gave  his  assent  or  rejected  such  bills  as  he  considered 
improper.  The  house  returned  and  the  speaker  duly  reported  the 
governor's  action.^^^  In  I^orth  Carolina  only  occasionally  did  the 
governor  reject  bills.^^^ 

With  this  last  step  a  bill  became  a  law  of  the  colony.  Beyond  this 
point  a  study  of  procedure  does  not  take  us.  It  is  well  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  after  bills  were  agreed  to,  the  governor  within  three  months 
had  to  send  them  to  England  for  approval  or  disallowance  by  the 
crown.  The  assembly  had  no  further  control  over  a  bill  after  it 
formally  presented  the  engrossed  copy  for  the  governor's  assent. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  not  considered  in  detail  the  system  of 

committees  which  prevailed  in  the  J^orth  Carolina  assembly.    Their 

organization  and  work  constituted  an  integTal  part  of  the  procedure 

^If  and  they  were  closely  associated  with  all  phases  of  the  assembly's 

work.  The  functions  of  the  committee  on  the  address  to  the  governor 
have  been  discussed.  This  was  a  select  committee  appointed  for  a 
very  specific  and  immediate  purpose.  Early  in  the  organization  of  a 
new  house,  several  standing  committees  were  also  appointed  to  care 
for  certain  types  of  business.    Of  these  standing  committees,  the 

**Ibid.,  IV,  457;  V,  269,  281. 

•'  Raper,  op.  cit.,  p.  76.    See  also  C.  R.,  V,  269,  291,  304. 

•'  C.  R.,  IV.  406;  V,  309;  VI,  694. 

••/6td.,  VII.  977-978. 

ioolbid..  IV,  515;  V.  490;  VII,  978. 

«»'  Ibid.,  VII,  623-624. 
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committee  on  privileges  and  elections  was  named  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  assembly.  The  rest  of  the  standing  committees,  namely 
on  propositions  and  grievances,  and  on  public  claims  and  accounts 
were  newly  appointed  at  each  session. 

The  committee  on  privileges  and  elections^^^  appointed  on  the  first 
or  second  day  of  the  new  assembly  dealt  with  contested  elections, 
investigated  the  writs  returned  by  the  sheriffs,  and  recommended 
that  the  assembly  take  action  on  the  right  of  elected  members  to  sit. 
This  committee,  as  a  standing  body,  was  larger  than  the  other 
committees.  The  most  interesting  cases  dealt  with  by  this  body 
concerned  claims  to  sit  in  the  assembly.^^^  In  17G0  it  was  resolved 
that  this  committee  should  have  power  to  call  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records  for  their  information.^^* 

The  duties  of  the  sessional  committee  of  propositions  and  griev- 
ances are  but  vaguely  indicated  in  the  journal.  In  general  they 
were  concerned  with  the  consideration  of  those  petitions  for  redress 
of  injuries  or  unfair  settlements  which  the  house  saw  fit  to  put  before 
it.  Sometimes  the  governor's  message  was  discussed  in  this  com- 
mittee. Apparently  this  large  gTOup  was  not  an  especially  active  or 
efficient  body.  We  glean  some  information  as  to  its  actual  working 
in  1746  from  a  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
reported  the  choice  of  a  clerk  to  serve  the  group.^*^^ 

The  period  after  1760  is  significant  because  of  the  many  indica- 
tions of  an  increase  in  the  self-consciousness  of  the  assembly.  In 
accord  with  this  a  new  standing  committee  was  appointed.  This  was 
the  committee  of  correspondence  appointed  to  act  with  the  provincial 
agent  of  the  colony,  resident  in  London.  This  committee  was  in  no 
way  an  independent  body  and  could  act  only  upon  directions  from  the 
assembly.^®^  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittees of  correspondence.  In  1768  this  committee  consisted  of  five 
members  of  the  house,  including  the  speaker,  who  were  to  correspond 
with  the  agent  and  lay  his  communications  before  the  assembly  ^'that 
they  may  be  informed  of  every  circumstance  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  tliis  province."^' 


107 


••'  The  first  royal  assembly  of  1731  acted  as  a  house  on  controverted  elections  and  did  not  appoint 
a  committee  for  that  purpose.  C.  R.,  Ill,  288.  As  the  procedure  developed  more  stability,  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  became  a  rcRular  feature.     See  ibid.,  IV,  814;  VI,  1165. 

'•»/6.d.,  VI.  366.  374.  406.  1154;  IX.  457. 

»*Ibid.,  VI.  364. 

•••/bid..  IV.  824. 

"••C.  R.,  VI.  415.  500.  947;  VII,  132;  VIII.  51.  56-57. 

'"  Ibid..  VII,  973. 
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These  committees,  intimately  connected  as  they  were  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  house,  did  not  present  any  new  or  unusual  feature.  The 
committee  of  public  accounts  and  committee  for  public  claims,  ap- 
pointed partly  by  the  assembly  and  partly  by  the  council  to  work  as 
a  standing  committee,  was,  however,  a  unique  development  in  ISTorth 
Carolina.  Separate  committees  on  accounts  appointed  by  each  house 
to  act  jointly  as  special  committees  were  common  enough  in  the 
colonies,  but  a  joint  permanent  committee  seems  to  have  been  a 
point  of  procedure  peculiar  to  this  province.  One  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  house  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session  was  H;o  appoint 
these  two  committees  each  of  which  was  then  enlarged  by  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  council.  It  was  their  duty  to  state  and  settle 
public  claims  and  accounts.^*^^  These  claims  were  then  read  in  the 
house,  agreed  to,  and  sent  to  the  council  for  concurrence.^^^  The 
manner  in  which  the  appointment  of  this  committee  worked  out 
is  interesting.  At  first  glance  the  mere  fact  of  a  joint  standing 
committee  indicated  a  close  harmony  between  the  two  houses.  In 
actual  fact,  the  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  council  was 
so  much  smaller  than  the  number  representing  the  lower  house  that 
the  committee  was  completely  controlled  by  the  latter  body.  In 
1769  there  was  but  one  member  from  the  council  and  eleven  from 
the  assembly.^^^ 

Fortunately  the  records  give  more  detail  regarding  the  procedure 
within  these  two  joint  committees.  Although  the  journal  does  not 
always  record  the  meeting  place  of  this  committee,  we  know  that  in 
1769  it  met  at  a  Mr.  Frazier's  house  where  Richard  Caswell  was 
chosen  chairman.  The  clerk  was  then  appointed  and  ordered  to  an- 
nounce that  it  proposed  to  meet  at  John  Sitgreaves'  house  the 
next  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  every  evening  thereafter  during 
that  session  of  the  assembly.^^^  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  internal  organization  of  any  of  the  special 
committees  of  the  house,  this  evidence  as  to  the  working  hours  of  the 
committee  on  accounts  is  most  interesting.  Between  the  council  and 
the  lower  house  there  arose  a  conflict  over  the  appointment  of  the 
clerk  of  the  permanent  joint  committees.    The  lower  house  had  as- 

•»•  Ibid.,  Ill,  275.  282,  318-320;  IV,  738;  IX,  141.    See  Harlow,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

"'Ibid.,  VII.  973. 

""  C.  R.,  VIII,  141.  Ordinarily  the  discrepancy  in  i-epresentation  was  not  as  great  as  this,  there 
boinj?  usually  two  or  three  from  the  council  to  five  or  nine  from  the  assembly.  See  ibid.,  V,  250.  523, 
628.  529.  531,  965;  VI,  368,  375:  IX,  146;  Harlow,  op.  cit..  p.  56. 

>"  C.  R.,  VI,  388;  VIII,  141. 
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sumed  the  right  to  name  that  officer,  until  the  council  in  1736  pro- 
tested and  forced  the  assembly  to  admit  the  right  of  the  upper  house 
to  participate  in  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of 
public  claims/^^  Immediately  after  the  lower  house  had  assented  to 
this  equal  status,  the  council  willingly  agreed  to  the  nominee  of  the 
assembly. 

!N^ot  only  did  the  procedure  of  the  assembly  include  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  standing  bodies"^  but  it  admitted  also  special  commit- 
tees to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  business.  These  could  be  appointed  at 
any  time  to  consider  any  kind  of  business  before  the  assembly."*  By 
far  the  greatest  use  made  of  special  committees,  however,  was  to 
prepare  bills."®  The  members  of  these  committees  were  appointed 
by  motion  from  the  floor  of  the  house,  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
fashion."^  The  chairmen  of  the  committees  were  not,  apparently, 
named  by  the  speaker,  but  chosen  by  the  committees  themselves,  as 
the  clerks  were.^"  It  is  probable  that  most  committee  work  was 
done  after  the  daily  sessions.  The  arrangements  were  crude  and  in- 
efficient in  most  cases.^^®  We  have  evidence  that  some  basic  rules 
of  procedure  were  in  use  in  the  committee  meetings.  Even  as  early 
as  1735  the  house  ordered  that  in  the  future  no  message  should  be 
received  in  the  house  from  any  of  the  committees  unless  upon  the 
order  of  such  a  committee  and  delivered  in  writing  by  a  member  of 
the  group."'^  On  the  w^hole  the  committees  of  the  Xorth  Carolina 
assembly  were  not  fundamentally  necessary  in  conducting  business. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  noticing  the  comparatively  few  times, 
considering  all  the  bills  proposed,  that  these  bills  were  committed  for 
discussion.  The  ease  with  which  the  house  as  a  whole  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  matters  which  properly  fell  under  the  care  of  a  distinct 
committee  is  further  proof  that  much  work  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  use  of  committees. 

Thus  the  most  common  method  which  the  assemblv  used  to  in- 
vestigate  any  matters  concerning  legislation  before  it  was  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.    The  members  could  discuss  bills  and 


"1  See  ibid.,  IV,  232,  234. 

"•  Harlow,  op.  cit.,  p.  260,  lists  the  standinft  committees  in  North  Carolina  in  1770  as.  Accounts, 
Claims,  Propositions  and  Grievances,  and  PriviloRes  and  Elections. 
"«  C.  R.,  VIH.  118,  125,  326,  448. 

>'•  For  examples  see  ibid.,  IV,  723;  V,  256;  VI.  399;  VII.  370.  380;  IX.  476. 
"•  C.  R..  IX.  212.     Also  see  Harlow,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
•"  Harlow,  op  cit  ,  p.  109. 

"•  C.  R.,  V.  975.     Harlow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  112,  113. 
"•C.  R.,  IV.  125. 
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amend  them,  consider  the  governor's  message,  decide  controverted 
election  cases,  and  care  for  grievances  whenever  these  matters  were 
not  turned  over  to  committees.  Ways  and  means  of  raising  money 
for  granting  an  aid  to  the  king  were  usually  considered  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house/^*^  In  taking  action  on  possible  cases  of 
impeachment  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  was  used  to  decide 
on  the  wisdom  of  preferring  such  charges/ ^^ 

The  method  of  changing  from  a  formal  sitting  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  was  simple,  although  recorded  in  a  formal  manner. 
On  a  motion,  the  house  voted  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  This  done,  the  committee  chose  a  chairman  who  occu- 
pied the  speaker's  chair.  ^^ After  some  time  spent  therein"  as  the 
journal  reads,  during  which  discussions  and  debates  in  an  informal 
manner  were  carried  on,  the  speaker  resumed  his  chair.  Thereupon 
the  chairman  reported  to  him  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee.  These  findings  the  house  then  voted  on  in  regular  pro- 
cedure. In  1760,  the  house  in  a  controversy  with  Governor  Dobbs 
made  use  of  this  form  of  procedure  to  thwart  him.  Dobbs  sent  a 
message  to  the  house  to  demand  its  immediate  attendance  so  that  he 
could  pass  on  the  bills,  and  so  terminate  the  session.  The  house,  when 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  his  messenger,  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  and  accordingly  told  the  messenger  that  as 
the  house  was  in  committee,  he  could  not  be  admitted.  The  doors  were 
ordered  locked  and  the  members  were  pledged  to  secrecy  on  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  penalty  of  expulsion.^^^  When  the  house  finished  the 
business,  after  five  hours,  they  received  the  governor's  message. 

The  governor  of  the  colony  held  a  very  important  place  in  the 
external  aspects  of  legislative  procedure.  With  the  governor,  as  noted, 
rested  the  sole  power  of  calling  the  colonial  assembly.^^^  This  fact 
alone  must  ever  have  reminded  a  too  self-important  assembly  that 
limits  existed  to  its  independence.  With  this  check  upon  its  sum- 
mons and  with  the  governor's  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve,  a  right 
which  was  never  questioned,  the  lower  house  was  confined  to  a  certain 
range  of  activity.  In  its  executive  capacity  the  council  supported 
the  governor,  advising  him,  for  instance,  about  calling  and  dissolving 

'«»  For  illustrations  see  ibid.,  Ill,  288,  291;  IV,  499.  500;  V,  250,  725;  VI.  155,  195,  379.  896;  VIII,  121, 
330.  331.    Even  under  the  proprietors  this  method  of  discussion  was  normal.    Ibid.,  II,  610,  611. 
"»'  For  illustrations  see  C.  R.,  IV,  503,  510. 
^"Ibid.,  VI,  247-248. 
>«»/6id.,  IV,  461. 
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the  assembly.  Not  only  did  the  governor  exercise  influence  over  the 
assembly  by  these  means,  but  also  by  his  messages  which  were  de- 
livered at  the  beginning  of  each  session  and  upon  all  special  occa- 
sions when  needful.  ^"^  The  governor  in  common  with  the  council  did 
not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  actions  of  the  lower  house  when  a  conflict 
arose.  In  complaining  of  one  of  the  messages  sent  by  the  assembly 
to  him,  Burrington,  in  1731,  declared  that  it  was  ''no  breech  of 
Priviledge  to  say  that  the  language  of  your  last  Message  was  very 
Coarse  and  Rough  and  certainly  wanted  the  Respect  due  to  a  Person 
in  my  station  which  you  will  in  time  be  Convinced  of  and  obliged 
to  alter  your  Method. "^^^  In  periods  of  antagonism  between  the 
governor  and  assembly,  the  latter  sometimes  demanded  that  the 
executive  lay  copies  of  his  instructions  before  the  house.  In  1731 
the  assembly  added  to  this  demand  the  specification  that  'Svhat  he 
shall  think  proper  to  say  about  the  instructions  be  put  into  writing."^^® 
Due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  North  Carolina's  governors  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  come  into  open  conflict  with  the  legislative  body, 
the  records  are  unusually  well  filled  with  such  peremptory  demands 
on  both  sides. 

The  governor  occasionally  communicated  with  the  assembly  by  a 
verbal  message,^'"^^  but  usually  communications  between  him  and  the 
assembly  were  carried  on  by  short  written  messages.  He  was  asked 
to  issue  writs  of  election  through  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  fill 
vacancies ;  he  concurred  Avith  all  money  warrants  issued  by  the  as- 
sembly and  council ;  and  he  assented  to  or  vetoed  all  bills.^^^  The  gov- 
ernor could  suggest  legislation  but  seldom  did  so.^"^  The  assembly  it- 
self exercised  without  question  the  right  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day. 
The  governor,  however,  had  power,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
to  prorogue  the  assembly.  The  prorogation  could  be  effected  either 
by  calling  the  house  before  him  to  hear  it  pronounced,  or  by  procla- 
mation.^^^  If  done  in  the  former  manner,  the  speaker  with  the  house 
returned  and  there  repeated  the  announcement  of  the  prorogation.^^^ 
Whether  or  not  the  house  could  ask  for  a  prorogation  is  not  clear. 

'•<  Through  the  governor  the  assembly  was  able  to  addiess  the  king  on  colonial  affairs.  Sec  C.  R., 
V,  714. 

'»» Ibid.,  Ill,  270.    See  also  ibid.,  Ill,  613;  IV,  241. 

"•/6Vd..  Ill,  263. 

i*nbid.,  VI,  161. 

'"/6jrf.,  Ill,  263,  481;  V,  309. 

'"Ibid.,  IV,  1065. 

"°  Sec  C.  R.,  II,  576,  617,  622,  for  a  oontroversv  inulor  the  proprietors  about  illoRnl  prorogations  of 
the  assembly.     For  prorogations  sec  ibid..  Ill,  540,  622;  IV,  534,  1179;  VI.  520. 

»•'  Ibid.,  IV,  534,  752. 
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Prorogations  terminated  a  session  of  the  assembly.  Adjournments 
could  be  made  during  the  session  for  a  few  days  only.^^^  Dissolution, 
which  ended  the  life  of  the  assembly  then  sitting,  was  accomplished 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  prorogation/^^  Dissolution  by  proclamation, 
however,  was  used  in  the  majority  of  cases.  With  this  mention  of 
dissolution,  the  story  of  the  organization  of  the  assembly  as  a  legis- 
lative body  ends. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  procedure  in  !North  Carolina  brings 
out  several  definite  facts.  First  among  these  is  the  steady  and  constant 
growth  in  the  dignity  and  formality  of  the  assembly.  This  was 
influenced,  doubtless,  by  the  increase  in  wealth  and  refinement  which 
the  colony  enjoyed,  especially  after  1760.  A  study  of  the  gradual 
changes  in  parliamentary  habits  indicates  that  the  house  was  quite 
aware  of  its  position  of  importance.  For  this  reason  the  assembly 
looked  to  England  for  models  of  conduct,  which  might  express  such  a 
growing  conception  of  power,  and  found  there  the  usages  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  singularly  well  adapted  to  its  new  needs. 
As  this  change  went  on,  we  are,  however,  confronted  with  the  para- 
doxical situation  that  the  colony  maintained  its  own  peculiarities  in 
the  work  of  legislation,  with  no  attempt  to  conform  to  English 
methods  on  this  point.  Accordingly  the  bills  continued  to  be  read  in 
a  way  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  practice  of  parliament. 

The  relations  between  the  two  houses  in  IsTorth  Carolina  were  ex- 
ceptionally close,  neither  maintaining  the  somewhat  formal  aloofness 
common  to  two  bodies  of  a  legislature.  Part  of  this  may  have  been  due 
to  the  political  situation  in  the  colony  which  allowed  a  small  group 
of  leaders  to  control  the  activities  of  the  council  as  well  as  those  of 
the  assembly.  This  does  not,  however,  sufficiently  account  for  these 
peculiarities  in  procedure,  and  we  must,  therefore,  believe  that  the 
legislative  organization  was  not  the  result  of  temporary  and  uncertain 
circumstance  but  a  distinct  and  fixed  wav  of  doinff  business  diiferent 
from  that  prevailing  in  England  and  in  most  of  the  royal  colonies. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  within  the  colony  itself  the  assembly, 
considered  locally,  took  steps  to  define  its  growing  self-importance. 


'•»  Ibid.,  VI,  248.  In  1731  Rurrincton  prorogued  the  house  saj'ing:  "I  fear  it  will  be  of  little  purpose 
to  keep  you  any  longer  together,"  because  the  transaction  of  business  was  so  hindered  by  the  "divi- 
sions, the  Heats,  and  the  Indecencies  of  your  debates."    Ibid.,  Ill,  233. 

>»>  Ibid.,  Ill,  415;  IV,  352,  616,  719;  VII,  135;  VIII,  37.  See  ibid.,  VI,  331,  for  the  governor's  reasons 
laid  before  the  council  for  wishing  to  dissolve  the  assembly.  Ibid.,  VIII,  38,  gives  the  form  of  a  procla- 
mation of  dissolution. 
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The  change  after  1760  to  a  more  direct  reliance  on  English  methods 
in  all  points  is  impressive.  The  records  themselves  are  better  written, 
with  more  detail  and  with  greater  care.  The  introduction  of  the 
mace  bearer  and  the  chaplain  are  minor  items  in  themselves,  but 
point  to  a  steady  growth  in  the  dignity  and  consciousness  of  the 
house.  A  greater  elaboration  also  took  place  in  the  use  of  committees 
in  discussions.  From  these  changes  we  receive  an  impression,  but 
only  an  impression,  that  a  corresponding  improvement  appeared  in 
the  manners,  dress,  and  conduct  of  the  assemblymen  themselves. 
The  erection  of  Tryon's  palace,  providing  a  fine  building  and  a 
permanent  capitol  as  a  center  for  the  assembly's  activities,  must  have 
been  an  impetus  to  such  improvement. 

We  find,  too,  in  the  years  after  the  first  royal  assembly  met,  more 
thought  given  to  the  place  of  the  assembly  as  a  body  representing  the 
colony  in  opposition  to  the  governor  and  the  council,  who  maintained 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Although  this  contrast  was  often  unim- 
portant, and  must  not  be  overstressed,  its  existence  should  be  recog- 
nized. Frequent  claims  were  based  on  the  old  charter  of  1665,  al- 
though, legally,  the  purchase  of  the  colony  by  the  crown  nullified  the 
special  privileges  conceded  in  it.  In  spite  of  the  control  of  the  mother 
country  through  the  colonial  relationship,  it  is  clear  that  the  members 
of  the  [N^orth  Carolina  assembly  definitely  considered  themselves  as 
possessing  rights  apart  from  those  graciously  granted  by  the  king. 
This  tendency  to  independent  action,  so  frowned  upon  in  England  by 
such  bodies  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  a  growth  parallelling  the 
gains  made  by  the  English  parliament  of  the  same  period.  The 
colonial  assembly  was  not  content  to  accept  an  organization  of  its 
business  directed  by  the  crown,  but  appealed,  upon  occasion,  to  the 
privileges  of  parliament  as  over  and  above  the  governor's  instructions 
issued  by  the  king. 


MOSES  WADDEL  AND  THE  WILLINGTON 

ACADEMY 

By  Ralph  M.  Lyon 

In  an  article  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1929, 
Count  Hermann  Keyserling  expressed  the  belief  that  the  South  is 
the  only  section  of  America  where  a  real  culture  can  be  produced. 
Only  in  this  region  have  complete  individuals  lived.  Here  and  only 
here  can  a  uniqueness,  an  individuality  which  leads  to  a  development 
of  complete  souls,  flourish.^  Writing  in  a  similar  vein  John  Crowe 
Ransom,  the  Nashville  poet,  says,  ''The  South  is  unique  on  this 
continent  for  having  founded  and  defended  a  culture  which  was  ac- 
cording to  the  European  principles  of  culture;  and  the  European 
principles  had  better  look  to  the  South  if  they  are  to  be  perpetuated 
in  this  country/'^  The  same  point  of  view  characterizes  a  symposium 
entitled  Fll  Take  My  Stand,  by  Twelve  Southerners,  which  has  lately 
been  published  by  Harpers.^  In  the  field  of  education  these  thinkers 
criticize  our  public  schools,  and  desire  a  return  to  the  ante-bellum 
system  of  formal  training.  Indeed,  a  great  glorification  of  the  acad- 
emy, which  was  the  most  characteristic  school  of  the  pre-war  South, 
is  presented.  With  the  lapse  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Colonial 
Period     .     .     . 

the  South  found  a  means  of  transmitting  to  its  own  people  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  classical  education,  by  the  growth  of  an  institution  that 
never,  to  the  same  degree,  affected  the  North.  This  institution  was  the 
academy.  It  was  by  its  means  and  operation  that  the  older  Southern 
life  and  culture  became  what  it  was,  and  remained  until  the  catastrophe 
of  1861-5.  .  .  .  The  academies  solved  the  problem  of  [the]  gap 
between  the  acquisition  of  mere  knowledge  and  the  "acquisition  of  power 
for  independent  work"  by  putting  their  pupils  into  direct  contact,  not 
with  undisputed  masses  of  information  and  up-to-date  apparatus,  but 
with  such  teachers  as  could  be  found.  Their  object  was  to  teach  nothing 
that  the  teacher  himself  had  not  mastered,  and  could  not  convey  to  his 
pupils.  Their  training  was  therefore  classical  and  humanistic,  rather 
than  scientific  and  technical — as  most  of  the  available  teachers  were 
products  of  the  older  European  and  American  schools.* 

>  "The  South— America's  Hope."  pp.  605-608. 

>  "The  South  Defends  Its  Heritage,"  Harper's  Maaazine,  June,  1929,  p.  109. 
•Twelve  Southerners,  I'll  Take  My  Stand,  New  York,  1930. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  98-99,  103. 
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Apropos  of  these  observations  it  should  be  profitable  to  inquire 
briefly  into  the  history  of  this  most  characteristic  Southern  institu- 
tion and  review  the  work  of  probably  the  most  famous  of  the  ante- 
bellum academies.  In  America  the  academy  was  a  ^'product  of  the 
frontier  period  of  national  development  and  the  laissez  faire  theory 
of  government."  Frequently  it  was  motivated  by  "denominational 
interest  and  sectarian  pride."  At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury this  institution  had  become  the  most  common  type  of  secondary 
school  in  the  country.  In  the  South  the  academies  were  of  two  types, 
the  modest  local  institution  which  was  sometimes  called  the  ''old 
field  school/'  and  the  more  pretentious,  more  permanent  school  with 
a  wider  patronage.  While  fees  were  commonly  charged,  the  academies 
were  democratic  in  character,  and  usually  the  idea  of  individual 
development  was  dominant.  Generally  speaking  the  schools  served 
the  educational  needs  of  the  entire  community.  In  the  South  these 
institutions  became  most  popular,  and  by  1850  Virginia  had  317, 
:N'ortli  Carolina  272,  Georgia  219,  and  South  Carolina  202.' 

Judged  by  the  eminence  of  its  graduates,  Willington  Academy, 
in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  ante-bellum  schools  of  the  South.  The  master  of  this  ''sylvan 
retreat"  was  Moses  Waddel,  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Waddel  and  Sara  Morrow  Waddel  emiorated  from  Countv 
Down,  Ireland,  and  landed  in  Charleston  in  January,  1767.  At- 
tracted to  North  Carolina  by  tales  of  the  fertility  of  the  Yadkin  River 
region,  they  settled  in  Rowan,  now  Iredell  County.  Here  on  July 
29,  1770,  Moses,  a  son  of  this  union,  was  born.  He  was  a  sickly 
child  and  kept  close  to  the  fireside.  Early  in  life  he  gave  promise 
of  academic  success,  so  he  was  sent  to  various  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  the  age  of  six  he  went  to  a  Mr.  McKown,  and  later 
received  instruction  from  Dr.  James  Hall,  a  Princeton  gi-aduate, 
who  kept  Clio's  Nursery.  Following  the  capture  of  Charleston  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  the  British  penetrated  into  the  Piedmont  region  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  this  school  was  temporarily  closed.  Closes  received 
no  further  formal  training  until  1782.  By  the  summer  of  1784  he 
had  completed  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  arithme- 
tic, Euclid's  elements,  geography,  moral  philosophy,  and  criticism 
under  Messrs.  Newton  and  Yongue,  assistants  to  Hall. 

•  Summarized  from  Knight,  K.  W.,  The  Academy  Movement  in  the  South,  Chapel  Hill.  1920. 
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The  next  two  years  youn^  Waddel  taught  Latin  and  English 
scholars  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  and  then  went  on  an  un- 
explained '^expedition'^  to  Georgia.  There  he  taught  a  little,  but  ^^in 
consequence  of  Indian  troubles  on  this  frontier,  he  relinquished  this 
school  .  .  .  and  returned  to  North  Carolina  to  visit  his  friends.'^ 
In  1788  his  parents  moved  to  Greene  County,  Georgia,  and  here 
Moses  opened  another  school.  During  these  years  the  young  teacher 
was  beset  by  the  temptations  of  youth.  Dancing,  card  playing,  and 
cider  drinking  appear  to  have  been  the  leisure  time  activities  of  the 
normal  young  man  of  this  frontier  community,  and  the  record  says 
Waddel  was  troubled  by  his  desire  to  participate.  But  the  spirit 
finally  overcame  the  flesh,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  moral  victory, 
Moses  decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  planned  to  complete  his 
education  at  Hampden-Sidney  College.  Spending  exactly  eight 
months  and  twenty-six  days  at  the  Virginia  school,  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1791.®  Among  the  eight  seniors  with  Moses  Waddel 
six  have  left  distinguished  records.  President  William  Henry  Har- 
rison and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M.  Bibb  were  members 
of  this  class.^ 

After  he  received  his  license,  Waddel  preached  on  the  islands 
around  Charleston  and  at  Dorchester,  South  Carolina.  In  April 
1794  he  settled  in  Georgia.  Near  Appling  in  Columbia  County  he 
opened  a  school  with  the  intention  of  teaching  and  preaching  at  the 
same  time.  Later  he  moved  his  school  to  the  town  of  Appling.  Here 
William  H.  Crawford,  ''the  gTeatest  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,"® 
received  all  of  his  formal  education.  In  the  sketch  of  Crawford  in 
the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  U.  B.  Phillips  says  the 
schooling  under  Waddel  ''modified  the  outlook  of  the  youth,  which 
doubtless  would  otherwise  have  been  that  of  the  plantation  squires 
roughened  by  contact  with  a  crude  frontier."®  During  the  second 
year  the  gifted  Georgian  was  usher,  assisting  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  philosophy.  J.  E.  D.  Shipp,  Crawford's  biographer,  calls  this 
academy  "the  nursery  of  Georgia's  most  distinguished  sons,  in  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  religion."^^ 

•  Summarized  from  Waddel,  J.  N.,  Memorials  of  Academic  Life,  Richmond,  1891,  pp.  25-42. 
»  Letter  to  the  w.iter  from  the  Registrar,  Hampdon-Sidney  College,  March  21,  1927. 

•  Meriwether,  Colyer,  "History  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,"  Circulars  of  Information, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1888,  p.  41. 

•Volume  IV,  p.  528. 

"Giant  Days,  or  the  Life  and  Times  of  William  H.  Crawford,  Americus  (Ga.),  1909,  p.  30. 
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Soon  after  Waddel's  establishment  at  Appling  an  event  occurred 
which  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  his  future  career.  He  went  to 
preach  at  the  Calhoun  settlement  across  the  Savannah  Kiver,  some 
fifty  miles  away,  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina.  There  he 
met  Cathrine  Calhoun,  his  hrst  wife,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  his  most 
distinguished  pupil. ^^  In  about  a  year  Moses  Waddel  married  Miss 
Calhoun  and  young  John  Caldwell  came  to  study  under  his  brother- 
in-law.  But  this  period  of  training  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of 
Patrick  Calhoun  and  of  Mrs.  Waddel.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
AVaddel  suspended  his  school  and  John  Calhoun  went  back  home  to 
help  manage  the  plantation.^ ^  In  the  few  months  at  Appling,  Cal- 
houn had  saturated  his  mind  with  Rollins'  and  Robertson's  histories 
and  had  delved  into  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

For  several  years  Moses  Waddel  did  not  teach ;  but  having  married 
a  second  time  in  1800,  he  moved  the  next  year  to  Vienna,  a  to\\Ti 
on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah,  and  opened  a  school. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  now  nineteen,  returned  to  his  formal  studies  and 
within  two  years  was  prepared  for  the  junior  class  at  Yale  College.^^ 
At  Vienna  he  had  learned  to  think,^^  and  he  found  himself  superior 
to  most  of  his  classmates  in  New  Haven. 

In  1804  Waddel  moved  to  W^illington,  a  community  about  six 
miles  south  of  Vienna.  Near  Willington  a  group  of  French  Hugue- 
nots had  settled  in  1764.  Led  by  the  redoubtable  Jean  Louis  Gibert, 
these  Calvinists  had  remained  a  closely  knit  band  down  to  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution,  but  after  independence  it  is  probable 
that  the  flock  could  not  be  held  together.  At  any  rate,  Pierre  Gibert, 
their  leader,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  realized  the  educational 
and  religious  needs  of  his  people,  and  was  instrumental  in  getting 
Moses  Waddel  to  locate  a  school  at  Willington.  He  was  later  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  establishment  of  the  church  connected  with  the 
school  which  drew  its  membership  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Calhoun  settlement  and  the  Hugiienots  of  New  Bordeaux^* 

It  was  the  school  at  Willington  which  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  an  American  Eton,  and  here  Waddel  won  the  cognomen,  "the 


"  Annxinl  Report  t)f  thf  Afnericnn  Historical  Axsocintion  for  the  i/enr  1899,  Calhoun  Corrosponilonce 
(edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jiimeson).  vol.  II,  Washinfrton,  lltOO,  pp.  70,  71. 

'•  Moics.  W.  M.,  The  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  Vol.  I.  New  York.  1917,  p.  50. 

i*  Ibid.,  p.  78. 

"  Pincknoy,  G.  M..  Life  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Charleston.  1903.  p.  10. 

"  Sunininrized  from  Hirech,  A.  H.,  The  Huguenots  of  Colonial  South  Carolina,  Durham.  1928.  pp. 
34-40,  84-86. 
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Carolina  Dr.  Arnold."^^  The  first  schoolhoiise  was  a  log  cabin  of 
two  rooms,  ^Ventilated  by  a  wide,  open  passage."  For  a  time  the 
smaller  of  these  rooms  was  used  by  the  primary  pupils  taught  by 
Moses  Waddel  Dobbins;  later  as  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  academy  increased,  the  lower  school  was  discontinued.  The  larger 
room  was  a  recitation  hall,  ^ sprayer  room,  court  room,  and  general 
convocation  room  for  all  matters  concerning  the  school.  It  was  with- 
out seats,  and  just  large  enough  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  standing  erect,  close  pressed,  and  leave  a  circle  of  six  feet 
diameter  at  the  door,  for  jigs  and  cotillions  at  the  teacher's  regular 
soirees,  every  Monday  morning."^^  The  street  in  front  of  the  academy 
was  dotted  with  a  great  number  of  smaller  log  cabins  "peeping  out 
here  and  there  from  among  the  Chinquapin  bushes — some  with  little 
pipes  of  wooden  chimneys  plastered  with  mud — others  more  pre- 
tentiously built  of  brick  looking  decrepit  and  ricketty ;  yet  supplying 
all  that  the  erratic  wishes  of  a  student  might  require."^®  Most  of 
these  cabins  were  built  by  the  students  themselves.  "They  served  for 
study-houses  in  cold  or  rainy  weather,  though  the  students  were 
allowed  to  study  where  they  pleased  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
monitors.  The  common  price  of  a  building,  on  front  row,  water  proof, 
and  easily  chinked,  was  five  dollars.  .  .  ."^^  In  his  eulogy  on 
Waddel,  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet  described  the  scene  in  the 
following  lang-uage  :^ 


.20 


The  miniature  village  of  Student's  architecture  in  its  woodland 
cloister  is  full  before  me.  There  stands  the  double-chambered  old 
capitol  of  rude  material,  looking  gravely  down  the  little  street  on  the 
one  hand,  and  over  a  lovely  streamlet,  winding  through  a  beautiful 
beech-covered  plain  on  the  other.  From  the  brow  of  the  gentle  emi- 
nence on  which  stands  the  venerable  old  pile,  a  shrub-embowered  path 
descends,  to  a  bold  gushing  fountain  at  its  foot.  The  nodules  around 
are  crowded  with  huts,  studies,  dormitories,  dwellings,  and  in  the  dells 
between,  are  artificial  bowers  and  hermitages  of  shelving  rock.  It  is 
recreation's  hour,  and  the  street,  better  called  the  arena,  is  noisy  with 
sports.  In  various  exercises  and  pastimes  is  Carolinian  and  Georgian 
rivalry  seen  in  spirited,  but  friendly  contest — would  that  it  had  been 

'•Grayson,  W.  J.,  Life  of  James  Louis  Petigru,  Charleston,  1866,  p.  34. 

"  Longstreet,  A.  B.,  Master  William  Mitten,  Macon,  1864,  p.  67. 

«•  Howe,  George,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  Vol.  IL  Charleston,  1883, 
p.  143. 

'•  Longstreet,  loc.  oil. 

>»  "Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Services  of  the  Late  Rev.  Moses  Waddel,  D.D.,"  Augusta,  1841,  pp.  7-8. 
(Original  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Greene,  Abbeville,  S.  C.) 
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buried  there,  or  that  it  had  brought  its  spirit  away  with  it !  Some 
wander  in  social  rambles  through  the  grove — many  ply  their  studies  for- 
getful of  the  respite — some  loll  fatigued  by  the  fountain — while  others 
in  pensive  mood,  steal  away  to  the  concert  of  brook  and  birds,  and 
register  their  names  on  the  gray  beeches  which  overshadow  and  sustain 
the  choristers.  In  that  little  community,  young,  gay,  healthful  and 
happy,  I  recognize  some  who  are  now  before  me,  the  fathers  of  the  age. 

After  a  great  revival  period  in  1809  the  leaders  of  Willington  de- 
cided to  establish  a  church.  Looking  to  Waddel  as  a  possible  pastor, 
they  suggested  and  finally  built  a  combination  schoolhouse  and 
church.  There  were  four  convenient  recitation  rooms  that  housed 
the  academy  and  a  chapel  which  was  used  by  the  school  on  week  days 
and  the  community  on  Sunday. ^^ 

The  famous  "Old  Moses"  who  commanded  this  ''classical  camp" 
has  been  described  as  a  man  of  about  five  feet  nine  inches, 

of  stout  muscular  frame,  and  a  little  inclined  to  corpulency.  In  limb, 
nearly  perfect.  His  head  was  uncommonly  large,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  dark  hair.  His  forehead  was  projecting,  and  in  nothing 
else  more  remarkable.  His  eyes  were  grey  and  overshadowed  by  thick, 
heavy  eye-brows,  always  closely  knit  in  his  calmest  hours,  and  almost 
over-lapping  in  his  angry  moods.  His  nose  was  bluntly  acquiline.  His 
lips  were  rather  thick,  and  generally  closely  compressed.  His  com- 
plexion was  slightly  adust.  His  tout  ensemble  was,  as  we  have  said, 
extremely  austere;  but  it  was  false  to  his  heart;  for  he  was  benevolent 
.     .     .     and  kind.-^ 

In  this  wooded  retreat  between  1804  and  1819,  Dr.  Waddel  taught 
the  larger  portion  of  the  four  thousand  students  who  are  reputed  to 
have  received  instruction  from  him.^^  The  yearly  enrollment,  which 
was  drawn  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  been 
variously  estimated  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty.**^*  The  success  of  the  master  has  been  attributed  to  various  fac- 
tors. While  few  of  his  students  credit  him  with  great  scholarship,  he 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  Latin  that  he  would  hear  Virgil  lessons 
with  his  eyes  closed.    Wade  says  "he  knew  thoroughly  the  subjects 

•'  Howe,  op  cit.,  p.  144. 
»»  Longstreet,  Mitten,  pp.  71-72. 

"  SprftRue.  W.  B.,  Annah  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  IV,  New  Yoik,  1S58.  p.  66.    In  1807  the  South 
Carolina  College  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  Moses  Waddel. 
•♦  Grayson,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
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boys  were  taught,  the  old  Tripos,  and,  besides,  he  was  an  excellent 
French  scholar."^^  But 

it  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished.  In  that  char- 
acter, he  stands  almost  unrivalled.  Indeed,  he  may  be  justly  considered 
as  the  father  of  classical  education,  in  the  upper  country  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  excellence  in  that  character  depended  not 
so  much  on  extensive  or  profound  learning,  as  a  felicitous  combination 
of  qualities  for  the  government  of  boys,  and  communicating  to  them 
what  he  knew.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  exciting  emulation 
among  them,  and  in  obtaining  the  good  will  of  all  but  the  worthless 


26 


Longstreet,  himself  a  college  president,  believed  his  success  lay 

in  his  sleepless  vigilance  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of  his  scholars; 
the  equity  and  impartiality  of  his  discipline,  and  his  fairness  in  enforc- 
ing it;  his  ready  insight  into  the  character  of  youth,  and  his  skill  in 
improving  it,  either  by  prompt  correction  or  speedy  commendation,  as 
seemed  to  him  best;  and  in  his  well-regulated  familiarity  with  them, 
which  made  him  at  all  times  accessible  to  them,  without  lessening  their 
respect  for  him.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  he  had  the  faculty,  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  of  developing  the  native  powers  of  the  youthful 
mind.^" 

In  the  biogTaphical  note  to  Legare's  Writings  Mary  S.  Legare  said 
of  Waddel :  ''His  range  of  anything  like  erudition  was  probably  not 
large ;  but  within  it  he  was  exact,  methodical  and  rigid — a  man  to 
teach  well,  so  far  as  he  did  it,  by  governing  well.  .  .  .'^^^  Judge 
Wardlaw,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  Abbeville  pupils,  said  Dr. 
Waddel  was  not  a  great  scholar,  but  he  was  an  excellent  teacher. ^^ 
William  J.  Grayson,  who  came  to  Willington  from  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  thought  his  organization  and  government  largely  responsible 
for  his  success  as  a  teacher. ^^  In  a  sketch  of  George  McDuffie, 
Armistead  Burt  of  Abbeville  said  Waddel  ''possessed  in  an  especial 
degree  the  qualities — physical,  mental,  and  moral — to  be  an  instructor 
and  governor  of  youth,  and  particularly  to  be  the  principal  of  a  high 
school. "^^  Governor  Gilmer,  one  of  his  Georgia  pupils,  wrote :  "He 
was  for  a  long  time  the  most  useful  and  successful  teacher  in  tlie 

»»  Wade,  J.  D.,  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  New  York,  1924,  p.  25. 
'•Calhoun,  John  C.,  in  Sprague,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
*'  LonRHtrcct,  A.  B.,  in  Sprague,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

"  Legar^,  Hugh  S.,  Writings,  edited  bv  Mary  S.  Tjegar6,  Vol.  I,  Charleston,  1846,  p.  xvi. 
«•  Abbeville  Press  and  Banner,  July  28,  1886. 

•"Gravson,  op.  cit.;  Letter  to  the  writer  fioni  Professor  Yates  Snowden,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1930. 

»'  Meriwether,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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Southern  country.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  his  calling,  and  was 
a  most  admirable  example  of  the  superiority  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  untiring  industry  in  the  empolyraents  of  life,  over  genius  and 
accomplishments."^^  David  Ramsay,  who  sent  two  sons  from  Charles- 
ton to  Willington,  described  Waddel's  methods  in  his  History  of 
South  Carolina  as  follows : 

The  sagacious  preceptor  quickly  finds  out  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  each  student,  and  is  the  first  to  discover  aberrations  from  the  straight 
line  of  propriety.  By  nipping  mischief  in  the  bud,  he  prevents  its 
coming  to  any  serious  height.  By  patience  in  teaching,  and  minutely 
explaining  what  is  difficult,  he  secures  the  aifections  of  his  pupils  and 
smooths  their  labors;  while  at  the  same  time  judicious  praise  rouses 
ambition,  and  kindles  in  their  breasts  an  ardent  love  for  improvement, 
and  an  eagerness  to  deserve  and  gain  applause.^* 

While  many  of  his  pupils  had  extraordinary  talents,  they  would 
not  have  achieved  such  distinction  had  Waddel  not  kindled  in  them 
a  zeal  for  learning.  The  master  had  an  unusual  ability  for  getting 
work  out  of  boys.  As  an  inspirer  of  youth  he  was  particularly  re- 
markable.^* Hugh  S.  Legare,  who  has  been  called  ^'the  most  culti- 
vated mind  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  and  perhaps 
the  best  linguist  and  most  widely  read  man  in  America  ...  at 
the  time  of  his  death  .  .  ."^^  attributed  his  love  of  the  Hellenistic 
studies  to  the  influence  of  Waddel,  and  Augustus  Baldwin  Long- 
street  always  credited  his  Willington  teacher  w^ith  the  changes  re- 
sponsible for  his  success. 

Waddel  had  a  reputation  for  severity  and  cruelty;  but  it  was 
apparently  exaggerated.  James  L.  Petigru  reflected  in  an  address 
before  the  literary  societies  of  the  University  of  Georgia :  "my 
venerable  master  long  presided  over  this  institution  .  .  .  [he 
was]  kind,  without  weakness;  devoted  to  learning,  but  still  more, 
devoted  to  virtue."^**  Longstreet  said  he  was  "benevolent,  affectionate, 
charitable,  hospitable,  and  kind."^^  Even  Hugh  Legare,  who  implored 
his  mother  to  let  him  return  to  Charleston  from  this  school  of  "hill 
billies,''  respected  Waddel.^® 


"Cited  by  Shipp.  np.  cit.,  p.  28. 

••Volume  II,  p.  371. 

•«  Wado,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

•'  ParrinKton,  V.  L..  Main  Currents  in  Ameriran  Thounht,  Vol.  II.  New  York,  1927,  pp.  114-115. 

••Carson,  J.  P.,  Life  of  J  amen  Louis  Peti(/ru,  Washington,  1920,  p.  31. 

•'  LonRHtrpot,  Mitten,  p.  72. 

••  Logard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xviii-xix. 
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The  Doctor  controlled  his  school  by  a  system  of  student  govern- 
ment. Monitors  were  appointed  to  assist  the  master  and  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  management  of  the  academy.  Each  Monday  morning 
cases  were  brought  up  for  settlement.  The  monitors  made  reports 
of  infractions  of  the  rules,  and  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  presiding 
teacher  and  a  jury  of  ^ye  rendered  the  decisions.  The  accused  and 
witnesses  were  present  during  the  entire  proceedings.  Waddel  read 
the  charges  and  the  accused  was  allowed  to  speak.  Then  the  monitor 
presented  his  version  of  the  case.^^  Some  of  the  charges  enumerated 
in  Master  William  Mitten  are  most  amusing :  "Austin  B.  Overstreet 
for  being  idle  repeatedly.  ...  David  Murray,  for  throwing  a 
chew  of  tobacco  in  James  !N^ephew's  eye.  .  .  .  !Ned  Brace,  pla- 
guing with  a  dead  cat."  The  handling  of  the  latter  incident  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  Doctor's  methods.  A  boy  swings  a  cat  that 
has  apparently  been  dead  several  days  under  the  noses  of  his  class- 
mates. In  defending  his  act  he  urges  that  the  weather  has  been  so 
cold  since  the  animal's  death  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  the 
body's  having  a  foul  odor.  The  argument  strikes  Dr.  Waddel  as  so 
rational  that  he  refuses  to  hold  Brace  accountable.*^  But  "Old 
Moses"  believed  in  the  advice  of  Solomon  rather  than  that  of  Plato.*^ 
"His  government  was  one  of  touching  ^moral  suasion' ;  but  he  ad- 
ministered it  in  a  new  way.  Instead  of  infusing  it  gently  into  the 
head  and  heart,  and  letting  it  percolate  through  the  system,  and 
slowly  neutralize  the  ill  humors  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  he 
applied  it  to  the  extremities,  and  drove  it  right  up  into  the  head 
and  heart  by  percussion."*^  An  amusing  story  illustrative  of  the 
Doctor's  belief  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  coercive  measures  is  told 
by  one  of  his  neighbors.  A  young  man  who  had  failed  to  meet  the 
"monitor's  bill"  one  Monday  borrowed  a  horse  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  farmers  with  the  intention  of  returning  home.  Before 
leaving  he  rode  through  the  school  grounds.  Waddel  unhorsed  the 
student  and  gave  him  a  very  severe  thrashing.  The  student  remained 
at  school  and  became  a  model  pupil  from  that  time  on.*^  The  monitors 
regulated  the  classes  and  preserved  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
institution  with  the  smallest  possible  reference  to  its  head.    One  of 


••  Waddel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-57. 
"  Longstreet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-81. 
«'  Meriwether,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
**  Longstreet,  np.  cit.,  p.  72. 
«•  Howe,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 
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the  graduates  said  Willingtou  ''was  a  kind  of  rural  republic,  with  a 
perpetual  dictator."** 

Waddel's  pupils  loved  and  respected  him.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  he  expected  others  to  work.  In  spite  of  his  apparent 
harshness,  he  was  devoted  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  students 
and  often  advised  them  in  private  concerning  their  conduct  and 
associates.  At  night  he  frequently  rode  about  the  huts  and  boarding 
houses  observing  the  nocturnal  habits  of  his  students.  If  they  were 
not  studying,  he  reprimanded  them  the  following  day.*^ 

Although  Waddel's  school  was  a  frontier  academy,  the  studies  of 
the  curriculum  were  chiefly  classical.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  who  made 
a  report  on  South  Carolina  education  in  1895-1890,  thought  this 
school  was  established  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  sons  of  the  Pied- 
mont farmers  an  educational  opportunity  equal  to  that  of  the  low 
country  aristocrats.  "As  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old-time  classical  semi- 
nary consecrated  to  'lean  living'  and  hard  study,  with  a  Spartan 
discipline,  it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  school  of  its  day."*^  Grammar, 
syntax,  construction  of  sentences,  formation  of  verbs,  antiques  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  history  and  geography  of  the  ancients 
were  taught,  but  most  of  the  time  was  spent  on  Greek  and  Latin.*' 
The  tone  which  prevailed  at  Willington  was  one  of  distinct  serious- 
ness. Rarely  did  Waddel  ever  have  to  punish  a  student  for  a  defi- 
ciency in  his  school  work.  "To  be  turned  off,"  which  meant  to  be 
required  to  recommit  a  lesson,  was  considered  such  a  disgTace  that  no 
other  corrective  was  necessary.*®  Nine  out  of  ten  students  worked  as 
hard  as  their  health  would  permit.*®  Studying  where  they  desired, 
usually  under  the  trees  in  pleasant  weather,  the  boys  would  instantly 
repair  to  the  common  school  or  recitation  room  "when  called  for  by 
the  name  of  the  Homer,  the  Xenophon,  the  Cicero,  the  Horace,  or 
Virgil  class,  or  by  the  name  of  the  author  whose  writings  they  are 
reading,"  class  succeeding  class  without  the  formality  of  definite 
hours  for  study  or  recitation.'^"  A  boy  read  as  much  Virgil  for  a 
lesson  as  he  cared  to.  George  Carey  got  a  thousand  lines  one  week 
end,  and  later  George  McDuffie  won  the  school's  record  with  1212 

•'Grayson,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

••  Meriwcthpf,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

«•  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Vol.  I,  Waahington,  1895-1896,  p.  289. 

*'  Ramsay,  cp.  cit.,  p.  370. 

"  SpraRUo,  (ip.  cit.,  p.  66. 

«•  Ramsay,  "p.  cit.,  p.  371. 

*oIbid.,  p.  370. 
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lines  of  Horace.  The  brilliant  McDuffie  is  said  ^'to  have  devoured 
his  Latin  grammar  in  three  weeks. "^^  Even  the  poorest  students 
usually  memorized  150  lines  of  Latin  for  a  Monday's  lesson.^^  In- 
deed, this  was  a  veritable  classical  seminary,  and  one  writer  says 
^'the  wild  woods  of  the  Savannah  resounded  with  the  echoes  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  Cicero  and  Horace,  as  the  ^winged  words'  issued 
from  the  lips  of  this  venerable  preceptor  or  his  ardent  disciples. "^^ 

The  Willington  teacher  was  particularly  noted  for  his  thorough 
preparation  for  college.  ''Dr.  Smith,  the  learned  president  of  Nassau- 
Hall  (Princeton),  in  'New  Jersey,  has  repeatedly  said,  that  he  re- 
ceives no  scholars  from  any  section  of  the  United  States  who  stand 
a  better  examination  than  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Waddel."^*  Longstreet 
and  Calhoun  entered  the  junior  class  at  Yale,  and  large  numbers  of 
his  students  did  likewise  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  McDuffie 
entered  the  junior  class  at  the  state  school  after  one  year  at  Willing- 
ton.^^  !Not  only  did  a  serious  spirit  characterize  the  students  at  Wil- 
lington, but  a  sober,  religious  atmosphere  was  also  dominant.  Waddel, 
always  an  orthodox  Presbyterian,  regarded  religious  education  as 
the  most  important  phase  of  higher  learning.^^  Morning  and  evening 
prayers  were  held  each  day,  and  of  course  the  students  attended 
church  on  Sunday.  ^^  At  times  revivals  came  to  the  school.  The 
Doctor  preached  and  others  preached.  It  is  reported  that  some  of 
the  students  came  near  losing  "their  physical  and  mental  health" 
due  to  the  religious  fervour  of  one  of  these  seasons.^® 

Although  the  life  at  Willington  centered  around  books,  there  were 
some  extra-curricula  activities.  Among  the  chief  of  these  was  the 
debating  society,  a  meeting  of  which  Longstreet  describes  in  his 
Georgia  Scenes.  On  one  occasion  two  members  of  the  society,  obvi- 
ously McDuffie  and  Longstreet,  proposed  this  highsounding  but 
meaningless  topic,  ''Whether,  at  public  elections,  should  the  votes  ot* 

"  Cited  by  Meriwether,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

»•  Longstreet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-74. 

'•Cited  by  Abbeville  Press  and  Banner,  July  7,  1886.  A  copy  of  Virgil's  Biicolicks  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1749  and  used  as  a  text  at  Willington  for  some  twenty  years  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
textbooks  of  today.  It  is  bound  in  very  fine  leather,  and  even  though  it  bears  the  names  (probably 
the  signatures)  of  Calhoun,  Petigru,  and  the  Giberts,  who  were  hard  students,  it  is  not  mutilated  and 
has  no  marks. 

'*  Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  p.  369.     (Footnote.) 

"Carlisle,  J.  H.,  Addresses,  Columbia,  1910,  pp.  209-210. 

••Church,  A.,  in  Sprague,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

•'  Howe,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

•'  Waddel,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 
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faction  predominate  by  internal  suggestions  or  the  bias  of  juris- 
prudence." Gravely  and  solemnly  these  brilliant  young  intellectualp 
forced  their  less  capable  mates  to  discuss  the  implications  of  tlie 
topic,  to  their  own  great  amusement/" 

The  chief  recreations  of  the  students  were  running,  jumping, 
w^restling,  playing  town-ball  and  bull-pen.  On  Saturdays  the  big  boys 
hunted  squirrels  and  turkeys.  Sometimes  they  went  ''possum  and 
coon  himtin"  at  night.^'^  But  all  of  the  extra  class  activities  were  not 
so  harmless.  Fighting  was  most  common,  and  the  robbing  of  hen 
roosts  w^as  practiced  by  the  more  adventurous.*^^  In  Master  William 
Mitten  are  stories  of  trips  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  securing  decks 
of  cards  and  peach  brandy  which  appear  to  have  been  used  on  week 
ends.  At  a  later  date  when  the  Doctor  was  in  his  senescence  a  Wil- 
lington boy  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  of 
dancing  parties.  He  further  said,  ''I  got  tight  as  the  devil"  and 
later  referred  to  a  "hell  of  a  frolick."*^'"^  But  the  students  of  this 
period  do  not  appear  to  have  done  so  well  when  they  went  to  college.^^ 

Life  at  the  famous  academy  was  the  plainest.  William  Mitten  was 
surprised  to  see  rich  boys  cutting,  splitting,  and  piling  wood  in  front 
of  their  tenements.  He  further  observed  that  they  were  ''the  roughest 
looking  set  of  students  that  ever  repeated  the  notes  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  since  the  world  began."^*  The  school  was  noted  for  its  "plain 
dressing,  plain  eating,  hard  working,  close  studying,  close  watching — 
and  when  needful,  good  whipping."^^  Hugh  Legare,  the  Bulls,  and 
the  Ramsays  of  tide-water  Carolina  did  not  take  to  the  corn  bread 
and  bacon,  the  bucolic  plainness  of  the  cabins,  and  the  pine  torches, 
so  enthusiastically.  Indeed,  one  fond  sister,  with  characteristic  par- 
tiality, believed  the  low  country  boys  were  discriminated  against; 
certain  it  is  that  the  Charleston  clique  were  not  generally  admired 
by  the  master,  and  most  of  the  plots  and  rebellions  hatched  in  the 
school  were  attributed  to  them.*'*'  There  was  a  distinct  animosity 
between  the  tide-water  and  Piedmont  groups,  and  James  L.  Petigru, 

•»  I.onKstrcot,  A.  H.,  Geon/ia  Scenes,  New  Yoik,  1860.  pp.  133-145. 

"  LoHKBtreet,  Mitten,  p.  98. 

*'  Meriwether,  op.  cit.,  p.  3il. 

"  letter  to  W.  A.  Townes  fioni  \V.  F.  Pratt,  Willington,  S.  C,  June  9,  1836.  (Original  in  the  po888»> 
Bion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Watson,  CJrretiwood,  S.  C.) 

••  Letter  to  Col.  G.  F.  T.  from  Mrs.  H.  H.  Townes,  Social  Hall,  January  21,  1838.  (Original  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Watson,  Greenwood,  S.  C.) 

•«  Longstreet,  Mitten,  p.  66. 

•»  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

••  Legar6,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xvi-xix. 
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of  Abbeville  District,  later  received  into  Charleston's  inner  circle, 
did  not  forget  the  taunts  of  Ramsay  when  he  came  to  Willington  in 
homespuns.  ^^ 

Commencement  at  Willington  was  a  gala  occasion.  The  exercises 
continued  for  several  days  and  were  attended  by  large  crowds.  The 
following  description  gives  some  idea  of  the  activities : 

First,  the  examination  of  all  the  classes;  which  was  invariably  con- 
ducted by  the  visitors,  except  when  they  declined  the  task,  and  this  rarely 
occurred.  Then  speaking,  for  which  prizes  were  awarded.  And  lastly, 
the  performance  of  one  or  two  dramatic  pieces,  usually  a  comedy  and 
farce :  .  .  .  The  speakers  were  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  advancement;  the  first  class  being  composed  gen- 
erally of  the  oldest  students  in  the  school;  the  second,  of  those  next  in 
years ;  and  the  third,  of  the  youngest,  excluding  those  in  the  elementary 
studies.^® 

Visiting  parents  would  occupy  the  son's  living  quarters  while  the 
students  were  packed  off  with  some  of  their  classmates.  The  campus 
scene  underwent  vast  changes  during  these  seasons.  Fond  mothers 
put  their  sons  in  nankeen  and  gingham  when  they  could  afford  it; 
and  the  plebeians,  who  predominated  in  the  school,  dressed  in  ^'turkey 
red  and  indigo  blue."^^  ^Trom  seven  o'clock  till  nine,"  on  the  morn- 
ing of  graduation,  "people  of  all  ranks,  ages,  sexes  and  sizes,  might 
be  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  schoolhouse,  or  rather  to  the  area 
in  front  of  it — for  the  examination  was  conducted  under  the  stately 
oaks  of  the  campus.  Some  of  the  first  men  of  the  two  states  were 
there.  At  nine  the  examination  commenced."  Seated  on  a  stage  of 
rough  planks  were  the  distinguished  visitors.^**  Calhoun  and  Craw- 
ford frequently  attended;  at  the  1807  exercises  the  great  Carolinian 
was  much  pleased  to  find  the  students  "generally  correct  and  well 
informed.  "^^ 

While  it  is  impossible  to  compile  a  complete  roster  of  the  Wil- 
lington students,  it  is  evident  that  no  schoolmaster  in  the  South 
and  few  in  the  nation  had  a  more  distinguished  list  of  graduates  over 

•'Grayson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-38. 

••  Longstreet,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 

•»  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

'»/bid.,  pp.  124-126. 

'1  Calhoun,  Correspondence,  p.  110. 
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an  equal  period  of  time.  In  addition  to  the  scores  of  clergymen 
trained  by  him,  the  following  leaders  in  public  life  may  be  men- 
tioned :^^ 

John  C.  Calhoun,  spokesman  for  the  ante-bellum  South,  vice-presi- 
dent. 

William  H.  Crawford,  United  States  senator,  minister  to  France, 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Hugh  S.  Legare,  United  States  attorney  general,  eminent  scholar, 
secretary  of  state. 

George  McDuffie,  United  States  senator,  member  of  congress,  and 
governor,  South  Carolina. 

A.  B.  Longstreet,  college  president,  eminent  lawyer,  clergyman, 
author. 

James  L.  Petigru,  attorney  general.  South  Carolina,  brilliant  lawyer. 

Eldred  Simkins,  member  of  congress,  South  Carolina. 

W.  D.  Martin,  member  of  congress  and  judge.  South  Carolina. 

Andrew  Covan,  member  of  congress,  South  Carolina. 

George  R.  Gilmer,  member  of  congress  and  governor,  Georgia. 

George  Carey,  member  of  oongress,  Georgia. 

John  Walker,  member  of  congress,  Alabama. 

Henry  W.  Collier,  member  of  congress,  chancellor,  and  governor, 
Alabama. 

Geo.  W.  Crawford,  member  of  congress  and  governor,  Georgia. 

Patrick  l^oble,  governor.  South  Carolina. 

A.  P.  Butler,  United  States  senator,  South  Carolina. 

Preston  Brooks,  member  of  congress,  South  Carolina. 

W.  J.  Grayson,  member  of  congress,  South  Carolina,  author. 

D.  L.  Wardlaw,  judge.  South  Carolina. 

F.  H.  Wardlaw,  chancellor,  South  Carolina. 

Thomas  W.  Cobb,  member  of  congress  and  governor,  Georgia. 

P.  M.  Butler,  governor,  South  Carolina. 

William  Harper,  judge,  South  Carolina. 

Lawrence  E.  Dawson,  judge  and  distinguished  lawyer,  Alabama. 

John  S.  Hunter,  judge  and  lawyer,  Alabama. 

Longstreet  well  said  ^'the  fruits  of  his  vineyard  are  scattered  far 
and  wide  throughout  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  long  have  they 
been  seen  in  rich  luxuriance  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union. ""^  And 
Meriwether  wrote  that  "no  other  man  in  the  South,  has  so  powerfully 
impressed  himself  on  men  who  influenced  the  destiny  of  the  country 
as  this  Willington  master."^* 

"Compiled  from  all  the  source  material  mentioned  in  the  bibliogiaphy. 
"  Loncstroet,  in  Spraguo.  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-66. 
"  Meriwether,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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The  only  book  Dr.  Waddel  ever  wrote  was  published  the  year  he 
left  Willingtou,  1819.  The  title  is  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Miss 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Smelt.  It  is  the  story  of  the  most  unnatural  girl- 
hood and  final  conversion  of  Miss  Smelt  written  in  a  verbose,  labored 
style.  Even  though  it  went  through  one  edition  in  this  country  and 
two  in  England,  it  is,  as  Professor  Yates  Snowden  aptly  says,  ^^a 
miserable  little  goody-goody  Sunday  school  book.""  After  reading 
this  treatise  one  can  easily  see  why  Longstreet,  McDuffie,  and  neigh- 
bor William  Calhoun  could  not  appreciate  Waddel's  religious  en- 
thusiasm. And  the  antipathy  for  his  Episcopal  and  more  liberal 
Charleston  clientele  is  more  clearly  understood  from  a  perusal  of 
this  most  primitive  and  orthodox  Presbyterian  encyclical. 

The  fame  of  the  teacher  spread  abroad  in  the  land ;  so  when  the 
declining  University  of  Georgia  needed  a  real  leader  they  called 
Waddel.  ''The  effect  of  his  coming  to  this  institution  was  almost 
magical ;  it  very  soon  attained  a  measure  of  prosperity  altogether 
unequalled  in  its  previous  history.  .  .  .  And  to  the  wisdom, 
and  prudence,  and  reputation,  of  that  good  man,  is  Georgia  very 
largely  indebted  for  the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  her  State 
College."^^  There  were  seven  students  in  attendance  when  Waddel 
took  charge  of  the  university;  soon  there  were  more  than  a  hundred, 
and  for  ten  years  ''with  wise  council  and  inflexible  discipline,  he 
kept  the  institution  ever  advancing."^^  His  descendant,  who  wrote 
the  family  memorials,  ascribed  two  motives  to  Waddel  in  going  to 
Athens :  first,  to  raise  the  University  and  give  it  a  respectability  and 
usefulness  in  the  State ;  and  second,  to  communicate  to  public  educa- 
tion the  spirit  of  Christianity.^^ 

The  strain  of  many  years  of  teaching  and  preaching  began  to  tell 
on  the  master  soon  after  he  took  charge  of  the  Georgia  school,  but 
he  continued  his  labors  until  1829.  In  that  year  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Willington.  There  on  his  estate  of  some  eleven  hundred 
acres  he  lived  the  life  of  a  planter,  caring  for  his  fertile  fields  and 
Negro  slaves.  ^^  The  school,  which  had  been  run  by  others  during  his 
stay  in  Athens,  was  continued  under  his  general  supervision.  In  fact, 
it  was  in  o})eration  down  to  the  Civil  War.^^    But  the  later  years 

"  Letter  to  the  writer  from  Professor  Yates  Snowden,  Columbia,  S.  C,  November  1,  1930. 

"  Longstreet,  op.  cit.,  p.  65;  Church,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

"  Cited  by  Waddel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  94  ff. 

"7biV/.,  p.  101. 

'•  Charlent'>n  Mercury,  January  8,  1839. 

••  Meriwether,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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were  not  so  productive  of  leaders;  indeed,  a  letter  written  in  1838 
states  that  many  of  the  boys  who  went  to  the  state  college  from  Wil- 
lington  were  expelled. ''^ 

By  1836  Waddel's  health  completely  failed.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  in  1840  he  was  physically  and  mentally  incompetent.  When 
he  died,  well  might  it  have  been  said  that  '^a  prophet  has  fallen  in 
Israel,"  for  this  Gamaliel  of  the  Southern  frontier  had  carried  the 
light  of  learning  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  a  new  country. 


•'  Letter  to  Col.  G.  F.  T.  from  Mrs.  H.  H.  Townes,  Social  Hall,  January  21,  1838.    (Original  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Watson,  Greenwood,  S.  C) 


THE  A.  S.  MERRIMON  JOURNAL,  1853-1854 

Edited  by  A.  R.  I^ewsome 

From  October  10,  1853,  to  January  28,  1854,  Augustus  S.  Merri- 
mon,  an  ambitious  young  Asheville  attorney  who  later  became  United 
States  Senator  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  I^orth 
Carolina,  kept  for  his  own  amusement  and  instruction  a  journal  of 
his  practice  in  the  superior  and  county  courts  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina. The  small  board-covered  volume  of  115  manuscript  pages, 
6  X  7-1/2  inches,  ''Journal  on  the  Circuit,  beginning  with  the  Fall 
Term  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Buncombe  County,  October  8th, 
1853,"  was  purchased  by  the  E^orth  Carolina  Historical  Conunission 
during  the  biennium  1914-16,  and  is  now  in  its  archives. 

The  circuit  covered  by  the  journal  consisted  of  Buncombe,  Madi- 
son, Cherokee,  Jackson,  Haywood,  Henderson  and  Yancey  counties. 
The  document  is  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  character  and  personality  of  Merrimon,  court  procedure  and  social 
conditions  in  western  !North  Carolina,  and  the  characters  of  the  at- 
torneys practicing  in  the  courts  with  Merrimon.  Merrimon's  char- 
acterization of  the  attorneys,  several  of  whom  had  distinguished 
careers  and  one  of  whom  was  his  rival,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  is  a  notable 
feature  of  the  journal. 


A.  S.  MERRIMON,^ 
ASHEVILLE,  :N'.  C. 


JOURNAL  ON  THE  CIRCUIT,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  FALL 

TERM  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  FOR  BUNCOMBE 

COUNTY,  OCT.  8th.  1853. 

Buncombe  Superior  Court,  Monday  Oct.  10^*^.  A.D.  1853. 

This  morning  the  Fall  Session  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  and 
Equity  for  Buncombe  opened,  Hon  Judge  David  F.  CaldwelP  presid- 
ing.    Judge  C.  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  official  dignity. 

'  Augustus  Summerfield  Merrimon,  son  of  Rev.  Branch  H.  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Merrimon,  was  born 
in  what  is  now  Transylvania  County,  September  15,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  home,  in  an  Asheville 
school,  and  in  the  law  office  of  John  W.  Woodfin,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Asheville  in  1852. 
He  was  a  Whig  and  a  Unionist.  He  represented  Buncombe  County  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  in  1860. 
When  war  broke  out,  Meirimon  joined  a  local  company,  but  served  as  captain  in  the  commissary 
department  for  a  short  time  in  1861,  and  as  solicitor  of  the  eighth  district  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.   He  was  active  in  promoting  the  candidacy  of  Z.  B.  Vance  for  governor  in  1862.   He  was  a  judge 
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His  appearance  indicates  his  age  to  be  about  sixty  five  years.  His  figure 
is  tall  and  rather  slender  and  his  face  is  very  much  wrinkled.  One 
would  judge  that  he  has  indulged  himself  too  much  at  the  bowl,  and  I 
understand  from  those  who  know  him,  that  this  is  a  fact.  He  is  very 
stem  in  his  commands,  full  of  energy  and  usually  sees  that  the  law  is 
executed  properly. — He  is  quite  sensative  and  punishes  any  one,  who 
infringes  the  least  upon  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  court.  The 
Court  was  opened  this  morning  in  the  usual  way. — The  Judge's  Charge 
was  short  and  dictatorial.  The  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  being  over, 
the  Criminal  side  of  the  Docket  was  taken  up  first.  There  was  but 
few  cases  of  the  criminal  nature  and  hence  this  business  was  disposed 
of  in  a  short  time. — The  civil  side  of  the  Docket  was  taken  up  after 
dinner  and  all  cases  beyond  fifty  were  continued  over  the  present  term 
The  Court  then  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning. 

Col.  John  Baxter  of  Hendersonville,  Genl.  J.  G.  Bynum^  of  Euther- 
fordton  W".  M.  Shipp  Esq.  of  Rutherfordton,  G.  W.  Bates  Esq.  of 
Rutherfordton  W.  W.  Avery*  Esq.  of  Morganton,  Col.  B.  S.  Gaither^ 
of  Morganton  J.  P.  Jordan  Esq.  of  Hendersonville  and  David  Coleman 
Esq.  of  Burnsville,  are  in  attendance  from  abroad.  The  resident  Law- 
yers are  also  in  attendance.  The  names  of  resident  Lawyers  are 
JSr.  W.  &  J.  W.  Woodfin  Esqrs.  W.  Williams  Esqr.  Genl.  B.  M.  Edney,« 

of  the  Superior  Court,  1865-67.  He  was  defeated  for  the  governorship  in  1872,  but  in  November  defeated 
Vance  for  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member  from  1873  to  1879.  He  was  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  1883-89,  and  chief  justice  from  1889  until  his  death 
on  November  14,  1892.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  VHI,  334-341;  A  Manual 
of  North  Carolina,  1913,  446-447,  517,  939-940;  ///  North  Carolina  Reports,  (1922).  471-480. 

'  David  Franklin  Caldwell,  son  of  Andrew  and  Ruth  (Sharpe)  Caldwell,  was  born  in  Iredell  County, 
March  12,  1791.  He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1313,  and  read  law  under 
Archibald  Henderson  of  Salisbury.  He  practiced  law  at  Statesville  and  later  removed  to  Salisbury. 
He  represented  Iredell  County  in  1816,  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  and  the  town  of  Salisbury  in  1825,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Rowan  County  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831  in  the  Senate,  of  which  ho  was  speaker 
during  the  three  sessions  when  he  was  a  member.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig.  His  chief  reputation 
was  acquired  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  1844-59.  In  1833,  he  engaged  in  a  political  feud  with 
Charles  Fisher,  which  provoked  challenges  and  a  "paper  duel."  Later  the  son  of  Fisher  married  the 
daughter  of  Caldwell.  Judge  Caldwell  died  at  Salisbury,  April  4,  1867.  A  Manual  of  xWorth  Carolina, 
1913,  449,  468-469,  661-662,  789,  792;  Pulaski  Cowpor,  "David  Franklin  Caldwell,"  in  Wake  Forest  Student, 
XV,  No.  4  (January,  1896);  articles  by  Archibald  Henderson  in  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  March 
13,  20.  27,  1927. 

»  John  Gray  Bynum,  a  native  of  Stokes  County,  was  graduated  fiom  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1833  and  studicfl  law  under  Judge  William  Gaston.  He  represented  Rutherford  County  in  the 
state  Senate,  1840.  1850  and  1852,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1854.  He  died  October  17,  1857,  in 
Wilmington,  whither  he  had  moved  from  Rutherfordton.  .4  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  798-799; 
J.  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  IT,  400;  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Reminiscences  and  Memoirs 
of  North  Carolina  and  Em,inent  North  Carolinians,  410. 

*  William  Waightstill  Avery,  son  of  Isaac  T.  and  Harriet  Avery,  was  born  in  Burke  County,  May 
25,  1816.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1837,  studied  law  under  Judge 
William  Gaston,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Morganton  in  183!).  In  politics  he  wius  an  ardent 
Democrat  and  a  secessionist.  He  renrcfented  Burke  County  in  the  House  of  Common.'^,  1842,  18.50, 
and  1852,  and  in  the  Senate,  1856  and  1860.  In  1856  and  again  in  1800  he  was  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  in  the  National  Democrat!''  Convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  1861-62.  He  died  on  July  3,  1864,  in  Morganton,  from  wounds  received  in  a  skirmish  with 
an  invading  band  of  I'nioni.-ts  from  Tennes.see.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VII,  9-11;  -4  Manual 
of  North  Caroliva,  1913,  523,  978;  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Reminiscences,  81-82. 

'  Burgess  Sidney  Gaither,  son  of  Burgess  and  Milly  (Martin)  Gaither,  was  botn  in  Iredell  County, 
March  16.  1807.  He  was  <>durated  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  stu('ied  law  under  A.  M.  (Jaither  ancl 
D.  F.  Calilwell,  and  began  practice  in  1829  at  Morganton.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Burke  Superior  Court, 
H  delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1835,  and  a  state  senator  from  lUirke,  1S40  and  1844.  In  1841.  President 
Tyler  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  mint  at  Charlotte,  but  he  resigned  after  the  break  be- 
tween Tyler  and  the  Wliigs.  He  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  in  1844  and  re- 
elected in  1848.  Ciaithei  was  a  staunch  Whig  and  Unionist,  and  was  twice  defeated  for  Congress  by 
Thomas  L.  Clingnum.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  1862-65.  .\fter  the  war,  he  w.as  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death,  Feliruary  23,  1892.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  II,  93-98; 
A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  522.  978. 

•  Bayles  M.  Kdney  renresented  Bimcombe  County  in  the  state  Senate  in  1868.  He  was  shot  down 
in  his  home  bv  desperadoes  near  the  entl  of  the  Civil  War.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  191S,  517; 
J.  P.  Arthur,  Wentern  Nctrth  Carolina,  391,  612. 
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M.  Erwin  Esqr,  P.  W.  Roberts  Esqr.  Col.  Z.  B.  Vance  Joshua  Roberts 
Esqr.  &  G.  W.  Candler  Esqr.  To  speak  of  these  gentlemen  generally, 
they  are  a  clever,  generous  class  of  men;  many  of  them  men  of  talents, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  some  distinction ;  and  others  again  are  rapidly 
acquiring  good  reputations. 

It  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  particularize  too  much  in  regard  to 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  above;  for  although  this 
Journal  is  intended  for  my  own  eye  and  amusement,  yet  it  might  by 
accident  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  very 
probably  my  opinions  of  them  would  not  correspond  with  the  opinions 
they  entertain  of  themselves. — It  can  do  no  harm  however,  to  give  an 
outline  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  character,  and  if  they  and  others 
differ  with  me  in  opinion  it  will,  I  hope  be  an  honest  difference. 

1^^.  Then  of  Col.  John  Baxter^  of  Hendersonville.  I  know  very 
little  of  this  worthy  gentleman's  origin.  I  presume  however,  from 
what  I  have  heard  that  he  came  to  the  Bar  under  many  unpleasant 
circumstances  and  inconveniences  and  I  may  say  with  truth  that  his 
success  has  been  a  little  remarkable.  Col.  B.  is  persevering  and  indus- 
trious, has  most  excellent  sense,  and  I  might  say  that  he  is  a  man 
possessed  of  a  good  deal  more  than  ordinary  talent.  He  has  labored 
hard  and  industriously  and  has  made  an  honest  reputation  so  far  as 
he  is  known. — As  a  lawyer,  he  ranks  among  the  best  at  the  Bar  in  this 
Judicial  District,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  endeavors  to  inform 
himself  more  than  any  other  lawyer  of  his  age  as  a  lawyer  in  the 
District. — He  will  eventually,  if  nothing  interferes,  make  as  good  a 
judge  of  what  really  is  law,  as  the  privations  under  which  every  lawyer 
in  a  country  like  this  will  permit  a  man  to  be. — He  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Candidate  for  one  of  the  Judgeships  of  this  State  at  the  next  Session 
of  the  Legislature;  and  the  Legislature  could  do  a  great  deal  worse 
than  to  elect  him.  Col.  B's  political  principles  are  Whig,  and  he  may 
well  be  styled  a  man  of  liberal  principles  and  liberal  feelings  in  regard 
to  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and 
he  is  a  man  upon  whom,  the  public,  as  individuals  may  rely.  Col.  B. 
in  his  private  and  social  relations,  is  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  Liberal, 
honest  and  highminded. — I  think  that  he  scorns  any  thing  that  is  low 
and  mean  and  he  never  endeavors  to  conceal  his  opinions  in  regard  to 
any  subject,  not  even  from  the  public. — He  is  by  no  means  a  polished 
man.  Quite  the  reverse,  though  he  is  not  clownish. — His  manners  are 
simple  and  he  is  well  adapted  to  mingle  with  the  masses  of  mankind. 
He  is  fond  of  little  anecdotes  and  often  endeavors  to  amuse  his  friends 
by  telling  them.     This  he  does  not  do  however  very  effectually. — He 

'  John  Baxter,  son  of  William  and  Catherine  (Lee)  Baxter,  was  born  at  Rutherfordton,  March  19, 
1819.  He  represented  Rutherford  County  in  1842  and  Henderson  County  in  1846,  1852,  1854,  and  1856 
in  the  state  House  of  Commons.  He  lived  for  several  years  in  Hendersonville,  later  removed  to 
Asheville,  and  in  1857  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  1852,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Marcus  Erwin.  He  was  a 
strong  Union  man  before  and  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  by  President  Hayes  for  the  sixth  circuit.  He  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  April  2,  1886,  and  was 
buried  in  Knoxville.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  648,  798;  J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, 397. 
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has  too  much  good  common  understanding  to  be  a  clown  or  mimic. 
Upon  the  whole  he  is  a  noble  fellow  and  if  he  should  live  to  be  and  old 
man,  and  I  hope  he  will,  he  may  be  a  man  of  no  mean  notoriety,  may 
become  a  great  stay  to  his  State  and  to  his  country.-^I  will  continue 
such  outlines  as  this,  of  the  different  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned,  until  I  shall  have  spoken  of  all. — I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  any  thing  to  day  very  worthy  of  remark. 

Tuesday  Morning  Oct.  11^^.  1853. 

This  morning  is  a  most  beautiful  one.  The  Sun  shines  in  all  his 
matchless  splendor  and  not  a  cloud  obscures  his  rays. — It  is  not  cold, 
neither  is  it  too  warm.  Truly  this  is  a  charming  morning.  Who  does 
not  love  such  a  morning?  Who  would  prefer  lying  in  bed  to  being  up 
and  out  seeing  the  glorious  morning.  He  that  sleeps  and  loiters  his 
mornings  away  in  bed  looses  the  best  portion  of  life,  and  yet  how  few^ 
make  it  a  rule  to  rise  at  day  light  or  before  that  time!  The  healthiest 
and  best  men  are  those  that  rise  early.  All  should  in  a  country  like 
this,  rise  with  the  sun  or  before  it. 

Court  opened  this  morning  at  10  O'Clock. — A  case  on  the  Criminal 
side  of  the  Docket,  that  had  been  left  open  on  yesterday  for  this  morn- 
ing, claimed  the  attention  of  the  Court  first. — It  occupied  time  until 
noon.  ^Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
day.  In  the  afternoon  two,  or  three  small  cases  were  tried.  I  was 
amused  not  a  little  at  an  outlandish  expression  of  G.  W.  Candler®  Esqr, 
and  it  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  risibilities  of  even  Judge  Caldwell. 
Quite  an  intelligent  witness  was  on  the  stand  and  he  was  interrogated 
by  M'".  C.  in  regard  to  the  existance  of  a  partnership  between  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  and  another.  His  question  was,  who  was  Boss  of 
the  concern?  This  interrogation  required  explanation  by  M''.  C.  and 
he  remarked  to  the  court  that  the  vulgar  understood  Boss  to  mean  the 
Superintendent  of  any  business,  or  one  that  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
superior.  This  was  no  compliment  to  the  very  intelligent  and  sensible 
gentleman  on  the  stand. — M*".  C's  explanation  sufficed  to  set  all  things 
in  motion  again. — M"".  Candler  is  by  no  means  a  polished  man,  but  is  a 
man  of  most  excellent  natural  capacity.  He  reads  but  little  and  is  not 
what  might  be  termed  a  very  good  Lawyer,  yet,  he  understands  many 
fundamental  principles  of  law,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  that 
argues  facts  to  a  Jury  more  successfully  than  himself.  M'".  C.  has  not 
an  extensive  reputation.  He  is  considered  by  all  who  know  him  how- 
ever, a  man  of  unusual  natural  capacity.  M*".  C's  social  demeanor  is 
pleasant  to  those  who  know  him.  His  manners  are  of  the  simplest 
kind  and  he  has  a  great  abhorrence  of  affectation.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar,  generally  like  him.     I  like  him  for  his  great  candor 

•  GoorRC  W.  Candlor  represented  Buncombe  County  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1842.  .4  Manned 
of  North  Carolina,  1913,  517. 
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and  simplicity  and  the  only  objection  that  I  have  to  him  is,  that  he 
cares  entirely  too  little  about  mental  improvement.  Indeed,  I  might 
say  about  improvement  of  every  kind. — He  is  very  negligent  in  regard 
to  his  apparel. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  Sundown,  until  tomorrow  morning  10 
O'clock. 

Wednesday  Oct.  12*^.  1853. 

This  morning  was  equally  as  beautiful  as  yesterday  morning.  It  was 
cool  this  morning. — The  Court  opened  at  10  O'Clock.  A  small  case  was 
called  and  concil  magnified  it  into  one  that  occupied  the  time  of  the 
Court  all  day.  It  ought  to  have  been  tried  and  disposed  of  in  an 
hour.  On  the  side  of  the  Deft,  the  council  were  disposed  to  cavil  with 
the  testimony  and  the  law  and  on  the  council  on  the  side  of  the  Pl'ff 
was  censurable  with  intolerable  sloth.  The  consequence  of  these  actions 
is,  that  the  minds  of  the  Jury  are  very  much  bewildered  and  they  are 
tied;  and  it  is  doubtful  therefore  how  the  Jury  may  find,  and  under 
the  facts  and  the  law  there  can  be  but  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  how  the 
Jury  ought  to  find. — I  do  not  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  Lawyer  to  be- 
wilder a  Jury  or  the  Court  and  lead  their  minds  astray.  This  is  not 
what  a  lawyer  ought  to  do,  and  I  consider  it  highly  dishonorable  for 
him  to  do  it.  It  is  every  lawyer's  duty  to  seek  after  the  true  and  just 
rights  of  his  clients,  and  to  present  his  case  in  the  most  forcible  light  to 
the  court  and  jury  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty  until  he  has  done 
this;  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  assist  a  scoundrel  at 
law  or  in  regard  to  the  facts  and  whenever  this  is  done,  the  man  who 
does  it  is  to  some  extent  and  accomplice. — I  hope  we  have  few  such 
men  in  the  profession  and  I  would  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  legal  standar[d]  of  the  legal  profession  will  be  so  high  that 
there  will  be  none.  A  Lawyer,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  never 
studies  Chikenery  and  low  cunning.  JSTo,  a  man  who  is  a  lawyer,  never 
fears  to  meet  the  question  and  battle  face  to  face.  I  can  see  no  im- 
propriety in  giveing  daily,  until  I  exhaust  the  number,  the  outlines  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  character  and  standing  of  the  diiferent  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bar  in  my  Circuit ;  and  in  view  of  this  I  will  select  IST.  W. 
Woodfin^  Esq.  for  this  evening : — M''.  Woodfin  is  a  man  of  medium 
hight,  rather  slender  and  lean,  and  from  constant  study,  his  face  is 
become  a  good  deal  emaciated. — He  has  bushy  hair,  rather  inclined  to 
be  kinky,  a  black  eye,  a  little  piercing,  and  his  appearance  indicates  the 
age  of  fifty.  His  hair  is  considerably  mixed  with  gray.  M^.  W.  has  a 
very  intelligent  countenance  I  have  learned  that  his  early  opportuni- 

'  Nicholas  Washington  Woodfin,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Grady)  Woodfin,  was  born  in  that  part 
of  Buncombe  County  which  was  later  erected  as  Henderson  County,  January  29,  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home,  read  law  under  D.  L.  Swain,  and  began  practice  as  an  attorney  in  1831.  He  was  a  Whig 
in  politics  and  an  advocate  of  measures  for  the  economic  and  educational  development  of  his  section. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  Senate,  1844,  1846,  1848,  1850,  and  1852.  He  opposed  seces.sion  until 
President  Lincoln  called  for  troops  from  North  Carolina.  He  represented  Buncombe  County  in  the 
Convention  of  1861  and  during  the  war  was  an  agent  to  supply  the  State  with  salt.  He  died  on  May 
23,  1876.      S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  II,  481-486. 
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ties  were  bad  and  hence  his  early  education  was  not  what  he  probably 
wished  Nevertheless,  he  commensed  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  has 
succeeded  in  making  himself  one  of  the  best  lawyers,  if  not  the  best  in 
this  Judicial  Circuit.  M"".  W.  has  labored  excessively  hard  and  has 
greatly  weakened  his  physical  constitution  thereby. — I  do  not  consider 
him  naturally  talented,  but  a  man  i>ossessed  of  most  excellent  natural 
sense  or  understanding  and  that  well  cultivated  by  constant  lal)or  and 
unceasing  persevereance.  He  is  considered,  and  justly  so  one  of  the 
very  best  lawyers  in  this  circuit. — He  has  some  notoriety,  is  known 
well  all  over  this  State  and  gained  some  notoriety  abroad  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  He  was  placed  on  the  Whig 
Ticket  for  Senator  and  was  nearly  elected.  He  is  fond  of  talking,  re- 
markably so  in  regard  to  Corn,  Grass,  Cows,  Horses,  and  Jacks  and  in 
this  way  makes  himself  very  interesting  and  equally  as  useful  to  the 
farming  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. — He  is  extremely  slow 
in  business,  entirely  too  much  so,  suffers  men  to  intrude  too  much  upon 
his  business  time. — I  recollect  that  once,  when  he  was  quite  weak  from 
the  effects  of  a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  he  requested  me  to  assist  him 
in  doing  some  business  in  his  office,  which  I  did  with  great  pleasure, 
and  I  became  very  tired  of  intruders,  in  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to  take 
an  interest  notwithstand[ing]  most  of  them  had  no  business  whatever 
with  [him],  and  I  remarked  to  him,  when  I  felt  a  little  vexed  at  one 
time  that  I  could  not  understand  how  he  did  business  at  all. — His  only 
reply  was,  that  gentlemen  always  gave  their  opinions  to  him  freely 
and  he  felt  bound  to  interchange  with  them.  He  is  remarkably  slow 
in  court  and  I  once  saw  him  very  much  chagrined  at  the  County  Court 
for  dismissing  one  or  two  of  his  cases  because  he  did  not  come  in  to 
court  when  sent  for.  Notwithstanding  some  imperfections,  M'".  W.  is 
a  man  of  unusual  merit  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  I  ever  knew. 
Honest  and  candid,  all  who  know  him,  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
him  and  he  never  fails  to  try  to  make  himself  useful  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  or  thinks  he  ought  to  do. — He  has  greatly  worn  down  his 
physical  constitution,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  his  mind  is 
somewhat  confused.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  natural  debility, 
but  from  too  great  a  diversity  of  thought. — I  regret  that  that  it  is  an 
opinion,  confirmed  by  M''.  Ws  late  weakness  and  indisposition,  that 
he,  so  useful  a  man,  will  be  called  from  earth  before  he  lives  to  bo  an 
old  man.  If  he  should  live  to  be  old  and  retains  strength  sufficient,  he 
will  be  of  great  service  to  his  friends  and  his  State.  He  is  fond  of  con- 
versation, and  rather  pleasant. — quite  practical  and  I  have  been  fre- 
quently amused  at  many  practical  jokes  I  have  heard  him  relate.  I 
will  hero  note  one  most  commendable  trait  in  his  character: — He  is 
devoted  in  his  fondness  for  his  family  and  for  all  his  relatives.  1  always 
consider  this  a  mark  and  one  of  the  highest  characteriztics  of  a  proper 
heart. 
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Thursday  Oct.  13**^.  1853.— 

This  morning  was  cloudy  and  damp.  It  rained  some  during  the 
night. — The  Court  opened  this  morning  at  10  O'Clock,  the  usual  hour. 
A  case  of  Slander  has  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
Court  to  day.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  tediunv  in  the  examination 
and  in  the  argument  of  the  case.  The  Jury  took  the  case  and  the  court 
adjourned  for  the  day.  I  learn  the  Jury  is  tied.  In  the  long  and  weri- 
some  case  that  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  the  Jury  could  not  agree  and  a 
Mis-trial  was  made.  I  noticed  a  good  deal  of  drinking  going  on  to 
day,  and  whisky  drinkers  have  to  day,  I  suppose,  been  carrying  out 
this  very  consistent  principle  of  that  class :  That  to  drink  in  damp  and 
cold  weather  will  warm  them  and  to  drink  in  hot  weather  it  will  cool 
them.  Ah !  consistency  thou  art  a  Jewel !  It  is  strange  to  me,  how- 
ever common  a  thing  it  is,  that  men,  rational,  intelligent  men,  will 
drink  and  become  intoxicated.  Why  men  get  drunk,  degrade  them- 
selves, destroy  their  physical  system  ruin  their  minds,  blast  all  their 
hopes  and  prospects,  disgrace  themselves,  their  families,  their  friends 
and  neighborhood  is  something  that  I  cannot  account  for.  It  is  sur- 
passingly strange.  ISTow,  I  can  account  for  a  mans  killing  his  neighbor, 
for  abusing  his  wife  and  family,  perhaps  killing  a  portion  of  them,  I 
can  account  for  why  it  is  that  a  man  has  delerium  tremens  or  inonia 
poin;^^  I  can  account  for  why  his  face  is  bloated,  indeed,  his  whole 
person,  why  his  eye  looks  wild  and  distracted  and  almost  glassy.  I  can 
account  for  why  he  talks  strangely,  looks  wildly  and  frantically,  yea, 
I  can  account  for  why  his  nerves  are  weak  and  tremulous  and  why  he 
shudders  at  the  sight  of  his  fellow.  All  these  things  I  can  account 
for. — He  is  mad,  mad,  a  raving  madman.  Reason  is  dethroned,  is 
basely  abused,  has  fled  his  kingdom  and  left  the  wretch  to  misery  and 
despair. — But  why  a  man,  clothed  in  his  right  mind,  will  become  a 
loathsome,  despised  drunkard,  and  draw  down  upon  himself,  idiocy, 
misry,  disgrace,  despair  and  a  premature  grave  and  a  burning,  boiling 
Hell,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. — I  recollect  since  I  came  to  the 
Bar,  (and  that  has  not  been  long,)  I  met  a  practiceing  Physician  in  the 
extreme  western  county  of  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  intelligent,  witty  and  agreeable  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  adept  in  his  profession.  With  all  this  he  was  a  drunkard 
and  when  drunk,  he  was  a  loathsome,  troublesome  man. — I  met  him 
the  first  time  I  visited  the  Court  in  the  County  in  which  he  resided. — 
I  was  disposed  to  honor  him  for  his  intelligence  and  talen[t],  but 
pitied  him  for  his  drunkeness !  Six  months  elapsed  and  I  visited  the 
same  place  again. — I  met  the  man,  capable  of  being  a  man,  again,  but 
I  met  him  drunk  and  hence  a  fool,  dirty  and  extremely  disagreeable. — 
I  saw  the  landlord  ketch  him  by  the  ear  and  lead,  or  rather  pull  him 
away  from  the  company,  to  which  he  seemed  disagreeable.     I  took  the 

"  Mania  a  potu. 
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man  by  the  arm  and  said  to  him,  my  good  fellow  this  unfortunate  man 
desen^es  more  respect,  though  ho  Sir  is  drunk,  than  to  be  pulled  and 
dragged  about  in  this  manner. — I  directed  him  to  be  taken  to  his  room 
and  taken  care  of.  This  was  done,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him, 
until  two  or  three  days  after,  at  night,  I  was  called  to  see  the  dead 
body  of  the  talented  and  intelligent  D*".  G.  who  died  in  a  drunken 
frolic. — I  was  called  to  his  room  with  some  friends.  I  went  reluctantly 
and  there  beheld  a  sight  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  The  room  was  dark, 
low  and  dreary  and  verry  poorly  furnished.  His  frolicsome  habits  kept 
his  pocket  drained  and  he  had  no  money  to  fit  up  a  decent  room.  A 
tolerable  collection  of  books,  a  small  quantity  of  medicines,  an  old 
table  and  a  filthy  looking  bed  composed  the  contents  of  the  room  when 
I  arrived,  save  the  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate  man,  that  lay  stretched 
out  gastly  on  the  wretched  bed. — There  he  lay,  poor  fellow,  with  no  one 
to  smoothe  his  dying  pillow,  no  one  to  drop  a  tear  at  his  departure  from 
this  life.  I  felt  for  the  miserable  man,  away  from  home  and  friends, 
among  strangers  and  dead  and  drunk. — His  physician  had  left  him 
for  a  few  minutes  to  go  to  his  supper,  and  when  he  returned  he  found, 
that  his  patient  had  scrambled  from  his  bed  to  a  table,  two  or  three 
steps  distant  to  get  hold  of  a  bottle  of  liquor.  He  reached  the  table, 
seized  the  bottle  and  in  the  act  of  drinking  he  died,  and  as  he  died  he 
seized  the  bottle  tightly,  fell  with  his  head  against  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
table  and  the  liquor  ran  out  over  the  floor.  This  was  an  awful  lesson 
to  the  whisky  drinkers  of  that  place!  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  that  man. — A  demon  could  not  look  worse.  The 
next  day  he  was  decently  interred  by  the  citizens  of  the  village,  who 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  so  great  a  nuisance.  I^o  tear  was  shed  and  no 
one  mourned  him  gone. — I  thought  what  a  man  can  he! !  How  much 
he  is  endowed  with  to  dam  or  to  bless  himself ! ! — Thus  ended  the  life 
of  one  capable  of  making  himself  an  honor  to  his  family,  to  his  country 
and  to  himself.  He  was  a  foreigner,  one  of  Erin's  nobles  [t]  sons,  but 
for  his  sordid  appetite  that  brutalized  him  and  brought  him  to  a  pre^ 
mature  grave.  Where  is  the  patriot  or  philanthropist  that  does  not 
mourn  at  a  case  like  this? — and  where  is  the  patriot  or  philanthropist 
that  will  not  aid  to  remove  the  accursed  draught  that  thus  drives  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  to  despair  and  ruin,  to  the 
grave  and  to  hell,  to  be  damned  with  demons  forever!!  Cursed  be  the 
poisonous  cup  forever,  and  damned  be  the  man  forever,  that  would  offer 
his  fellow  creature  the  poisonous  chalice!  I  hate  intoxicating  drink 
as  I  do  poison  of  the  deadliest  nature,  nay,  more;  it  kills  at  once,  but 
intoxicating  drinks  cause  a  man  to  sometimes  drag  out  years  of  dis- 
grace and  misery;  and  I  hate  the  seller  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  I  do 
a  demon.  A  demon  would  not  harm  his  fellow  half  so  much  as  the 
man  who  filches  his  fellow's  money  for  strong  drink. 

The  evening  has  been  damp  and  it  has  rained  lightly. — To  night  is 
damp  and  a  little  cloudy. — The  moon  shines  brightly  above  the  clouds 
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and  now  and  then  sends  down  her  golden  light  through  broken  clouds 
and  thus  makes  the  night  sadly  pleasant  to  me. 

Marcus  Erwin^^  Esq^.  is  a  Young  man  of  about  the  age  of  twenty  eight 
or  thirty  years.  He  is  a  small  man,  rather  low  and  slender. — He  has 
an  intelligent  face  and  a  tolerably  large  head,  with  a  rather  square 
forehead.  M^.  E.  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  has  had 
fine  advantages,  many  of  which  he  has  not  improved  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. He  has  a  good  mind,  if  it  were  well  trained,  and  he  is  capable 
of  making  to  himself  an  honorable  reputation.  M''.  E.  has  not  yet 
acquired  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer. — He  speaks  usually,  with 
good  sense  and  with  care  to  himself,  but  he  is  not  entertaining;  rather 
interesting.  He  is  usually  collected  and  calm  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
him  appear,  much  embarressed  when  he  rose  to  speak. — His  social 
character  is  very  pleasant, — he  is  intelligent  and  converses  with  ease, 
and  he  has  many  noble  impulses, — he  is  verry  benevolent  when  he  can 
be  and  no  one  would  do  more  for  a  friend. — I  think  many  of  his  politi- 
cal notions  contracted,  and  I  think  that  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be 
too  much  a  creature  of  prejudice;  probably  this  is  not  the  proper  ex- 
pression; he  has  suffered  his  political  notions  to  be  too  much  biased  by 
prejudice. — I  regret  to  say  that  my  friend  Erwin  is,  perhaps,  a  greater 
enemy  to  himself,  than  any  one  else.  This  I  say,  with  delicate  feel- 
ings.— ■ 

Friday  Oct.  14^^.  1853— 

The  Court  opened  this  morning  at  10  O'Clock,  the  usual  hour. 
N^othing  of  importance  was  transacted,  motions  &^.  were  made  in  regard 
to  costs  &^.  &^.  The  Court  adjourned  early  in  the  evening.  This  even- 
ing the  first  Agricultural  Fair  openened  for  Buncombe  County;  and 
this  is  no  compliment  to  Buncombe,  to  the  intelligence,  industry  and 
County  pride  of  her  citizens.  Some  handsome  young  horses  were  ex- 
hibited and  also  some  verry  fine  Hogs,  large  and  verry  fat. — It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fair  that  is  had  this  year  will  infuse  a  proper  spirit  of 
emulation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hardy  Citizens  of  this  noted  County. 

John  W.  Woodfin^^  Esqr.  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  a  little  inclined 
to  corpulency.  His  appearance  indicates  the  age  of  about  thirty  or 
thirty  five  years.  M''.  W.  has  been  at  the  Bar  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
and  has  succeeded  well.     He  has  more  taste  for  his  farm  than  for  his 


'«  Marcus  Erwin,  son  of  Leander  A.  Erwin,  was  born  in  Burke  County,  June  28,  1826.  He  was  grad- 
uated fi  om  Transylvania  University  and  studied  law  in  New  Orleans.  Aftex  the  Mexican  War,  in  which 
he  fought,  he  returned  to  Asheville  where  he  practiced  law  and,  for  some  time,  edited  the  Asheville 
News.  He  was  solicitor  of  the  seventh  district,  and  represented  Buncombe  County  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1850  and  1856  and  in  the  Senate  in  1860.  In  the  1850's  he  wounded  John  Baxter  in  a  duel 
fought  at  Saluda  Gap,  S.  C.  He  was  an  ardent  .secessionist  and  major  of  the  Second  Battalion  during 
the  war.  After  the  war  he  became  United  States  District  Attorney.  He  died  at  Morganton,  July  9, 
1881.  F.  A.  Sondley,  Anheville  and  Buncombe  County,  132;  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  191S,  517; 
Walter  Clark,  Histories  of  the  Several  Reaiments  and  Battalions  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Great  War, 
1861-65,  IV,  245;  J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  368-369. 

'»  John  W.  Woodfin,  brother  of  Nicholas  W.  Woodfin,  was  born  in  Buncombe  County  in  1818.  He 
organized  and  was  captain  of  a  company  of  cavalry  in  1861,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Regiment. 
In  September,  1861,  Capt.  Woodfin  was  promoted  to  major  and  transferred  to  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment. He  later  resigned  his  command  and  accepted  leadership  of  Woodfin's  Battalion  of  Cavalry. 
He  was  killed  by  Kirk's  men  at  Hot  Spring?  in  1863.  J.  P.  Arthur.  Western  North  Carolina,  385.  392; 
Walter  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  1861-66,  IV,  109-112. 
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Law  Office  and  should  he  live  he  will  be  a  fine  and  an  accomplished 
farmer.  He  is  already  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  State.  He  is  fond  of  fine  Stock  of  which  he  has  a  good  deal  for  this 
country.  There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  M"".  Ws  appearance.  He 
has  an  intelligent  face  and  one  that  bespeaks  great  firmness.  M'".  W.  is 
impulsive  and  always  resents  an  injury  at  once.  He  is  high  minded 
and  honorable  and  scorns  any  thing  that  is  low  and  fawning.  He  makes 
a  good  citizens.  His  disposition  does  not  seem  inclined  to  political  life 
and  his  great  predelections  for  his  farm  will  most  probably  keep  him 
from  becomeing  a  very  distinguished  lawyer.  He  is  kind  and  hospitable 
and  is  also,  fond  of  pecuniary  acquirements. 

Saturday  Oct.  15'^  1853. 

The  Court  met  this  morning  at  10  O'Clock.  Motions  were  heard  and 
the  Equity  Docket  disposed  of.  Nothing  of  importance  occured — The 
Court  adjourned  about  1  O'Clock — This  evening  the  Fare  closed.  The 
farmers  of  Buncombe  made  quite  a  display  of  their  Stock,  Agricultural 
and  domestic  productions.  Cows,  Bulls,  Hogs,  Boars,  Studs,  Jacks, 
Sheep,  Corn,  Wheat,  Boots,  Quilts,  Butter  &^.  &^.  were  exhibeted. — 
Evry  thing  passed  off  pleasantly  and  creditably.  John  D.  Hymen^^ 
Esqr.  delivered  an  address  to  the  Society,  which  he  did  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  to  the  information  of  many  present  on  the  Occasion. — 
I  hope  that  the  good  citizens  who  have  met  on  this  occasion  may  live  to 
see  many  such,  only  more  grand  and  more  important.  The  day  has  been 
fine  and  to  night  is  beautiful. — The  moon  shines  beautifully. 

J.  P.  Jordan^*  Esqr.  is  a  Young  man.  M''.  J.  has  not  yet  accom- 
plished much,  has  just  entered  the  profession,  has  only  been  a  lawyer 
three  or  four  years.  He  is  industrious  and  in  the  end,  I  think,  will  be- 
come a  useful  man.  He  is  not  a  large  man  and  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  his  appearance. — He  is  kind  and  courteous  and  quite  a  clever 
fellow.  With  his  habits  of  industry  and  the  ambition  he  is  possessed 
of,  he  will  probably  attain  some  distinction. — He  probably  deserves 
more  credit  and  commendation  than  many  are  disposed  to  give  him.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  prosper,  and  he  deserves  encouragement. — He 
will  receive  it  in  the  end. 

Sunday  Oct.  16^*^.  1853. 

This  evening  I  left  home  for  Madison  Court. — I  had  a  pleasant  ride 
down  the  river.  There  can  be  no  more  romantic  trip  than  up  or  down 
French  Broad  River  from  Asheville  to  Paint  Rock,^^  indeed,  far  bellow 

'»  John  D.  Hynian  wa.s  an  editor  of  the  Ashovillo  Spertnlnr  in  the  1850'5>.  Ho  nuido  charges  regarding 
the  mail  aorviro  which  involved  him  in  1855  in  a  bloodless  duel  with  the  Democratic  postmaster  of 
Asheville,  W.  L.  Ililliard.    J.  V.  Arthur,  Western  Xorlh  CnroUnn,  3ti".»-371,  44!). 

''Joseph  P.  Jordan  was  repn>sentative  of  Henderson  County  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1860.  A 
Manual  «f  \orlh  Candina,  11)13,  648. 

"  Faint  Hock  or  the  Painted  Hock  is  a  rock  more  than  100  feet  high  on  the  French  Broad  River 
where  it  cro.s8es  the  North  Cart>lina-1  ennes.see  lin«'.  ,\pparen<ly  the  name  came  from  the  reddish 
appearance  of  the  rock  cau.setl  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  the  exposed  surlaces.  J.  P.  Arthur, 
Western  Nftrth  Carolina,  37,  4ft-47,  539. 
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this  latter  point. — The  River  seems  to  force  its  way  through  a  solid 
ledge  of  mountains  for  about  sixty  miles.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
are  tall  mountains  and  one  can  see  but  little  distance  unless  he  look  up. 
Large  cliffs  jut  out  at  many  places,  projecting  sometimes  accross  the 
road.  The  bed  of  the  River  is  a  complete  shoal  and  when  it  is  swollen 
its  ravings  are  truly  sublime.  I  know  of  no  road  that  I  love  to  travel 
over  as  well  as  this.  There  are  several  good  houses  on  the  river,  and 
one  is  delighted  with  the  comforts  at  his  hotel  and  the  beautiful  river 
that  rolls  and  roars  along  by  him  all  the  time. — I  reached  the  house  of 
Smith  &  Baird  tonight  after  dark,  found  a  good  fire  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  on  their  way  to  court. — Got  a  clever  supper  and  then  enjoyed 
a  sort  of  miscellaneous  conversation,  which  was  interspersed  with  many 
anecdotes,  some  good  and  some  indifferent. — The  day  has  been  rather 
cool. 

David  Coleman^^  Esq  is  a  man  about  twenty  eight  or  thirty  years 
old,  tall  and  slender  and  has  quite  a  youthful  appearance. — He  has  had 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  since  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  ]^avy. 
He  studied  law  two  or  three  years  ago  and  of  course,  has  not  done  much 
yet.  Coleman  is  a  man  of  some  sprightliness,  though  I  cannot  say  that 
he  is  talented.  He  has  gentlemany  manners  and  is  a  verry  pleasant 
man.  His  political  opinions  are  contracted  as  yet. — ^I  think  him  a  man, 
who  will  succeed  well  if  he  tries  and  I  think  he  has  the  respect  of  the 
whole  Bar.    He  is  liked  by  all  who  make  his  acquaintance. 

Monday  Oct.  17^^.  1853. 

This  morning  I  reached  Jewell  HilP^  about  ten  O' Clock.  Had  a 
rough  ride  over  mountains  and  hills. — I  found  quite  a  crowd  of  people 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Court  Judge  Caldwell  arrived  about  the 
same  time  with  myself  and  opened  Court  in  a  verry  bad  house. — Open, 
without  seats  fit  to  sit  on  and  without  any  place  to  do  business.  Judge  C. 
seemed  discouraged  and  but  for  his  stern  disposition  to  do  his  duty 
every  where  and  on  all  occasions,  he  would  have  adjourned  the  Court 
without  transacting  any  business. — He  gave  the  Grand  Jury  a  short  and 
explicit  charge  however  and  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  State  Docket — 
Several  unimportant  cases  were  disposed  of  during  the  day. — Court  ad- 
journed  until  tomorrow  morning,   about   one   hour   before   night   this 

"  David  Coleman,  son  of  William  and  Cynthia  (Swain)  Coleman,  was  born  in  Buncombe  County, 
February  5,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  Newton  Academy,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (A.B., 
1842),  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1850  to  enter  the  practice 
of  law  at  Asheville.  He  defeated  N.  W.  Woodfin  in  1854  and  Z.  B.  Vance  in  1856  for  the  state  Senate, 
in  which,  as  a  Democrat,  he  represented  Buncombe  County.  He  was  a  secessionist;  and,  impatient 
over  delays  in  obtaining  active  naval  service,  he  entered  the  army  and  became  colonel  of  the  39th 
North  Carolina  Regiment.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  after  the  war,  and  represented  Buncombe 
County  in  the  Convention  of  1875.  J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  403-404;  A  Manual  of  North 
Carolina,  1913,  517,  869. 

"  Jewell  Hill,  a  few  miles  north  of  Marshall,  was  the  site  of  the  first  county  seat  of  Madison,  and 
county  court  was  held  there  until  the  fall  of  1859.  The  legislature  of  1852-53  appointed  a  commission 
which  selected  Marshall  as  the  county  seat,  but  the  controversy  was  not  settled  until  Marshall  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  a  popular  election  in  1855.    J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  194-196. 
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evening. — The  Crowd  in  attendance  were  "getting  in  a  weaving  way" 
about  night.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  women  were  present  and  most  of 
them  were  drunk,  or  partially  so,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  were 
drunk. — I  do  not  know  any  rival  for  this  place  in  regard  to  drunkeness, 
ignorance,  superstition  and  the  most  brutal  debauchery.  I  regret  that 
it  is  so,  yet  it  is  true.  Scores  of  women  attend  this  court  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  drinking  and  pandering  to  the  lustful  passions  of  dirty 
men,  and  I  regret  so  excee[d]ingly  to  say,  that  some  men,  I  will  not 
say  gentlemen,  are  guilty  of  intercours  with  these  dirty,  filthy  strumpets, 
that  ought  to  be,  and  one  would  think  they  are  far  above  doing  such 
things.  The  contrary  is  nevertheless,  true. — It  is  unfortunate  for  such 
a  place  as  this,  that  dignitaries  will  not  set  good  examples  instead  of 
bad  ones.  They  take  encouragement  from  men  who  pretend  to  be  gen- 
tleman and  thus,  reform  is  greatly  delayed.  When  will  men  learn  to 
be  men! 

Tuesday  Oct.  18^^.  A.D.  1853. 

Court  met  this  morning  at  10  O'Clock — A  great  crowd  of  people  in 
attendance — Little  business  has  been  done  today. — Yesterday  the  Judge 
ordered  the  whisky  wagons  to  be  removed,  and  thus  we  have  not  been 
so  much  disturbed  with  drunkeness  as  yesterday.  As  soon,  however,  as 
court  adjourned  this  evening  the  whole  crowd  hurried  to  the  Court 
House  Door — and  such  a  drunken  crowd,  I  have  seldom  seen.  As  I 
passed  along  to  my  lodgins  I  saw  several  persons  so  drunk  they  could 
not  walk,  and  their  friends  were  dragging  them  along  to  their  homes. 
What  degradation! 

William  Williams^®  is  rather  a  small  man,  and  verry  generous  He 
is  a  man  of  thirty  eight  or  forty  years.  He  is  generous  to  his  own 
injury,  has  been  in  the  practice  about  three  or  four  years,  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  yet,  is  fond  of  business,  not  fond  of  study.  I  do 
not  consider  him  a  man  of  much  talen[t],  a  sensible  man  however.  He, 
like  other  men  has  imperfections  and  cannot  see  them.  He  might  have 
been  a  man  of  wealth,  but  for  his  generous  disposition.  He  is  a  verry 
clever  man. 

The  night  is  cool  and  the  moon  shines  down  on  the  river  and  the 
cliffs  along  its  sides,  in  majestic  splendor  O,  it  is  a  pleasing  sight  to 
see  the  French  Broad  rolling  over  the  rocks  in  the  moonlight. 

Wednesday  Oct.  19^^^.  A.D.  1853.— 

This  morning  is  cool  and  bracing — The  Court  met  at  the  usual 
hour. — I  transacted  some  business  in  Court  and  left  Jewell  Hill  at 
12  O'clock  for  Home.  My  friend  P.  W.  Roberts  Esq.  was  my  travailing 
companion,  had  a  pleasant  ride  up  the  river  and  reached  home  at  dark. 

'•  William  Williams  of  Ashovillo  was  for  a  time  in  the  mercantile  biusiness.  He  did  not  make  a  grrat 
success  ill  the  practice  of  law.    J.  V.  Arthur,  Western  ^torth  Caroliita,  3U1. 
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P.  W.  Roberts^^  Esq.  is  a  young  man  of  two  or  three  years  standing 
at  the  bar.  He  has  not  formed  a  reputation  yet.  He  is  not  a  man  of  a 
great  deal  of  talen[t],  respectable  enough  however,  and  he  is  remarkable 
for  his  uprightness  of  character,  Frank  honest  and  accommodating.  He 
is  modest  and  retireing.  He  will  not  get  an  early  practice.  He  has  a 
high  standard  of  morals  and  lives  up  to  the  same.  I  believe  he  is  a 
rigid  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  man  that 
will  always  be  respected  for  his  uprightness  of  character.  He  will  make 
a  good  citizen  and  member  of  society  It  would  be  well  for  all  if  we  hRd 
many  more  such  men.  I  am  at  home  tonight  and  tired  into  the  bargain 
and  will  retire  to  rest. 

Monday  Oct.  24^^.  A.D.  1853. 

This  morning  I  had  hoped  to  be  in  Yancy  at  the  last  court  in  my 
Circuit.  Indisposition  in  my  family  has  prevented  my  attendance  how- 
ever and  here  closes  my  journal  on  the  Circuit  until  the  Fall  Courts 
begin 

Cherokee  County  Court 
Winter  Term  A.D.  1853. 
Thursday  Dec.  1^^  1853. 

This  morning,  in  company  with  P.  W.  Roberts  Esqr.  I  set  out  for 
Cherokee  County  Court;  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Asheville.  The  day  has  been  cloudy  and  cold.  Our  ride  however, 
has  not  been  altogether  unpleasant.  We  have  conversed  entertainingly 
to  ourselves  on  various  subjects.  It  was  not  my  intention  in  forming 
my  circuit  at  first  to  include  Cherokee  Court ;  but  I  find  that  the  lawyer 
who  makes  money  at  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this  country,  must 
attend  several  courts,  attend  them  closely  and  get  all  the  business  he 
can.  In  view  of  this,  I  shall  hereafter  attend  Cherokee  and  Franklin. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  find  time  to  read  on  my  circuit  at  night  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  when  Court  has  adjourned. — I  must,  I  will  make  myself 
a  good  lawyer  &  I  must  make  money  at  the  practice  of  the  law.  Noth- 
ing but  the  most  constant  labor,  the  most  untireing  persevereance  and 
greatest  domestic  privations  can  secure  this.  I  will  however,  forego  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  my  family  as  much  as  I  wish  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  I  wish  to  accomplish. 

We  travailed  thirty  five  miles  today,  over  bad  road.  This  is  a  good 
day's  ride  for  this  season  of  the  year.  We  stopped  at  a  house,  that  did 
not  look  the  most  inviting  in  the  world  and  stayed  all  night.  We  ex- 
pected rough  accommodations  and  we  received  them.  Our  expectations 
were  fully  realized  The  house  was  small,  a  common  log  fabin,  not 
put  up  in  the  bes[t]  style  by  any  means  and  not  the  most  comfortable 
Our  host  was  kind  and  accommodating  however,  and  we  made  the  best 

'»  Philetus  W.  Roberts  was  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Buncombe  County.  He  was  colonel  of 
the  Fourteenth  North  Carolina  Regiment  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  died  in  service.  J.  P.  Arthur, 
Western  North  Carolina,  392;  Walter  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  1861-65,  V,  9. 
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of  our  evening.  Several  gentlemen  of  a  similar  appearance  and  disposi- 
tion to  our  host  were  spending  the  night  All  were  exceedingly  loqua- 
cious. The  topics  of  conversation  seemed  quite  interesting  to  the  whole 
cercle,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Our  hostess  was  a  plain  and  unfashionably 
dressed  old  lady  that  did  not  [have]  much  to  say  Several  lasses,  en- 
livened the  scene.  These  were  the  daughters  of  our  host.  They  relished 
the  various  topics  of  conversation,  which  were  principally  "unmarked 
hogs,"  "wild  hogs,"  "boars"  "mountain  boomers,"  and  the  like.  It  was 
astonishing  to  me  to  see  how  eagerly  every  one  heard  the  opinions  of 
those  around.  The  gravest  senator  could  not  be  more  interested  in  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  Country  than  was  this  group  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  listened  to  all  that  was  said  by  them.  Many  tales 
and  anecdotes  were  told  that  served  to  produce  great  laughter  among 
them,  though  none  of  them  had  any  funny  pa,rt  to  them.  Our  old  land- 
lord told  some  extravagant  stories.  A  boy  about  16  or  18  years  old  was 
quite  offensive  to  me.  He  was  dirty,  impolite  and  ungenteel.  A  real 
ruffian.  The  beds  were  all  in  the  same  room.  Our  covering  was  stiff 
as  pasteboards  and  our  pillows  about  as  large  as  my  fist.  We  made  the 
best  of  the  night,  learned  something  of  the  ways  of  many  of  this  world, 
slept  tolerably  well  as  we  were  fatigued  and  woke  in  the  morning, 
thankful  to  kind  providence  that  we  were  so  well  provided  for.  Our 
horses  were  well  provided  for.  Our  host  only  charged  fifty  cents.  He 
endeavored  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  us  and  we  thanked  him.  He  did 
the  best  he  knew  how  and  this  was  all  we  could  demand  May  we  never 
have  a  worse  place  to  stay  at. — The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy  and  it 
snowed  in  the  mountains  above  us. 

Friday  Dec.  2.  1853. 

To  day  we  have  had  a  pleasant  ride  a  portion  of  the  day.  A  portion 
of  our  road  has  been  delightful. — We  crossed  the  Cowe  Mountain^"  this 
evening.  This  is  a  considerable  mountain,  though  we  have  a  bad  view 
of  the  valley  bellow.  It  is  surrounded  by  too  many  other  mountains,  to 
enable  us  to  have  a  fine  view. — We  reached  Franklin  at  sundown  and 
took  lodgins  at  Jesse  Siler's,^^  a  good  place  to  stop  at.  We  had  good 
diet,  a  good  room  and  a  good  bed.  Our  lodgins  last  night  and  tonight 
are  the  reverse  of  each  other.  JSTothing  of  importance  occurred  to  day 
or  tonight.  We  have  been  kindly  treated  by  our  host  and  hostess.  Peace 
be  with  them  and  their  household. 

Saturday  Dec.  3.  1853. 

This  morning  we  started  about  8Vi>  O'Clock.  The  morning  was  cold, 
so  cold  that  we  had  to  throw  our  blankets  around  us.  We  started  in 
full  view  of  the  Nantahala  Mountain,   reached   tlie  foot   of  the  same 


••The  Cowpc  Mountains  a  few  miloa  east  of  Franklin,  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
•'  I'crhans  .loswo  K.  Siler,  who  was  a  son  of  Winier  Siler  of  Macon  County.    J.  P.  Arthur,  Wtstern 
North  Carolina,  173. 
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about  10  O'clock. — I  will  not  attempt  a  discription  of  this  mountain 
here.  I  will  describe  it  hereafter.  We  found  it  cold  crossing.  About 
three  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  West  side  we  com- 
menced assending  the  Valley  River  Mountain.  This  I  will  lay  aside 
for  another  occasion.  The  two  mountains  are  large  and  romantic.  We 
reached  Valley  town,^^  as  it  is  called,  a  little  after  sun  down,  W™. 
Walker  is  the  proprietor  of  the  house  at  this  place.  He  keeps  a  good 
country  house.     The  evening  is  cool,  and  clear. 

Sunday  Dec.  4^*^.  1853. 

This  morning  is  beautiful.  We  are  in  a  romantic  valley  several  miles 
long  and  two  or  three  wide.  Every  thing  around  us  is  unsur passingly 
beautiful.  The  Valley  is  encompassed  in  every  direction,  but  one  by 
tall  mountains  that  seem  to  look  down  from  their  lofty  heights  upon 
the  beautiful  valley  at  their  feet. — We  left  our  lodgings  about  10 
O'clock  this  morning  Rode  slowly  to  this  place.  Had  a  fine  ride  down 
the  beautiful  valley  mentioned  above.  We  have  had  upon  the  whole 
not  an  unpleasant  trip.  The  weather  has  been  good  and  a  portion  of 
the  country  through  which  we  have  passed,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
sublimity. 

Monday  Dec.  5^^.  1853. 

This  morning  was  cloudy  and  we  anticipated  rain.  It  did  not  rain 
however,  and  this  evening  the  clouds  passed  away.  The  day  has  not 
been  cold.  Pleasantly  cool.  The  people  gathered  into  Court  to  day 
verry  slowly,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  many  people  at  Court  to  day. — 
Court  was  opened  to  day  about  12  O'Clock.  The  Grand  Jury  was 
Sworn  and  charged  by  A.  T.  Davidson^^  Esq.  the  County  Solicitor  for 
Cherokee — Little  business  has  been  done  to  day — none  of  importance. 
I  have  noticed  nothing  of  interest  to  day  neither  in  court  nor  out  of 
court. — The  people  of  Cherokee  are  excited  very  much  about  Copper 
Mines  in  this  part  of  IS^orth  Carolina.  I  think  it  probable  that  there 
is  Copper  here  and  that  there  are  vas[t]  mineral  resources, — ^gold, 
silver  &°.  &^.  Gold  mines  have  been  worked  to  advantage  in  this 
County.^* — Cherokee  has  been  verry  slow  in  improvement  heretofore. 
It  is  begginning  now,  however,  to  improve  rapidly.     The  new  State 

«'  Valley  Town  was  on  the  Valley  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cherokee  County. 

*»  Allen  Tuiner  Davidson,  son  of  William  Mitchell  and  Elizabeth  (Vance)  Davidson,  was  born  in 
Haywood  County,  May  9,  1819.  He  became  clerk  of  Haywood  County  Court  in  1843,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1845,  removed  to  Murphy  in  Cherokee  County  in  1846,  where  for  several  years  he  was 
solicitor  of  the  county,  later  settled  at  Franklin  in  Macon  County,  and  finally  in  1869  at  Asheville. 
In  1860  he  became  president  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Bank  of  Murphy.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
Cherokee  County  in  the  Convention  of  1861.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  Confederate  Congress, 
1861-64;  a  member  of  Governor  Vance's  council  of  state,  1864-65;  and  an  agent  of  the  state  commissary 
department  for  supplying  the  families  of  soldieis  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He  died  at  Asheville, 
Januarv  24,  1905.  J.  P.  Arthiu-,  Western  North  Carolina,  400-403;  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913, 
439,  873,  977-978. 

»<  Cherokee  County  has  a  wide  variety  of  mineral  resources.  Gold  mines  have  been  worked  at 
various  times.  Today  marble,  limestone,  brown  iron  ore,  and  talc  are  produced  in  commercial  quan- 
tities. In  1926  the  total  mineral  production  was  $85,750.  North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources,  86,  320-321; 
North  Carolina  Resources  and  Industries,  126. 
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road,^°  traversing  the  country  from  Asheville  to  the  extreme  Western 
limit  of  tho  State,  has  greatly  improved  the  county  and  its  travail  will 
be  felt  more  sensibly  every  year.  Several  Rail  Road  projects^*^  are 
comeing  forward  that  are  expected  to  benefit  this  part  of  N.  C.  greatly 
if  carried  out.  The  county  is  beautiful,  the  soil  verry  productive,  the 
mountain  rich  and  the  range  in  summer  unsurpassed.  The  County  de- 
serves to  be  improved  and  it  will  be.  Murphy^^  is  a  small  place  and 
poorely  improved  There  are  several  small  stores  here  that  seem  to  do 
a  small  busines.  All  of  them  together  would  not  make  one  good  one. 
The  situation  of  the  village  is  beautiful,  and  a  most  beautiful  town 
might  be  built  here.  I  hope  this  will  be  done  before  a  great  while.  The 
town  is  situated  between  the  Hiwasie  and  Vally  rivers  at  their  con- 
fluence   

Joshua  Roberts-^  Esq.  is  a  middle  aged  man,  rather  low  and  heavily 
built.  I  do  not  consider  him  a  man  of  much  talent.  He  is  a  man  how- 
ever, that  every  one  may  rely  upon  fully.  What  he  says  is  true.  He 
is  honest  and  modest.  M'".  R.  has  never  gotten  a  heavy  practice  though, 
he  has  been  a  lawyer  for  many  years.  The  cause  of  his  not  haveing 
gotten  a  heavier  practice  seems  to  be  that  he  never  endeavored  to  get 
one.  I  know  little  of  M''.  R's  professional  attainments,  he  not  haveing 
a  great  deal  of  business  in  Court.  He  is  an  excellent  citizen  liberal 
minded  and  conducts  himself  so  as  to  be  respected  by  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintence.  He  has  raised  a  respectable  family.  His 
oldest  son,  P.  W.  Roberts  Esq.  is  a  young  lawyer  just  come  to  the  bar 
and  a  verry  worthy  young  man  he  is 

Tuesday  Dec.  6^^.  1853. 

This  morning  was  cloudy  and  warm.  It  has  not  rained  however.  A 
large  number  of  men  were  in  attendance  of  the  Court  to  day.  Xo  busi- 
ness of  great  importance  was  transacted.  The  State  Docket  was  dis- 
posed of.  The  Civil  Docket  is  laid  over  until  tomorrow. — I  have  seen 
a  good  many  drunk  men  to  day.  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  this 
place.  How  depraved  men  are !  How  much  they  will  make  themselves 
worse  than  brutes!     When  will  the  day  come  when  drunkeness  will  be 

«»  The  legislature  of  1848-49  provided  for  the  construction  of  the  Western  Turnpike  from  Salisbury 
to  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  the  survey  was  made  in  1849.  The  lejrislature  of  1854-55  gave  to  the  road 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Cherokee  lands  in  Cherokee,  Macon,  Jackson  and  Haywood  counties, 
and  the  termini  of  the  road  were  changed  to  Asheville  on  the  east  and  the  Tennessee  line  neai  Duck- 
town  on  the  west,  with  a  branch  road  lo  the  Georgia  line.  Nimrod  S.  Jarrett  was  chief  of  construction 
of  the  road.  Toll  was  collected  for  the  use  of  the  road  for  many  years.  J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North 
Carolina,  239-240,  245. 

«•  In  1852  the  North  Carolina  and  Western  Railroad  was  chartered  to  run  from  Salisbury  to  the 
Tennessee  line,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  under  the  charter.  The  problems  of  construction  and 
finance  were  so  difficult  that  not  until  1888  did  Murphy  have  a  railway  nutlet— the  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  Three  years  later  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  after  a  checkered  career 
since  its  chartering  in  1855,  reached  Murphy.    J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  Xoith  Carolina,  469-484. 

•'  Cherokee  County  was  created  in  1839  with  Murphy  as  county  seat.  It  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hiwassee  and  Valley  rivers.    J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  \orth  Carolina,  18.5-186. 

"  Joshua  Roberts,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Roberts,  was  born  near  the  present  city  of  Shelby, 
Cleveland  County,  I'ebruary  5,  1795.  He  studied  law  and  settled  in  Asheville,  later  renu)ving  to 
Franklin  and  then  in  1830  to  Asheville  again.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Huncoml>o  County 
for  three  terms  and  register  of  deeds  for  one  term.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  Asheville,  the  Hiohland  ^^e■^^sentJer,  established  in  1840.  F.  .A.  Sondley,  AsherilU  and 
Buncombe  County,  127-128;  J.  P.  Arthui,  Western  North  Carolina,  391-392,  449. 
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banislied  from  this  land?  I  liope  the  day  will  come.  Drunkeness  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this  country,  and  if  not  curtailed,  it  may  he 
the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  some  vile  demagogue,  to  destroy  this 
glorious  government.    May  this  never  be  the  case ! — 

Z.  B.  Vance^^  Esq.  is  a  young  man,  has  just  entered  the  profession. 
Rather  tall,  his  hair  black  and  it  comes  low  down  on  his  forehead. 
There  is  nothing  very  striking  about  his  appearance.  I  consider  him 
a  sprightly  man,  though  not  talented.  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man  how- 
ever. He  has  had  some  advantages,  some  of  which,  he  has  not  improved 
as  he  should  He  may  make  himself  a  respectable  lawyer.  I  think  he 
is  not  fond  of  study  and  hence,  will  never  make  a  profound  lawyer. 
He  is  active  and  has  a  good  deal  of  pride.  In  his  social  intercourse,  he 
is  disposed  to  be  friendly.  In  conversation,  he  is  rather  interesting  than 
instructive. — I  hope  he  will  do  well. — To  night  I  read  Chitty  on  Plead- 
ingso — J  ]iaYg  Jiad  some  friends  in  my  room  until  late. 

Wednesday  Dec.  7^^  1853. 

To  day  there  has  not  been  much  done.  The  business  of  the  Court,  so 
far  as  the  Trial  of  suits  is  concerned,  was  disposed  of  by  12  O'Clock.M. — 
This  evening  I  have  been  amused  at  an  effort  of  Rum  sellers  tO'  procure 
a  license  to  sell  spirits  by  the  small. — John  Rollin,^^  who  was  about 
half  cas'ked  appeared  for  the  applicants,  and  G.  W.  Hays^^  against  the 
motion.  Hays  made  some  sensible  and  amusing  remarks  and  ran  over 
the  applicants  and  their  abettors  ruff  shod.  The  result  was,  no  license 
was  granted.  Well  done  for  the  Co.  Court  of  Cherokee!  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  worse  disapointer  crowd,  or  a  more  angry  one.  Many 
raved  and  cursed  like  madmen.  The  truth  is,  they  were  mad  with  & 
for  whisky.  There  has  been  no  little  of  the  most  brutal  drunkeness  this 
evening.  Many  have  tried  to  see  how  drunk  they  could  make  themselves. 
How  horrid ! — that  men  will  act  thus !     When  will  drunkeness  cease ! 

I  have  met  at  this  Court  L.  J.  Siler  Esqr.,  a  young  man  who  has 
just  come  to  the  bar. — He  is  a  stranger  to  me.     However,  I  have  been 

''  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  son  of  David  and  Margaret  (Baird)  Vance,  was  born  in  Buncombe  County, 
May  13,  1830.  After  one  year's  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Vance  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Asheville  in  1852.  Vance  and  Merrimon  were  the  same  age  and  rivals  in  politics  and  the 
practice  of  law  in  Asheville.  In  Vance's  first  contest  for  an  elective  office,  he  defeated  Merrimon  in  1852 
for  the  office  of  county  solicitor.  Merrirnon  was  a  more  studious  and  profound  lawyer,  but  Vance 
was  more  popular.  Perhaps  no  other  citizen  of  North  Carolina  has  ever  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
popularity  as  Vance.  Vance  was  a  staunch  Whig  and  Unionist.  He  represented  Buncombe  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1854  and  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  1858-61. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  organized  and  captained  a  company  and  in  August,  1861,  was  elected 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  In  1862  he  was  called  from  active  service  in 
Virginia  to  be  governor,  which  office  he  filled  with  singular  ability  and  popularity  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  After  a  brief  imprisonment,  he  located  for  the  practice  of  law  in  Charlotte.  In  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1876,  he  defeated  Thomas  Settle  for  the  governorship  which  he  held  until  1879,  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  continued  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  until  his  death, 
April  14,  1894.  Clement  Dowd,  Life  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance;  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VI,  477-494: 
A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  419,  517,  935-936,  941-945. 

•°  Joseph  Chitty,  A  Treatise  on  the  Parties  to  Actions,  the  Forms  of  Actions,  and  on  Pleading,  with 
Second  and  Third  Volumes  Containing  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  3  volumes.  Issued  in  several  English 
and  American  editions  after  1803. 

«'  Probably  John  Rolen,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  Murphy.    J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  186. 

«« George  W.  Hayes,  who  lived  near  Murphy,  represented  Cherokee  County  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1842,  1844,  1846,  1848,  and  1850.  Hayesville,  the  county  seat  of  Clay,  was  named  for  him.  A 
Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  554;  J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  205. 
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somewhat  interested  with  him  this  week. — He  is  a  large  good  looking 
man  and  I  think,  a  man  of  good  sense.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  collegiate  education,  and  has  been  a  good  student  and  is  intelli- 
gent. Unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  By 
what  means  I  am  not  informed. — He  is  a  professor  of  religion,  as  I 
am  informed.  He  is  genteel,  and  sober  in  conversation. — I  hope  of 
him,  as  I  do  of  all  young  men,  that  he  may  do  well. 
Tonight  is  cloudy. 

Thursday  Dec.  8*^.  1853. 

We  started  for  Asheville  to  day. — Started  about  10  O'Clock  It  com- 
mensed  raining  last  night  about  11  O'Clock  and  has  continued  to  rain 
ever  since.  We  have  ridden  in  the  rain  all  day,  since  we  started.  Have 
found  it  very  unpleasant,  and  therefore  have  made  but  few  observa- 
tions.— This  evening  we  met  some  hunters  in  the  mountains  returning 
from  a  hunt. — They  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  five  deer.  Soon 
after  we  passed  them,  we  met  an  ox  wagon  that  had  the  booty. — The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  five  deer  in  a  pile. — We  arrived  at  M'".  Jarrett's,^^ 
a  comfortable  house  on  the  N^antahala  River,  between  the  N'antahala 
and  Vblley  River  Mountains.  I  feel  quite  fatigued  and  will  retire 
early. — 

Friday  Dec   9^^.   1853. 

This  morning  was  cold.  We  had  a  cold  ride  up  the  West  side  of 
l^antahala  Mountain.  It  was  quite  cold  on  the  top  of  the  Mountain. 
We  reached  Franklin  about  3  O'Clock  this  evening.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  set  down  a  sketch  of  the  romantic  road  from  Franklin  to  Mur- 
phy, on  my  return.  The  weather  is  so  unpleasant  however,  that  I 
must  decline  doing  this  until  a  more  pleasant  time.  I  have  transacted 
some  business  here  this  evening  and  have  concluded  to  go  on  to  Ashe- 
ville &  not  wait  for  the  County  Court  here  next  week. — There  are  no 
Jury  Trials  and  there  will  be  no  business  of  any  importance  done. 
The  day  has  been  cold.  It  has  not  rained  to  day,  though  the  fore  part 
of  the  day  was  cloudy.  To  night  is  very  clear  and  it  is  cold.  We  lodge 
at  Siler^s,  a  genteel  and  comfortable  house.  I  retire  at  i/i  past  9 
O'clock. 

Saturday  Dec.  10^*^.  1853. 

This  morning  was  a  b[r]ight  one,  though  cool.  I  found  my  horse's 
back  dreadfully  hurt  from  my  Saddle  and  was  under  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  swapping  him  off  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  We  have 
travailed  34  miles  today — started  about  9  O'Clock  reached  this  place^^* 
after  night.  The  day  has  been  cold  and  our  ride  not  a  pleasant  one 
The  roads  are  muddy  and  a  portion  of  the  road  has  been  bad. 

»»  Nimrod  S.  Jarrott  was  born  in  Buncombe  County  in  1800.  removed  to  Haywood  County  in  1830, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gensing,  and  later  removed  to  Maeon  County.  He 
owned  large  traets  of  mountain  lands  and  a  talc  mine  and  was  chief  of  construction  in  the  IS.SO's  of  the 
Western  Turnpike.  He  was  murdeicd  in  1873  by  Hayless  Hendeison,  a  tramp  from  Tennessee,  who 
waa  executed  at  Webster  in  187 1  for  the  crime.   J.  P.  Arthur,  Wentern  \orth  Carolina,  170-176,  210,  301-302. 

»•  Wavnesville. 
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Sunday  Dec.  llt^  1853. 

We  had  bad  lodgins  last  niglit.  All  occupied  the  same  room,  that 
was  not  a  verry  good  one,  had  a  ruff  supper,  being  fatigued,  I  slept 
soundly — Have  ridden  30  miles  to  day  and  reached  home  about  night 
fall.  I  am  quite  tired.  Have  noticed  nothing  of  importance  to  day. — 
The  road  has  been  verry  ruff  and  the  morning  was  verry  cold.  It  has 
been  cold  all  day — This  evening  is  beautiful  and  the  beautiful  moon 
shines  gloriously.  Who  does  not  love  the  soft  moonlight?  It  is  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  the  firmament  covered  with  stars  and  the  moon 
shining  in  all  her  matchless  splendor. 

N'eae  Webster.^^    Jackson  County 
Jackson  County  Court. 

This  has  been  a  disagreeable  Court  week.^^  In  the  first  place  we  have 
had  no  accommodations  here  and  hence  I  have  to  write  my  Journal  at 
the  close  of  the  week  instead  of  doing  so  daily. — We  have  had  to  hold 
Court  in  a  open  house  with  no  floor  in  it  and  the  weather  has  been 
verry  cold. — There  has  not  been  much  business  done,  but  I  have  been 
greatly  wearied  all  week.  Almost  every  man  at  court  had  some  business 
with  me,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  business  amounted  to  nothing. 
I  have  also,  been  greatly  pestered  with  persons  wishing  to  become  prose- 
cutors on  Indictments  I  think  I  can  say  with  safety,  that  I  have  never 
been  at  a  place,  or  in  a  County,  where  there  seemed  to  be  as  much 
Mallice  and  diabolical  revenge. — Revenge  seems  to  rankle  in  the  bosom 
of  every  one.  Few,  even  of  the  best  citizens  of  Jackson  County,  seem 
to  be  free  from  it. 

Wednesday  evening,  about  4  0' Clock  Court  adjourned  and  late  as  it 
was,  I  left  the  place  and  rode  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  towards 
home.  Had  a  cold  ride  and  was  late  in  the  night  reaching  the  place  at 
which  I  usually  stop. — I  reached  home  tonight  at  dark — Had  a  cold 
ride  today.  Had  the  company  of  my  friend  P.  W.  Roberts  Esqr. 
M^.  R.  is  a  pleasant  traveling  companion. 

George  W.  Baxter  Esq.  is  a  young  man,  has  been  at  the  practice 
about  six  or  seven  years,  is  a  good  lawyer  for  his  age  and  is  industrious. 
He  is  a  heavy  built  man,  not  tall  but  thick. — He  is  pleasant  in  his  man- 
ners and  social  in  conversation.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  pride  and  this 
will  stimulate  him  to  study.  His  prospects  are  flattering  at  this  time. — 
I  hope  he  will  do  well.  He  has  not  yet  distinguished  himself  to  any 
great  extent.    In  the  last  Presidential  Canvass  he  was  the  Scott  Elector 

•'  Jackson  County  was  created  in  1851  with  Webster  as  the  county  seat.  After  a  long  controversy 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  was  not  built  through  the  town,  the  countj'  seat  was  changed 
in  1913  to  a  point  between  Dillsboro  and  Sylva.    J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  192-194. 

••The  December  term  of  Jackson  County  Court  was  held  at  Allen  Fisher's,  December  19-22,  1853. 
Jackson  County  Court  Minutes,  1853-1868,  pp.  22-29,  a  manuscript  volume  in  the  archives  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 
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from  this  District  and  canvassed  a  good  portion  of  the  same.  His 
political  speeches  were  creditable  to  himself  He  has  some  aspirations, 
I  think  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

Haywood  County  Court. 

We  have  fared  a  little  better  at  this  place^'  than  at  Jackson.  There 
has  not  be^n  much  business  to  do.  Both  the  State  and  Civil  Dockets 
were  disposed  of  in  two  days.  P.  W.  Roberts  Esqr.  is  Solicitor  in  this 
County. — This  court,  I  consider,  not  a  good  one.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  business,  and  what  there  is,  is  not  verry  profitable.  Haywood  is 
a  poor  county,  though  it  is  susceptible  of  being  made  a  verry  rich  one. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  good  land  in  Haywood  and  when  it  is  once 
properly  developed,  it  will  make  the  proprietors  of  the  same  rich.  Hay- 
wood is  probably  the  highest  county,^®  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  have  never  received  much  encouragement 
from  this  county.  At  this  term  of  the  Court  I  have  had  some  business. 
The  weather  has  been  cold  during  the  whole  time  of  court  and  last  night 
and  today  there  has  fallen  a  verry  heavy  snow.  I  have  ridden  nearly 
all  day  in  the  snow  and  my  feet  have  suffered  not  a  little  from  cold. 
To  day  is  Wednesday.^^  I  left  Waynesville  about  I/2  after  ten  O'Clock 
and  rode  home,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. — The  snow  has  been  comeing 
down  nearly  all  day.  I  reached  home  after  dark  sometime,  cold 
enough.  Waynesville  is  a  dirty  small  village  and  there  is  no  place  of 
entertainment  in  it  fit  to  stay  at. — One  would  suppose  it  to  be  a  largo 
negro  quarter  to  see  it  from  a  distance.  The  buildings  are  poor  and 
decayed.  The  Court  house  is  a  verry  bad  one.  The  best  building  in  the 
place  is  the  Jail,  a  new  building.  It  is  made  in  a  verry  substantial 
manner,  after  the  plan  of  the  Jail  in  Asheville,  which  is  strongly  built 
first  and  then  caged  with  iron  inside. 

W.  M.  Shipp*"^  Esq.  is  a  young  man.  Has  not  been  long  in  the  pro- 
fession.— He  is  of  the  ordinary  bight  of  men,  verry  stern  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  rather  backward.  M"".  Shipp  is  a  man  of  excellent  mind,  and 
has  informed  himself  well.  He  is  a  first  rate  lawyer  of  his  age,  and 
he  does  not  get  the  encouragement  he  deserv^es  in  the  counties  in  which 
I  practice  with  him. — This  is  oweing,  I  think,  principally  to  his  re- 
servedness  of  manner  He  is  modest  and  all  the  Bar  like  him.  He  is 
pleasant  in  conversation  and  when  called  upon,  expresses  his  opinions 
freely  upon  any  subject.  He  has  not  yet  distinguished  himself,  but  he 
will,  if  he  should  live.    He  has  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness.    His 

•'  Waynesville. 

•'  Mount  Mitchell,  the  hinheat  peak  ea."t  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  in  Yancey  County.  However, 
Haywood  has  several  peaks  exceeding  6,000  feet  in  altitude.    S<trth  Carolina  and  Its  Re-^ources,  349. 

•»  December  28.  1853. 

"William  M.  Shipp,  son  of  Bartlett  and  Susan  (Forney)  Shipp,  was  born  in  Lincoln  County, 
November  16.  181'J.  He  was  (fraduated  from  the  l^niversity  of  North  Carolina  in  1840  and  repiesented 
Rutherford  County  in  the  Ilousc  of  Commons  in  1854  and  in  the  Senate  in  1862.  He  wjus  a  member 
of  the  Convention  of  1861.  He  was  a  suiK'rior  court  judRe,  1863-68  and  1881-90,  and  attorney  Rcneral, 
1871-73.  He  died  June  28,  1890.  .4  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  I'JIS,  444.  449-50,  517,  799,  883;  Alumni 
Hixtory  of  the  Univer.nty  of  North  Carolina,  561. 
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father*^  is  a  lawyer  and  used  to  practice  in  this  Circuit.  He  lias  retired. 
His  father  was  considered  a  good  lawyer.  I  hope  Shipp  will  succeed 
well  and  that  he  will  receive  merited  encouragement.  He  is  a  good 
Whig,  a  Union  Whig  and  this  is  an  evidence  of  his  good  heartedness. 
All  good  Whigs  have  large,  great  hearts,  such  as  can  encompass  our 
whole  country  and  our  country's  welfare.  I  would  we  had  more  good 
whigs  than  we  have. 
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Sunday  Evening,  At  my  Father's. 

I  left  home  this  evening  at  2  O'Clock  to  attend  Henderson  Court. 
I  reached  my  father's  after  a  cold  and  cheerless  ride  of  about  three 
hours.  Found  my  father  well  and  my  little  sisters  and  brothers  full  of 
life  and  glad  to  see  me.  I  was  glad  to  see  them  at  home  once  more. 
But  my  father's  home  has  always  an  appearance  of  sadness  to  me.  It 
looks  desolate  when  I  approach  it  and  when  I  leave  it.  Our  fond  one  is 
not  there.  One  round  whose  memory  ten  thousand  fond  thoughts  cluster 
has  long  since  left  the  home,  she  once  made  happy.  My  mother  is  not 
there.  She  sleep  [s]  with  the  dead  and  is  forgotten,  most  probably  by 
all,  save  those  who  love  her  ashes  and  memory  as  I  do.  She  was  a  fond, 
devoted  mother,  she  was  a  pious  mother  and  endeavored  to  instil  pious 
notions  into  the  minds  of  all  her  offspring. — I  have  often  thought  that 
my  mother  took  particular  car&  of  myself.  She  indulged  many  fond 
hopes  of  me,  and  often  flattered  herself  that  she  would  one  day  behold 
me  the  pride  of  her  aged  heart.  But  she  is  gone,  she  is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  see  me  launch  my  bark  upon  the  ocean  of  life. — I  would  she 
were  here  today .^ — Then  a  source  of  continual  sadness  and  sorrow  were 
not  upon  my  heart.  My  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine  natural  sense  and 
had  most  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex  at  her  day. — She  was  a 
verry  pious  lady  and  universally  beloved  'No  one  knew  my  mother  but 
to  love  her.  Her  temper  was  always  calm  as  the  summer  morn  and 
when  she  left  this  world  of  circumstances  and  care,  well  do  I  remember, 
that  her  countenance  was,  bright  in  death  as  that  of  an  angel.  Hun- 
dreds shed  tears  at  her  early  departure. 

My  father's  heart  is  desolate  and  he  is  lonely  and  sad,  even  when 
surrounded  by  his  mirthful  charge. — I  am  sorrowful  for  his  sorrow. 

This  is  the  day  that  begins  the  New  Year.  A.D.  1853  is  gone  with  all 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  with  all  gone  friends  and  hopes  to  be  seen  and 
realized  no  more.  One  important  and  serious  reflection  arises  to  every 
one.  Have  all  discharged  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  fellow  beings, 
and  their  God  ?  Important  inquiry !  And  who  can  answer  in  the 
affirmative?  Most  probably  not  one  of  all  the  human  race.  JSTot  one 
discharged  his  duty  as  a  man.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  no  one  has 
the  ability  to  do  so? — Evry  one  is  not  required  to  do  more  than  he  has 

*'  Bartlett  Shipp  (1786-1869),  of  Lincoln  County.    J.  H.  Wheeler,  Reminiscences,  249. 
*'  January  1,  1854.    Soon  after  his  maniage.  Rev.  Branch  H.  Merrimon  moved  to  Mills  River,  then 
in  Buncombe,  later  Henderson,  County.    S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VIH,  334. 
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the  ability  to  do.  It  is  not  this.  It  arises  from  a  want  of  proper  im- 
provement of  our  time.  Moments,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks  months 
and  years  fly  with  the  speed  of  electricity,  and  each  moment  is  precious 
as  the  most  precious  mettal,  and  yet  how  many  moments,  nay,  days  and 
weeks  are  spent  unprofitably,  improperly?  Hence  the  fact  that  none 
discharge  their  duty.  All  have  a  task  to  perform  and  that  task  is  all  one 
can  do,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. — Let  each  one,  let  myself  de- 
termine to  improve  the  new  born  year  more  profitably  than  any  past 
year. — The  future  is  pregnant  with  events,  that  tend  to  the  ruin  or  wel- 
fare of  every  one  and  hence  all  should  be  at  their  proper  posts,  discharge- 
ing  their  several  duties.  "Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past,  but  go 
forward  to  meet  the  future  with  a  manly  heart."  Let  this  be  the  Motto 
of  all,  and  all  will  be  well.  Let  each  one  guide  his  own  boat  through 
the  storms  of  the  ocean  of  life  and  he  may  then  hope  to  reach  the  de- 
sired haven. — Then  here  begins  A.  D.  1854-1854-1854,  what  are  thou, 
what  wilt  thou  be? 

Monday  Morning  Jan'y.  2*^.  1854 

This  morning  I  started  early  for  Hendersonville,  had  a  cold  ride  and 
reached  there  about  ten  O'Clock.  I  met  several  legal  gentlemen  there 
on  my  arrival  and  others  came  during  the  day. — Few  people  had 
reached  the  Court  when  I  arrived,  This  is  owing  to  the  verry  cold 
morning.  Court  opened  about  12  O'Clock.  Little  business  has  been 
done  to  day.  The  Court  organized  and  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
morning  10  O'Clock. — I  met  several  kind  friends  and  was  glad  to  see 
them.  To  night  I  have  had  clients  in  my  room  until  a  late  hour  and  I 
have  been  haelf  f reezeing  almost  all  the  time,  it  being  impossible  to  get  a 
servant  to  attend  to  me.  I  cannot  say  any  thing  complimentary  of  the 
Jones  Hotel.  Every  thing  is  wanting.  The  night  is  cold  and  un- 
pleasant. 

Tuesday  Jan'y.  3,  1854 

This  morning  was  extremely  cold. — I  was  compelled  to  lie  in  bed 
until  late,  because  I  had  no  fire  tontil  about  8  O'Clock.  The  State 
Docket  was  taken  up  this  morning  and  has  been  disposed  of  to  day, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Cases,  that  are  left  open  for  tomorrow. 
'No  case  of  interest  has  been  tried  to  day  Almost  all  Assault  &  Battery 
Cases,  caused  by  drunkeness.  Drunkeness  is  the  bane  of  social  hap- 
piness. Who  does  not  deprecate  it? — Tonight  1  have  been  conversing 
with  some  friends  on  political  subjects.  I  have  examined  two  or  three 
cases  that  I  am  interested  in  at  this  term  of  the  Court. 

Wednesday  January  4^^^.  1854. 

This  morning  was  cold.  To  day  there  has  been  but  little  business 
done.    No  important  cases  have  been  tried.    A  large  number  of  people 
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were  in  attendance.  To  night  I  have  been  conversing  with  friends 
until  a  late  hour,  and  after  they  left  my  room  I  had  to  examine  a  case 
of  some  little  importance.    It  is  late  and  cold. 

Thursday  January  5*^^.  1854 

To  day  all  cases  of  another  Civil  Docket  were  disposed  of.  The  day 
has  been  damp  and  the  streets  are  excessively  muddy.  Tonight  I  have 
been  engaged  in  conversation  and  in  the  investigation  of  a  Road  Case 
that  comes  before  the  Court  to  morrow — 

Friday  January  6^^.  1854 

This  morning  was  damp  and  not  so  cold  as  yesterday.  The  streets 
are  verry  muddy.  I  attended  to  a  Road  case  in  Court  this  morning  that 
detained  the  Court  until  12  O'Clock. — The  Court  decided  against  me 
verry  improperly  and  I  made  my  Client  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court. — 
A  County  Court  is  more  influenced  by  their  own  wishes,  most  generally, 
than  by  what  is  really  their  duty.  It  is  not  well  therefore,  for  a  liti- 
gant to  get  his  suit  into  this  Court. 

I  have  noticed  as  much  drunkeness  here  this  week  as  usual.  I  have 
seen  some  drinking  at  the  Bar  at  the  Hotel,  but  little  drunkeness. 

This  evening  I  left  Hendersonville  at  2  O' Clock. — Had  a  cold  ride 
as  far  as  my  father's,  here  I  stop  for  the  night.  It  is  cold  tonight.  I 
have  been  interested  in  conversation  with  my  father  tonight,  on  various 
topics.  My  father  is  a  man  of  good  strong  mind,  and  has  thought  a 
goodeal.  His  advantages  through  life  have  not  been  what  he  could  have 
wished  by  far,  and  he  is  not  so  good  a  scholar  as  many  others,  though 
he  is  a  man  of  general  information  and  his  opinions  are  generally  cor- 
rect and  founded  upon  truth.  He  is  about  fifty  two  or  three  years  old 
now,  labors  verry  hard,  more  so  than  he  should.  Tonight  is  cold  and 
damp. 

Saturday  January  7^^.  1854 

This  morning  I  started  from  my  fathers  about  9  O'Clock.  Soon 
after  starting  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  it  has  continued  to  fall  ever 
since.  There  is  now  on  the  ground  a  heavy  snow  and  it  continues  to 
come.    I  had  an  unpleasant  ride  J^oticed  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Buncombe  County  Couet. 
Monday  January  9^^.  1854. 

This  morning  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  deep  snow.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  are  in  attendance.  The  people  were  late  getting  to 
Court  this  morning.  It  was  cold  and  unpleasant.  My  office  has  been 
crowded  all  day  and  I  have  been  greatly  pestered. — Court  opened  at 
12  O'clock.    The  Grand  Jury  was  charged  by  the  Solicitor  Z.  B.  Vance 
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Esqr.  A  few  cases  of  submission  were  heard  to  day  and  the  Court  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow  morning  9  O'Clock.  Nothing  worthy  of  Xote 
has  occurred  to  day.  The  day  has  been  exceedingly  unpleasant.  The 
snow  has  melted  verry  little.  Tonight  is  cold.  I  have  examined  a  case 
for  a  Client  tonight.    Left  my  office  at  9  O'Clock  tonight. 

Tuesday  January  lO**'.  1854. 

It  continues  verry  cold.  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and 
the  State  Side  of  the  Docket  was  taken  up.  No  cases  of  importance 
were  tried  during  the  day.  Few  people  have  been  in  attendance  The 
Democratic  Party  of  this  County  held  a  Meeting  in  the  Court  room 
at  noon.  The  proceedings  were  characterized  by  demagogueism  as 
usual  in  that  party.  The  Whigs  held  a  meeting  yesterday.  I  did  not 
approve  of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  I  thought  some  of  the 
Resolutions  in  regards  to  the  Central  Rail  Road  verry  improper  and  I 
fear  I  shall  not  have  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  I  believe  a  general 
system  of  Internal  improvement  to  be  the  policy  of  every  State,  indeed, 
the  policy  of  our  whole  country  and  I  am  desirous  that  all  sections 
should  have  what  is  justly  due  them.  ]^ow  the  resolution  to  which  I 
refer,  advocates  the  extension  of  the  Central  'N.  C.  Rail  Road  from 
Goldsboro'  east  to  Beaufort  and  west  from  Salisbury  to  the  Tennessee 
line.*^  By  the  Tennessee  line  is  meant  the  Tennessee  line  at  the  Paint 
Rock,  where  the  French  Broad  River  passes  out  of  N^orth  Carolina,  and 
the  intention  is  to  bring  the  road  to  Asheville  and  then  turn  it  Xorth 
down  the  French  Broad  River. — West  of  Asheville  there  are  four  large 
Counties  in  North  Carolina,  growing  Counties,  rich  Counties  in  min- 
eral productions  where  these  are  developed  and  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
besides  they  lie  in  the  direct  course  of  the  great  South  West.  There- 
fore, I  think  this  Central  Road  ought  to  extend  to  the  extreme  Western 
limits  of  this  State,  so  as  to  connect  with  Chatanooga  and  secure  to  the 
Central  road  in  'N.  C.  the  great  South  Western  trade  as  well  as  the  great 
North  Western  and  Western  trade  by  means  of  the  road  do^\^l  the 
French  Broad.  I  fear  also  that  the  resolution  embracing  this  subject 
will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  drive  many  good  whigs  West  of  Asheville 
from  their  duty.  It  is  becomeing  an  evil  that  all  good  Whighs,  that  all 
patriots,  ought  to  deprecate  that  our  Country  is  too  much  sectionalized. 
Americans  ought  to  remember  that  the  great  palladium  of  our  liberties 
is  the  Union  of  the  States.  When  disunion  comes  our  national  glory  is 
fled  and  sectional  agrandizement  falls  to  the  gi'ound.  While  I  am 
willing  and  anxious  to  see  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  States  preserved, 
I  am  also,  solicitous  that  the  Union,  should  be  preseiwed. — I  hope  it 
will  stand  forever;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  survive  the  wreck  of  our 
country;  May  I  go  down  with  it  should  evils  betide  it! 

♦•  The  lejijislature  of  1852  had  incorporated  two  companies  in  one  act:  one  to  construct  a  road  from 
Beaufort  to  Gohisboro  and  the  other  a  road  from  Salisbury  to  the  Tennessee  line.  S.  A.  Ashe,  History 
0/  North   Carolina,   II,   500. 
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The  day  has  heen  very  unpleasant.  The  snow  has  been  melting  and 
the  Streets  are  a  perfect  puddle.  Intruders  have  kept  my  office  crowded 
to  day,  and  my  office  floor  is  almost  like  a  hog  pen.  Most  men  of  the 
lower  classes,  care  nothing  for  decency. — Tonight  I  have  been  engaged 
in  my  Office. 

Wednesday  January  11^^.  1854. 

This  morning  was  gloomy  and  dark  and  the  clouds  indicated  rain. — 
To  day  it  has  rained  and  to  night  it  comes  down  heavily.  It  thunders 
and  lightens,  something  not  verry  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. — 
The  State  Docket  has  been  disposed  of  today.  'No  case  of  importance 
has  been  tried.  Almost  or  quite  every  one  were  A.  &  B.**  and  invariably 
they  were  brought  on  by  intoxicating  drinks.  What  a  Curse  intemper- 
ance is ! !  I  have  kept  my  office  shut  today  and  have  not  been  troubled 
so  much. — It  rains  furiously  tonight.  I  anticipate  cold  weather  after 
this.  I  have  investigated  a  case  tonight  that  comes  up  tomorrow.  IN^oth- 
ing  worth  noting  has  occurred  today. 

Thursday  January  12^^.  1854. 

This  morning  was  clear  and  the  heavy  rains  of  last  night  smoothed 
the  streets. — This  morning  finds  the  streets  completely  saturated,  but 
not  muddy.  The  Court  met  persuant  to  adjournment  and  the  Civil 
Docket  was  taken  up.  Most  of  the  Cases  were  disposed  of,  either  con- 
tinued or  compromised.  Few  Cases  were  tried.  I  tried  one  case  of  a 
trifling  character,  yet  I  felt  a  goodeal  interested  in  it.  At  12  O'Clock 
the  friends  of  the  College^^  in  this  place  held  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  endowment  of  the  College. — I  learn  five  hundred 
dollars  was  the  amt  subscribed  today. — This  evening  is  calm  and  clear. — 
There  is  not  much  interesting  at  county  courts. 

W"^.  Bryson  Esq  is  a  middleaged  man.  He  was  unfortunate  when 
quite  a  young  man,  had  his  knee  shot  and  it  has  been  crooked  ever  since. 
M^.  B.  is  not  a  deep  lawyer  by  any  means  and  does  not  get  much  practice. 
In  fact  he,  does  not  pretend  to  live  by  his  practice.  I  know  little  of 
him.  He  is  with  the  regular  members  of  the  Bar  but  little.  I  learn 
that  he  is  industrious  when  engaged  in  his  regular  business. 

Friday  January  13^^.  1854 

There  was  little  business  done  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  today.  This 
evening  there  has  been  an  interesting  case  before  the  Court.  It  occupied 
the  Court  from  2  O'Clock  until  about  7  O'Clock  tonight.  Late  tonight 
the  Jury  found  the  defendant  Guilty.    The  Charge  was  "Riot." — It  has 

**  Assault  and  battery. 

"  About  1850  or  1851,  the  Holston  Conference  Female  College  was  established  in  Asheville.    It  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Asheville  Female  College,  and  still  later  the  Asheville  College  for  Women  . 
J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  429. 
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been  cold  today.  Tonight  the  wind  blows  high  and  it  is  Cold. — The 
moon  shines  gloriously. — She  looks  cold  in  her  high  abode.  Tonight 
I  have  investigated  a  case. 

Saturday  January  14*^.  1854. 

This  morning  the  case  that  detained  the  Court  until  after  night  yes- 
terday evening,  was  disposed  of.  Some  County  business  was  disposed  of 
during  the  day.  I^othing  of  importance  transpired  during  the  day. 
This  evening  I  have  conversed  with  several  gentlemen.  I  drew  up  a 
Petition  for  Habeas  Corpus,  this  evening.  This  is  the  first  petition  of 
the  kind  I  ever  drew  up. 

This  is  the  end  of  Court  week;  and  it  has  been  a  laborious  and  un- 
pleasant one  to  me.  The  weather,  until  to  day  has  been  bad  and  the 
streets  muddy  and  unpleasant.     To  day  has  been  a  pleasant  day. 

Madison  County  Court. 
Sunday  January  15^\  1854. 

Today  I  left  home  at  noon  for  Madison  Court. — I  had  a  cool  ride 
down,  that  romantic  river,  the  French  Broad.  Rode  22  miles  this 
evening.  Stopped  on  the  river  at  the  house  of  Smith  &  Baird,  a  com- 
fortable place.  Quite  a  crowd  of  Lawyers,  travailers  &^.  sojourn  here 
tonight.  Tonight  I  have  been  greatly  amused  at  the  conversation  of 
different  ones  of  our  party.  The  conversation  has  not  been  instructive, 
save  in  one  way,  that  is  we  learn  from  it  the  nature,  that  is  often  hiden  of 
a  certain  class  of  men.  The  river  roars  tonight,  the  moon  shines  beauti- 
fully and  the  rugged  hills  around  awake  one  to  contemplation  when  he 
walks  alone.  I  love  to  be  alone  in  an  hour  like  this.  All  is  silent  save 
the  continual  roar  of  the  river,  and  the  moon  shine  comes  down  so 
softly. — The  night  is  cool,  not  cold.    It  is  late  at  night. 


Monday  January  16^*^.  1854. 

This  morning  I  started  in  company  with  G.  W.  Candler  Esqr,  quite 
early  for  Jewel  Hill.  We  had  a  rough  ride  across  the  hills  to  this  latter 
place.  I  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  my  friend  Candler.  I  have  here- 
tofore set  down  my  opinions  of  this  man.  He  is  a  very  sensible  [man] 
indeed  and  his  conversation  is  always  interesting.  We  reached  Col.  D. 
Farnsworth's*®  about  10  O^Clock  I  stoped  at  this  place. — Here  we 
have  the  best  quality  of  diet  and  that  in  abundance.  We  have  nice  beds 
to  lie  upon.  The  servants  are  not  good.  They  have  been  poorly  trained. 
M".  Farnsworth  is  unrivaled  for  haveing  diet  gotten  up  for  the  table. 
It  is  always  in  the  best  style.  She  is  a  lady  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  her  whole  aim  seems  to  be,  to  make  her  guests  relish  her  diet,  and 

«•  David  Farnsworth.     J.  P.  Arthur.  Western  North  Carolina,  196. 
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nice  beds.  May  she  long  live  to  give  us  good  things  to  eat  and  nice  beds 
to  rest  upon! — I  reached  the  Court  House  about  %  after  11  O'Clock; 
found  a  Crowd  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bar. — I  discovered  before 
I  reached  the  house  that  liquor  in  abundance  was  there.  As  is  usual  for 
this  place,  drunkeness  is  carried  to  an  incredible  extent. — The  Court 
organized  about  12  O'Clock  M.  The  County  Solicitor,  W^.  Williams 
Esqr.  charged  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  State  Docket  was  taken  up. 
One  or  two  small  cases  of  no  importance  were  disposed  of  and  the  court 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning.  A  number  of  legal  gentlemen  are 
in  attendance,  viz:  I^  W  W  &  J  W  Woodfin,  W^.  Williams  B.  M. 
Edney,  Z.  B  Vance,  G  W.  Candler  D.  Coleman,  C.  T.  I^.  Davis*^  and 
P.  W.  E-oberts.  Tonight  I  have  conversed  with  different  gentlemen.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  not  quite  so  much  drunkeness  here  as  usual, 
though  as  it  is,  one  could  scarcely  credit  a  recital  of  the  scenes  that 
occur  here.  A  crowd  of  filthy  whisky  drinkers  collect  around  a  wagon 
and  drink  and  curse  and  blackguard  beyond  description,  women  and 
men,  and  women  sell  themselves  to  prostitution  of  the  basest  character 
not  unfrequently  for  whisky.  O,  wretched  state  of  morals. 
Tonight  is  cloudy  and  it  has  rained  a  little. 

Tuesday  January  17**^.  1854. 

This  morning  it  is  raining,  last  night  it  rained  heavily  and  the  road 
from  here  to  the  place  where  we  hold  Court  is  all  mud.  How  un- 
pleasant such  a  day  at  such  a  place.  The  State  Docket  has  occupied 
the  Court  principally  today.  The  County  officers  were  elected  to  day. 
At  noon  the  "unterrified  democracy,"  as  they  styled  themselves  held 
a  public  Meeting.  David  Coleman  Esq.  who  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
Lt.  General,  was  the  prominent  character  in  the  meeting.  He  addressed 
the  meeting,  I  was  informed,  and  as  is  usual  for  locofocos,*^  he  abused 
the  Whig  party  &  its  principals. — The  day  has  been  verry  unpleasant 
and  the  drinking  population  seemed  to  enjoy  it  to  the  fill.  Drinking  has 
increased  about  20  pr.  centum  today  over  yesterday.  Tonight  is  dull 
and  dreary. — I  have  conversed  freely  tonight  on  political  subjects.  It 
is  late  and  I  will  retire 

Wednesday  Jan'y.   [18],  1854. 

This  morning,  like  the  night  that  preceded  it  is  dull  and  drear.  It 
is  daw[n]  and  it  is  drizzleing  rain.  I  attended  at  the  Court  House 
until  12  O'clock  M.  then  left  the  Court  came  down  to  Col.  E's.*^  and 
M'"^.  r.  kindly  set  myself  and  P.  W.  Roberts  Esqr.  an  excellent  dinner 
and  we  started  at  2  O'Clock  for  home.    Reached  home  after  8  O'Clock. 


«'  Champion  T.  N.  Davis,  who  represented  Burke  County  in  the  Senate  in  1854  and  Rutherford 
County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1860.    A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  523.  799. 

"Formerly  a  familiar  name  for  a  Democrat.  It  originated  in  New  York  politics  and  was  applied 
particularly  to  the  radical,  anti-monopolistic  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration which  favored  the  complete  divoice  of  the  government  from  the  banks. 

*'  David  Farnsworth. 
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We  had  a  cold  damp  and  unpleasant  ride  The  river  was  a  little  swollen 
and  the  raging  of  the  waves  was  snblime  I  love  the  French  Broad. 
It  is  romantic,  beautiful  and  sublime  all  together.  I  love  the  French 
Broad,  the  rushing  river !!!!!!!!!! 

Yancy  County  Court 
January  Term  A.D.  1854. 
Sunday  January  22.  1854 

This  morning  was  excessively  cold.  Nevertheless  I  started  from 
home  at  an  early  hour  to  reach  this  place,  a  distance  of  thirty  eight 
miles  from  Asheville,  during  the  day.  I  had  a  desperately  cold  ride 
over  a  worse  rode,  if  possible. — I  did  not  stop  on  the  way  for  dinner, 
but  ate  a  lunch  that  my  good  lady  slipped  into  my  saddlebags.  I 
relished  a  bit  of  cold  ham  and  bread  very  much.  I  pushed  to  reach  this 
place  before  dark,  but  dark  found  me  several  miles  from  the  village. 
I  hurried  on  however,  through  the  cold  and  reached  here  sometime 
after  night.  It  was  so  cold  that  my  boots  were  frozen  to  my  stirups 
when  I  reached  here.  I  found  a  warm  fire  in  the  Bar,  or  reception 
room  and  was  soon  warm  and  comfortable,  ate  supper  and  was  then 
shown  to  my  room,  not  a  verry  comfortable  one  indeed,  but  one  with 
which  I  can  afford  to  put  up,  if  I  can  keep  warm  fires.  This  I  shall 
do,  if  a  clever  negro  boy  can  do  it.  The  furniture  of  my  room  is  worse 
than  usual  by  a  good  deal.  My  table  is  so  shackeling  and  crazy  that  I 
can  barely  make  it  stand,  my  bed  is  not  of  the  best  quality  and  my 
covering  being  to  light,  I  find  my  over  coat  and  blanket  fine  friends  at 
night.  I  am  thankful  that  my  situation  is  as  good  as  it  is,  for  it  might 
be  worse  this  excessively  cold  weather. — Tonight  I  have  read  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  duty  that  all  ought  to  discharge,  but  which 
few  do.  I  have  also,  amused  myself  with  a  pamphlet  of  trashy  read- 
ing.— It  is  excessively  cold  tonight.    It  is  late  and  I  will  retire. 

Monday  January  23.  1854. 

Last  night  was  probably  the  coldest  night  we  have  had  this  winter. 
It  was  cold  indeed !  This  morning  was  so  cold  that  every  one  stayed 
by  the  fire  until  a  late  hour  At  the  breakfast  table  I  recognized  sev- 
eral legal  gentlemen.  At  a  later  hour  than  usual  the  citizens  of  the 
County  began  to  come  into  court.  Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  by 
dinner  time,  and  after  dinner  ther  Court  organized  for  business.  The 
Grand  Jury  was  charged  by  A.  M.  Erwiu^^  Esq.  It  was  so  cold  I  did 
not  remain  in  the  Court  House  to  hear  his  Charge.  I  met  B.  M.  Edney 
Esq.  Z.  B.  Vance  Esq.  D  Coleman  Esq.  J.[?l  Neal  Esq.  E.  Clewell 
Esq.  B.  S.  Gaither  Esqr.  H.  Gaither  Esq.  J.[?]   C.  W.  Tate[?]   Esq. 

*"  Probably  A.M.  Erwin  of  McDowell  County,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1874  and  of  the  Senate  in  187U.    A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1915,  696. 
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C.  T.  ^.  Davis  Esq.  John  Dixon  Esqr.  John  W.  Woodfin  Esq.  and 
W^.  Williams  Esq.  in  attendance  upon  the  Court.  This  is  quite  an 
intelligent  body  of  men,  though,  the  older  portion  of  them  have  not 
made  a  verry  great  manifestation  of  intelligence  by  riding  through  cold 
to  a  little  County  Court.  The  practice  in  county  courts  is  trifling  and 
lawyers  that  have  a  good  settled  practice  are  wasteing  time  in  attending 
them.  But  I  cannot  compliment  the  older  portion  of  this  Bar  by  saying 
that  they  cared  verry  little  about  small  fees,  rather  they  are  as  anxious 
for  them  as  most  young  men. — If  I  could  have  a  good  practice  without, 
I  never  would  appear  in  trifling  suits.  They  trouble  one  greatly  and 
improve  and  pay  him  but  little.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  this  country  is,  that  the  country  is  too  poor  to  pay,  the  pay 
is  wanting,  one  in  order  to  make  any  thing  worth  the  notice,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  encumbering  himself  with  more  cases  than  he  can  do  justice 
to.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  industrious  men,  and  men  that  might  make 
great  lawyers,  do  not  have  leasure  to  inform  themselves  and  to  think 
as  they  should.  The  rule  laid  down,  that  every  man  owes  something  to 
his  profession,  is  not  lived  up  to  by  many  men  in  this  country. 

Little  of  importance  has  occurred  today.  There  has  been  a  goodeal 
of  noise  kept  up  round  a  liquor  wagon,  and  aside  from  this,  the  citizens 
have  behaved  as  well  as  men  do  at  meetings  of  this  sort. — I  would  that 
old  King  Alcohol  had  never  been  born ! — Tonight  I  have  been  engaged 
in  examining  my  papers,  conversation  &^.    It  is  cold  tonight. 

Tuesday  January  24*^.  1854. 

This  morning  was  cold,  though  not  so  cold  as  yesterday.  Last  night 
was  excessively  cold.  Court  met  about  11  O'Clock  and  the  State  Docket 
was  taken  up.  Several  cases  of  little  importance  have  been  disposed 
of  today,  and  the  court  is  a  perfect  mockery  of  justice.  I  feel  confident 
in  saying  that  I  have  never  seen  a  court  behave  so  badly  and  heep  such 
confusion.  There  is  during  the  Session  of  the  court  a  continual  fuss, 
a  continual  talking,  so  that  the  Court,  the  Council  nor  the  jury  cannot 
hear  the  testimony.  It  is  disgraceful,  that  in  a  country  like  our  own, 
distinguished  for  its  freedom  and  and  equality,  justice  is  permitted  to  be 
trampled  upon.  Men  are  placed  in  ofiice,  and  that  by  the  Legislature 
of  our  State,  who  are  ignorant  as  heathen,  and  corrupt  as  demons,  to 
adjudicate  the  rights  of  men  and  to  administer  the  laws  of  our  country. 
How  can  we  hope  to  see  a  people  flourish,  when  the  dignitaries  are 
ignorant  and  corrupt?  Drunkeness  will  envelope  the  moreals  and 
minds  of  a  people  while  their  public  officers  are  ignorant  and  corrupt. 
It  requires  wise  judges  as  well  as  wise  and  good  laws,  to  make  a  people 
prosperous  and  happy.  But  unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
a  modereate  degree  of  perfection  in  legislation.  Our  public  men  are  too 
selfish  and  think  too  little  of  the  public  interest,  think  too  little  of  those 
great  and   fundamental  principals   of   prosperity   and   happiness,   that 
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apply  to  governments  as  well  as  to  religious  institutions.  Men  ought  to 
think  more  of  the  general  welfare.  Selfishness  is  a  dreadful  evil,  a 
crime  to  an  individual,  a  curse  to  a  country.  Selfish  men  are  of  little 
use  to  a  community  or  neighborhood  and  less  to  a  whole  nation.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  people  of  our  own  fair  Columbia  are  becomeing  too 
sectional  and  selfish. — Union  is  our  only  hope  for  political  safety  and 
political  prosperity.  May  the  Union  last  forever,  an  eternal  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  men  that  formed  it ! ! — I  love  the  Union 
first,  my  State  secondly  and  my  mountain  home  last.  I  wish  to  see 
Columbia  flourish,  if  Buncombe  fade.  This  need  not  be,  it  will  not  be, 
both  may,  both  will  flourish. 

There  has  been  quite  a  crowd  in  attendance  today  and  they  have 
tried  to  see  how  badly  they  could  behave  themselves.  Scores  were 
drunk  and  tonight  are  snoozing  away  over  the  drunkeness  of  today.  I 
saw  two  women  drunk  and  one  cursed  and  swore  desperately  and  pro- 
posed to  whip  some  of  her  male  friends  that  did  not  please  her.  Oh, 
what  a  shocking  sight  to  see  a  woman  drunk.  A  woman !  xVh,  a 
woman  drunk !  Shame  on  the  unfortunate  wretch !  Infamy  and  dis- 
grace are  indcllibly  enstamped  upon  the  poor  creature  while  she  lives, 
and  when  she  dies  the  world  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  hateful  pest  and 
mankind  soon  forget  that  so  mean  a  being  lived  The  men  too,  scores 
of  them,  have  been  drunk.  At  different  times  I  noticed  groups  about 
over  the  Court  Yard  and  in  the  center  stood  a  large  gauky  looking 
fellow  with  a  fiddle  and  he  would  saw  off  some  silly  ditty  two  or  three 
drunken  fools  would  dance  to  the  same.  One  man  became  desperate  this 
evening  and  the  Sheriff  failed  to  make  him  behave  himself  and  brought 
him  before  the  Court  and  the  Court  could  but  laugh  in  their  splendid 
ignorance  at  the  bruteish  man  and  insted  of  sending  him  to  jail  ordered 
the  Sheriff  to  turn  him  loose.  Shocking!  One  man,  a  Client  of  mine, 
was  anxious  to  inform  me  of  some  facts  in  the  Court  House,  and  put 
his  head  down  to  my  ear  and  the  miserable  fellows  breath  affects  my 
ear  until  yet.     His  mouth  stunk  with  filth. 

The  day  has  been  more  calm  than  Yesterday. — The  Democracy  held 
a  me-eting  in  the  Court  House  today  after  their  usual  manner.  Tonight 
I  have  amused  myself  in  conversation  and  reading.  I  read  Jone's  on 
Bailment'*^  this  week.    It  is  late  and  I  will  retire. 

Wednesday  January  25^^.  1854. 

I  have  seldom  seen  such  scenes  in  a  Court-House  as  I  have  seen  today — 
Only  two  or  three  cases  have  been  disposed  of  and  they  have  been 
handled  in  the  rudest  manner.  The  more  I  see  of  the  County  Courts, 
the  more  I  wish  to  see  them  abolished.  Drunkeness  has  reigned  today. 
A  portion  of  the  Court  has  been  drunk  all  day.  How  shameful !  A 
portion  of  the  time,  while  suits  were  trying  the  whole  court  were  off 

••  William  Jones,  An  Esaay  on  the  Law  of  BailmentM. 
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of  the  bench.  The  populace  have  been  unusually  noisy  today.  The  day 
has  been  dark  and  cloudy  and  this  evening  and  tonight,  it  is  raining. 
I  have  conversed  tonight. — One  can  learn  little  by  conversation  here, 
save  how  depraved  men  are. 

Thursday  January  26*^.  1854 

This  morning  is  cloudy  and  it  rains  lightly.  The  State  Docket  was 
cleared  at  12  O' Clock  M.  After  dinner  the  Civil  Docket  was  disposed 
of.  'No  litigated  case  on  the  Civil  Docket  was  disposed  of — all  con- 
tinued, l^othing  unusual  has  occurred  today.  It  rains  tonight  in  tor- 
rents and  the  clouds  look  heavy.  I  anticipate  a  freshet  in  the  streams. — 
The  business  of  the  Court  has  been  badly  conducted  today,  more  so 
than  usual.  It  is  shameful  for  justice  thus  to  be  mocked  at.  Tonight 
I  have  read  and  conversed,  conversed  on  various  subjects,  with  dif- 
ferent gentlemen.    It  is  late  and  I  will  retire. 

Friday  January  27^^.  /54 

This  morning  the  Road  Docket,  after  some  motions  were  made  was 
taken  up.  There  were  two  or  three  cases  on  the  Docket  only  and  these 
of  little  importance  Court  adjourned  at  12  O'Clock.  After  dinner  W™. 
Williams  Esq.  and  myself  set  out  for  home. — The  evening  was  cold. 
We  found  the  streams  full,  some  almost  impassible.  We  pushed  on 
however,  and  reach  Joshua  Young's  after  night. — Have  ruff  lodgings 
here.  Such  though,  as  we  can  verry  well  put  up  with.  Williams  and 
myself  have  kept  up  a  general  conversation  this  evening. 

Saturday  January  28*^.  1854. 

This  morning  was  cold  and  the  road,  we  found  desperate.  A  thin 
crust  had  frosen  over  on  top  of  the  ground  and  underneath  it  was  very 
soft.  Our  horses  were  constantly  falling  through  A  good  portion  of 
the  road  was  washed  away.  The  freshet  has  greatly  injured  the  roads 
in  this  section.  Reached  home  at  1/2  after  3[?]  O'Clock,  after  have- 
ing  attended  a  Court,  the  like  of  which  I  never  attended  before.  The 
week  has  been  unpleasant  and  the  Court  and  the  people  have  done  as 
badly  as  they  could.  This  ends  my  winter  circuit.  I  have  about  a  month 
to  spend  in  my  office.  This  I  want  to  devote  to  constant  reading  and  legal 
study.  My  Winter  Circuit  had  not  been  of  the  most  pleasant  character, 
nor  yet  of  the  worst. — I  suppose  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  at  the 
share  of  practice  I  have  received. — I  have  gotten  far  more  or  less  at 
every  Court,  and  the  weather  has  been  as  good  as  one  could  reasonably 
expect  at  this  season  [torn]  This  closes  my  Journal  on  the  Circuit  at 
the  Winter  County  Courts. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  the  second  letter  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  the  Diety  as  essential  to  national  happiness ; 
another  essay  on  ^'Thoughts  on  the  theory  of  Agriculture — for  the 
farmers  in  J^orth-Carolina" ;  an  essay  on  cotton  cultivation ;  a  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Rowan  and  Orange  counties  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  relative  to  taxes  and  the  sinking  fund;  some 
rough  notes  of  the  Council  Journal  of  1768 ;  two  documents  on  the 
Battle  of  King's  Mountain;  and  the  death  notices  of  Cullen  Pollok 
and  William  Barry  Grove. 

ESTABLISHED  RELIGION^ 
MISCELLANY, 


A  series  of  letters  on  the  establishment  of  the  luorship  of  the  Deity,  as 
essential  to  national  happiness. — By  an  American. 

Plus  que  honi  mores, 
Quam  honae  leges,  valent. 

TACITUS. 

LETTER  II. 

DEAR  SIR, 

WHAT  is  said  on  the  article  of  religious  liberty,  in  most  of  the 
constitutions  of  these  states,  I  highly  applaud;  it  is  excellent  so  far 
as  it  goes;*  it  is  a  very  good  preamble  to  something  which  ought  to 

NOTE.  *It  amounts  to  this,  that  men  have  a  right  to  choose  their  religion, 
and  to  worship  where  and  how  they  please. 

have  followed,  and  which  may  yet  be  adopted,  which  is,  that  public 
religion  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  support  of  it  proportioned  among 
all  the  members  of  the  community;  without  this,  public  worship  may  be 
proscribed  and  totally  banished  from  these  states  in  half  a  century  or 
less. 

At  present  the  institutions  of  morality  and  religion  are  left  floating 
on  the  uncertain  sea  of  accidents,  and  may  sink  or  swim  without  the 

»  Fauetteville  Oazette,  Sept.  21,  1789. 
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notice  of  government.  This  neglect  would  be  pardonable,  if  good  gov- 
ernment could  exist  without  the  aid  of  religion.  There  never  has  been 
a  nation  great  or  happy,  where  the  subject's  obedience  to  human  laws 
did  not  receive  a  sanction  from  the  obligations  of  religion. 

The  conscious  approbation  which  results  from  right  conduct,  and  the 
dread  of  future  punishment  for  evil,  are  powerful  principles  in  the 
human  breast :  subjects,  who  feel  the  influence  of  these,  are  easily  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  human  law;  those  who  do  not,  have  ever 
been  found  most  difficult  to  govern,  because  influenced  wholly  by 
motives  of  present  interest  or  advantage.  Magistrates  themselves  have 
found,  that  as  men  cast  off  a  regard  for  the  Deity,  the  transition  to  evil 
courses,  destructive  to  society,  has  been  easy;  they  have  also  disregarded 
their  rulers,  and  one  another;  for  those  who  fear  not  God,  neither  will 
they  regard  man. — Then 

"The  bold  impious  man, 
Who  stops  at  nothing,  will  seize  all  he  can: 
Justice  to  merit  will  weak  aid  afford. 
Her  balance  fall'n,  useless  lies  her  sword." 

DRYDElSr. 

Hence  all  legislatures  have  interwoven  religion  with  their  systems  of 
law  and  government,  and  the  greater  part  have  probably  done  so  purely 
from  political  considerations;  and  if,  at  the  same  time  that  they  make 
religion  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth,  they  leave 
the  subjects  free  in  the  choice  and  practice  of  their  respective  systems, 
they  do  wisely. 

In  the  wise  code  of  laws  which  the  illustrious  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews  received  immediately  from  Heaven,  for  the  government  of  a 
nation,  a  reverence  of  the  Deity  is  inscribed  on  the  whole,  as  the  effica- 
cious motive  of  obedience  to  civil  rulers.  The  God  of  nature  had  joined 
together  these  two — government  and  religion,  or  religions  worship  and 
social  virtue;  they  cannot  be  put  asunder.  Government  is  supported 
by  the  influence  which  religion  has  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  mankind. 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  celebrated  historian  Tacitus,  that  virtuous 
manners  have  more  efficacy  than  good  laws.  The  uniform  experience 
of  ages  confirms  it. 

Religion  may  be  established  on  principles  consistent  with  perfect 
freedom.  If  it  be  an  institution  necessary  to  the  existence  or  prosperity 
of  government,  the  people  by  their  rulers  have  a  right  to  establish  that 
as  they  do  any  other  necessary  or  useful  institution;  and  to  provide  for 
its  support  as  they  do  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  The  institution  of  public  worship  is  a  school  of  virtue, 
for  the  benefit  of  subjects  who  have  arrived  to  maturity,  as  common 
schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  subjects  in  their  minority;  both  necessary, 
and  equally  claiming  the  attention  and  care  of  authority. 
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The  christian  religion,  containing  a  system  of  morals  and  doctrines, 
infinitely  more  luminous  and  perfect  than  any  other,  is  the  professed 
religion  of  these  states;  a  system  most  friendly  to  order  and  civil  gov- 
ernment :  if  the  subjects  are  universally  benefited  by  the  public  worship 
of  the  Deity,  and  by  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality,  which  are 
constantly  taught  by  those  who  are  devoted  to  that  profession,  why 
should  not  the  subjects  universally  bear  their  proportion  to  their  sup- 
port? There  are  many  in  every  state,  who  do  nothing  in  this  way,  and 
yet  reap  the  benefit  of  this  institution  equally  with  those  who  do,  con- 
sidered as  members  of  society;  their  lives,  their  property,  and  all  their 
rights,  are  thereby  rendered  secure  and  inviolate. 

After  these  habits  which  a  good  education  has  formed,  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  are  worn  off,  all  such  as  treat  public  worship  as  superflu- 
ous, or  the  support  of  it  a  burden — and  some  of  this  class  may  already 
be  found  perhaps  in  every  town,  and  without  a  preventative,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  have  the  majority  of  votes;  all  such  will  with- 
draw their  aid  from  the  support  of  public  religion,  and  the  teachers  of 
it  must  be  dependent  on  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  few,  whose 
sense  of  its  importance  may  excite  them  to  laudable  exertions  to  hold 
up  the  drooping  cause  of  virtue.  Such  neglect  of  an  institution,  on 
which  the  existence,  or  the  peace  and  happiness  of  civil  society  depend, 
will  break  down  the  barrier  which  guards  the  state,  and  pour  in  a  flood 
of  evils,  which,  in  the  final  issue,  will  overwhelm  both  rulers  and  sub- 
jects. Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  the  reproach;  and, 
unrestrained  by  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  will  bring  upon  a  people 
desolation  and  ruin.  From  the  steps  leading  to  this  catastrophe,  may 
Heaven  preserve  our  dearest  country. 

(To  he  continued.) 

ESSAY  ON  AGRICULTURE' 
FOR  THE  GAZETTE. 


THOUGHTS  on  the  THEORY  of  AGRICULTURE— for  the  farmers 

in  North-  Couro  Una. 

(Concluded  from  out  last.) 

THESE  are  the  causes  of  bad  culture — what  are  the  remedies? 

No  man  can  be  a  good  farmer  without  a  theory ;  None  can  be  a  good 
theorist  without  practice — they  mutually  need  each  other;  theory 
directs  practice,  and  practice  corrects  theory. 

A  theory  may  be  made  easy  to  the  ])lain  farmer,  by  asking  and  an- 
swering the  following  questions;  which,  like  the  above  causes,  do 
naturally  lead  into  each  other. 

«  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or  Fayelterille  Gazette,  July  19,  1790. 
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Q  1.  What  are  the  common  principles  or  first  elements  to  which  trees, 
grains,  grasses,  and  all  other  matter  may  be  redruced? 

The  answer  is  to  earths  of  various  kinds ;  to  air,  water,  fire  or  inflam- 
mables, and  salts  of  two  kinds,  the  acid  and  alkali. 

Of  earths  are  several  kinds — the  simple  are,  sand  and  clay.  Of  these, 
mixed  with  other  things,  are  formed  all  soils;  hence  the  equality  of  all 
countries :  a  black  loomy  earth  is  mixed  with  oil,  or  the  serial  acid, 
water,  and  inflammables.  A  mossy  earth  is  of  vegetables,  and  some- 
times used  for  fuel,  as  the  peat  in  Ireland.  A  limy  earth  is  mixed  with 
limes;  alluminous,  with  allum,  or  vitriolic  acid. 

The  worst  soil  is  clay;  sand  is  a  little  better.  From  400  grains 
weight  of  the  best  soil,  have  been  extracted  an  hundred  of  water,  seven 
of  lime,  one  of  mucilage  or  black  jelly,  formed  of  putrid  vegetables, 
dung,  dew,  or  rain  water  easily  convertible  into  salts;  of  the  remainder 
have  been  found  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  clay  and  sand. 

With  the  different  kinds  of  air,  and  their  combinations  to  produce 
water,  the  plain  farmer  has  nothing  to  do;  nor  need  he  trouble  his  head 
whether  fire  be  a  thin,  subtle  matter,  diffused  through  all  bodies,  or 
only  the  internal  motion  of  their  particles.  An  acid  he  may  understand 
by  tasting  the  sorrel,  or  the  vitriolic  acid  extracted  from  brass,  and  to 
know  what  is  an  alkali  he  need  but  taste  the  lie  of  which  his  wife  makes 
her  soap,  or  himself  his  pot-ash. 

The  best  soil  is  black,  warm  and  oily,  because  it  absorbs  the  rays  and 
salts  from  the  air;  it  is  not  too  stiff  to  repel  water,  nor  too  loose  to 
retain  it.  A  bad  soil  is  white,  cold  &c.  for  the  opposite  reasons,  and 
yet  nature,  to  preserve  an  equality,  has  prepared  plants  even  for  this 
soil. 

Q  2,  How  do  these  first  elements  attract,  repel,  or  combine  to  produce 
vegetation  ? 

The  answer  is,  clay  attracts  clay,  more  than  sand  does  sand;  water 
attracts  water;  powdered  clay  or  lime  attract  water  more  than  either 
sand  or  clay  in  clods  attract  it :  to  see  this,  let  a  clod  be  first  cast  in 
water,  then  powdered  and  cast  in.  This  knowledge  will  be  very  im- 
portant in  the  practice  of  farming.  Heated  air  repels  air ;  and,  if  in  the 
soil,  will  open  it  by  expanding — cold  or  nitrous  air  does  the  same  by 
shooting  the  water  through  the  soil  as  in  black  frosts.  Air  drawls  away 
water  from  earth;  hence  dry  roads  and  fields  in  windy  weather;  and 
hence  the  proper  time  for  vegetation  and  culture,  when  each  particle  of 
earth  has  attracted  one  particle  of  water,  and  not  more  nor  less;  or, 
before  air  shall  have  time  for  any  farther  operation;  then,  could  the 
farmer  parade  twenty  ploughs  and  harrows,  let  them  all  run.  There  are 
many  other  attractions,  but  the  plain  farmer  has  need  to  know  no  more; 
unless  it  be  that  salts  attract  each  other,  and  are  attracted  by  other 
elements,  especially  air,  and  that  air  powerfully  attracts  fire,  or  the 
inflammable. 
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Q  3.  From  which  of  all  these,  and  in  what  proportion,  are  trees  and 
other  vegetables  formed? 

The  answer  is,  very  little  from  the  earth.  A  quantity  has  been 
weighed,  put  into  a  box,  and  in  the  box  a  tree  planted :  in  five  years  the 
tree  weighed  164  lbs.  and  the  earth  was  but  a  few  ounces  lighter.  Water 
is  a  chief  ingredient — a  pea  has  grown  on  cotton  spread  over  water; 
trees  draw  in  water  at  roots,  leaves,  and  even  bark;  hence  forests  and 
new  countries  are  more  damp  than  old  countries  and  old  fields;  hence 
the  folly  and  wantonly  cutting  down  forests,  especially  between  a  dwell- 
ing house  and  a  river,  or  mill  pond.  Air  is  another  principal  ingredient, 
witness  the  chesnut  tree,  house  leek,  and  pea.  A  pea  is  one  third  fixed 
air;  hence  see  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  in  equalising  soils,  by 
preparing  plants  to  live  in  all  places  and  to  feed  on  all  elements  for 
many  grow  in  the  water.  From  salts  (perhaps  alkali  in  the  rays)  is 
attracted  a  green  oily  substance,  for  plants,  without  sunbeams,  will 
grow  but  not  be  green.  Some  deny  salts  to  be  an  ingredient,  because 
not  always  in  the  soil,  but  they  are  in  the  plant,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  air.    On  the  whole,  water  and  air  are  the  principal  parts. 

Q  4.  How  are  plants  prepared  to  draw  in  their  proper  food  in  any 
soil? 

The  answer  is,  by  both  roots  and  leaves.  1st.  By  roots.  These  are — 
first.  Side  roots  or  fibrous,  like  small  threads,  which  shoot  along  the 
surface  to  bind  a  soil  too  loose.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pine  and  hickory, 
wheat,  and  white  clover,  second.  Wedge  or  tap-roots,  to  open  a  soil 
too  stiff.  Of  this  kind  are  the  oak,  especially  the  red  oak,  red  clover, 
and  lucerne;  these  last  suit  warm  climes,  their  roots  shoot  down  below 
the  sun  burnt  surface;  the  lucerne  strikes  its  root  down  near  two  feet, 
while  the  white  clover  crawls  along  the  surface.  From  this  we  may 
see,  in  practice,  the  use  of  rotation  in  crops ;  and  the  reason  why  wheat, 
a  binder  of  the  soil,  will  not  grow  often  in  the  same  place,  and  also  why 
the  potatoo  will  not  grow  in  a  hard  bound  clay  soil,  without  deep  and 
frequent  ploughings. 

2d.  Plants  are,  by  leaves,  fitted  to  draw  in  food  from  both  water  and 
air :  in  pine  and  cedar,  that  perspire  little,  are  small  leaves,  leguminous 
plants,  or  the  pulse  kind,  as  the  pea  and  bean,  have  broad  leaves;  the 
coiniferous  or  stem  kind  have  less;  the  pea,  one  third  fixed  air,  has  a 
broader  leaf  than  a  wheat,  in  which  there  is  but  little  fixed  air — the 
size,  the  number,  and  the  pores  of  leaves,  are  large  or  less,  as  the  plant 
does  or  does  not  feed  on  air.  Another  proof  this  of  the  equality  of 
countries,  and  a  direction  in  practice  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
especially  to  these  vegetables  that  feed  most  upon  it. 
Q  5.  What  way  to  propogate  a  plant,  waving  the  question  about 
equivocal  generation ;  or  can  a  plant  be  produced  without  a  parent-plant  ^ 

The  answer  is,  by  roots;  slips,  succours,  and  especially  by  setni. 
Here  are  several  things:  the  preparation  of  the  seed;  the  time  of  year 
for  sowing,  planting,  or  transplanting,  the  time  when  the  plant   will 
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come  to  perfection;  and  the  time  when  it  must  be  sewn  again.  These 
are  all  reasons  to  be  known,  in  arder  to  direct  the  practice. 

l^ature  has  so  refined  the  seed,  that  some  will  pass  through  animals, 
and  preserve  vitality  thirty  years — for  others  that  are  more  pulpous 
and  perishable,  or  more  used  for  food,  nature  has  prepared  slips,  as  in 
the  strawberry,  the  grapes,  currants,  and  some  others.  When  a  plant 
blossoms  the  leaves  grow  no  more,  but  all  the  juices  are  directed  to  the 
seed — hence  we  may  know  the  proper  time  of  cutting  grass  for  hay. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  or  sowing  is  when  the  fruit  breaks  its 
stalk  or  stem,  and  falls  ripe  to  the  ground.  This  is  a  dictate  of  nature, 
and  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of  trees,  to  wheat,  corn,  and  even  flax  and 
oats:  though  art  has  here  perverted  nature,  and,  by  too  much  indul- 
gence, rendered  her  impatient  of  the  cold;  but  nature  is  pliant,  and  by 
varying  the  time  from  year  to  year,  we  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  any 
plant  at  any  season,  early  or  late.  The  time  of  transplanting  is  when 
the  sap  begins  first  to  be  attracted — this,  in  common  is  in  February  or 
March.  In  evergreens,  as  the  pine  and  cedar,  there  is  a  constant  slow 
motion  of  the  juices,  but  the  greatest  flow  is  not  till  May,  which  is  the 
proper  time  to  remove  them. 

The  evergreen  loses  nothing;  the  oak  drops  its  leaves  yearly,  and 
arrives  at  perfection  in  its  100th  year;  the  age  may  be  known  by  the 
size,  and  the  number  of  rings  or  circles  seen  around  the  center,  when 
sawed  or  cut  through ;  there  are,  besides  these,  straight  lines,  that  shoot 
from  the  bottom  to  the  sap — they  are  either  intended  as  a  filmy  bandage 
to  the  trunk  or  to  convey  sap  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  perhaps 
both.  Some,  as  wheat  and  corn,  die  annually,  both  top  and  root.  Red 
clover  preserves  its  roots  two  years,  yellow  and  white  clover  six  years, 
and  lucerne  twelve — hence  plants  are  called  annual,  biennial,  &c. 
What  folly  then  to  expect  a  crop  of  red  clover  cut  in  the  blossom!  you 
may  as  well  expect  a  second  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  from  the  old  corn 
stalks,  or  roots  of  the  stubble — and  yet  some  farmers  do  expect  it,  and 
complain  that  clover  will  not  continue  to  grow  on  their  farms.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  timothy,  though  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
will  grow  from  one  seed. 

Q  6.  The  last  question  is,  what  are  the  best  manures? 

Answer — Whatever  in  nature  and  art  will  hold  the  surface  in  the 
best  state  to  admit  and  retain  water  and  air.  Manures  are  natural  or 
artificial;  this  does  not  distinguish  their  nature,  but  the  mode  of  their 
conveyance.  JSTatural  manures  are  dews,  frosts,  rain,  snow,  steams  from 
chimneys  dunghills,  volcanoes  of  nitre  or  other  materials,  burning 
mounts,  burning  woods,  or  stagnant  water.  With  all  these  the  air  is 
impregnated  and  the  soil  should,  early  in  autumn  be  cast  up  in  rough 
ridges,  in  order  to  receive  and  retain  them. 

Artificial  manures  are  laid  on  by  hand;  they  are  bark  of  trees  full 
of  nitre  from  long  exposure  to  air;  black  mud  from  low  lands  (a  kind 
of  manure  that  will  yet  be  much  in  use  is   [in]   the  western  parts  of 
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North  Carolina)  moss,  a  vegetable  prepared  by  nature  for  the  sea 
board;  it  absorbs  water  exceedingly,  and  before  an  hundred  years  more 
will  be  ploughed  down  by  the  planters  to  retain  water  in  that  loose  and 
sandy  soil. 

Manures  are,  with  regard  to  their  nature,  divided  into  those  that 
dissolve  and  putrify,  and  those  that  resist  putrefaction.  The  most  com- 
mon manure  is  dung  formed  of  putrescent  vegetables  or  animals.  Putre- 
faction has  three  stages,  which  the  farmer  may  see  by  cutting  down  a 
plant — first,  its  juices  turn  sweet  and  insects  gather  on  it;  second,  it 
becomes  sour  as  wine;  third,  putrefactive — when  the  parts  are  so  dis- 
solved and  attenuated  that  they  begin  to  fly  off  into  air.  The  last  stage 
is  the  proper  one  for  casting  on  or,  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  for  ploughing 
down  manure. — Here  is  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  in  turning  noisome  ex- 
halations into  rich  manures,  and  those  again  into  the  finest  vegetables, 
and  this  in  a  continual  round. 

The  second  kind  resists  putrefaction.  These  are  vegetable,  or  earthly 
substances,  some  of  whom  contain  alkali,  such  as  ashes,  soot,  quick- 
lime, and  perhaps  the  lately  celebrated  plaister  of  Paris,  which  is  a  com- 
position of  lime  and  the  vitriolic  acid.  Some  vegetables  are  called  alka- 
lescent, or  contain  alkali,  such  resist  putrefaction,  as  myrrh,  camomile, 
onions,  and  wormwood. 

The  last  kind  of  manures  are  not  supposed  to  dissolve  or  attenuate 
into  parts  so  small  as  to  enter  into  the  small  mouths  of  the  vessels  of 
plants;  they  are  called  forcing  manures,  perhaps  because  they  operate 
as  a  stimulus,  kill  insects,  promote  the  digestion  of  plants,  force  open 
the  soil  to  admit  water,  preserve  it  in  a  proper  state  to  retain  w^ater, 
and  press  forward  the  proper  food  into  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  pre- 
pared to  receive  it. 

Thus  for  the  theory,  in  which  is  contained  the  essence  of  some  large 
volumes.  The  writer  will  leave  the  farmers  a  few  months  to  consider 
and  digest  it,  and  to  make  practical  deductions.  This  will  prepare  them 
for  receiving  his  own,  which,  together  with  some  rules  for  carrying  them 
into  execution,  will  in  due  time,  as  he  hopes,  be  given  to  the  public. 

For  the  present,  he  concludes  with  observing — That  agriculture  is 
the  first  of  sciences,  and  will  lead  the  mind,  by  an  easy  process  to 
arithmetic,  geometry,  &c.  quite  down  to  civil  government,  the  final 
object  of  all  human  knowledge.  In  practice,  agriculture  requires  a 
little  philosophy;  but  in  theory  it  admits  the  most  profound  researches. 
"It  exercises  and  enlarges  the  mind — not  so  hunting,  angling,  or  fowling. 
It  forms  the  patriot,  by  uniting  the  private  interest  with  the  good  of 
the  nation."*     It  leads  to  religion  and  good  morals,  by  enabling  us  to 

NOTE.     ♦»S'c0  Gentleman  Farmer. 

be  just  and  charitable,  and  to  support  the  public  worship  of  Ciod.  It 
complies  with  a  religions  command,  and  answers  the  original  intention 
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of  Heaven;  wliich  was  at  first  to  Tceep  and  dress  the  garden,  and  after- 
wards to  till  the  ground. 

The  man  who,  with  these  views,  encourages  agriculture,  may  humbly 
presume  to  subscribe  himself. 

The  RELIGIOUS  PATRIOT. 

ESSAY  COTTON  CULTIVATION^ 


As  Cotton  has  become  a  considerable  object  of  culture  in  this  country y 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  publish  the  following  sketches  on  thpf  sub- 
ject, being  the  observation  of  an  eminent  planter  in  Georgia,  having 
little  doubt  the  unexpe\nemced  planter  will  not  materially  err  by 
following  his  directions. 

SOIL. 

The  cotton  plant  comes  to  perfection  best  in  a  rich  dry  soil,  but  near 
the  sea  shore;  the  land  that  bears  the  live  oak  in  general  is  low,  but 
strong  and  durable ;  on  such  ground,  when  well  drained,  the  plant  yields 
abundantly;  independent  of  substantial  ditches,  it  is  necessary,  at  the 
distance  of  every  half  acre,  to  have  small  drains,  about  18  inches  broad, 
and  12  in  depth,  connected  with  the  ditches,  the  earth  to  be  removed 
from  the  ditches,  as  well  as  drains,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  water  from 
running  in. 

PLANTING. 

From  experience  the  cotton  is  found  to  do  best  on  ridges,  in  the  dis- 
tance from  each  other  the  planter  must  be  governed  by  the  strength  of 
the  ground :  if  new  and  strong  soil,  at  least  five  feet  apart ;  the  ridges  with 
the  hoe  ought  to  be  made  by  first  forming  a  list  of  the  trash,  and  upper 
earth,  then  cover  it,  and  made  rather  flat  than  pointed;  with  the 
plough  two  furrows  thrown  towards  each  other,  afterwards  dressed 
with  the  hoe  in  the  manner  mentioned.  In  new  ground,  not  strong,  as 
well  as  old  field,  it  should  be  turned  up,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  that 
the  clods  may  be  meliorated  by  the  frost,  and  the  distance  of  the  ridges 
not  to  exceed  four  feet — in  new  and  strong  soil,  the  planting  on  the 
ridges  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet,  and  planted  lengthways,  that 
the  plants  should  be  from  each  other  ten  or  twelve  inches,  when  thinned 
out.  In  ground  not  strong,  two  feet,  &  plant  across  the  ridge;  two 
bushels  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre. 

To  prepare  a  field  that  has  been  the  previous 
year  under  Colt  on. 

In  the  winter  after  you  have  destroyed  the  old  stock,  draw  down 
with  the  hoe  from  the  ridges  to  make  a  lift  in  the  center  of  the  hollow. 
Let  it  remain  in  that  state  until  the  time  approaches  for  planting,  then 

•  The  Wilmington  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1799. 
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cover  it  with  earth  from  the  old  bed,  and  when  gone  over  in  that  way,  a 
third  part  of  what  is  intended  to  be  planted,  commence  your  first  plant- 
ing, follow  on,  and  make  three  divisions.  Where  the  cotton  has  grown 
very  luxuriant,  it  is  of  advantage  not  to  interfere  with  the  soil,  but  to 
plant  on  the  old  ridge — When  the  plough  is  used,  two  furrows  from  the 
sides  of  the  ridge  should  be  thrown  towards  each  other  in  the  hollow, 
and  afterwards  drest  with  the  hoe,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

The  TIME  of  PLANTING. 

The  Cotton  plant  may  be  ranked  with  the  plants  of  the  tender  kind; 
in  an  early  stage,  the  least  impression  from  cold,  heat  or  air,  in  its  tap 
root  state,  and  for  some  time  after  it  has  issued  its  lateral  roots,  will 
either  destroy,  or  throw  it  back  for  several  weeks,  therefore  it  requires 
the  principles  of  vegetation  to  be  well  established  before  you  venture 
to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  the  proper  time  for  planting  from 
the  experience  of  years,  is  from  about  the  middle  of  March,  to  the 
first  week  in  April,  not  earlier  nor  later  if  possible.  The  observation  is 
confined  to  the  district  or  country  from  the  sea  board  near  the  city  of 
Savannah,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  partly  northwest. 
There  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  seasons,  as  it  respects  the  Cotton 
plant,  between  low  and  up  country.  In  the  spring  it  appears,  if  any 
thing,  that  the  up  country  has  the  advantage — it  suffers  no  injury 
from  the  violent  lashing  easterly  winds  that  commence  in  the  low 
country  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  often  continue  through 
the  greater  part  of  April ;  that  wind  seldom  fails  to  blight,  and  at  times 
totally  destroys  the  plant,  so  as  to  occasion  replanting  late  in  April.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  vegetation  is  preserved  longer  in  the  low  country 
than  it  is  in  the  upper,  from  the  vapour  in  low  countries,  and  particu- 
larly near  the  sea,  that  shelter  vegetation.  But  for  two  years  past,  the 
low  country  has  derived  no  advantage  from  that  circumstance ;  the  frost 
has  affected  them  with  abrupt  violence,  so  as  in  appearance  to  shew 
even  the  large  pod,  the  shell  not  being  gradually  hardened  by  the 
regular  approach  of  co[l]d,  and  destroy  it  altogether.  In  the  up 
country  such  pods  the  hard  frost  open,  and  cotton  is  gathered  from 
them. 

THINNING. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  that  has  not  been  much 
attended  to,  though  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  early  yielding  of 
the  plant;  in  general  it  is  left  in  the  hole  or  trench  as  thick  as  it  can 
stand,  in  a  spindling  state,  until  it  is  far  advanced  into  the  indented 
leaf,  and  when  at  last  thinned  out,  the  planter  runs  nearly  as  great  a 
risque  in  losing  the  plant  in  its  feeble  situation,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  as  he  would  by  thinning  to  two  plants,  when  it  has  but  four  leaves, 
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that  is  to  say,  tlie  two  seed  and  the  two  single  pointed  leaves;  and 
when  planted  within  the  time  mentioned,  it  will  have  progressed  to  that 
stage,  by  the  first  or  middle  of  May,  if  not  farther  advanced,  which  is 
the  time  it  should  be  thinned  out.  By  early  thinning  that  plant  gets 
firmly  established,  and  shoots  forth  the  stock  leaf  and  bearing  branch, 
weeks  before  the  crouded  cotton. 

TOPPING. 

In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  plant  has  nearly  arrived  to  its 
utmost  height,  and  the  circulation  of  the  juices  dilatory,  you  may  top 
wdth  safety;  it  is  of  some  advantage  for  the  shoots  that  protrude  between 
the  stock  leaf  and  bearing  branch  which  are  properly  called  suckers, 
never  extend  after  that  period  to  do  an  injury — In  the  month  of  July,  to 
top  and  sucker  at  the  same  time,  is  of  vast  advantage;  it  will  make  the 
plant  on  a  moderate  calculation,  yield  double  of  what  it  otherwise 
would  have  done,  and  bring  it  early  to  perfection.  It  is  a  late  discovery; 
the  method  is  as  follows :  with  a  pointed  knife  made  sharp,  take  off 
from  six  to  eight  inches  of  the  top,  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the  sucker, 
or  its  eye  and  the  stock  leaf,  (which  are  always  to  be  found  near  the 
bearing  branch)  from  top  to  bottom;  by  depriving  the  stock  of  its 
leaves  it  admits  the  sun  and  air  to  the  roots  of  the  plant — By  topping 
and  suckering  you  at  once  check  the  plant  from  running  into  wood,  and 
throw  the  whole  strength  of  the  sap  into  its  natural  channel,  the  bear- 
ing branch  and  occasions  it  to  put  forth  side  shoots,  and  the  whole  in  a 
short  time  gets  filled  with  forms  for  the  blossoms,  and  loads  itself  heavily 
with  pod,  which  from  the  particular  manner  of  its  construction,  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing.  To  serve  an  extensive  field  [in]  that  way,  but  in  such 
fields  there  are  spots  that  produce  the  plant  too  luxuriant  to  be  pro- 
ductive; those  parts  can  be  done  as  I  have  mentioned. 

GATHERING. 

The  gatherers  should  have  small  light  bags  hanging  from  the  should- 
ers, to  put  the  cotton  in  as  they  take  it  from  the  pod ;  and  at  convenient 
distances,  large  coarse  cloths  spread  to  empty  the  cotton  on  when  the 
bag  is  filled;  so  that  it  may  be  spread  and  exposed  to  the  sun  as  much 
as  possible:  they  ought  not  to  intrude  on  the  half  opened  pod,  nor 
break  the  shell  from  the  stock  with  the  cotton  in;  but  take  the  cotton 
from  the  shell  leaving  it  on  the  stock,  so  as  to  keep  the  cotton  clear  of 
dry  leaves.  The  cotton  before  it  is  thrown  in  bulk,  should  be  put  on  a 
scaffold  for  one  or  two  days,  and  frequently  turned ;  to  suffer  it  to  remain 
any  considerable  length  of  time  exposed  to  the  weather,  though  it  may 
whiten,  yet  injures  its  strength,  which  is  essential  to  be  preserved. 
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GINNING. 

The  great  article  of  labour. 

Grins  that  expel  the  seed  by  rollers,  do  not  injure  the  staple,  and  ought 
to  be  preferred;  an  active  half  grown  person  with  common  bridle  gin, 
and  a  small  share  of  practice,  will  clean  out  twenty  weight  in  a  short 
winter's  day,  if  the  weather  is  dry ;  if  not,  there  ought  to  be  places  in  or 
near  the  gin  house,  to  dry  the  cotton  by  fire.  No  great  pains  is  requisite 
in  forming  the  roller;  they  are  in  common  made  of  white,  red  or  water 
oak,  but  the  heart  of  pine  answers  equally  as  well,  if  not  better.  Eves, 
cylinder  gin,  worked  by  water,  performs  admirably  well. 

BAGGING. 

This  part  of  the  business  of  cotton  is  pretty  well  understood;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  wetting  the  bag  while  packing,  is  repro- 
bated; as  in  some  instances  it  has  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton,  and 
does  not  tend,  in  any  great  degree,  to  make  the  bag  receive  more  than 
in  its  dry  state. 

A  cotton  field  should  be  kept  clean ;  too  frequent  drawing  up  the  earth 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  hurtful,  though  much  practiced. 

It  will  readily  be  discovered  that  these  observations  are  solely  confined 
to  the  culture  of  the  black  seed  cotton,  such  as  is  cultivated  on  the  sea- 
island,  and  which  has  lately  been  raised  to  perfection  in  the  back 
country,  after  the  manner  described,  yielding  as  much  as  in  common  it 
is  found  to  do  on  those  islands ;  the  staple  and  texture  of  equal  goodness, 
and  the  highest  price  given  this  year,  for  the  best  sea-island  cotton  was 
obtained. 

If  so  valuable  an  article  of  cultivation,  can  be  introduced  throughout 
this  and  the  adjoining  state,  is  certainly  will  be  of  no  small  moment; 
it  has  been  said,  and  the  authority  not  to  be  questioned,  this  species  of 
cotton  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  that  is  sent  to  the  European 
market  from  any  other  part  of  the  world. 


The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kowan  and  Orange  counties  and 
the  notes  of  the  Council  Journal  of  1768  were  suggested  for  publica- 
tion by  ]Mr.  W.  H.  Bason  of  Kaloigh,  N.  C.  The  petition  which  has 
never  been  published  was  among  the  legislative  papers.  It  petitioned 
for  tax  relief  and  related  the  economic  distress  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  counties. 

The  notes  of  the  Council  Journal  were  in  the  collection  of  the 
Council  Journals  and  have  been  only  partly  publislied. 
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PETITION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES^ 


TO  THE  WORSHIPFUL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEE^TATIVES  OF 
I^ORTH  CAROLHsTA— 

The  Humble  Petition  of  us  j^  subscribers  Inhabitants  of  the  County 
of  Roann  and  Orange,  true  and  lawful  subjects  of  bis  Majesty  King 
George,  tbe  Third  Whom  God  long  Preserve  Humbly  sheweth; 

That  your  Poor  Petitioners  having  been  Continually  Squez'd  and 
oppressed  by  our  Publick  Officers  both  with  Regard  to  their  fees  as  also 
in  the  Laying  on  of  Taxes  as  well  as  in  Collecting  together  with  Iniqui- 
tious  Appropriations,  and  Wrong  Applications,  of  the  same;  &  being 
Grieved  thus  to  have  our  substance  torn  from  us,  and  no  ends  nor 
Bounds  were  Like  to  be  set  to  such  Illegal  practices  we  applied  to  our 
public  officers  to  give  some  satisfaction  on  the  several  Heads  which 
they  Repeatedly  denied,  us.  We  still  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  Exorbi- 
tant Demands  of  the  Officers  uppon  a.  Petition  to  his  Excellency^ 
thanks  to  his  Clemency,  by  Order  of  M^  Attorney  General,^  and  through 
his  spirited  Behavour  and  upright  Conduct,  in  Conjunction  with  y® 
Honourable  Judges  we  hope  a  stop  will  be  put  to  such  cruel  Oppres- 
sions So  yt,  we  shall  not  trouble  your  Worships  on  that  score  with 
Regard  to  the  Taxes  we  Humbly  supplicate  your  Worships  to  take 
under  your  serious  Consideration,  we  labour  under  Extreem  hard- 
ships about  our  Levies,  Money  is  very  scarce  hardly  any  to  be  had 
would  we  Purchase  it  at  ten  times  its  Value  &.  we  exceeding  Poor  & 
lie  at  a  great  distance  from  Trade  which  renders  it  almost  Impossible 
to  gain  sustenance  by  our  Utmost  Endeavour,  for  Gods  sake  Gentlemen, 
be  not  JNTegligent  or  unconsern'd  in  an  affair  of  Such  Importance,  on 
your  Breath  depends  the  Ruin  or  Prosperity  of  Thousands  of  poor 
Families,  and  tho  to  Gentlemen  Rowling  in  affluence,  a  few  shillings 
p*".  Man,  may  seem  triffling  yet  to  Poor  People  who  must  have  their  Bed 
and  Bedcloaths  yea  their  Wives  Petticoats  taken  and  sold  to  Defray, 
how  Tremendious  judge  y^  must  be  the  Consequence,  an  only  Horse,  to 
raise  Bread  or  an  Only  Cow,  to  give  Milk  to  an  helpless  Family  by 
Which  in  a  Great  Measure  are  Otherwise  supported  seized  and  sold 
and  Kept  for  a  single  Levy,  no  Part  being  ever  Return'd,  Pardon  us 
therefore  dear  Gentlemen  we  Humbly  beg  to  take  into  your  serious 
Consideration,  y®  Present  state  of  the  sinking  fund,  We  Humbly  con- 
ceive y^.  several  sums  Prock,  must  be  sunk  long  since;  we  may  indeed 
be  out  of  Reckoning,  we  Humbly  Conceive  is  not  fair,  but  be  it  as  it 
Will  four  shillings  is  Rigourously  demanded  of  us  in  Justice;  there- 

♦  Legislative  Papers,  1768,  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
'  William  Tryon,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771. 

•  Thomas  McGuire,  atiorney-general  of  North  Carolina,  1767-  .  .  . 
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fore  dear  Gentlemen  to  your  selves,  to  your  Country,  and  in  Pity  to 
your  Poor  Petitioners  do  not  let  it  stand  any  Longer  to  Drink  up  the 
Blood,  and  Vitals,  of  the  Poor  Distressed  We  Humbly  Begg  of  your 
Worships,  to  take  it  into  your  serious  Considerations  the  sums  given  to 
Erect  a  Publick  Edifice  it  is  a  Pitiful  Consideration  to  us  poor  Wretches 
to  think  where  or  how  wo  shall  Raise  our  Parts,  of  the  sd,  sums  Designed 
for  that  Purpose  Good  God  Gentlemen  AVhat  will  become  of  us  when 
these  Demands  come  against  Paper  Money  we  have  none  Gold  or  silver 
we  can  Parchase  none  the  Contingencies  of  Government  Must  be  Paid, 
and  which  we  are  Willing  to  Pay,  tho  if  we  sell  our  Beds  from  under 
us  and  in  this  time  of  Distress  it  is  much  as  we  can  support  our  selves 
under,  if  therefore  the  Law  for  [th]at  Purpose  can  be  happily  Repealed 
how  would  we  Catt  for  joy  how  would  We  adore  the  Hands  that  gave 
the  Blessing  may  the  God  of  Heaven  Inspire  you  with  sentiments  to 
that  Purpose  we  Humbly  Begg  you  would  Consider  the  Laws  as  they 
now  stand.  Recovery  of  small  Debts  your  own  good  sence  will  point 
out  to  you,  the  hardships  we  Labour  under  by  attending  Courts  of 
justice  at  great  Distance  for  small  Triffles,  or  be  forced  to  part  with 
our  small  substance  wrong.  You  can  not  but  observe  how  Ruinous  the 
Law  as  it  now  stands  must  be  to  the  Poor  but  as  an  Honest  good  judge 
or  Magistrate  better  even  with  a  bad  Cause  than  a  Corupt  one  will  do 
with  the  Best  fram'd  Laws  on  Earth  we  humbly  Begg  you  would  be 
pleas'd  to  Use  your  Influence  with  our  Worthy-Virtuous,  Governor,  to 
discontinue  from  time  to  Time  such  Officers  as  would  be  found  to  be  y® 
Bane  of  Society  and  Pest  in  the  Common  Wealth,  at  the  same  time  to 
Encourage  the  Poor,  and  Despis'd  &  to  stand  for  them.  This  would 
Cause  Joy  and  Gladness,  to  spring  from  every  Heart,  this  would  Cause 
Labour  and  Industry  to  prevail  over  Murmuring  Discontents  this 
would  Raise  your  poor  Petitioners  from  an  Indigent  Heartless  to  a 
flourishing.  Opulent  and  Hoping  People  otherwise  Charge  and  dis- 
satisfaction and  Melancholy  must  Prevail  over  such  as  Remain  and 
Numbers,  must  Desert  the  Province,  and  seek  elsewhere  an  Asylum 
from  Tyranny  and  Oppression, 

To  CONCLUDE  We  leave  it  to  you  we  Confide  in  you,  in  your  great 
Wisdom  to  frame  to  pass  such  Act,  or  Acts,  as  shall  be  Conducive  to 
tho  welbeing  of  a  whole  People  over  Whose  welfare  y'^  are  plac'd  as 
Guardian,  in  your  Care,  Candure,  Vigilence,  it  now  Depends,  now, 
whether  we  shall  be  made  Happy  or  Miserable,  Save  us.  Save  us,  from 
Inevitable  Destruction  for  the  Lords  sake  Gentlemen  Exert  your  selves 
this  once  in  our  favour  and  your  Petitioners  as  in  Duty  Bound  shall 
ever  Pray 

The  Gentlemen  who  are  Inclinable  to  sign  those  Petitions  are  De- 
sired to  subscribe  two  Petitions  or  Different  Papers  because  two  peti- 
tions must  go  down  to  y^  Assembly  one  by  our  own  Representatives 
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and  tlie  other  by  a  Person  chosen  the  Petition  and  subscription  to  be 
sent  to  Christopher  Nation  by  y®  22nd  of  this  Instant  because  the 
Assembly  sits  y®  3d  of  ^NTovember  October  y®  7th  1768 


Elisha  Owins 
Richard  Bartleson 
Thomas  Stockstil 
George  troat 
Jacob  felker 
James  Arrowood 
George  Admire 
Michael  Leel 
"Wm:  Morgan  Sen 
Wm  Morgan  J"^ 
Francis  Taylor 
Samuel  Busy 
Benjamin  Taylor 
William  Hattocks 
Benjamin  Barns 
William  Lewis 


Mathias  Prok 
James  Williams 
Aquilla  Felps 
Anderson  Smith 
Sibeyley  baker 
obediah  baker 
James  Williams  Senr 
Samuel  Williams 


Philip  Williams 
Edward  Williams 
Samuel  Williams 
John  felps 
abner  baker 
Edward  Williams 


ROUGH  NOTES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  JOURNAL' 


At^  a  Council  held  at  I^ewbern  the  5^^  day  of  Decern^  1768 

Present 
His  Excellency  the  Gov^. 


The 
Hon^^^ 


James  Hasel 
John  Rutherfurd 
Lewis  H.  DeRosset 
John  Sampson 


William  Dry 
Rob^.  Palmer 

and 
Benj".  Heron^ 


Esq^^ 


'Council  Journals,  1745-1771,  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

« It  is  evident  that  the  clerk  of  the  council  made  notes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  council  meetings. 
Later  he  transcribed  the  transactions  in  another  volume  for  a  perm.ancnt  record.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  above  meeting  of  the  council  as  both  records  are  preserved  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  rough  notes  and  the  permanent  records  do  not  entirely 
correspond.  In  other  words  the  document  reproduced  here  did  not  appear  in  the  permanent  records 
except  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  proper  footnotes.  This  document,  heretofore  unpublished,  which 
appeared  in  the  volume  of  rough  notes,  was  marked  out  by  pen  strokes  across  the  pages,  indicating 
that  this  information  was  not  to  form  part  of  the  permanent  records.  This  unpublished  material 
appears  here  with  an  indentation  of  two  ems  on  either  side. 

^  The  material  included  between  the  beginning  of  'At"  in  the  first  sentence  and  ending  at  the  su- 
perior figure  citing  this  reference,  was  in  both  records  and  was  printed  in  the  Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina,  Vol.  VII,  p.  875.  There  were  some  differences  in  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the  two 
record.s. 
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His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  the  following  Resolve 
of  both  Houses  of  assembly  Viz 

Monday  the  5*^.  of  Decern'".  1768 

In  the  Assembly 
Resolved 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  Tax  of  One 
Shilling  p^.  Poll  for  sinking  the  £12,000  granted  in  the  Year 
1760 —  and  the  Tax  of  two  Shillings  p'".  Poll  for  sinking  the 
£20,000  granted  in  the  year  1761  have  had  their  Effect  and 
ought  not  henceforth  to  bo  Collected 

5^^  Decern'-.  1768 

John  Harvey  Spak 
By  Order  W"".  Herritage  Clk 

5'^  Decem''.  1768     In  the  upper  House  Read  &  Concurred 
with—  Jam^  Hasell     P.  C 

By  Order 

J :  Burgwin     Clk 

And  desired  M.^.  President  wou'd  give  the  Reason's,  why  the 
Council  entertaind  the  opinion  that  the  Taxes  laid  for  sinking 
the  Sums  in  the  above  mention'd  Resolve  had  had  their  Effect — 

M'".  President  declared — That  the  majority  of  the  upper 
House  were  of  opinion  that  the  said  Taxes  had  had  their 
Effect— 

The  governor  desired  M"".  President  wou'd  inform  Him  who 
were  the  gent",  that  were  the  majority — And  He  Answer'd — 


The 
Hon^*^ 


John  Rutherfurd 
John  Sampson 
William  Dry 


Esq". 


His  Excellency  then  desired  that  those  Gentlemen  wou'd 
give  their  Reason's  required  above  from  M'*.  President  when 
the  said  Gentlemen  Requested  Leave  till  to  Morrow  Morning 
to  give  in  their  Answers — 

Then  his  Excellency  required  the  Opinion  of  this  Board, 
whether  He  shou'd  give  his  assent  to  the  passing  the  before 
mention'd  Resolve — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Majority  of  this 
Board,  that  his  Excellency  ought  not  to  Assent  thereto  untill 
such  time  as  a  state  of  those  Funds  have  been  laid  before  Him 

His  Excellency  inform'd  this  Board  that  the  Business  of  the  Present 
Session's  of  Assembly  being  concluded,  He  proposed  to  Prorogue  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  1^^  day  of  June,  1769,  and  desired  the  opinion 
of  this  Board  thereon — 
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It  is  tlie  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Board  that  the  General  Assembly 
be  Prorogued  accordingly,  and  that  a  Proclamation  Issue  to  notify  the 
same  in  the  following  words^^  &c 

At  a  Council  held  at  l^ewbern  the  6^^  day  of  Decern^.  1768 — 

Present 
His  Excellency  the  Governor 


The 

Hon^^^ 


James  Hasel  Will"^.  Dry 

John  Rutherfurd  Rob^.  Palmer 
Lewis  De  Rosset  Benj".  Heron 
John  Sampson  & 

Sam^  Strudwick^^ 


Esq^^ 


M'".  Rutherfurd  produced  to  this  Board  a  Paper  containing 
the  answer  of  the  Genf^.  of  the  council  agreeable  to  the  order 
of  yesterday  to  wit — 

It  being  as  unconstitutional  as  unprecedented  for  a  Gov^. 
to  demand  of  the  Council  the  Reason's  for  their  conduct  in 
their  Legislative  capacity,  we  were  extremely  surprised  that 
your  Excellency  should  Invade  the  Rights  &  Priviledges  of 
the  upper  House  in  the  Present  Instance — 

We  Declare  it  as  Our  Opinion's  that  we  could  not  without 
Betraying  the  Honour  &  Dignity  of  our  House  have  given 
your  Excellency  that  satisfaction,  But  as  Our  Advice  to  you  in 
council  was  to  give  your  Assent  to  the  Resolve,  We  shall  give 
Our  Reasons  for  such  our  advice  Viz — 

That  for  sometime  past  the  People  have  been  very  Uneasy 
under  the  heavy  Taxes  they  are  Obliged  to  pay,  many  have 
insisted  those  Taxes  ought  to  cease,  because  the  Acts  imposing 
them  have  had  their  Effect;  The  Insurgants  in  particular 
made  this  one  article  of  their  Complaints ;  and  by  an  Estimate 
laid  before  us  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Assembly  by  their  Orders 
(a  Coppy  of  which  is  annex'd)   it  appear'd  that  the  Publick 


lo  The  material  included  between  the  words  "His  Excellency  informed  this  Board"  etc.,  and  ending 
at  the  superior  figure  citing  this  reference,  was  in  both  records  and  was  printed  in  the  Colonial  Records 
of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  VII,  p.  875.  The  proclamation  which  was  not  included  in  the  volume  of  rough 
notes,  was  in  the  volume  made  for  a  permanent  record,  and  is  published  in  the  Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina,  Vol.  VII,  p.  876.    The  proclamation  follows: 

North  Carolina 

By  His  Excellency  William  Tryon  Esq.  &c. 
A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  the  Business  of  this  Present  Session  of  Assembly  is  now  finished  I  have  thought  proper 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Council  to  issue  this  my  proclamation  hereby  proroguing 
the  said  Assembly  till  the  first  day  of  June  1769,  then  to  meet  at  New  Bern  for  the  dispatch  of  Public 
Business 

Given  under  ny  hand  &c. 

(Signed)        Wm.  Tryon 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  VII,  p.  876. 

>'  This  name  was  stricken  out  in  the  record. 
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had  pay'd  much  more  than  wou'd  Redeem  the  different  Emis- 
sions of  money,  and  consequently  the  Acts  imposing  them 
ought  to  cease,  but  for  fear  there,  shou'd  have  been  a  mistake 
in  the  Estimate,  the  Resolve  went  no  farther  than  the  two  Taxes 
therein  mention'd,  and  left  remaining  to  be  collected  a  Tax 
of  one  Shilling  p'".  Poll,  and  Four  pence  p^  gallon  Duty  on 
Spiritous  Liquors  untouch'd,  that  if  there  shou'd  be  any  De- 
ficiency it  might  be  made  up  by  that  Tax — 

Those  undoubted  Facts  added  to  our  wishes  of  preventing 
the  Disturbances  in  this  Province  for  increasing,  and  releaving 
the  People  from  an  unjust  Burthen  too  grievious  for  them  to 
bear  in  their  present  Distress'd  Circumstances,  were  the 
Reason  that  induced  us  to  advise  your  Excellency  to  assent  to 
the  Resolve — It  wou'd  have  been  happy  for  the  whole  Province 
if  the  assembly  had  explain'd  their  Reason's  for  such  a  Resolve 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  induced  your  Excellency  to  have 
given  your  assent  thereto,  and  prevented  the  consequences, 
we  are  affraid  will  attend  the  Rejecting  of  it 

:N'ewbern  6^^  Decem'".  1768 

John  Rutherfurd 
John   Sampson 
Will"^.  Dry 

1«*     Grant  in  1748  to  be  Sunk  by  a  Tax  of  1/  p'".  ) 

Poll  to  commence  immediately  )       21,350 

2^     D^    in   1754   to   be    Sunk   by   1/    p''.    Poll   a  ) 

d**  4^.  a  gallon  Duty  on  Liquors  commencing  )      40,000 

in  1755  ) 

S^     D^.  in  1760  to  be  sunk  by  a  Tax  of  1/  to  ) 

commence  in  1763  )       12,000 

4*^     D°.  in  1761  to  be  Sunk  by  a  Tax  of  2/  to  com-  ) 

mence  in  1764  )      20,000 


£93,350 


Money    collected    in    the    Sinking    Fund    Tax  ) 

of  IVcommencing  1748—20  years  on  40,000  )      40,000 

Taxables  ) 

Duty  on  Liquors  for  13  years  26,000 

Tax  of  ly  commencing  1763 — 5  years  10,000 

D«.  of  2/  commencing  1764  16,000 
To  be  Raised  1768 

1/  p^  Poll  Tax  )        2,000 

Duty  on  Liquors  at  least  )        2,500 

£96,r)00 
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By  the  above  Estimate  is  only  reckon'd  40,000  Taxables — 
it  is  however  believed  there  is  50,000  Taxables — so  that  the 
whole  Currency  by  this  calculation  will  be  Sunk  in  1768 
supposing  it  shou'd  not,  the  Remaining  Taxes  of  £4,500  p^. 
Annum  will  surely  be  enough — 

To  which  his  Excellency  made  the  following  answer — 
Gentlemen 

As  you  charge  me  with  having  invaded  your  Rights  & 
Priviledges  in  your  Legislative  capacity,  I  shall  submit  to  his 
majesty  the  Propriety  of  your  conduct  and  mine  in  the  above 
Instance 

His  Excellency  ask'd  M^.  President  if  any  of  the  Gentlemen 
now  at  the  Board  were  absent  at  the  Time  of  concurring  with 
the  above  Resolve — answerM — That  M^.  Palmer  was  not  then 
Present. — 

TWO  DOCUMENTS  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  KING'S 

MOUNTAIN 


Contributed  by  Randolph  G.  Adams, 

Director  of  the  Wm.  L.  Clements  Library 

Since  1881,  when  Lyman  C.  Draper  wrote  a  six  hundred  page 
book  on  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  there  has  not  been  much 
any  one  could  say  on  the  subject.  In  1929  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  did  publish  an  equally  bulky  volume,  A  Calendar  of  the 
Tennessee  and  King's  Mountain  Papers  from  the  Draper  Collection 
of  Manuscripts,  but  it  is  mainly  a  list  of  manuscripts  which  were 
available  to  Draper,  because  he  made  the  collection.  The  substance 
of  the  story  of  King's  Mountain  is  this :  In  the  autumn  of  1780 
!Major  Patrick  Eergaison,  in  command  of  an  expedition  from  Corn- 
wallis'  British  army,  made  a  foray  into  western  North  Carolina.  On 
September  30,  he  learned  that  the  ^^mountain  men"  were  up  and 
after  him.  He  so  notified  Cornwallis  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  toward 
the  British  headquarters  at  Charlotte.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th 
of  October  he  reached  a  point  within  six  miles  of  King's  Mountain, 
whence  he  sent  another  frantic  letter  to  Cornwallis.  That  night 
Ferguson  camped  on  top  of  King's  Mountain.  The  next  day,  seeing 
he  was  about  to  be  attacked,  Ferguson  wrote  once  more  to  Cornwallis, 
but  his  messenger  was  captured  by  the  Americans  as  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Mountain.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the  Americans 
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overwhelmed  Ferguson,  killed  him  and  a  large  part  of  his  force, 
and  captured  the  rest. 

In  192G  the  long  lost  Headquarters  Papers  of  the  British  Army 
in  the  American  Revolution,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Papers,  were  dis- 
covered, and  were  purchased  by  Mr.  William  L.  Clements  for  his 
Library  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Among  them  were  found 
two  documents  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  the  Battle  of  King's 
Mountain.  One  is  a  letter  written  by  Major  Ferguson,  just  after  he 
reached  King's  Mountain,  on  the  6th.  This  letter  is  addressed  to 
^'Major  Tenpenny,  at  Col.  Edgehill,  near  Little  River,  Saluda." 
Lorenzo  Sabine,  in  his  Biographical  Sketches  of  Loyalists  of  the 
American  Revolution  (Boston,  1864)  records  that  ''Robert  Tim- 
pany"  was  Major  in  the  Third  Battalion  of  ISTew  Jersey  (tory)  Vol- 
unteers, and  that  he  would  have  arrived  to  reinforce  Ferguson,  had 
he  not  been  ordered  to  halt.  The  ''two  Kings  of  Brentford"  (infra) 
refers  to  two  characters  in  George  Villiers'  play,  "The  Rehearsal" 
(1671),  which  was  being  played  at  the  Drury  Lane  in  London  as  late 
as  the  last  time  Ferguson  was  in  England. 

King  Mountain 
Octr.  6.  1780 
Dr.  Tenpenny. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  Sickness :  however  I  hope  on  every 
acct.  it  will  not  last  long. — Between  you  &  I,  there  has  been  an  inunda- 
tion of  Barbarians,  rather  larger  than  expected,  joind  (by  repeated 
intelligence)  to  Sumpter,  Macdowal,  Hampton,  Cleveland'  Brevard  & 
Graham,  they  give  themselves  out  for  3800  men. — In  fact  they  are 
not  above  half  that  number,  at  least  without  Sumpter.  We  are  inferior 
in  number  but  as  to  quality — but  we  must  not  praise  ourselves. — I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  stake  our  young  Militia  to  an  over  match 
without  Orders — but  with  the  advantages  of  Arms,  our  People  and  the 
four  Officers  from  Cruger.  I  should  have  thought  myself  justifiable  in 
committing  myself,  had  I  not  expected  reinforcements. 

The  word  is  said — presto  you  will  hear  of  a  scramble,  till  when  you 
need  not  bring  forward  our  commoditys. 

Yours  most  sincerely 
Pat :  Ferguson 

Here  we  are  Kings  of  King  Mountain — altho  there  is  indeed  another 
throne  or  ridge  opposite  to  us  where  Genl.  Simiptor  and  your  luinible 
servant  may  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford  reign  vis-a-vis  in  day 
Light — but  at  night  war  shines  [?] 
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The  other  document  is  the  section  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  bulky 
manuscript  apologia,  his  An  Historical  Detail  of  Seven  Years  Cam- 
paigns in  North  America  from  1115  to  1182,  which  was  found  in 
three  manuscript  volumes  in  the  Clinton  Papers.  It  clearly  reveals 
Clinton's  view  of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  as  one  of  the  really 
decisive  conflicts  of  the  war. 

From  the  Clinton  History 

Vol.  2,  part  2 

ch.  4,  1780 
^^It  was  therefore  the  Middle  of  September  before  Lord  Cornwallis 
began  his  proposed  March;  and  His  Lordship  soon  after  reached  Char- 
lotteburg,  where  it  was  his  Intention  to  halt  until  the  Sick  he  had  left 
behind  should  be  able  to  join  him;  having  some  time  before  detached 
Major  Ferguson  into  Tryon  County  with  the  small  remains  of  his  own 
Corps  &  a  few  hundred  of  the  I^inety  Six  Militia,  "to  keep  alive  the 
Spirits  of  the  King  Friends  in  ISTorth  Carolina  &  prevent  their  being 
damped  by  the  slowness  of  his  Motions."  This  leads  me  of  course  to 
mention  an  Event  which  was  immediately  productive  of  the  worst  Con- 
sequences to  the  Kings  Affairs  in  South  Carolina,  and  unhappily 
proved  the  first  Link  of  a  Chain  of  Evils  that  followed  each  other  in 
regular  Sucession  until  they  at  last  ended  in  the  total  Loss  of  America. 
That  IN'oble  General  had  been  very  early  of  opinion  that  the  South 
Carolina  Militia  had  not  sufficient  Confidence  in  themselves  to  be 
trusted  without  regular  Troops.  And  indeed  several  of  the  Militia 
Corps  that  were  raised  in  the  frontier  [,]  He  seemed  to  think  [,]  had 
given  such  repeated  Proofs  of  Cowardice  or  Treachery  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  them.  His  Lordship  had  moreover  informed  me  in 
one  of  his  Letters  [dated  August  29,  1780]  ^^  -^;^^^  i}^q'  Major  Fer- 
guson  told  him  he  could  depend  upon  a  Corps  of  Militia  he  had  with 
him  for  doing  their  Duty  and  fighting  well,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
his  own  Experience  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  Officer  was  totally 
against  him^'** 

**Extract  from  Lord  Cornwallis  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Clinton  dated  Septr.  22, 
1780.  "As  I  have  found  the  Militia  fail  so  totally  when  put  to  the  Trial  in 
this  Province,  /  am,  determined  to  try  the  Provincial  Corps  alone  in  the  next." 
[Clinton  footnote] 

We  shall  consequently  be  surprised  to  find  his  Lordship  (notwith- 
standing the  decided  opinions  he  had  just  given  to  the  Minister  &  me 
on  this  subject)  immediately  detached  this  very  Major  Ferguson  with 
this  very  Corps  into  Tryon  County  to  the  west  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Catawba  at   a  very  considerable  distance  from  his  Army,   and  there 

»>  This  date  is  a  footnote  in  the  manuscript. 
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leaving  them  for  several  Weeks  without  making  the  smallest  move  to 
sustain  them.  The  Result  was  that  a  Body  of  Mountaineers  from  the 
back  settlements,  being  encouraged  by  the  extreme  Distance  and  large 
Branches  of  that  impracticable  River  which  lay  between  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  Post  at  Charlottetown  and  this  devoted  detachment,  pursued 
rapidly  on  horseback,  and  coming  up  with  it  on  Kings  Mountain  so 
overpowered  it  by  Numbers,  that  after  a  sharp  Contest  (in  which  that 
valuable  Officer  &  several  of  his  Men  lost  their  lives)  they  carried  off 
the  whole  party,  with  about  1400  Stand  of  small  Arms — an  Article 
they  then  very  much  wanted,  &  which  was  beginning  to  grow  extremely 
scarce  with  us,  owing  chiefly  to  the  armys  wanton  destruction  of  them 
after  the  Battle  of  Camden. 

It  does  not  appear  how  early  Lord  Cornwallis  was  informed  of  the 
Danger  with  which  Major  Ferguson  was  threatened :  but  the  Extracts  of 
intercepted  Letters*  in  the  Notes  seem  to  imply  he  had  sent  his  Lordship 

♦Extracts  from  two  intercepted  letters  published  by  the  Enemy.  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  Major  Ferguson  Wacsaw  Septr.  23d.  "I  have  just  received 
yours  of  the  19th,  I  heard  a  report  that  a  Major  Davie,  who  commanded  a 
Corps  of  about  80  Horse  Militia  had  marched  against  you.  As  soon  as  I  have 
consumed  the  Provisions  in  this  Settlement  I  shall  march  with  as  much 
expedition  as  i>ossible  to  Cross  Creek." 

Major  Ferguson  to  Lord  Cornwallis  without  date.  "A  doubt  does  not 
remain  in  7'egard  to  the  Intelligence  I  sent  your  Lordship.  They  are  since 
joined  by  Clarke  &  Sumpter.  I  am  on  my  March  towards  you  by  a  road 
leading  from  Cherokee  Ford  north  of  Kings  ^Mountain.  Three  or  four  Hun- 
dred good  Soldiers,  part  Dragoons,  would  finish  the  Business.  Something  inust 
he  done  soon.''     [Clinton  footnote] 

Notice  of  it  some  days  before  his  Misfortune.  Yet  on  the  Other  hand 
it  is  presumable  from  Lt.  Col.  Tarleton's  not  being  detached  to  sustain 
him  before  the  10th.  of  October,"'*  that  either  his  Lordship  did   not 

♦* [Clinton  footnote]  Extract  from  Lieut.  Colo.  Tarletons  History.  "On  the 
10  of  October,  Earl  Cornwallis  gave  orders  .  .  .  belonging  to  public  De- 
partments" Vide  Tarletons  Hist.     Tage  G] 

hear  of  it  in  time  or  that  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  very  serious. 

It  is  however  a  matter  much  to  be  lamented,  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  Lordship's  Command,  he  was  certainly  too  apt  to  risk  Detach- 
ments without  proper  support;  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  Lexington,  Bennington,  Danbury  and  Trenton,  were  recent  Instances 
which  his  Lordship  could  not  have  forgot  without  referring  to  those  of 
which  every  Military  History  is  full.  And  surely  was  never  the  trite 
apothegm  that  the  greatest  Events  often  proceed  from  little  Causes, 
more  fatally  confirmed  than  by  the  present  Check,  which  tho  in  itself 
confessedly  trifling,  overset  in  a  Moment  all  the  happy  Effects  of  his 
Lordships  glorious  Victory  at  Camden  &  so  encouraged  that  Spirit  of 
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Rebellion  in  both  Carolinas  that  it  never  could  be  afterwards  humbled. 
For  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  it  spread  thro  the  Country  than  Multi- 
tudes of  disaffected  flew  to  arms  from  all  Parts,  and  menaced  every 
British  Post  on  both  Frontiers,  "carrying  Terror  even  to  the  Gates  of 
Charles  Town." 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  first  heard  of  the  Misfortune  &  the  Effect 
it  was  likely  to  have  on  South  Carolina  he  suddenly  abandoned  the 
Post  at  Charlottetown  and  returned  with  his  whole  Force  to  that 
Province.  But  the  Precipitancy  with  which  this  retrograde  movement 
was  made  contributed  (I  fear  not  a  little [)]  to  make  the  Revolt  more 
general  and  to  increase  the  Despondency  of  the  Kings  Friends;  espe- 
cially in  ISTorth  Carolina,  where  the  Loyalists,  whom  his  Lordships 
Presence  had  encouraged  to  shew  themselves,  being  exposed  to  Perse- 
cution and  Ruin  by  his  Retreat,  threw  away  for  ever  after  all  their 
Confidence  of  support  from  the  Kings  Army.""^ 

♦Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colo.  Lord  Rawdon  to  Major  General  Leslie  Octo- 
ber 24,  1780 

"A  numerous  Army  now  appeared  on  the  Frontier  drawn  from  Noloehucke 
&  other  Settlements  beyond  the  Mountains,  whose  very  names  had  been  un- 
known to  us"     [Clinton  footnote] 


CULLEN  POLLOK  DEAD^^ 

Lately  died  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  CTILLE^N"  POLLOK,  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Edenton. 


WILLIAM  BARRY  GROVE  DEAD^' 


DIED 


At  Fayetteville,  on  Monday  last,  after  a  few  days  illness,  W™.  B. 
Grove,  Esq.  President  of  the  Branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  lately 
established  there,  and  for  many  years  the  Representative  of  that  Dis- 
trict in  Congress  In  Mr.  G  Fayetteville  has  lost  one  of  its  most  influ- 
encial  and  hospitable  citizens — As  a  testimony  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  the  deceased  was  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  they  have 
resolved  to  wear  a  token  of  mourning  for  his  loss  for  30  d[ay]s. 

i»  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1795. 

»<  Raleigh  Register  and  North-Carolina  Gazette,  April  3,  1818.  The  handbill  reproduced  here  giving 
the  funeral  procession  is  filed  in  William  Barry  Grove  Papers,  Miscellaneous  Collection,  in  the  archives 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
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*j;;*;f-;»;''';>SC.f>S<J !?Ji.';>S^;i:J*;; •J*::);?*^-  ' .iii^ij^;  ;>»<;  ;>3^: :>5<;  :>5<:  ::4<; 


Mondmj,  March  ^0,  dSlS. 


AT  a  larwc  Moptinjir  of  the  Citizens  ofL  Fayetteville,  convened  by  Pub- 
lic Notice  upon  tlie  luclaucboly  uccubiorf^tlie  death  of  their  eiuiueat  aad 
bi-lovcd  follow  citizcu, 

W1LLIA3I  BARRrGRO^T,  ESQ. 

JOiiN  WINSI.OW,  Ksq.  Chairman. 
F.  W.>ALDO,  SecTflary. 

ThefoUojciug  llESOLVTIOXS  -ivcre  unanimously  adopted. — 

Jffunirfd.  'I  h:it  jlio  do:»ll>  nf  our  woUby  and  laiuci'.tt-d  fcllow-citizcn, 
WiM.lVM  «\KUY  GIJOVJ:,  I;»«|*  h  apublic  ciibnnitv  ;  and  that  the 
inbiibitants  of  FayettcTille,  to  whom  his  inuny  \ii(ucx  Here  m-U  known, 
while  they  bow  in  humble  subnussion  to  the  >»ill  of  the  xiiprcnicl)  j^ood 
and  ;jiei;t  Uulcrof  the  Universe,  will  long  and  seriously  deplore  his  rcmo- 
>al  from   amoii;;  thoni. 

lUsolrcd,  Thiit  the  citizens  of  Faycttcvllc  will  wear  black  crape  on  the 
left  arm  for  the  space  of  thiity  days,  as  in  imperfect  nieniorial  of  the  high 
re>pect  tlioy  entertain  for  the  nicmory  of  their  Friend,  and  the  deep  re- 
gret which  they  feel  for  his  death. 

7?eso/rc(f,'rhat  all  busiuess  be  suspended  in  this  Town  durin<;  to-morrow. 

Ilexolved,  That  a  Committee  ofscTtn  persons  be  appointed  to  make 
sucli  arrangements  in  relation  to  theso*^oIutions  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

l-fsolred.  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  confer  with  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  upon  the  subject  of  a  FUNERAL  SliRMON,  to  be  de- 
livered on  Sunday  ne\t. 

The  C'o'.nniiftee  are.  Juhn  1Viufilo7i\  Duncan. ^[•T.crun,  John  h'cch-f.John 
Jl.  Cameron,  CliarUs  Chalmcvs,  John  Clark  and  LurkinJScwbij,  Es«^uircb. 

— '^s^etufffuerm  «ss> — 

Tiic  Committee  so  appointed  have  made  the  f.illnwin^  arranp^emcnt  for 

the  I'uuer. I  procession  of  WII<LI\U-'J5AUUY  C;UOVi:,  Ese.  deceased. 

OUDKU  OF  PhOCESSIOX. 

FayetteviHo  Cavalry, 

Ditto.  Artillery,' 

Ditto  Independent  Liglit  Infantrj-, 

Masonic  Rrethrcn, 

Clergy  and  l»hvsiciutis. 


"3 


RKLViiVES, 

Directors  and  Ofticers  of  ibe  United  States'  Baak, 

LVDlKS, 

Teachers  and  Female  l)e|»:(rtment  of  the  Academy, 

Ditto  and  Mak  ditto  of  ditto, 

FOLIC  10  OK  THK  TOWN, 

STRANOKftS, 

CITIZENS, 

F.ach  department  named  in  the  ^rvfroinn  arrangemeot,   will  meet  tt 

•uch  place  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  will  form  (under  the  direction  of 

Conunittee  of  arrun^tMnent)  in  froat^oftho  late  4weUing  of  the  deceased, 

at  half  past  0  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  BelU  of  the  Town  will  be  toll  d  from  tke  time  of  the  processioaon* 
til  1 2  o'clock  (noon.) 

Copies  of  the  foregoinpr  will  be  h»nle4  toeach  of  the  departments  nam'd 
therein,  and  posted  in  tlr  diferwrit  v^ards  oftke  town 


y<-:><  ■•^■:':^- 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina.    By  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
(Chapel  Hill:   University  of  North   Carolina   Press.    1930.    Pp.  xiii,  463. 

$3.00.) 

By  1860  !N^ortli  Carolina  liad  undoubtedly  made  more  progress  in 
public  education  than  any  other  southern  state.  Its  provision  for 
public  schools  and  the  work  and  leadership  of  State  Superintendent 
Calvin  Wiley  were  known  far  beyond  its  borders.  In  more  recent 
years  the  educational  progress  of  the  State  has  again  become  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  educational  circles.  It  is  therefore  with 
more  than  usual  interest  that  one  reads  the  history  of  public  educa- 
tion in  N^orth  Carolina.  Heretofore  only  two  attempts  have  been 
made  to  write  this  history  in  a  connected  fashion,  except  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  large  state  histories.  Professor  Noble's  study  is  thus 
the  third  history  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  new  book  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  I  begins  with  the 
^educational  work  of  the  early  Episcopal  missionaries  sent  to  the 
colony  of  JSTorth  Carolina  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  and  it  continues  the  story  to  1840, 
including  the  enactment  of  the  first  general  school  law  of  the  State. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  first  decade  of  the  comm^on  schools,  the  period 
before  supervision  was  provided  through  a  state  superintendent.  Part 
III  details  the  development  of  the  common  schools  under  the  leader- 
ship of  State  Superintendent  Wiley  from  1852  to  1861.  Part  IV 
carries  the  history  through  the  Civil  War,  Part  V  is  on  education 
during  Reconstruction,  and  Part  VI  sets  forth  the  progress  from 
1877  to  1893.  The  author  closes  the  book  with  a  note  stating  that  he 
is  now  at  work  on  a  history  of  the  public  schools  ^'during  the  period 
1900-1930,"  which  he  hopes  to  finish  at  an  early  day.  One  wonders 
whether  the  seven  years  of  storm  and  stress  from  1893  to  1900  are  to 
be  omitted. 

The  story  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  public  schools.  Private 
schools  receive  practically  no  notice  and  the  academies  are  only  briefly 
mentioned.  The  history  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is 
limited  to  the  Reconstruction  period,  when,  under  the  Constitution,  it 
was  ^'held  to  an  inseparable  connection  with  the  Free  Public  School 
System  of  the  State." 

[  354  ] 
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The  book  has  a  number  of  commendable  features.  It  is  very  read- 
able. The  style  is  excellent  and  the  ideas  are  clearly  expressed.  The 
information  given  follows  the  sources  rather  closely  and  the  state- 
ments of  fact  are  accurate.  Some  material  which  heretofore  has  not 
been  readily  available  has  been  included. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  this  history.  Much 
of  it  consists  of  summaries  of  reports,  addresses,  statements  of  leaders, 
and  similar  sources.  The  book  therefore  gives  the  impression  of  a 
series  of  summaries  of  sources  strung  along  in  chronological  fashion 
without  a  coherent  independent  interpretation.  Furthermore,  for  the 
most  part  only  the  obvious  sources  seem  to  have  been  employed. 

The  choice  of  materials  is  not  always  judicious.  Summaries  of  the 
educational  statements  in  the  messages  of  the  governors  to  the  General 
Assembly  form  the  material  of  two  chapters.  Most  of  these  state- 
ments are  rather  meaningless  and  insignificant.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  majority  of  them  were  little  more  than  mere  political 
pronouncements.  Some  other  inconsequential  and  nonpertinent  ma- 
terial is  also  included.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  omission  of  tlie 
services  of  Joseph  Caldwell  in  the  agitation  for  public  education 
during  the  early  thirties.  His  voice,  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any- 
one else,  was  heard  during  those  years. 

Adequate  attention  to  the  conditioning  social  and  economic  factors 
of  the  movement  for  public  education  would  have  added  materially 
to  the  value  of  the  history.  The  population,  political  movements, 
agricultural  conditions,  sectionalism,  wealth,  and  the  ideals  of  the 
citizens  are  either  barely  mentioned  or  entirely  neglected.  The  move- 
ment for  internal  improvements  before  the  Civil  War  receives  scant 
attention,  although  it  and  the  movement  for  public  schools  were 
promoted  by  the  same  progressive  leaders  and  for  similar  purposes. 
The  struggle  for  greater  democracy  in  government  which  culminated 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835  is  entirelv  overlooked.  The 
two  occurrences  which  were  the  occasion  for  the  enactment  of  the 
first  general  school  law  of  North  Carolina  were  the  rise  of  a  new 
leadership  in  political  affairs  and  the  distribution  of  the  federal 
surplus  revenue,  yet  these  matters  receive  no  clear  emphasis. 

An  item  of  very  large  significance  in  the  public  school  system  of 
North  Carolina  before  the  Civil  War  was  the  Literary  Fund.  Some 
of  the  discussion  of  this  fund  is  very  well  done.    There  is,  however, 
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no  adequate  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  the  State 
distributed  annually  from  the  income  of  the  fund.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  definite  analysis  of  how  a  very  large  part  of  the  fund  was 
lost.  More  attention  to  such  details  would  have  made  the  study  more 
useful. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  part  which  deals 
with  the  Reconstruction  period.  Here  again,  however,  the  study 
is  not  as  complete  as  might  be  desired.  The  political  background  is 
not  sufficiently  described  to  make  the  educational  discussions  easily 
understandable. 

There  is  a  good  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1868.  Many  interesting  details  are  given  on  the  dis- 
cussions which  had  to  do  with  the  educational  article.  However,  no 
reasons  are  given — perhaps  none  are  to  be  had — why  the  long  article 
was  included  in  the  constitution.  'No  reference  is  made  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  declares  that  "the  people  have  a  right 
to  the  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard 
and  maintain  that  right.''  This  section  has  been  quoted  frequently 
in  judicial  decisions.  Apparently  there  was  an  important  reason 
why  it  was  adopted. 

Two  very  important  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  affected  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  I^orth  Carolina  before  1900  are  not 
well  treated.  One  of  these  cases  arose  in  Township  Number  3  of 
Craven  County.  The  case  is  mentioned  but  no  point  is  made  of  the 
important  fact  that  the  decision  made  for  a  county  rather  than  a  dis- 
trict or  township  type  of  school  support  and  organization.  The  famous 
Barksdale  case  is  passed  over  in  ^ve  lines,  yet  this  mistaken  decision 
was  clearly  a  principal  cause  of  educational  retardation  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Other  shortcomings  of  the  book  are  the  obvious  tendency  to  preach- 
ments, the  length  of  the  history  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  much  that 
is  significant,  and  the  incomplete  footnote  citations  to  sources. 

In  spite  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  study  the  book  will  be  read  with 

much  profit.  Anyone  desiring  to  know  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 

public  school  system  of  North  Carolina  may  well  spend  some  time 

with  Professor  Noble's  interesting  history. 

L.  E.  Blauch. 
University  of  Chicago. 
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Constitutional  Development  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  1776-1860.  By 
Fletcher  M.  Green.  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1930.    $3.00.) 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  evolution 
of  government  in  the  United  States.  Those  interested  in  the  de- 
velopmental side  of  constitutional  government  will  welcome  the  vol- 
ume as  an  addition  to  a  field  in  which  all  too  few  books  have  appeared. 
The  student  of  government  has  not  always  been  lead  to  understand 
the  vital  relationship  existing  between  state  constitutional  growth 
and  the  whole  of  political  and  governmental  development  in  the 
United  States.  In  tracing  the  movements  that  lead  to  the  constitu- 
tional changes  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  Dr.  Green  has  shown 
in  an  interesting  manner  how  the  state  constitutions  reflect  changing 
political  ideals  and  popular  demands  for  participation  in  government. 

The  author  introduces  his  subject  with  a  brief  survey  of  colonial 
politics  in  which  he  describes  the  rise  of  institutions  and  practices 
considered  fundamental  and  foundational  in  the  American  system  of 
government.  The  discussion  of  colonial  politics  is  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  framing  of  the  first  state  constitution.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, political  division  appears  at  the  outset  in  the  building  of 
the  state  governments.  In  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina  the  conten- 
tion was  most  bitter  betw^een  liberal  and  conservative  forces.  In 
these  states,  as  elsewhere,  the  conservative  forces  were  at  first  most 
successful.  The  author  concludes  that  ^'the  constitutions  of  the  South- 
ern States  were  not  democratic  in  1776.'^  However,  they  were  sutfi- 
ciently  liberal  to  provide  the  way  for  '^the  general  development  of 
popular  control  in  the  government." 

How  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  forces  contended  for  control 
of  the  government  of  the  five  Southern  States  under  consideration 
constitutes  the  central  theme  throughout  the  book.  In  addition  to 
the  economic  and  social  basis  of  the  political  division,  the  geographic 
influence  of  up  country  and  low  country  plays  a  dominant  role  in  the 
politics  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  aggres- 
sive politics  of  the  western  part  of  the  states  advocated  such  measures 
as  sufl'rage  expansion,  public  education,  and  internal  improvements. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  period  of  agitation  brought 
some  results  to  those  contending  for  a  more  democratic  government, 
but  it  was  during  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840  that  a  more 
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thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  state  constitutions  was  accomplished. 
Some  of  the  most  important  changes  brought  about  were  expansion  of 
suffrage,  lowering  of  qualifications  for  office  holding,  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  legislatures,  increase  in  the  power  of  the  executive,  and 
reorganization  of  the  judiciary. 

The  constitutional  reforms  accomplished  between  1830  and  1840 
did  not  satisfy  popular  demands.  Their  greater  significance  appears 
to  be  the  bringing  about  of  new  conditions  that  hastened  further 
constitutional  change.  Thus  during  "the  fifties"  a  reform  movement 
brought  further  liberalization  in  government.  Dr.  Green  summarizes 
the  results  of  this  movement  as  follows :  "The  most  notable  features 
are  the  extension  of  suffrage;  the  abolition  of  property  qualifications 
for  voting  and  office  holding ;  the  substitution  of  popular  elections  for 
legislative  or  executive  appointment;  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
placed  upon  legislatures;  the  adaption  of  population  in  a  modified 
form  as  a  basis  of  representation;  and  the  limiting  of  the  tenure  of 
office."  The  author  concludes  that  the  end  of  this  period  found  the 
state  constitutions  not  only  documents  of  clarity  and  well-balanced 
organization,  but  also  instruments  that  had  truly  come  to  be  "subject 
to  public  opinion  and  popular  control." 

A  summary  chapter  tracing  the  major  constitutional  trends  be- 
tween 1776  and  1860  is  a  convenient  arrangement  for  reference,  but 
otherwise  it  adds  little  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  excellent  summaries  found  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  various  chapters. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  readable  style;  it  has  an  adequate 
index  for  general  purposes;  and  a  very  complete  bibliography  indi- 
cates the  wide  variety  of  sources  drawn  upon  by  the  author. 

Clarence  Clifford  I^orton. 
WoFFORD  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Slavery  Agitation  in  Virginia,  1829-1832.   By  Theodore  M.  Whitfield.    (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    1930.    Pp.  162.    $1.75.) 

In  this  brief  monograph,  in  1929  awarded  the  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch 
University  Prize,  the  author  achieved  a  degree  of  success  in  his 
endeavor  "to  portray  the  events  and  circumstances"  that  caused  Vir- 
ginia, about  1833,  to  turn  abruptly  from  an  anti-slavery  attitude  to 
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a  pro-slavery  attitude.  To  this  end  the  author,  in  six  chapters  of  some- 
what uniform  length,  presents  "Virgina's  Attitude  Toward  Slavery, 
1619-1820,  The  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1829-1830,  The 
High  Tide  of  Anti-slavery  Feeling  in  Virginia,  The  Slavery  Dehate 
in  the  General  Assembly,  1831-1832,  Debate  in  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  Removal  Bill,"  and,  finally,  chapter  six  dealing  with  '^Re- 
pression"  and  "Conclusion."  Throughout,  use  was  made  of  the  usual 
w^ell  known  sources  covering  this  phase  and  period  of  Virginia  his- 
tory. Important  additional  sources  used  were  the  petitions  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1829-1830  and  the  General  Assemblies 
immediately  following  the  Nat  Turner  Insurrection.  These  were  ex- 
ploited as  never  before  and  with  worth  while  results.  But  for  the 
contribution  thus  made  the  present  reviewer  can  find  little  justifica- 
tion for  Dr.  Whitfield's  monograph.  Others  have  made  better  use 
than  he  did  of  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1829-1830  and  of  the  debates  in  her  General  Assemblies  im- 
mediately following,  and  that,  too,  with  reference  to  the  institution 
of  Negro  slavery. 

In  view  of  the  familiarity  with  this  field  of  Virginia  history,  as 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  several  historians,  there  is  little  excuse 
for  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  cover  the  same  ground 
and  presumably  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  writings  and  conclusions 
of  those  who  preceded  them.  Nevertheless,  numerous  errors,  evident 
products  of  carelessness,  crept  into  this  monograph.  For  example,  the 
Charles  Mercer,  referred  to  on  pages  13,  24,  and  38,  must  be  the 
Charles  F.  Mercer  referred  to  on  page  144 ;  Charles  J.  Faulkner  is 
always  Charles  Faulkner,  or  simply  Faulkner;  George  W.  Summers 
is  plain  George  Summers ;  George  C.  Dromgoole,  page  143,  is  George 
Dromgoole  on  page  150 ;  and  Samuel  McDowell  ^loore,  pages  73  and 
126,  is  Samuel  ^Moore  and  simply  Moore  elsewhere  when  his  name 
is  not  confused  with  his  neighbor  James  ^McDowell  and  when  it  is 
to  be  found  at  all  as  indicated  in  the  index.  Unfortunately,  such 
slips  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  and  naturally  lead  one  to  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  the  nionogra})h  as  to  the  soundness  of  its  conclu- 
sions. Fortunately,  these  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Thi'  re- 
viewer looked  in  vain  for  additional  information,  which  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  upon  the  events  and  influences  shaping 
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the  life  and  thought  of  Thomas  R.  Dew.    He  was  pleased,  however, 
to  find  the  monograph  readable,  in  that  it  is  well  written. 

With  this,  as  with  all  such  monographs,  the  question,  is  it  worth 
while,  forces  itself  upon  the  reviewer,  as  does  also  the  negative  con- 
clusion, provided  they  are  not  exceptionally  well  done  and  based  upon 
new  sources  of  information.  Doubts  on  these  points,  as  respects  the 
present  monograph,  have  already  been  indicated.  It  is  possible  that 
better,  certainly  more  extensive  use,  could  have  been  made  of  the 
above  mentioned  petitions.  The  fact  that  most  representatives  of 
western  Virginia,  of  the  period  covered,  opposed  Negro  slavery  upon 
alleged  fundamentals  was,  also,  somewhat  neglected.  For  their  re- 
peated references  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  other  documents  dealing  with  human  liberties, 
representatives  of  western  Virginia,  notably  James  McDowell,  Samuel 
McDowell  Moore,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  and  George  W.  Summers, 
never  regained  their  popularity  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Such  facts  cause 
this  reviewer  to  doubt  the  conclusions  of  this  monograph,  page  133, 
that  "the  sons  of  Virginia  turned  to  its  [slavery's]  defence"  and  that 
"the  people  of  Virginia  were  driven  to  the  defence  of  the  institution." 
This  was  largely  true  of  Eastern  Virginia,  but  her  western  counties, 
although  eschewing  abolition,  never  became  pro-slavery.  In  proof  of 
this  point  attention  is  called  to  the  famous  Ruffner  Pamphlet,  1847, 
and  to  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1850-1851.  To  conclude  that  Virginia  was  a  unit  in  the  defense  of 
!Negro  slavery  during  the  decades  immediately  preceding  the  Civil 
War  is  to  ignore  the  conditions  that  made  possible  her  subsequent 
dismemberment  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Eastern  Virginia  fought  for 
the  rights  of  the  states  and  not  primarily  for  the  right  of  any  of 
them  to  own  Negro  slaves. 

C.  H.  Ambler. 
West  Virginia  University. 


The  Age  of  Hate:  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  Radicals.    By  George  Fort 
Milton.   (New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.    1930.    Pp.  xii,  787.    $5.00.) 

The  belief  that  there  is  retribution  in  history  is  nowadays  receiving 
enough  encouragement  to  become  fixed.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  respect  to  that  unhappy  period  of  our  national  history  which 
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followed  on  tlie  Civil  War.  For  years  those  responsible  for  Recon- 
struction were  apparently  on  the  verge  of  canonization,  and  Andrew 
Johnson  and  the  group  of  those  who  vainly  sought  to  prevent  the 
gravest  crime  of  our  annals,  buried  in  slander  by  their  contem- 
poraries, seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  held,  where  not  in  condemnation, 
at  least  in  a  measure  of  contempt  by  posterity.  But  the  pendulum 
has  finally  swung  back  and  not  only  has  Johnson  been  vindicated 
but  his  opponents  seem  at  last  to  be  on  their  way  to  justice. 

In  this  joint  work  of  rehabilitation  and  destruction  the  present 
volume  plays  a  notable  part.  An  exhaustive  biography  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  it  is  more  than  that,  being  as  well  a  careful  and  remarkably 
detailed  study  of  the  period  of  his  presidency  and  of  the  public  men 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Milton's  volume  is  a  notable  one  in  several  respects.  The 
material  he  includes  is  impressive  and  the  freshness  of  much  of  it  is 
rather  remarkable.  Gathering  it  from  widely  separated  sources  he 
has  at  the  same  time  made  excellent  use  of  what  is  familiar.  Ap- 
parently he  has  used  the  Johnson  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  than  any  previous  investigator. 
Thoroughness,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  w^ork. 

A  second  merit,  is  the  author's  attitude.  Sympathetic  with  John- 
son, he  has  nevertheless,  in  his  appraisal  of  him  preserved  a  saving 
detachment.  As  respects  those  authors  of  evil,  the  Radical  leaders, 
he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  his  poise  almost  as  well.  He  does  not 
damn  them  so  much  as  he  lets  them  damn  themselves — with  the  aid, 
it  must  be  added,  of  some  of  their  contemporaries  who  were  evidently 
weary  of  the  ^Mull  neutralities  of  undecorated  speech." 

A  third  consummation  worthy  of  all  due  praise  is  the  pleasant, 
easy,  and  vivid  style  of  the  volume.  Contemplation  of  its  size  cannot 
fail  to  excite  alarm,  but  it  is  needless.  The  story  moves  and  so  do  its 
characters,  and  there  is  not  one  dull  page  in  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four — including  notes — which  make  it  up.  I  am  sufiiciently 
academic  or  conventional  to  wish  that  the  notes  might  have  kept  com- 
pany with  the  text,  but  I  recognize  the  weight  of  a  public  demand 
for  this  banishment  from  the  firing  line. 

This  life  of  Johnson  is  not  the  last  scheduled  to  appear  if  rumor 
be  correct.  It  is  so  full  and  complete  that  pity  must  be  felt  for  those 
which  must  follow  it,  accompanied  by  some  wonder  over  the  nature 
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of  their  contribution  to  the  subject.  Those  interested  in  Johnson  and 
his  period  will  await  their  appearance  with  interest,  but  in  the  in- 
terval will  be  able  to  content  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  need  wait  no  longer  for  a  definitive  biography  of  a  great  states- 
man who  deserved  it  long  ago. 

J.  G.  DE  RouLHAc  Hamilton. 
The  Univeesity  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Beginnings  of  Critical  Realism  in  America,  1860-1920.  By  Vernon 
Louis  Parrington.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1930.  Pp. 
xxxix,  429.    $4.00.) 

This  work,  which  is  the  third  volume  of  the  author's  Main  Currents 
in  American  Thought ^  was  left  incomplete  when  Professor  Parring- 
ton died  recently  in  London.  In  his  untimely  death  American  scholar- 
ship has  suffered  a  great  loss,  for  he  possessed  a  bold  and  keen 
intellect  and  a  facile  style.  His  previous  volumes,  The  Colonial 
Mind  and  The  Romantic  Revolution  in  America,  were  stimulating 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  of  his  inquiry.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  justly  asserted  that  they  represent  the  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  American  intellectual  history  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Although  incomplete,  the  third  volume,  the  work  now  under  re- 
view, has  great  merit.  The  outline  had  been  finished  before  his  death, 
more  than  half  of  the  actual  writing  had  been  done,  and  the  editor, 
who  evidently  was  very  familiar  with  Professor  Parrington's  mind, 
has  fitted  the  late  scholar's  occasional  addresses  and  writings  into  the 
unified  scheme  with  admirable  precision.  The  three  volumes  will 
doubtless  find  their  way  into  the  library  of  every  serious  student 
of  American  culture. 

Many  will  not  accept  Parrington's  viewpoints  or  his  basis  of  selec- 
tion, but  few  will  presume  to  deny  the  great  value  of  his  approach 
and  contribution.  Possessing  a  forceful  and  agreeable  style  himself, 
he  nevertheless  contends  that  thought  is  more  important  than  the 
manner  of  its  expression  and  turns  away  from  the  belletristic  ap- 
proach. He  also  keeps  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  forces  which 
produce  thought  and  literature  and  thereby  points  out  a  wholesome 
moral.  In  order  to  understand  the  mental  processes  and  literature 
of  a  people  one  must  understand  its  life  and  its  problems,  and  eco- 
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iiomic  factors  should  never  be  overlooked,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  Although  there  always  have  been  present  in  this  country 
potent  elements  of  indealistic  thought  stressing  the  higher  human 
values,  American  life  has  been  mainly  a  drama  of  clashing  economic 
interests  and,  therefore,  many  of  the  writers  who  have  passed  across 
the  American  stage  derive  their  importance  from  the  position  which 
they  have  taken  in  the  contest.  The  struggle  of  farmers  and  laborers 
against  capitalists  and  industrialists  has  produced  a  literature  which 
should  be  judged  mainly  by  the  thought  which  it  contains.  Both  sides 
in  the  contest  may  have  been  prompted  mainly  by  crass  materialism, 
but  human  values  have  often  been  exalted  by  the  protagonists,  and 
not  merely  as  a  defense  for  selfishness.  Moreover,  some  have  risen 
to  the  realm  of  love  for  humanity,  and  have  exerted  themselves 
in  behalf  of  average  men  and  women  because  they  have  believed  in 
their  innate  capacity  and  goodness.  These,  too,  should  be  considered 
in  a  survey  of  American  thought. 

Parrington  does  not  conceal  his  own  sympathies.  He  boldly  takes 
his  stand  with  the  disinherited  and  the  exploited,  and  with  those  who 
have  placed  human  values  above  material  gain,  with  the  liberals,  as 
he  calls  them.  But  his  partisanship  is  not  offensive,  because  he  does 
not  condemn  the  champions  of  the  other  side  before  he  has  understood 
them.  It  should  also  be  added  that  he  is  far  from  being  an  impractical 
idealist.  He  is  rather  a  disciple  of  realism  without  the  pessimism 
which  characterizes  many  of  this  school.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  are  either  wicked  or  morons.  He  pos- 
sesses the  humane  idealism  of  a  Jefferson  and  the  realism  of  a 
scientist  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  following  broad  divisions  of  his  third  volume  will  suggest  the 

character  of  its  contents :   ''The  Gilded  Age,''   "Xew  Patterns  of 

Thought,"  'The  Middle  Border  Pises,"  "Proletarian  Hopes,"  "The 

Hesitant  South,"  "The  Rise  of  Liberalism,"  and  the  "Reaction"  of 

the  period  since  the  World  War.    There  is  hardly  an  uninteresting 

page  in  the  volume,  and  this  applies  to  the  addenda  as  well  as  the 

main  work. 

J.  Fred  Rippy. 
Duke  University. 
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Soil:  Its  Influence  on  the  History  of  the  United  States,  With 
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The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual ,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolhia 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Pi'ogram.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  publi- 
cations is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North 
Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and 
students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

Keener  C.  Frazer,  associate  professor  of  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  has  been  gi*anted  leave  of  absence  for 
the  next  academic  year  to  accept  appointment  as  Carnegie  Fellow 
in  International  Law.  He  will  spend  the  year  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, observing  the  operation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  attending 
the  Postgraduate  Institute  of  International  Studies. 

Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Carroll  of  Duke  University  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  coming  academic  year  to  investigate 
the  relation  of  German  public  opinion  to  German  foreign  policy 
since  1870.  He  went  to  Germany  in  June  and  will  remain  there 
during  the  academic  year.  Professor  Carroll's  volume  on  French 
Public  Opinion  and  French  Foreign  Policy  since  1870  was  recently 
published  as  an  American  Historical  Association  publication  by 
the  Century  Company. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  Statesville  on  ^larch  11,  Airs.  S.  P.  Cooper 
of  Henderson  was  elected  regent. 
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Assistant  Professor  Ernest  M.  I^elson,  who  was  engaged  during 
the  past  year  in  research  in  Italy,  and  Dr.  John  T.  Lanning,  who 
spent  the  year  in  South  America,  will  return  to  the  history  faculty 
of  Duke  University  in  the  fall. 

Professor  H.  T.  Lefler  of  State  College  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring,  the  subject 
of  his  dissertation  being,  '^  'Pig  Iron'  Kelley  and  the  Protectionist 
Movement,  1860-1890.''  Professor  Lefler  will  spend  the  summer  in 
teaching  at  State  College  and  in  research  in  Washington. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  fellows,  assistants  or  scholars 
in  history  at  Duke  University  for  the  coming  year :  B.  P.  Plickinger, 
Williamsburg,  Va. ;  Helen  E.  Marshall,  Garden  City,  Kan. ;  H.  E. 
Peterson,  Galesburg,  111. ;  Charles  L.  Riley,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. ;  C.  P. 
Balch,  Mansfield,  Pa. ;  J.  V.  Irons,  Rome,  Ga. ;  F.  P.  Summers, 
Barboursville,  W.  Va. ;  Elizabeth  MacEayden,  Concord,  N.  C. ; 
Erances  E.  Rowe,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  J.  C.  Nuremberger,  Buffalo, 

On  April  20,  the  Southern  committee  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  of  I^ew  York  announced  the  award  of  fellowships 
to  J.  C.  Sitterson  and  J.  M.  MacLachlan,  graduate  students  in 
history  and  sociology,  respectively,  lat  the  University  of  E^orth 
Carolina. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Arnett,  professor  of  history  in  the  I^orth  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  for  a  study  of  the  late  Claude  Kitchen  and 
later  phases  of  the  agrarian  movement  in  North  Carolina. 

Associate  Justice  W.  J.  Adams,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
delivered  the  historical  address  on  May  21  at  the  presentation  in 
the  Moore  County  Courthouse  at  Carthage  by  the  Alfred  Moore 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  an  oil  portrait  of  Associate  Justice  Alfred 
Moore  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (1799-1804). 

Dr.  W.  T.  Whitsett  of  Whitsett  delivered  an  address  on  May  22 
at  the  Classis  of  the  North  Carolina  Reformed  Church  on  "Early 
Settlers  of  Eastern  Guilford." 
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On  April  19  Tennessee  unveiled  a  statue  of  John  Sevier  and  on 
June  2  Mississippi  unveiled  one  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  Statuary 
Hall,  Washington. 

Assistant  Professor  Lillian  Parker  Wallace  of  Meredith  College 
is  teaching  in  the  summer  school  of  State  College. 

The  Xortli  Carolina  Chapter,  American  War  Mothers,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh  on  May  13,  unveiled  a  granite  marker  on  the  state 
highway  near  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  llaleigh,  designating  it  as  a 
section  of  Old  Hickory  Highway  in  memory  of  the  30th  and  81st 
divisions  in  the  World  War.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Roark  of  Charlotte  was 
elected  president  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Morris  of  Gastonia,  historian  of 
the  chapter. 

Miss  Alice  Barnwell  Keith,  instructor  of  history  in  Meredith 
College,  is  spending  the  summer  in  touring  Europe. 

Professor  B.  B.  Kendrick  of  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  at 
Sconset,  Nantucket  Island,  June  20- July  1.  Dr.  Kendrick  is  author 
of  "Research  by  Southern  Social  Science  Teachers,"  published  in 
Social  Forces,  March,  1931. 

A  publication  committee  of  the  Moravian  Church,  of  which  Miss 
Adelaide  L.  Fries  of  Winston-Salem  was  chairman,  has  issued  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Memorabilia  of  Fifty  Years  (58  pages),  containing 
the  1928-30  memorabilia  of  Bishop  Edw^ard  Rondthaler,  who  died, 
Januarv  31,  1931. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Sondley  of  Asheville,  who  died  on  April  17,  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Asheville  his  large  and  notable  historical  library  of 
North  Caroliniana  and  his  collection  of  museum  objects.  Dr.  Sond- 
ley was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
1903-05,  and  author  of  several  works  on  genealogy  and  local  history. 

The  history  faculties  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, Meredith  College,  and  State  College,  attended  a  dinner  at  the 
Carolina  Hotel,  Raleigh,  May  2. 
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Miss  Marjorie  Mendenhall,  of  Winthrop  College  and  formerly  of 
the  history  faculty  of  ISTorth  Carolina  College  for  Women,  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and 
will  study  at  the  University  of  !North  Carolina  during  the  coming 
academic  year. 

Professor  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  of  Yale  University,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  ^N^orth  Carolina,  April  13,  on  conditions 
among  the  tribes  of  interior  Africa  which  he  visited  while  on  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  1929-30  under  the  Kahn  fellowship. 

Professor  W.  C.  Jackson,  Mr.  C.  D.  Johns,  Dr.  A.  M.  Arnett,  Miss 
Magnhilde  GuUander,  Miss  Harriett  Elliott,  and  Miss  Vera  Largent, 
of  the  history  faculty  of  JSTorth  Carolina  College  for  Women,  are 
teaching  in  the  summer  school  of  that  institution.  Professor  Jackson 
will  attend  a  conference  on  Dual  Education  in  the  South  at  Peabody 
College,  ]^ashville,  July  20-24. 

Mr.  Horace  Kephart,  of  Bryson  City,  author  of  Our  Southern 
Highlanders  and  other  books,  winner  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup 
in  1913,  and  president  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion of  ]S^orth  Carolina  in  1930,  was  killed  on  April  2  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  near  Bryson  City. 

A  genuine  original  Ulster  County  Gazette  for  January  4,  1800 — 
the  only  known  original — has  been  discovered  and  acquired  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  More  than  75  different  reproductions  of  this 
famous  issue,  which  contains  an  account  of  Washington's  funeral, 
the  speeches  and  resolutions  in  Congress,  and  the  official  action  of 
President  Adams,  have  come  to  light,  but  only  one  original.  At  the 
same  time  the  Library  of  Congress  acquired  the  issues  of  December 
28,  1799  and  January  11,  1800,  which  contain  articles  relating  to  the 
death  of  Washington. 

The  Oberly  Memorial  Prize  was  awarded  in  May  to  Everett  E. 
Edwards,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  economist,  for 
his  publication  entitled  A  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Agriculture 
in  the  United  States. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  state  supervisor 
of  elementary  education,  the  North  Carolina  Radio  School  was  con- 
ducted through  Station  WPTF,  Raleigh,  from  11:30  to  12:00 
o'clock  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
February  23  to  May  7.  Each  of  eleven  members  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee addressed  the  radio  audience  weekly  on  his  particular  course 
in  a  curriculum  of  current  events,  recreatory  reading,  character 
training,  studies  in  science,  health  and  physical  education,  geography 
and  travel,  history  and  social  development,  fine  arts,  music  appre- 
ciation, literature,  and  industrial  arts.  Dr.  A.  R.  ^NTewsome,  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  delivered  the  weeklv 
lectures  relating  to  North  Carolina  history. 

Mr.  George  Fort  Milton  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  author  of  The 
Age  of  Hate,  was  engaged  in  North  Carolina  during  the  spring  in 
research  on  the  life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Mr.  Milton  made  the 
important  discovery  in  Greensboro  of  a  collection  of  several  thou- 
sand letters  of  the  Douglas  correspondence. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  include  about  1,000  miscellaneous  Civil 
War  letters  and  manuscripts ;  47  issues  of  the  Wilmington  Journal, 
1862-63;  300  pieces  of  miscellaneous  Perquimans  County  records, 
1738-1846;  invoice  book  of  Hogg  &  Campbell,  Wilmington,  1767- 
82;  Hogg  Account  Book  (Wilmington),  1787-96;  a  large  collection 
of  World  War  records  presented  by  Capt.  R.  D.  Hildebrand  of 
Asheville,  who  was  intelligence  officer  in  the  323rd  infantry,  Slst 
division;  152  letters  and  reports  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
road, 1837-74;  300  pieces  of  miscellaneous  Burke  County  records, 
1786-1856;  137  Wilkes  County  wills,  1779-1852;  368  New  Hanover 
County  wills;  219  Warren  County  wills;  minute  book  of  the  Baptist 
Church  on  Bear  Creek,  1792-1860,  deposited  by  Miss  Mary  Green 
of  Winston-Salem;  558  Nash  County  wills,  1778-1860;  and  2  vol- 
umes of  Guilford  County  Court  Minutes,  1858-62,  1865-68. 

The  42nd  annual  congi'ess  of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  tlie 
American  Revolution,  was  held  in  Charlotte,  May  17-21,  1931.  !^[ore 
than  200  delegates  were  in  attendance.  The  North  Carolina  Society 
as  host  provided  an  interesting  program  of  entertainment.    In  honor 
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of  the  S.  A.  R.,  a  committee  comprising  Dr.  J.  E.  S.  Davidson  and 
Mr.  C.  O.  Kuester  issued  under  the  authorship  of  Mr.  Bailey  T. 
Groome  a  114-page  volume,  Mecklenburg  in  the  Revolution,  17J/.0- 
1783. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy :  James  Welch 
Patton,  The  Senatorial  Career  of  William  G.  Brownlow  (Tennessee 
Historical  Magazine,  April) ;  Rena  Mazyck  Andrews,  Johnson  s 
Plan  of  Restoration  in  Relation  to  that  of  Lincoln  (ibid.);  Samuel 

C.  Williams,  Nashville  as  Seen  by  Travelers  (ibid.);  General  John 
Sevier,  a  Sketch  by  his  Son,  the  late  Col.  George  W.  Sevier  (ibid.); 
Wayland  Fuller  Dunaway,  Pennsylvania  as  an  Early  Distributing 
Centre  of  Population  (The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  April)  ;  John  D.  Hicks,  The  Persistence  of  Populism 
(Minnesota  History,  March)  ;  The  Yorktown  Sesquicentennial  (The 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  April)  ;  William  L. 
Bradshaw,  History  of  the  Missouri  County  Court  (The  Missouri 
Historical  Beview,  April)  ;  Harold  J.  Laski,  Woodrow  Wilson  after 
Ten  Years  (Forum,  March)  ;  Walter  B.  Posey,  Influence  of  Slavery 
upon  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Early  South  and  Southwest  (The 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Beview,  March)  ;  William  E.  Smith, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Pen-Executive  of  Andrew  Jackson  (ibid.) ;  John 

D.  Barnhart,  Recent  Industrial  Growth  and  Politics  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Region  (ibid.) ;  Horace  M.  Bond,  A  Negro  Looks  at 
His  South  (Harpers,  June) ;  Paul  R.  Kelbaugh,  Tobacco  Trade  in 
Maryland,  1700-1725  (Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  March) ; 
William  Polk,  The  Hated  Helper  (The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 
April). 
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MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  1763-1789 

By  Charles  Christopher  Crittenden 

All  over  the  world  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
means  of  communication  were  slow  and  uncertain,  but  conditions  in 
North  Carolina  were  even  worse  than  in  many  other  regions.  By 
1750  the  post  office  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  spite  of  its 
shortcomings,  was  functioning  with  at  least  some  degree  of  effici- 
ency;^ and  in  the  American  colonies  from  New  Hampshire  to  Vir- 
ginia there  was  postal  service  of  a  kind,  even  though  it  was  crude 
and  not  dependable.^  But  North  Carolina  at  this  time  could  boast 
of  no  such  facilities,  and,  although  in  the  decade  before  the  Bevolu- 
tion  post  routes  were  set  up  within  her  borders,  it  was  not  until  after 
1790  that  anything  like  adequate  service  came  to  be  rendered. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  an  efficient  postal  system,  resort  was  had  to 
various  makeshifts,  and  letters  were  frequently  dispatched  by  any 
means  that  chanced  to  offer.  Illuminating  are  the  instructions  which, 
in  1763,  Bishop  Spangenberg  gave  to  certain  of  the  Moravians  in 
Wachovia  as  to  how  they  were  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  brethren 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Europe.  They  would,  he  said, 
be  able  to  send  and  receive  many  letters  by  the  hands  of  friends  and 
neighbors  who  traveled  to  and  fro,  especially  if  a  small  douceur 
were  given  for  such  service.  Their  acquaintances  in  Charlestown 
would  be  able  to  send  communications  to  Philadelphia  on  the  vessels 
which  frequently  sailed  between  those  two  ports.  Letters  to  Pennsyl- 
vania might  also  be  sent,  along  that  part  of  the  way  from  Virginia 
to  Philadelphia,  by  the  post.    Communications  for  Europe  should  go 

'  J.  C.  Honimonn,  Ilistor;/  nf  the  Hritinh  Post  Office,  passim. 

«  W.  E.  Rich,  History  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  to  the  Year  1829,  chap.  iii. 
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by  way  of  Charlestown  and  London ;  but  if  no  opportunity  offered  by 
that  route,  they  should  be  sent  to  Bethlehem,  whence  one  of  the 
brethren  would  forward  them  to  Europe  via  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.^ 

Frequently  when  immediate  and  speedy  communication  was  essen- 
tial, expresses,  or  special  messengers,  were  hired.  Acting  in  such  a 
capacity  Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  carried  to  the  Continental 
CongTess  in  Philadelphia  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Resolves  of  May 
31,  1775.*  In  June,  1780,  while  Cornwallis's  campaign  in  the  south 
was  under  way,  Governor  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  because  of 
the  ''tardiness  and  uncertainty  of  intelligence  from  the  Southern 
States,  &  the  very  interesting  situation  of  things  there  at  present,'' 
stationed  an  express  every  forty  miles  between  Richmond  and  the 
area  of  military  operations  in  South  Carolina,  these  messengers 
"having  instructions  to  bring  on  his  letters  by  night  &  by  day,  without 
regard  to  weather.''^  But  the  cost  of  an  express  was  high.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1776  a  special  messenger  cost  eight  shillings 
per  day,  a  price  which  apparently  had  to  be  paid  for  the  return  trip 
whether  or  not  any  message  was  brought  back.^  Such  an  expense, 
even  allowing  for  the  increase  in  prices  due  to  the  beginning  of  infla- 
tion, was  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  man. 

So  tardy  was  the  establishment  of  a  public  post  in  ISTorth  Carolina, 
and  so  'great  the  need  for  some  regular  means  of  communication, 
that,  in  the  decade  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  some- 
thing approaching  a  private  system,  or  rather  group  of  systems,  was 
beginning  to  develop.  In  1765  a  group  of  men  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear,  including  Governor  Tryon,  agreed  to  support  an  express  to 
go  to  and  from  Charlestown  once  every  two  weeks.  By  so  doing 
they  incurred  the  ire  of  the  deputy  postmaster  general,  who  com- 
plained that  they  were  competing  with  the  royal  post — an  offense 
which,  as  Tryon  pointedly  remarked,  could  hardly  have  been  com- 
mitted when  no  such  post  over  that  route  had  yet  been  established.^ 
Similar  systems  tended  to  develop  elsewhere  in  the  province.  The 
Moravians,  some  of  whom  were  frequently  traveling  from  Wachovia 

»  A.  L.  Fries  (editor),  Recnrds  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  II,  552.  (Hereafter  cited  as  Records 
of  Moravians.) 

*  W.  H.  Hoyt,  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  pp.  63-82. 

»  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XIV,  852.     (Hereafter  cited  aa  S.  R.) 

*  Records  of  Moravians,  III,  1121.  In  the  foUoTV'ing  years  the  cost  of  an  express,  just  as  the  cost  of 
everything  else,  soared  to  phenomenal  levels.  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  (Hereafter  cited  as 
C.  R.)  X,  629;  XIV,  69. 

'C.  72.,  VII,  166,  204-205;  The  North-Carolina  Gazette  (Wilmington),  Feb.  26,  1766.  For  this  and 
probably  for  other  expresses  during  the  year  1765  Tryon  spent  more  than  £157  proc.  of  his  own  money, 
an  amount  which  later  was  repaid  to  him  by  vote  of  legislature.    C.  R.,  VII,  608,  654,  666. 
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to  Pennsylvania,  arranged  to  carry  letters  along  this  route  and  to 
forward  them  to  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Germany.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  a  scale  of  rates  for  such  service.®  As  early 
as  1770  an  express  seems  to  have  been  making  the  round  trip  between 
Hillsborough  and  Halifax  once  every  two  weeks,^  while  two  years 
later  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town  were  hiring  a  private  rider 
to  bring  their  letters  from  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  once  a  week.^° 
The  same  year  Adam  Boyd,  publisher  of  The  Cape-Fear  Mercury, 
was  trying  to  obtain  in  Chatham,  Orange,  and  Granville  counties 
enough  subscriptions  for  his  paper  to  support  a  rider  from  Cross 
Creek  to  Hillsborough,  and  was  planning,  if  successful  in  this  ven- 
ture, to  hire  another  rider  to  carry  the  papers  from  Wilmington  to 
Cross  Creek."  Had  not  the  postal  authorities  about  this  time  ex- 
tended their  routes  into  ISTorth  Carolina,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  one  or  more  private  systems  would  have  developed. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  institution  of  adequate  postal  service  came 
late  in  !North  Carolina.  An  act  passed  during  or  before  the  year 
1715  had  provided  a  primitive  method  of  despatching  public  letters 
by  ordering  that  they  be  carried  promptly  from  plantation  to  planta- 
tion, under  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  each  default.^"  But  such  a 
method  was  woefully  inadequate,  so  that  it  became  customary  to 
send  all  important  public  communications  by  special  messcnger.^^ 
Some  improvement  was  made  in  1755  when  the  legislature,  carry- 
ing out  a  recommendation  of  Governor  Dobbs,  came  to  an  agi'eement 
wdth  James  Davis,  the  public  printer,  whereby  he  was  to  set  up  a 
crude  postal  system.  Davis  agreed  that  for  the  sum  of  £106  6s.  8d. 
proclamation  money  he  would  for  a  period  of  one  year  not  only  for- 
ward public  despatches  to  all  parts  of  the  province,  but  also  send 
messengers  every  fifteen  days  from  New  Bern  to  Wilmington  and 
to  Suffolk,  Virginia,  to  bring  back  official  communications.^''  While 
only  public  despatches  were  contracted  for,  it  seems  to  have  been 
understood  that  Davis's  messengers  might  carry  private  letters  as 
well.    This  agreement  was  renewed  the  following  year,^"*  while  in 

•  Records  of  Moravians,  II,  703;  III.  1323. 

•  C.  K.,  VIII,  209.    The  letter  here  cited  speaks  of  a  "post,"  but  almost  certainly  means  a  private 
express.     See  also  ibid.,  IX,  356. 

'«  Hugh  Finlay,  Journal,  pp.  81-82. 

«'  C.  R.,  IX,  356.     See  also  Records  of  Moravians,  II,  706. 

*»  S.  R.,  XXIII,  81-82.    It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  acts  of  1715  really  constituted  a  code  and 
that  most  if  not  all  of  them  hau  been  pa.ssed  earlier. 
>»f7.  R.,  IV,  921-922. 
««/6irf.,  V,  516-517,  554-555. 
'•/6irf.,  pp.  684,  731-732,  734. 
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1757  sometliing  more  nearly  resembling  a  regular  system  was  set 
up  when  Davis  and  two  other  men  were  appointed  for  one  year  to 
carry  the  post  in  three  stages  once  every  fortnight  from  Wilmington 
to  and  from  Suffolk.  A  regular  time  schedule  was  fixed,  and  a  salary 
was  allowed  to  each  of  the  contractors/®  In  1758  similar  service  was 
provided  for  another  year,  the  entire  contract  being  given  to  Davis. ^^ 
Arrangements  such  as  these,  while  better  than  anything  which  had 
existed  before,  were  still  inadequate.  But  in  the  succeeding  years 
even  these  poor  facilities  were  allowed  to  lapse. 

It  is  to  Tryon,  the  ablest  of  North  Carolina's  royal  governors, 
that  much  of  the  credit  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  post  is  due. 
Before  leaving  England  to  assume  his  duties  in  the  colony  he  had 
conversed  with  Lord  Hyde,  one  of  the  postmasters  general,  in  regard 
to  the  institution  of  a  post  through  the  southern  provinces.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Wilmington  in  October,  1764,  he  made  inquiries  about 
the  matter,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  an  appropriation  of  £67 
sterling  which  the  legislature  made  for  this  end.  Afterward,  all 
during  his  administration,  by  persuading  the  legislature  to  vote 
money,  by  writing  to  the  postal  authorities,  by  trying  to  find  the 
best  route  through  the  province,  and  by  employing  other  methods, 
he  continued  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  post.^^  For 
years,  however,  he  suffered  one  disappointment  after  another,  so 
that  as  late  as  September,  1769,  ^^from  want  of  the  means  to  support 
the  expence,"  there  was  still  no  postal  service.  ''It  is  a  disagreeable 
reflection.  My  Lord,"  Tryon  wrote  to  Hillsborough,  ''that  the  chain 
of  communication  through  the  Continent  should  be  broke  within  this 
province. "^^  But  finally  Tryon's  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success, 
and  in  January,  1771,  he  was  able  to  inform  the  assembly  that  the 
postmaster  general  had  "for  some  months  past  opened  a  communica- 
tion by  post,  between  the  Southern  and  I^orthern  Provinces  on  this 
Continent,  by  establishing  a  regular  intercourse  between  Charles 
Town  and  Suffolk  in  Virginia."^^ 

The  service,  however,  was  very  poor.  Conditions  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  journal  of  Hugh  Finlay,  who  was  sent  by  the  British 

'•Jbid.,  pp.  886,  920. 

^^  Ibid.,  pp.  1038,  1101. 

>»/6id.,  VI,  1242,  1291-1292,  1299-1300,  1304-1305;  VII,  43,  47,  54-55,  76,  78-80,  148-149,  166-167,  439-440, 
454-455,  700-701;  VIII,  3. 

i»76id.,  p.  66. 

*"  Ibid.,  pp.  430-431.  Rich  (p.  39  ff.)  discusses  the  institution  of  postal  service  in  North  Carolina, 
but  omits  several  essential  facts. 
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postal  authorities  to  investigate  affairs  in  America,  and  who  during 
the  year  1774  spent  more  than  three  months  in  N^orth  Carolina.  He 
found  that  the  main,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  post  road  in  the  province 
was  that  which  ran  through  Edenton,  Bath,  New  Bern,  and  Wil- 
mington, a  postmaster  being  located  in  each  of  these  towns.  While 
in  many  places  the  riders  were  hindered  by  bad  stretches  of  the  road, 
the  most  serious  obstacles  were  the  broad  bodies  of  water  which 
must  be  crossed,  especially  those  at  Edenton  and  Bath.^^  Only  once 
every  fortnight  was  the  post  carried  each  way,  and  there  w^ere  long 
delays,  many  of  them  unnecessary.  None  of  the  four  postmasters  in 
the  province  kept  regular  offices,  but  all  merely  handled  the  mail  in 
their  places  of  business.  The  accounts  of  several  were  in  poor  condi- 
tion. For  their  shortcomings  they  offered  excuses,  saying  that  too 
much  must  not  be  expected  of  them,  since  they  did  not  receive 
sufficient  compensation  for  their  trouble,  and  since  they  continued 
to  serve  merely  for  the  public  good.  The  system  as  a  whole  was  looked 
upon  as  being  entirely  undependable.  In  order  to  test  its  efficiency 
the  postmaster  at  Wilmington  had  recently  transmitted  a  number  of 
letters  to  Boston — but  none  ever  reached  its  destination.  A  merchant 
of  Wilmington  had  sent  by  post  to  Philadelphia  the  first  and  second 
of  a  set  of  bills  of  exchange,  while  the  third  was  carried  by  a  coasting 
vessel.  The  first  two  were  never  delivered,  although  the  third  arrived 
safely. 

Finlay  was  able,  however,  to  bring  about  considerable  improve- 
ment. He  instructed  postmasters  and  riders  in  their  duties,  and 
curbed  many  abuses.  In  order  to  handle  the  letters,  addressed  to 
various  parts  of  the  province,  which  were  frequently  delivered  at 
Brunswick  by  the  captains  of  incoming  vessels,  he  arranged  for 
the  regular  post  to  pass  through  that  town  and  inducted  a  post- 
master into  the  office  there.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  arranged 
for  a  rider  to  go  twice  or  thrice  a  week  between  the  towns  of 
W^ilmington  and  Brunswick,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fortnightly  post  between  W^ilmington  and  Cross 
Creek^" — the  first  cross  route  in  the  province.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
two  longest  ferries  he  advocated  a  new  north-south  route  which 
would  pass  through  Halifax  rather  tlian  through  Edenton  and  Bath ; 


•'  An  act  passed  ioT  the  purpose  of  improvina;  conditions  was  disallowed.   C  /?.,  IX,  259-260.  282-283, 
287-288,  289-291.  339.  366,  367;  S.  R..  XXIII,  849. 

»» An  advertisement  of  this  new  route  is  to  be  found  in  The  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  May  11,  1774. 
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and  he  wished  in  addition  to  make  the  service  along  this  route 
weekly,  rather  than  biweekly.  But  these  last  two  schemes  were  not 
carried  out  at  the  time.^^ 

Thus  before  1775  regular  postal  service  had  been  established  in 
l^orth  Carolina.  There  were  still  defects,  it  is  true.  The  post  was 
slow,  infrequent,  unreliable,  expensive,^*  and  included  too  few  routes. 
Likewise  no  regular  packet  service  from  North  Carolina  to  England 
had  been  instituted.^^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that,  had  peace  been  preserved  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  rapid 
improvement  would  have  been  made  under  British  rule,  just  as  was 
actually  made  after  American  independence  had  been  won. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  brought  the  collapse  of  the  royal 
post  in  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  rebels,  however,  realizing  the 
imperative  need  of  reliable  means  of  communication,  almost  imme- 
diately improvised  a  substitute.  Within  a  few  weeks  there  was  in 
existence  a  chain  of  post  offices  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Williamsburg,  Virginia ;  while  shortly  afterward,  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Postmaster  General  Franklin,  a  more  permanent  system 
was  instituted.^^  In  the  three  southernmost  colonies  there  seems  to 
have  been  for  a  few  months  a  lapse  of  postal  service, ^^  but  this 
defect  was  soon  remedied.  Numerous  complaints  of  inefficiency  were 
made,  however.  In  January,  1777,  it  was  said  that  no  less  than 
three  mails  from  North  Carolina  were  due  in  Charlestown.^^  The 
post  riders,  who  in  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution  had  been 
exempted  from  any  charge  for  ferriage  over  streams,  were  now  forced 
to  pay,  while  through  neglect  the  north-south  post  road  had  become 
dangerous  and  in  some  places  almost  impassable.  But  in  spite  of 
obstacles  the  service  was  improved.  Although  before  1775  the  mails 
had  gone  over  the  roads  in  the  three  southernmost  colonies  only 
once  in  a  fortnight,  by  1780  they  were  being  carried  between  New 
Bern  and  Wilmington  every  seven  days,  and  probably  with  even 
greater  frequency  between  New  Bern  and  the  North. ^^  Cornwallis's 
march  through  the  State  disrupted  the  service,^"  and,  although  after 

»•  Finlay,  pp.  65-68. 

**  For  postal  rates,  see  Rich,  pp.  40-41. 

»'C.  R.,  IX,  1214,  1242,  1254. 

••  Rich,  pp.  46-49. 

•'  In  May,  1775,  twenty-eight  inhabitants  of  Edenton  subscribed  for  a  rider  to  go  to  Suffolk  once 
every  fortnight,  "for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  earliest  News  and  Intelligence  in  the  Present  Critical 
times."  R.  B.  Drane,  "The  Expedition  against  the  Row  Galley  'General  Arnold' — A  Side  Light  on 
Colonial  Edenton,"  North  Carolina  Booklet,  VII,  268  n. 

«•  S.  R.,  XI,  360. 

•'  G.  J.  Mcliee,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  I,  451,  452. 

••  S.  R.,  XVI,  736-737. 
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1783  regular  lines  of  communication  were  once  more  established, 
complaint  was  made  as  late  as  1700  that  only  the  seaport  towns  were 
benefited.^^ 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  however,  Xorth  Carolina,  along 
with  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  enjoyed  a  rapid  expansion  in 
the  number  of  post  offices  and  routes.  A  newspaper  advertisement 
of  1707  listed  no  less  than  seventeen  routes  which  were  Avliolly  or 
partly  within  the  state,  and  also  indicated  that  the  service  had 
been  made  more  frequent.  Although  a  few  of  the  mails  were  still 
fortnightly,  most  of  them  were  now  weekly,  and  some  were  carried 
even  twice  a  week.^^  Another  improvement  introduced  about  this 
time  was  the  practice  of  carrying  many  of  the  mails  by  stage  instead 
of  on  horseback. ^^  The  system  which  existed  in  1800  was  still  in- 
adequate, but  was  nevertheless  much  better  than  that  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before — while  as  late  as  1760  there  had  been  no  public 
post  at  all. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  could  not  be  expected  that  communi- 
cation ordinarily  would  be  rapid.  It  is  true  that  express  riders 
carried  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  the  450  miles  from  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  to  Chowan  County,  North  Carolina,  in  nine 
days,^*  an  average  of  fifty  miles  every  twenty-four  hours ;  that  about 
the  same  time  another  message  came  from  Connecticut  to  New  Bern 
in  twelve  days  f^  and  that  a  line  of  relay  expresses  might  even  make 
an  average  distance  of  120  miles  per  day.^®  But  usually  communica- 
tion was  much  slower.  Letters  written  in  New  Bern  in  January, 
1773,  and  carried  by  a  traveler,  did  not  reach  Wachovia  until  two 
weeks  later.^^  In  1774  it  required  no  less  than  twenty-seven  days  for 
post  riders  to  carry  a  letter  the  433  miles  from  Charlcstown,  South 
Carolina,  to  Suffolk,  Virginia^^ — an  average  of  only  sixteen  miles  a 
day. 

Between  North  Carolina  and  Great  Britain  three  months  consti- 
tuted about  the  minimum  length  of  time  for  communication,  while 
frequently  a  much  longer  period  was  necessary.    A  letter  written  in 


»'  Ibid.,  XXI.  878-879. 

•»  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Jan.  15,  1797.  All  but  four  of  those  routes  were  entirely  within  the 
State.  Probably  still  others  entered  North  Carolina,  alihuugh  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tisement. 

••  Rich,  pp.  69-78. 

•«C.  R  ,  IX,  1229-1239. 

»»  The  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  May  5,  1775. 

»«.S.  R.,  XIV,  852. 

•'  Records  of  Morariana,  II,  777. 

»•  Finlay,  p.  88. 
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London  on  August  10,  1770,  arrived  in  Edenton  on  or  about  ^N^ovem- 
ber  7  of  the  same  vear.^^  But  another  communication,  sent  from 
England  in  1764,  did  not  reach  Bath,  North  Carolina,  for  ten 
months/^  Governor  Dobbs  wrote  in  1762  that  ''many  of  my  Northern 
Dispatches  have  been  3  or  4  months  on  the  road  from  New  York 
and  sometimes  near  12  months"*^ — this  in  addition  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  them  to  reach  New  York  from  England. 

The  disorganization  of  means  of  communication  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  political  and  military  struggles  of  the  period.  While  the 
Stamp  Act  controversy  was  going  on.  Dr.  William  Houston,  stamp 
agent  of  Port  Brunswick,  ^vrote  of  ''the  Mode  of  Base  Persons  in  this 
Part  of  the  World  in  detaining  of  Letters  and  even  destroying 
them."*^  When,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1774,  Lord  Granville's 
commission  to  Governor  Martin  arrived,  one  copy  by  way  of  Charles- 
town  and  the  other  by  way  of  New  York,  it  was  said  to  have  been 
"both  open'd  and  read  by  every  Storekeeper  on  the  Way."*^  About 
the  same  time  Archibald  Neilson,  a  loyalist,  wrote  that  a  letter 
recently  received  had  strayed  from  its  cover — "the  last  was  first 
delivered  &  the  other  some  days  afterwards."  He  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  this  "might  be  accident,  from  its  wearing  in  some 
gentleman's  pocket."**  Misfortunes  of  the  kind  seemed  to  happen 
most  frequently  to  men  who  were  royal  sympathizers. 

The  story  of  the  disorganization  of  means  of  communication  during 
the  Revolution  is  well  told  in  the  Records  of  the  Moravia7is.  Eor 
a  few  months  after  the  struggle  began  they  still  found  it  possible  by 
way  of  Bethlehem  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  brethren  in  Europe, 
although  "in  these  critical  times  letters  are  opened  here  and  in 
England,  wherefore  many  Captains,  coming  from  England,  refuse 
to  carry  letters  or  packages  for  fear  of  getting  themselves  in 
trouble."*^  In  November,  1775,  they  were  forced  to  record  that 
"communication  between  America  and  England  is  suspended."*^ 
From  then  on,  although  they  still  heard  from  Pennsylvania,  they 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  correspond  with  Europe.  Those  letters 
which  did  cross  the  Atlantic  often  had  to  follow  circuitous  routes, 

"C.  R.,  VIII,  257. 
«/6ui.,  VII.  126. 

<'  Ibid.,  VI,  733.    In  order  to  insure  safety  of  arrival,  public  despatches  between  England  and 
America  during  the  colonial  period  were  sent  in  duplicate  or  even  in  triplicate. 
**Ibid.,  VII,  106. 
«i/6id.,  IX,  1097. 
**Ibid.,  p.  1116. 

<»  Record/^  of  Moravians,  II,  888-889. 
**Ibid.,  p.  888. 
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and  might  in  addition  be  held  np  by  the  rebels.  Once  a  communica- 
tion from  Europe,  which  had  been  brought  by  way  of  London  and 
Charlestown,  was  seized  by  the  Rowan  County  committee  of  safety ; 
at  another  time  a  wagon  containing  newspapers  and  letters  from 
Pennsylvania  was  stopped  by  a  similar  committee  in  Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  packages  eventually 
reached  their  destination.*^  Although  the  ^foravians  were  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  rebels,  and  thus  found  it  particularly  difficult 
to  keep  open  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
their  experiences  were  not  far  different  from  those  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  North  Carolina. 

With  facilities  for  communication  so  poor,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  men  frequently  complained  of  their  isolation  and  lack  of  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  John  Barnett,  a  missionary  living  near 
Brunswick,  wrote  in  1766  that  "since  my  arrival  in  Carolina  I  have 
heard  from  no  one  friend.''^®  A  letter  written  from  North  Carolina 
in  December,  1775,  bore  the  complaint  that:  "We  have  but  little 
communication  with  neighboring  Provinces  owing  to  the  distracted 
state  of  the  whole  Continent ;  and  what  we  hear  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon."*^  William  Hooper,  writing  from  Hillsborough  to 
James  Iredell,  February  7,  1784,  protested  that :  "I  have  not  seen  a 
paper  or  magazine  since  I  came  hither.  We  hold  no  more  intercourse 
with  the  public  and  political  world  than,  if  we  were  no  part  of  it. 
When  opportunity  offers,  pray  send  us  all  you  can  spare.'^**^ 

Newspapers,  letters,  accounts  of  travelers,  rumors  which  passed 
from  one  neighbor  to  another — all  these  sources  were  relied  upon  for 
news,  but  none  proved  adequate.  Although  by  the  end  of  1789  not 
less  than  twelve  different  newspapers  had  been  published  at  one 
time  or  another  in  North  Carolina,  and  although  copies  of  papers 
were  brought  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  the 
West  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  the  circulation  of  all  of  them  was  small, 
their  size  meagre,  and  the  news  they  carried  ill  assorted,  consisting 
of  whatever  the  printers  could  find  to  publish,  ^lost  of  the  items 
came  from  a  distance,  especially  from  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  only  a  few  of  local  origin  were  included.  More- 
over, although  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  news  which  was  pub- 

"  Ibid.,  III.  1034-1035. 
»C.  ft.,  VII.  161. 
**Ibid.,  X.371. 
••McHee.  II,  90. 
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lished  was  probably  read  with  interest,  it  was  so  stale  that  today  it 
would  be  considered  entirely  out  of  date.  A  study  of  certain  numbers 
of  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  published  at  Edenton,  for 
the  years  1788  and  1789,  shows  that  the  average  age  of  news  items 
from  London  was  eighty-five  days;  from  New  York,  twenty-three 
days ;  from  Philadelphia,  twenty-three  days ;  and  even  from  ISTew 
Bern,  fourteen  days.^^ 

Because  of  the  deficiences  of  the  newspapers,  and  because  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  ]^orth  Carolina  rarely  or 
never  had  access  even  to  those  which  were  in  circulation,  other 
sources  of  information  were  relied  upon.  Letters  constituted  one 
of  the  main  sources.  The  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  eighteenth  century 
included  far  more  general  news  than  he  would  think  of  including 
today.  Thus  letters  were  eagerly  scanned  for  any  news  they  might 
contain,  and  often  were  read  by  many  eyes,  or  read  aloud  to  many 
people,  before  finally  being  put  aside.  The  Salem  Diary  tells  that, 
on  January  18,  1776,  letters  from  the  brethren  in  Pennsylvania  were 
received,  and  that  ''in  the  evening  the  news  was  presented  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  Communicants."^^  The  same  diary,  ^November  17, 
1777,  records  that:  ''The  report  that  has  been  in  circulation  for  some 
time  that  Gen.  Burgoyne  has  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gates  is  confirmed 
by  the  letters  received  today.  The  most  interesting  nev/s  from  the 
letters  was  communicated  to  the  Communicants  in  the  evening."^^ 
Travelers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  also  carried  news,  their  accounts  being 
especially  important  during  the  Revolution,  when  ordinary  means  of 
communication  were  disorganized.  For  example,  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  was  brought  to  !Nutbush,  in  Granville  County, 
by  a  trooper  who  had  left  Yorktown  five  days  before.  ^^ 

JN^ews  often  traveled  by  the  most  circuitous  routes.  An  item  of 
intelligence  from  ]^ew  England  reached  North  Carolina  only  after 
having  gone  first  to  France  and  then  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  another 
piece  of  news,  originating  in  Fayetteville,  found  its  way  to  Edenton, 
ninety  miles  distant,  by  way  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  printed 
in  an  Edenton  paper  more  than  two  and  one-half  months  after  the 
recorded  event  had  taken  place."*    Not  until  March  15,  1769,  did 


•'  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  C.  C.  Crittenden,  "North  Carolina  Newspapers 
before  1790,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Studies,  XX,  No.  1. 
•'  Records  of  Moravians,  III,  1046. 
nlhid.,  p.  1169. 

•«  S.  R.,  XV,  657.    See  also  ihid.,  XIII,  302. 
•»  Crittenden,  p.  26. 
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the  Moravians  in  Wachovia  see  in  a  Charlestown  paper  that  on 
November  28,  1768,  the  wife  of  Governor  Tryon  had  borne  him  a 
son/® 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  under  such  conditions,  the  wildest 
kind  of  rumor  might  be  given  credence.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  during  the  Revolution.  James  Green  Jr.,  writing  from  New 
Bern  to  Governor  Caswell,  February  7,  1778,  stated  that:  ^^A  letter 
from  Mr[.]  Johnston  of  Edenton  to  Mr[.]  Nash  informs  me,  that 
he  (the  former)  saw  a  Gentleman  from  Virginia  who  says  the  Revo- 
lution in  Canada  is  indisputable.'"^^  Traugotte  Bagge,  the  storekeeper 
of  the  Moravians,  wrote  that  during  the  year  1776,  ^'There  was  no  end 
to  the  rumors  that  Gov.  Martin  had  landed  in  North  Carolina  with 
his  soldiers,  and  that  he  was  marching  into  the  interior,  though 
there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  .  .  .  Of  other  rumors, 
true  and  false,  there  was  no  lack,  for  every  one  had  become  a 
newsmonger.'"® 

The  lack  of  adequate  means  of  communication  had  marked  effects 
upon  North  Carolina  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Her  isolation  helped  to  develop  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  personal 
independence  in  her  people,  but  at  the  same  time  encouraged  the 
growth  of  a  narrow  provincialism.  Want  of  contact  with  Great 
Britain  made  easy  the  development  of  that  misunderstanding  w^hich 
resulted  in  the  Revolution,^®  and,  once  the  revolt  had  gotten  under 
way,  made  it  difficult  to  crush.  Later  the  lack  of  contact  with  the 
other  American  states  weakened  the  ties  which  bound  North  Carolina 
to  the  Confederation,  and  played  a  part  in  causing  her  to  hesitate 
to  ratify  the  federal  Constitution.  The  isolation  of  various  sections, 
especially  of  the  west  from  the  east,  made  possible  bitter  internal 
political  contests,  and  even  an  armed  struggle,  that  of  the  east 
against  the  Regulators  of  the  back  country.  The  effects  upon  com- 
merce were  likewise  important.  It  was  hard  to  discover  where  were 
the  best  markets  for  buying  and  selling,  and  often  there  was  difficulty 
in  making  payment  to  distant  creditors.  The  merchant  class  more 
than  any  other  was  insistent  u})on  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
postal  system. *^° 


'•  Records  of  Moravians,  XIII,  35. 

"  S.  R.,  XIII.  35. 

••  Records  of  Moravians,  III,  1031. 

»•  C.  R.,  IX,  1242.     Sec  also  other  letters  from  Martin  to  Dartmouth  in  this  volume. 

••C.  O.  5:  312,  p.  23"J— copy  in  archives  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 


COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  IN 
ANTE-BELLUM  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

By  Guion  Gkiffis  Johnson 

There  was  no  institution  in  tlie  ante-bellum  South,  not  even 
slavery,  about  which  clung  so  much  sentiment  as  the  family.  From 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
finding  data,  no  chapter  in  the  social  history  of  the  South  is  more 
difficult  to  write,  and  none  more  important.  This  study  of  courtship 
and  marriage  customs  in  ante-bellum  ISTorth  Carolina,  therefore,  is 
merely  an  approach  to  the  subject. 

In  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  legislative  hall,  speakers 
heralded  the  family  as  ''the  cradle  of  morality"  and  ''the  nursery  of 
patriotism."  In  1833  James  Seawell,  in  a  report  to  the  legislature 
of  !N^orth  Carolina,  declared :  "The  social  relations  of  family  con- 
nections .  .  .  constitute  the  most  lasting  cement  of  the  political 
permanency  of  any  country.  Indeed,  what  else  is  it  but  the  social 
ties  of  family  connections,  when  rendered  happy  and  prosperous  by 
their  own  industry,  that  stamps  a  value  upon  society?"^  The 
majority  of  James  Seawell's  fellow  legislators  and  their  constituents 
were  ready  to  agree  with  him,  and  usually  supported  any  effort  to 
throw  sufficient  legal  protection  about  the  family  to  make  it  safe 
from  innovation.  A  glance  at  the  laws  alone,  however,  gives  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  family  life  in  ante-bellum  ISTorth  Carolina.  Legisla- 
tion was  slow  in  meeting  the  every-day  needs  of  family  relations, 
and  custom  pushed  ahead  to  answer  these  deficiencies. 

Parental  Consent  foe  Courtship 

If  a  young  man  wished  to  enter  courtship  under  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, he  first  obtained  permission  from  the  head  of  the  family. 
When  Dr.  John  Osborn  of  Edenton  fell  in  love  with  fourteen-year- 
old  Eliza  Chaplin,  her  father  being  dead,  he  obtained  the  consent  of 
her  mother  before  he  "paid  his  addresses"  formally  to  the  young 
girl.^   About  to  leave  for  a  long  visit,  he  again  sought  Mrs.  Chaplin, 

•In  some  instances,  I  have  substituted  fictitious  names  in  this  article  for  specific  names. 

'  MS.  in  Lcpislative  Papers,  1833;  also  in  Charles  L.  Coon,  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina, 
Vol.  II,  n.  633  (Raleigh,  1908).    [Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.) 

»  See  letters  of  Norcom  written  from  Philadelphia  Dec.  4,  1808,  Jan.  29.  1809,  Jan.  1, 1810  in  Norcom 
Papers.    In  possession  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 
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this  time  for  permission  to  write  to  Eliza,  and  extracted  in  return 
a  promise  that  the  girl  might  be  permitted  to  answer  his  letters.  The 
mother  evidently  considered  the  doctor  a  good  catch,  for  Eliza  com- 
plained in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  lover,  '^I  believe  in  my  soul  that 
mama  would  always  keep  me  awriting."^ 

In  deciding  upon  the  eligibility  of  a  prospective  son-in-law,  parents 
usually  looked  well  to  his  family  connections  and  his  immediate 
wealth.*  In  1846  Dr.  John  Osborn  cautioned  his  daughter  Isabelle 
who  was  spending  several  weeks  at  Nags  Head,  a  summer  resort 
where  one  of  her  admirers  was  likely  to  appear,  that  she  must  not 
become  engaged  to  a  man  who  was  unable  to  give  her  "a  comfortable 
and  respectable  support." 

I,  my  dear,  could  never  never  ratify  such  an  engagement,  were  you 
to  make  it. — Every  thing,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  must  be 
conditional.  It  cannot  be  positive;  for,  however  meritorious  a  man 
may  be,  &  how  high-soever  he  might  be  in  my  opinion  or  esteem,  I  could 
not  sanction  his  connexion  with  a  daughter  of  mine,  in  "the  Holy 
Estate",  with  the  prospect  of  poverty  &  wretchedness  before  her.  .  .  . 

W is  a  meritorious  &  respectable  young  man,   an  honour  to  his 

family,  &  worthy  of  general  esteem ;  and  had  I  a  fortune,  my  daughter, 
to  give  you,  or  the  means  of  making  you  independent,  I  see  nothing  in 
his  character  to  object  to, — But  his  inability  to  support  a  family,  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  is  an  insurmountable  objection.^ 

Dr.  Osborn  was  of  the  opinion,  and  there  were  many  who  agreed 
with  him,  that  a  woman  should  never  consider  seriously  the  attentions 
of  one  beneath  her  social  class.  On  writing  to  his  son  John  Osborn, 
Jr.,  concerning  the  marriage  in  Edenton  of  his  cousin  he  said: 

To  Mr.  ...  I  have  no  objection,  he  is  a  prudent  &  an  indus- 
trious young  man,  and  I  hope  will  do  well — but  his  connexions  are  of 
the  lower  class  &  not  such  as  can  be  agreeable  to  your  cousins  character 
or  disposition.  I  have  always  thought  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
young  people  should  be  very  choice  and  particular  with  respect  to  their 
associates,  &  this  perhaps  is  the  host  reason  that  can  be  assigned  why 
persons  about  to  be  married  should  object  to  a  partner  who  is  poor;  for 
poverty  generally  subjects  a  man  to  the  evil  of  vulgar  connexions  &  is 
too  apt  to  vitiate  his  manners  k  corrupt  his  character — Nor  does  any 

•  MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  Feb.  4.  1810. 

•  UUhboTough  Recorder,  March  15,  1820.  For  other  discussions  of  marriage  for  money  see  Western 
Carolinian,  Feb.  6,  Feb.  20,  1821. 

•  MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  Aug.  19,  1846. 
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merit  in  the  individual  certainly  protect  him  from  such  a  fate;  for 
merit  in  poverty  like  merit  in  obscurity,  is,  for  the  most  part,  neglected 
or  oppressed.^ 

An  eligible  suitor  was  himself  looking  for  an  eligible  bride/  ^'It 
is  now  become  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  day,"  objected  ^'A  Caswell 
Matrimonyist,''  writing  in  a  humorous  vein  in  the  Raleigh  Register 
and  North-Carolina  State  Gazette  of  October  12,  1809,  ^'that  when 
a  young  man  is  about  to  get  him  a  wife,  the  first  enquiry  he  makes, 
is,  'Has  such  a  young  lady  much  property;  how  much  land  does 
she  own,  and  how  many  negroes  V  "  If  he  is  informed  that  she  is 
rich  but  not  pretty  he  replies,  ''Let  beauty  be  hanged;  property  is 
my  object." 

The  desire  to  build  up  a  large  estate  was  sometimes  the  motive 
for  the  intermarriage  of  near  relatives.  When  a  'New  Bern  gentleman 
married  a  close  relative,  Frederick  S.  Blount  wrote  in  disapproval  to 
John  H.  Bryan,  "He  has  made  some  considerable  acquisition  to  his 
estate — but  I  must  say  that  he  has  done  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
very  proper  scruples,  which  any  man  of  refinement  must  acknowledge, 
who  marries  a  lady  so  nearly  related  to  him."^  A  famous  case  of 
the  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  was  that  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
McQueen,  who  in  1841  married  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.^ 
He  was  promptly  suspended  from  the  functions  of  the  ministry  and 
from  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  not  re- 
stored to  his  former  position  in  the  church  until  1846,  and  then  only 
by  a  majority  of  four  votes.  Such  marriages  were  not  frequent, 
and  they  were  generally  considered  objectionable.^^  An  act  of  1852 
declared  marriages  "between  persons  nearer  of  kin  than  first  cousins" 
to  be  illegal.^^ 

The  opportunities  for  association  between  the  sexes  were  too  great 
to  make  the  custom  of  obtaining  parental  consent  prior  to  courtship 
a  rigid  one.  In  case  a  young  man  was  forbidden  to  call  on  a  young 
woman  at  her  home,  there  were  then,  as  now,  ways  of  communication 
between  the  two.  Even  Dr.  Osborn,  who  strictly  observed  the  proprie- 
ties of  his  day  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  daughters,  was  not 

*Ibid.,  Dec.  3.  1818. 

'  See  MS.  in  Calvin  H.  Wiley  Papers,  F.  P.  Julian  to  Wiley,  Feb.  12,  1852.  In  possession  of  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 

•  MS.  in  John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Sept.  1,  1834.  In  possession  of  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission. 

•  Fayelteville  Observer,  June  14,  1843;  Oct.  6,  1846. 

'» See  the  case  mentioned  in  The  Star,  May  17,  1810. 
»'  Revised  Code,  Ch.  68,  Sec.  9. 
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successful  in  maintaining  his  authority.  His  eldest  daughter  defied 
her  father  by  eloping  with  a  young  man  wliom  he  had  forbidden 
her  to  see.^^ 

Courtship  Customs 

Young  girls  of  marriageable  age  were  by  no  means  inaccessible 
creatures  in  ante-bellum  days.  Instead  of  remaining  indoors,  they 
were  found  in  1820  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Western  Carolinian 
parading  the  streets  of  Salisbury,  staring  at  the  men  "with  a  fixed 
and  intent  gaze."^^  At  first  it  was  a  shock  to  him  to  see  the  streets 
crowded  with  young  girls,  but  he  soon  became  accustomed  "to  en- 
counter the  gazers."  "I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said  he,  "and 
always  place  my  hat  on  one  side,  when  about  to  pass  in  review  before 
them.  But  my  aunt  Dorothy  tells  me  it  was  not  so  when  she  was 
young;  then,  if  the  gentlemen  wished  to  see  the  young  ladies,  they 
had  to  enter  the  house,  where  they  found  them  employed  either  in 
reading  or  sewing;  and  ^thinks  I  to  myself,'  .  .  .  they  were 
better  employed,  than  in  giggling  and  gazing  on  the  side-walk." 

It  was  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  for  a  young  man  to  take 
his  sweetheart  for  a  ride  or  to  accompany  her  on  a  walk.  They  might 
be  seen  together  at  church  or  at  the  races,  although  it  was  customary 
for  a  young  lady  to  accompany  the  family  to  a  ball  rather  than  to 
be  escorted  by  her  lover.  Among  the  yeomanry,  however,  and  even 
among  the  middle  class,  the  young  men  usually  would  "gallant  the 
girls  to  the  frolic."^* 

James  Y.  Drake,  while  a  student  in  the  University  of  ^NTorth  Caro- 
lina, gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  association  permitted  between 
lovers  in  his  report  to  his  friend,  John  H.  Edwards,  on  the  conduct 
of  the  latter's  sweetheart  while  on  a  visit  to  Raleigh.  Drake  had 
himself  gone  to  Kaleigh  for  a  brief  visit.  "As  I  rode  into  the  city," 
he  wrote  to  Edwards,  "the  first  objects  which  struck  my  attention 
were  an  elegant  couple  very  familiarly  walking  arm  in  arm. 
On  nearer  approach  I  discovered  them  to  be  J.  .  .  .  T.  .  .  .  and  E. 
M.  .  .  .  Miss  E.  very  politely  invited  me  to  call  on  her  before  I 
left  the  city.  .  .  .  The  playful  vivacity  with  which  E.  antici- 
pated her  beau,  in  every  observation,  which  he  wished  to  make  during 
our   short   conversation,    indicated   the   ascendancy   wliich    she   had 

»»MS.  in  Norcom  Papors.  July  4,  1848. 

'•  Under  the  piKiintuie  of  "Ichnbod,"  Western  Carolinian,  July  25,  1820. 

>«  Brantley  York,  Autobiooraphy,  p.  19. 
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acquired  over  him.  And  the  winning  smile  with  which  she  apologised 
for  her  conduct,  sufficiently  manifested  her  partiality  for  him.  I 
trust  my  dear  John  you  will  not  experience  the  slightest  mortifica- 
tion on  this  account. "^^  Drake  then  tactfully  advised  his  friend  to 
go  in  search  of  another  ''loadstone/'  as  the  young  men  at  this  time 
playfully  termed  their  sweethearts.^^ 

The  methods  of  winning  the  approval  of  the  opposite  sex  were  the 
same  then  as  now.  Coquetry  and  dress  were  woman's  stock  in  trade, 
but  to  these  she  added  other  accomplishments.  In  1810  a  corre- 
spondent of  The  Star  ridiculed  the  prevailing  idea  among  women 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  know  how  to  play  the  piano  in  order 
to  get  a  husband.^^  About  1820  the  newspapers  were  full  of  scorn 
for  ''that  ape  of  female  foppery,  called  a  beau."  "If  you  were  to 
see  one  of  our  beaux  by  the  side  of  his  dulcina,"  said  one  writer, 
"you  would  think  he  proceeded  by  as  many  rules  as  a  mathematician 
when  making  trigonometrical  calculations.  When  walking  into 
church,  if  he  happen  to  accentuate  the  wrong  leg,  all  is  over  for  the 
rest  of  the  week."^^  "Beau,"  "dandy,"  "coxcomb"  were  the  ante- 
bellum terms  for  what  is  variously  termed  today  a  "shiek"  or  a 
"sweet  papa."  The  present-day  "flapper"  and  "red-hot  mamma" 
were  formerly  known  as  belles  and  dulcinas. 

The  age-old  custom  of  making  and  receiving  gifts  had  lost  none 
of  its  ability  to  win  favor  during  the  ante-bellum  period.  When  J. 
Johnston  Pettigrew,  later  a  hero  of  the  Confederacy,  desired  to  pre- 
sent a  young  woman  whom  he  had  been  admiring  from  afar  with  a 
small  piece  of  jewelry  he  accompanied  it  with  the  following  note:^^ 

Although  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  claim  any  but  an  undistin- 
guished place  among  the  number  of  your  admirers — will  you  allow  my 
respect  for  your  father  to  obtain  for  me  the  privilege  of  .  .  .  adding 
this  little  ornament  as  a  token  of  the  good  wishes  for  your  perfect 
felicity     .     .     . 

to  which  the  young  lady  replied,  in  a  formal  note  written  in  the  third 
person,  that  she  hoped  Mr.  Pettigrew  would  not  leave  the  city  "with- 
out affording  her  the  opportunity  of  expressing  in  person  the  feeling 

«»  MS.  in  John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  Vol.  I,  May  2,  1816. 

>'  MS.  in  PeUiRrew  Papers,  Vol.  II,  Oct.  7,  1804,  In  possession  of  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commi.ssion. 

"  The  Star,  Oct.  25,  1810. 

»•  HiUsborouuh  Recorder,  April  26,  1820;  see  also  Weittern  Carolinian,  Sept.  26,  1820. 

"MS.  in  Pettieiew  Papers,  Vol.  XII,  July  4,  1853. 
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which  is  so  much  better  seen  in  action  than  in  words.  Should  destiny 
deny  her  this  boon,  however,  she  will  ever  treasure  the  bracelet  as 
a  memento  of  one,  whose  character  has  long-since  called  forth  her 
esteem  and  whose  friendship  she  would  be  proud  to  win." 


»>20 


The  Coquette 

The  ante-bellum  coquette,  like  the  modern  flirt,  was  fond  of 
boasting  of  the  number  of  her  admirers,  but  she  was  even  more 
fond  of  keeping  them  dangling  while  she  enjoyed  the  sensation  of 
being  much  sought  after."^  Thomas  Barringer,  of  Lincolnton,  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  brother  Joseph,  telling  of  the  progTcss  of  his 
love  afl:'air  with  Caroline  Watson,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  gives,  unaware, 
a  lively  description  of  the  methods  of  an  ante-bellum  coquette.  As 
soon  as  Thomas  met  '^the  blue-eyed  divinity"  he  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  repeatedly  called  upon  her.  ^'I  have  gone  to  her  sisters 
purposedly  [sic~\  to  see  and  converse  with  her,"  he  wrote  to  his 
brother.^^  ''I  have  spoken  to  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  her 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt  to  what  point  my  attention  tended  [  ;] 
in  short  she  knows  that  I  will  address  her  [  ;]  yet  damn  me  if  I  can 
determine  with  what  kind  of  success  my  undertaking  may  be  at- 
tended." She  smiled  ^'most  bewitchingly"  on  him,  and  then  shifted 
more  of  her  attention  to  a  certain  Hammond  whom  young  Barringer 
thought  for  a  while  of  challenging  to  a  duel.  Again  she  seemed  to 
prefer  Thomas ;  she  walked  home  with  him  from  a  party  and  gave 
him  permission  to  call.  On  the  appointed  evening  Barringer  arrived 
only  to  find  two  other  young  men  also  present.  "Nor  would  they 
leave,"  he  wrote  his  brother,  "until  after  eleven  o'clock  when  my 
patience  wearied  and  I  left  them.  .  .  .  God  only  knows  when 
I  will  be  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  addressing."  The  oppor- 
tunity came  a  few  days  later  when  Caroline  accompanied  him  alone 
in  a  gig  to  Saluda  Falls.  The  "address"  and  the  response  are  better 
told  in  the  lover's  own  words : 

She  confessed  today  that  she  had  the  greatest  esteem  for  me  and  con- 
sidered herself  favoured  by  my  attention.  She  begged  me  not  to  dis- 
continue  my   attention    on    any   account.     ...     I    mentioned   every 

«•  Ibid. 

"  St'o  The  I'nirer.iili/  nf  S'nrth  Cnrnlinn  Mngnzirie,  Mnrch.  ISSO,  pp.  81-84,  "A  Letter  from  a  Lady," 
which  jrivrs  nn  account  of  a  univBi>ity  student  who  out-flirted  u  rural  bcllo. 

•*  MS.  in  Hrevard  Papers,  June  6,  1825.      In  possession  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
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thing  that  was  calculated  to  forward  my  undertaking  [ ;]  begged  her  to 
assign  her  reasons  for  rejecting  me.  Asked  her  if  she  had  ever  heard 
any  thing  that  would  tend  to  lower  me  in  her  estimation.  To  all  this 
she  replied  that  she  did  not  feel  a  greater  partiallity  for  me  than  some 
others.  That  she  had  never  heard  from  any  one  vices  alleged  against 
me  but  on  the  contrary  my  character  stood  with  her  unimpeached.  .  .  . 
She  said  that  I  took  her  on  surprise.  I  begged  that  she  would  then 
defer  her  answer  untill  time  would  enable  her  to  determine  an  affair  of 
so  much  importance.  She  answered  that  pershaps  she  would  by  so  doing 
only  excite  hopes  which  she  might  never  have  it  in  her  power  to  gratify. 
I  told  her  then  I  awaited  a  decisive  answer  Yes  or  'No.  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  else  She  then  answered  that  she  thought  I  kneed 
[sic^  never  hope.  .  .  .  When  we  parted  I  pressed  her  hand  and 
told  her  I  would  still  continue  to  love  her  but  that  I  hoped  we  would 
never  meet  again.  Great  God,  I  was  not  dismissed  even  with  a  tear 
which  I  would  have  kissed  away  .  .  .  Joe  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
Columbia  .  .  .  send  for  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this.  .  .  .  That 
splendid  gig  of  Fathers  would  not  be  greatly  damaged  by  a  summers  trip 
of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Believe  me  every  hour  I  now  spend  in  this  place 
would  not  be  worsted  by  being  spent  in  Hell. 


23 


But  the  little  coquette  had  no  idea  of  dismissing  her  lover  so  soon. 
She  left  a  comb  and  a  white  kid  glove  in  his  hat  the  afternoon  of 
the  proposal  and  the  rejected  suitor  called  again,  ^'determined  there- 
fore that  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  should  not  be  passed  over." 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room  Caroline's  sisters  immediately  with- 
drew and  he  seated  himself  on  a  sofa  by  the  side  of  his  sweetheart. 
But  she  still  toyed  with  him,  insisting,  however,  that  he  call  again. 
Fearing  that  she  might  lose  her  impetuous  lover  altogether,  Caroline 
a  few  days  later  gave  him  an  evasive  acceptance.  "She  answered," 
wrote  young  Barringer,  "that  she  thought  more  of  me  than  she  ever 
did  of  any  gentleman,  That  I  now  possessed  the  first  place  in  her 
affections.  That  there  were  great  hopes  of  my  finally  succeeding. 
What  more  could  I  expect  [  ;]  what  wish.  Her  delicacy  acted  as  the 
only  preventive  of  an  avowal."^*  Thomas  followed  her  to  a  summer 
resort  only  to  find  that  he  could  still  obtain  nothing  more  definite 
than  encouragement. 

It  was  not  until  six  years  later  that  he  finally  married,  but  he  had 
learned  his  lesson.   This  time  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "I  am  engaged 

*>Ibid.,  June?,  1825. 
**  Ibid.,  June  14,  1825. 
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to  be  married  to  Miss  C.  .  .  .  E.  .  .  .  M.  .  .  .  and  as  matters  now 
stand  it  rests  altogether  with  myself  in  setting  upon  the  time  for  the 
celebration  of  our  nuptials."^** 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  coquette,  Caroline  Watson,  I  do  not 
know.  One  hopes  that  she  met  a  better  fortune  than  her  sister  co- 
quette, Frances  Speight  of  Edenton  who  for  five  or  six  years  held 
all  the  beaux  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  by  the  ears.  Her  fate,  as 
William  B.  Shepard  related  it,  was  ^'a,  most  terrible  and  afflicting 
calamity."  Frances  Speight,  ^'the  beautiful  and  accomplished,  is  no 
more,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister.  '^She  married  a  few  days  ago  a  man 
named  Thompson  near  fifty  years  old,  and  a  bankrupt  not  worth  one 
cent.     .     .     .     Her  exit  ought  to  be  an  awful  lesson  to  all  fine  ladies 

who  sport  with  fortune,  for  instance.  Miss  M.  .  .  .  J runs 

some  risk,  that  she  may  be  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity,  of  marrying 
some  advanced  cock  fighter."^® 

Just  as  there  were  coquettes,  so  were  there  also  ''lounge  lizzard," 
if  one  may  use  a  modern  term,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ante-bellum 
father  and  brother  to  protect  the  daughters  of  the  family  against 
these  pests.  After  a  young  lady  had  received  ''marked  attentions" 
from  a  young  man,  her  family  expected  "an  address"  to  follow; 
otherwise  the  young  man  might  have  her  brother  calling  on  him  at 
his  office  or  plantation  to  ask  his  intentions.  "Certainly  there  couldn't 
be  a  greater  bore  than  to  have  to  shoot  a  good-hearted  fellow  merely 
because  one  didn't  want  to  make  him  a  brother  in  law,"  wrote  a 
young  man  from  Savannah  after  his  friend  had  barely  escaped  a  duel 
on  such  gTounds.^^ 

This  same  young  man  had  several  years  earlier  warned  his  sister 
against  "coxcombs."  "Tender  words  are  but  uncertain  signs  of  a 
tender  heart,"  he  cautioned  her.  "Flirtation  is  not  courtship.  All 
men  are  villains.  Keep  very  shady  as  to  your  own  feelings.  Always 
try  to  draw  the  enemy  out  first.  Mention  casually  that  pistol  shooting 
is  a  gift  of  your  family,  and  that  your  growii  up  brothers  are  all 
crack  shots,  and  single  men.  If  matters  come  to  the  worst,  and 
you  are  formally  called  upon  to  surrender,  look  sweet  and  tell  your 
fond  adorer  to  'ask  Pa'.     .     .     .     Above  all  never  refuse  a  man  until 


**n>id..  Marrh  6,  1831. 

»•  MS.  in  John  11.  Mrvftn  Papers.  Vol.  I.  March  7.  1824. 

»'  MS.  in  Coupcr-Wylly  Papers.    Hamilton  Couper  to  his  sister  Margaret.    Savannah,  April  29, 
1869.    In  po8scs.sion  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Lovell,  BirniinRhani,  Ala. 
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he  offers  himself^  or  run  away  with  a  sentimental  looking  young 
gentleman  by  moonlight.  They  are  both  blunders,  which  you  know 
are  worse  than  crimes. "^^ 

Illegitimacy 

The  extent  of  the  intimacy  between  the  sexes  during  courtship 
usually  varied  with  the  family  discipline  and  training  of  the  lovers. 
In  1810  a  correspondent  of  The  Star  who  styled  himself  "Observer'' 
protested  against  such  games  as  "selling  the  thimble,"  played  at  tea- 
parties,  because  they  required  that  the  loser  pay  a  kiss  as  a  forfeit. 
"To  my  understanding  it  is  pretty  evident,"  he  wrote,  "that  the 
young  lady,  who  in  a  promiscuous  company  of  segar  and  pipe- 
smokers,  and  perhaps  debauchees,  suffers  herself  to  be  kissed,  by  any 
one  whom  chance  may  select,  either  wants  a  just  sense  of  that 
virtuous  delicacy,  which  heightens  beauty  and  adorns  virtue;  or  that 
having  this  sense,  she  scruples  not  to  violate  it  for  the  wretched  fear 
of  being  accounted  singnilarly  modest. "^^  When  John  Osborn,  Jr. 
wrote  his  father  about  a  Miss  Ford  whom  he  had  met  in  Philadelphia, 
he  received  the  reply  that  there  were  many  Miss  Fords  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  "They  show  one,  to  be  sure,"  the  father  cautioned,  "how 
far  the  pleasures  &  gaieties  of  the  world  may  be  indulged  in,  without 
any  very  'positive  &  flagrant  violations  of  virtue  or  discretion ;  but 
they  generally  live  in  the  habitual  omission  or  neglect  of  some  im- 
portant duty."^^ 

The  petitions  to  legitimate  children  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  between  1800  and  1827  indicate  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  couples  to  have  one  or  more  children  prior  to  marriage.  The 
petitioners  in  most  cases  belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  for  they  were 
men  who  had  property  to  bequeath.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  extent  of  pre-marital  sex  relations.  However,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  if  the  practice  was  sometimes  followed  among  the 
propertied  classes,  it  was  not  unkno'wn  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
number  of  petitioners  to  the  legislature,  therefore,  does  not  represent 
the  frequency  of  sexual  intimacy  between  betrothed  couples,  but  only 
gives  some  indication  of  the  number  of  children  born  to  a  couple  prior 
to  marriage.    Forty  of  the  171  petitions  which  have  been  preserved 

»lbid.,  Cannon's  Point,  August  26,  1856. 

**  The  Star,  Oct.  11,  1810. 

•»MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  Jan.  14,  1823. 
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in  the  legislative  manuscripts  state  definitely  that  the  petitioner  later 
married  the  mother. ^^   Of  this  number 

22  petitioners  had  1  child  born  prior  to  marriage  with  mother 
7  petitioners  had  2  children  born  prior  to  marriage  with  mother 
4  petitioners  had  3  children  born  prior  to  marriage  with  mother 

2  petitioners  had  4  children  born  prior  to  marriage  with  mother 

3  petitioners  had  5  children  born  prior  to  marriage  with  mother 
1  petitioner  had  6  children  born  prior  to  marriage  with  mother 
1  petitioner    had  7  children  born  prior  to  marriage  with  mother 

The  Engagement 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  special  public  ceremony  associated 
with  the  marriage  engagement.  Neither  the  present-day  announce- 
ment party  nor  the  public  statement  made  by  the  parents  of  the 
bride-to-be  through  the  society  page  of  the  local  newspaper  was  in 
common  practice  in  ante-bellum  days.  A  few  intimate  friends  were 
told  of  the  engagement  and  soon  the  fact  was  common  knowledge. 
The  period  of  engagement  was  usually  brief.  In  1804  Robert  B. 
Wooten  of  Edenton  declared  to  a  friend  that  a  young  girl  whom  he 
was  courting  would  ''run  crazy  if  she  thought  she  had  to  wait  two 
vears"  to  be  married. ^^  The  bride-to-be,  however,  usuallv  insisted 
upon  having  two  or  three  months  in  which  to  prepare  her  trousseau 
and  household  linens.  In  1846  John  Osborn,  Jr.,  wrote  to  his  be- 
trothed, ''Place  no  bar  in  the  way  of  our  union,  but  as  speedily  as 
possible,  make  all  &  every  necessary  preparation  to  bid  me  come  as 
early  to  the  marriage  feast  as  you  can."^^  Although  Osborn  urged 
that  she  set  the  date  prior  to  October  20,  they  were  not  actually 
married  until  December. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  public  announcement  was  made  of  the 
marriage  engagement,  custom  and  law  regarded  the  betrothed  ones 
as  owing  each  other  certain  obligations.  When  Dr.  John  Osborn 
wrote  to  his  fiancee  in  1810  to  pursue  "the  course  I  have  laid  down 


•'  MSS.  in  LoRislativp  Papers,  1800-1827.  This  is  by  no  means  the  total  number  of  petitions  for 
legitimating  children  submitted  to  the  legislature  during  this  period,  as  can  be  determined  liy  check- 
ing the  legislative  manuscripts  with  the  Leyislatire  JonrnaU.  A  typical  petition  is  as  follows  (MS. 
in  legislative  Papers,  1801):  "The  petition  of  Nathaniel  Merritt  of  Sampson  County  humbly  sheweth 
"That  your  petitioner  intermarried  with  a  certain  Mary  Cirantham  of  Sampson  County  with  whom 
he  continues  to  live  finding  her  an  affectionate  wife.— Hut  so  it  was  that  before  his  marriage  he  ha<l 
by  her  five  children  by  the  name  of  Gabriel,  Patrick,  Treasy,  Nancy  and  Unity  Grantham  .  .  .  .  " 
The  petition  then  continues  with  the  usual  request  that  an  act  be  passed  to  alter  the  children's 
surname  to  ihat  of  the  father  and  "to  make  them  inherit  as  if  they  had  been  begotten  in  lawful 
wedlock." 

•«  MS.  in  Pettigrew  Papers,  Vol.  II,  Oct.  7,  1804. 

••  MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  Sept.  18,  1846. 
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for  you,"  lie  justified  himself  by  saying,  "It  is  my  duty  to  instruct 
you  in  that  course  of  life  &  conduct  which  will  not  only  be  most 
conducive  to  my  happiness,  but  to  yours  also.''^*  Property  belonging 
to  the  woman  prior  to  and  during  the  engagement  was  considered 
legally  an  object  of  the  marriage,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  secret  conveyance  of  it  was  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  intended 
husband.  ^^ 

The  age  at  marriage  during  the  ante-bellum  period  depended  upon 
the  economic  status  of  the  individual.  The  gentry  class  tended  to 
marry  several  years  earlier  than  the  yeomanry,  although  only  the 
most  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  this  connection.  Mrs. 
William  Gaston  of  'New  Bern,  first  wife  of  Judge  Gaston,  was  sixteen 
when  she  was  married ;  as  was  also  Mrs.  James  ISTorcom  of  Edenton. 
Dr.  N^orcom,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  to  a  man's  marrying 
before  he  was  settled  in  a  profession.  "To  see  a  youth,"  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  his  son  in  1819,  "talking  of  marriage,  &  about  to  place 
himself  in  a  situation  to  be  encumbered  with  the  cares  of  a  familv 
without  any  determined  character  or  settled  principles,  moral,  social, 
or  religious,  without  a  profession,  &  not  having  thought  of  an  occu- 
pation or  employment  by  which  he  is  to  gain  for  himself  the  com- 
forts &  conveniences  of  life,  is  certainly  the  gi^eatest  of  all  absurd- 
ities !"^^  The  marriage  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  a  girl  of  twelve  is  the 
earliest  age  at  marriage  found  among  the  sources  available  for  the 
ante-bellum  period.^^  "More  children's  play"  was  the  comment  of 
the  editor  of  The  Star  in  giving  notice  of  the  marriage.  In  the  Re- 
vised Code  of  1855  a  section  was  inserted  in  the  marriage  law  de- 
claring girls  under  fourteen  and  boys  under  sixteen  incapable  of 
contracting  marriage. ^^ 

In  1820,  upon  the  resolution  of  Edward  E.  Graham  of  ^ew 
Bern,  a  bill  was  drafted  "concerning  the  marriage  of  infant  females" 
which  forbade  the  marriage  of  girls  under  fifteen  without  the  written 
consent  of  their  fathers.  ^^  The  husband  was  made  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  the  clerk  issuing  the  license  was  made  liable  to  forfeit 

»«/6r'f..  Feb.  4,  1810. 

»'  Johnson  v.  Peterson,  59  N.  C,  12.   The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  was  as  follows: 

"A  conveyance,  by  a  woman,  after  the  marriage  engagement,  and  upon  the  eve  of  its  solemniza- 
tion, is  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  intended  husband  and  will  not  be  upheld,  unless  it  appear 
clearly  and  unequivocally,  that  the  husband  had  full  knowledge  of  the  transaction  and  freely  assented 
to  it." 

But  see  Johnston  v.  Hamblet,  4  N.  C,  193,  and  Poston  v.  Gillespie,  58  N.  C,  258. 

••  MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  May  7,  1819. 

•'  The  Star,  July  5,  1811. 

»'  Revised  Code,  Ch.  69,  Sec.  14, 

»•  Sessional  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1820,  Ch-,  7. 
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$1,000.  The  property  of  a  girl  married  contrary  to  this  act  was 
vested  in  trustees  for  her  "sole  and  separate  use."  The  object  of 
the  bill,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  raise  the  age  of  marriage  as  it 
was  to  make  some  provision  to  "secure  infant  female  wards  against 
being  driven  into  premature  marriage  by  the  interested  views  of  un- 
principled guardians."*^  Despite  efforts  to  repeal  the  act,*^  it  re- 
mained among  the  statutes,  but  evidently  it  was  not  enforced,  for  in 
1848  both  the  North  Carolina,  Standard  and  the  Raleigh  Star  and 
North  Carolina  Gazette  called  for  a  bill  "more  effectively  providing 
against  the  marriage  of  female  minors  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.""^"  The  Star  suggested  further  penalties  on 
clerks  for  issuing  licenses. 

Second,  third,  and  even  fourth  marriages  were  favorably  looked 
upon  if  not  made  too  soon  after  the  death  of  the  last  mate.  But  a 
hasty  remarriage  was  invariably  ridiculed.  The  Star,  in  noticing  the 
marriage  of  Charles  Hood  of  Johnston  County  in  1810,  remarked 
that  he  had  taken  a  second  wife  "after  enduring  the  forlorn  condition 
of  a  widower,  with  the  most  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude,  for 
the  tedious  space  of  nearly  two  months.''*^  Bachelors  and  spinsters, 
however,  were  considered  out  of  place  in  the  social  order.  In  1800 
the  General  Assembly  considered  a  bill  "for  the  further  taxing  of 
bachelors,  and  to  forward  the  population  of  the  State,  by  promoting 
and  encouraging  matrimony,"  by  levying  a  special  tax  upon  all  un- 
married men.**  Newspaper  correspondents  occasionally  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  unmarried.  In  1810  "A  Bachelor^s  Advocate"  pro- 
tested in  The  Star  against  his  being  considered  "a  mere  frolick  of 
nature."*^  Almost  a  generation  later  a  defense  was  found  for  spin- 
sters on  the  gi'ound  that  they  were  women  of  superior  minds,  for 
"most  men  dread  sensible  women."*'^  In  1845  "An  Old  Lady"  com- 
plained in  the  Carolina  Watchman  against  the  ridicule  of  "old 
maids,"  saying,  "Hardly  can  half  a  dozen  persons  spend  an  evening 
together  without  the  manoeuvres  of  some  (alleged)  husband-hunting 
spinster  becoming  the  subject  of  discussion."*^  The  actual  proportion 
of  the  unmarried  to  the  total  population  is  difficult  to  determine.   The 

*'  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  9.  1820,  p.  46. 

♦'  Journal  of  Senate,  Nov.  28,  1822;  Journal  of  House  of  Cotnmons,  Dec.  18,  1823. 

«»  Raleigh  Star  and  N.  Carolina  Gazette,  Nov.  22,  1848. 

**Ibid.,  May  17.  1810. 

**  Journal  of  the  Senate,  1800,  p.  45;  MS.  in  legislative  Papers,  1800. 

«»  The  Star,  April  19.  1810. 

**Ibid.,  Nov.  25.  1846. 

"  Carolina  Watchman,  Jan.  25,  1845. 
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census  of  1860  lists  the  total  number  of  free  families  in  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina at  129,585.  Of  this  number  5,204  were  composed  of  but  one 
member.  Thus,  four  in  every  one  hundred  heads  of  families  were 
unmarried,  that  is,  bachelors,  spinsters,  or  widowed. 

The  Marriage  Ceremony 

The  consent  of  parents  was  even  more  necessary  for  marriage  than 
for  courtship.  A  daughter  and  even  a  son  who  defied  the  parental 
wish  ran  the  risk  of  being  disinherited.  When  Maria  Osborn  of 
Edenton  eloped  with  William  Herring,  the  first  letter  she  dared 
address  her  parents  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  her  first 
child  more  than  two  3^ears  later.  ^'Ask  Pa  to  forgive  and  forget  all," 
she  entreated  her  mother.*^  ''If  I  could  be  with  you  once  again.  My 
dear  Parents,  I  would  prove  by  my  devotion  to  you  both,  how  sin- 
cerely I  regret  the  pain  I  occasioned  you,  and  that  we  could  not 
have  been  married  with  your  consent — for  now  I  can  appreciate  all 
your  motives,  and  understand  all  your  feelings —  .  .  .  but  if 
you  could  throw  aside  your  prejudice,  .  .  .  your  feelings  I'm 
sure  would  change,  for  no  one  ever  had  a  kinder  a  better  husband." 
But  her  father  was  unrelenting. 

In  1833  a  seventeen-year-old  wife  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been  compelled  by  her  father 
the  year  before  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  ''favour" 
when  she  was  in  love  with  another.*^  She  "consented  to  pass  through 
the  ceremony  provided  no  license  should  be  had,"  intending,  as 
she  said,  if  she  found  that  she  could  become  reconciled  to  him, 
"to  have  the  license  afterwards  obtained  and  the  marriage  con- 
sumated."  Much  to  her  distress  she  found  that  the  marriage  had 
been  legally  performed. ^^  In  1850  a  young  girl  of  the  small-farmer 
class  wrote  her  sister  concerning  an  elopement :  "Joseph  Grudger  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  is  married  they  run  away  &  married  he  never 
asked  for  her.  I  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  is  quite  insulted  but  not  so 
bad  as  the  old  lady."^^  In  North  Carolina  the  custom  of  obtaining 
parental  consent  prior  to  marriage  seems  to  have  been  in  general 
practice  among  rich  and  poor  alike. 

"  MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  July  4,  1848. 

"  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1833. 

'« The  father  had  evidently  regretted  forcing  the  marriage  upon  his  daughter  and  joined  with  her 
in  petitioning  for  a  divorce. 

"  MS.  in  Gash  Papers,  Sept.  20,  1850.  In  possession  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh. 
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From  colonial  days  marriage  was  considered  a  civil  contract  in 
North  Carolina.  As  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Ruftin  in  his  review 
of  the  history  of  the  marriage  contract  in  State  v.  Samuel^  "in  this 
state  there  never  was  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  the  spiritual 
courts  in  England ;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
legislation,  that  in  consequence  thereof,  it  has  been  constantly  re- 
quired as  an  essential  requisite  of  a  legal  marriage  that  it  should 
either  be  celebrated  by  some  person  in  a  sacred  office,  or  be  entered 
into  before  some  one  in  a  public  station  and  judicial  trust. "'^  Judge 
Kuffin  based  his  opinion  upon  the  terms  of  the  marriage  act  of  1715, 
ch.  1,  and  of  those  acts  subsequently  passed  in  1741  and  1778,  and 
upon  the  constant  usage  in  North  Carolina  since  those  acts. 

The  act  of  1741  called  for  the  publication  of  banns  or  the  issuance 
of  a  license  prior  to  the  wedding  ceremony. ^^  Banns  were  to  be 
published  three  times  '^as  prescribed  by  the  ruberick  in  the  book  of 
common  prayer,"  or,  according  to  the  act  of  1778,  three  Sundays  in 
the  congregation  immediately  after  or  during  divine  worship,  and  the 
minister  was  to  give  a  certificate  of  such  publication.  In  case  the 
bridegroom  preferred  to  have  a  license  rather  than  to  publish  banns, 
he  obtained  it  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  which  the  woman 
resided,  but  before  the  clerk  issued  it  he  required  the  bridegroom  to 
enter  bond  for  £500,  later  $1,000,  that  there  was  no  lawful  obstacle 
to  the  marriage.*** 

This  procedure  was  evidently  subject  to  abuse,  for  the  attempts 
to  amend  it  and  the  protests  against  its  laxity  were  common  in  the 
ante-bellum  period.  In  1801  and  again  in  1803  the  Baptist  Society, 
"residing  in  sundry  counties  in  this  State,"  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  for  a  more  rigid  law,  saying  that  "the  good  people  of  this 
state  have  suffered  great  inconveniences  from  the  present  law."** 
The  petitioners  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  licenses  were  obtained 
because  the  county  clerks  were  not  required  to  denu^nd  the  written 
consent  of  parents.  They  pointed  out  further  that  the  county  clerks 
in  most  instances  had  given  the  license  blanks  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  j)ermitted  him  to  issue  licenses  merely  by  tilling  in  the 
names  of  those  to  be  married.   Thus,  they  argued,  "the  marriage  may 

'*  state  V.  Samitel,  19  N.  C,  177. 

**Laws  of  1741,  Ch.  1. 

•«  Lawn  of  1778.  Ch.  1.  See.  3;  Revised  Code,  1855,  Ch.  68,  Sec.  2. 

•»MSS.  in  LoRisliitivo  I'upcre,  1801,  1803. 
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be  solemnized  before  tbe  parent  &c  is  apprised  that  such  a  thing  is 
intended  which  has  often  proved  a  source  of  very  great  calamity  to 
many  families."  The  publication  of  banns  was  liable  to  similar 
abuses,  ^'for  a  forged  certificate  has  frequently  been  produced  to  a 
Justice  or  Minister  which  they  were  unable  to  discern  was  such  till 
after  the  marriage  was  celebrated."  Couples  from  Virginia  were 
especially  guilty  in  this  respect,  for  '^the  people  of  that  State  have 
no  such  opportunities  within  their  own  limits  [,]  being  circumscribed 
by  certain  laws  or  rules  calculated  to  prevent  such  clandestine  mar- 
riages." The  bill  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  marriage  law  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Baptists  was  promptly  defeated  by  the  legislature.^^ 

The  method  most  frequently  suggested  for  preventing  abuse  of  the 
marriage  law  was  that  of  registration  of  marriages.  In  1807,  1808, 
1817,  1821,  1827,  and  especially  in  1850  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  an  act  requiring  registration.  This  movement  was 
sponsored  by  such  political  leaders  as  Jesse  Pearson  of  Rowan, 
Henry  Irwin  Toole  of  Edgecombe,  John  M.  Morehead  of  Rocking- 
ham, later  of  Guilford,  and  Thomas  !N^.  Cameron  of  Cumberland.  In 
1850  the  first  and  only  registration  act,  so-called,  of  the  ante-bellum 
period  was  passed.  It  required  those  performing  the  marriage  cere- 
mony to  return  the  license  with  a  certificate  of  marriage  to  the  county 
clerk  within  three  months  after  the  marriage  under  a  penalty  of  $25 
for  failure  to  do  so." 

The  colonial  laws  attempted  to  restrict  the  performance  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  act 
of  1741  gave  this  privilege  to  ^^every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  but  for  lack  of  such  to  "any  lawful  magistrate  within  this 
government,"  the  magistrate,  however,  not  to  marry,  under  a  penalty, 
''in  any  parish  where  a  minister  shall  reside  and  have  a  cure"  without 
permission  from  the  minister.  Even  then  the  fees  for  the  marriage 
belonged  to  the  minister  unless  he  had  refused  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. By  1766,  however,  the  Presbyterian  denomination  was  strong 
enough  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  act  making  it  lawful  for  their 
ministers  to  perform  the  ceremony. ^"^  An  ordinance  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1776,  ratified  December  23,  declared  that  "all  regular  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  of  every  Denomination,  having  the  Cure  of  Souls 

»•  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  25,  1801,  p.  8;  Dec.  3,  p.  22. 

»'  Sessional  Laws  of  I860,  Ch.  84 
»  Laws  of  1766,  Ch.  9. 
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shall  be  empowered  to  celebrate  Matrimony  according  to  the  rights 
[sic]  and  ceremonies  of  their  respective  churches."  This  ordinance 
was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1778,  which  conferred 
authority  to  celebrate  marriages  also  on  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
this  remained  the  law  throughout  ante-bellum  days/" 

The  performance  of  the  wedding  ceremony  by  a  minister  or  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace  was  the  chief  essential  of  a  valid  marriage,  ac- 
cording to  two  important  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1845,  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Rohhins,  Judge  Nash  held 
that:«^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  that  the  parties 
should  have  obtained  a  license  from  the  clerk  of  the  County  Court.  The 
omission  of  the  license  only  subjects  the  minister  or  the  justice  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  to  a  penalty.  It  is  sufficient  proof  of  a  marriage,  that 
the  ceremony  was  performed  by  one,  who  was  in  the  known  enjoyment 
of  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  notoriously  acting  as  such. 

In  1852  in  State  v.  Christopher  Bray,  a  case  of  bigamy.  Judge 
Ruffin  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
that  the  minister  performing  tlie  ceremony  should  be  a  person  ^'in 
charge  of  a  church  or  the  rector  of  a  parish,  or  pastor  of  a  particular 
flock."^^  ''But  it  is  necessary,"  he  declared,  ''that  he  should  have 
appeared  to  be  a  minister,  capable  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  such 
a  charge,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  economy  of  his  church,  with 
the  faculty  of  celebrating  the  rites  of  matrimony."^" 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  actual  wedding  ceremony  varied 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  person  officiating.  In  State  v.  Pat- 
terson, reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1842,  it  was  brought  out 
by  several  witnesses  that  the  common  ceremony  in  both  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  was  that  used  at  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Pat- 
terson and  Diemena  Kid  well  in  1823 : 

the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  one  Isaac  Barton,  an  old 
Baptist  preacher,  .  .  .  The  Witness  stated  that  it  was  not  a  large 
wedding,  nor  a  very  small  one;  he  supposed  about  twenty  persons  were 

"  For  an  historical  review  of  the  law  concerning  those  having  the  right  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony,  sec  Judge  HufFin's  decision  in  State  v.  Bray,  35  N.  C,  289. 

••  State  v.  Robbim,  28  N.  C.  23. 

•'  State  v.  Bray,  35  N.  C,  289. 

••  In  1858  an  attenipt  was  made  to  declare  valid  all  marriages  solemnized  by  persons  professing  to 
be  authorized  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony  provideil  the  marriage  hail  l>een  consummated  in 
the  belief  of  the  contracting  parties  that  they  had  been  lawfully  married.  For  the  bill,  see  MS.  in 
Legislative  Papers,  in  Senate,  Jan.  19,  1859. 
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present;  that  Barton  stood  up  in  the  floor,  Patterson  and  Miss  Kidwell 
standing  before  him;  Barton  asked  for  the  license;  Patterson  handed 
him  a  paper ;  Barton  said  that  authorized  him  to  celebrate  the  marriage, 
and  called  upon  all,  who  knew  any  impediment,  to  make  it  known  or 
forever  thereafter  hold  their  peace;  Barton  then  told  the  parties  to  join 
hands;  asked  Patterson  do  you  take  this  woman  for  your  wedded  wife 
and  will  you  love  and  cherish  her  and  cleave  to  her  only  until  death,  to 
which  Patterson  assented ;  he  then  asked  Miss  Kidwell,  do  you  take  this 
man  for  your  wedded  husband  and  will  you  cherish  and  obey  him  and 
cleave  to  him  only  until  death,  to  which  she  assented;  he  then  pro- 
nounced them  man  and  wife.^^ 

Per  most  ]^orth  Carolinians,  therefore,  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
simple  and  brief.  The  feasting  and  frolicking  which  so  often  accom- 
panied it  were  more  impressive  than  the  ceremony  itself.  The 
duration  and  extravagance  of  the  festivities  depended,  of  course, 
upon  the  economic  status  of  the  bride's  family.  In  1818  Dr.  James 
JSTorcom  described  the  marriage  festivities  of  a  relative  in  a  letter  to 
his  son  John:^* 

We  have  all  been  eating  &  drinking  in  very  considerable  style  here 
for  5  or  6  days  past  in  consequence  of  Jas.  Horniblows  marriage  to  Miss 
Eliza  Brewer,  on  the  15^^.  Inst.  On  the  17^^.  ...  I  gave  the 
wedding  party  a  dinner  &  a  tea  drinking  at  my  house  &  tomorrow  we 
shall  have  the  scene  repeated  at  Mrs.  Horniblows ;  a  few  days  afterwards 
at  Mrs.  Blounts  on  the  sound;  &  about  the  close  of  the  week  we  shall 
wind  up  at  Mr.  Jas.  Wills's — I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  the  giddy 
round  is  ended;  for  it  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  me,  &  keeps  my 
family  in  great  confusion. 

The  festivities  of  a  country  wedding  as  described  by  a  young  boy  in 
a  letter  to  his  sister,  lasted  only  one  night.^ 
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Henry  Macky  had  his  Fiddle  he  &  his  fiddle  were  both  in  good  tune. 
It  would  have  done  you  good  to  have  heard  it.  They  was  a  find  crowd 
of  Ladyes  &  Gentlemen  Mr.  McWilliams  and  Lady  you  know  was  old 
hands  they  know  so  many  plays*^^  we  would  all  play  till  we  would 
get  tired,  and  then  Mr.  Macky  would  play  the  Fiddle  till  he  would  get 
tired,  and  wo  would  commence  [again]. 


•»  Slate  V.  Pafterson,  24  N.  C,  346. 

•«  MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  Dec.  20.  1818. 

•»  MS.  in  Gash  Papers,  Nov.  17,  1850. 

••Games,  such  as,  "selling  the  thimble,"  "clap  in  and  clap  out." 
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Wedding  trips  were  a  luxury  only  for  the  most  affluent.  The  bridal 
tour  of  Henry  W.  Conner,  later  a  political  leader  in  both  of  the 
Carolinas,  was  also  a  business  trip  in  which  he  looked  after  holdings 
in  Western  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.^^  If  the  marriage  were 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  the  planter  usually  wished  to  hurry  back  to  his 
crops,^*  but  if  it  were  in  the  summer,  he  might  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  his  bride  at  a  health  resort. 

There  were  those  who  married  in  North  Carolina  without  obtain- 
ing a  license,  without  publication  of  banns,  or  observance  of  the  com- 
mon ceremony,^^  despite  the  fact  that  the  preamble  of  the  marriage 
act  of  1778  declared  that  ''it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  rules  should 
be  observed  concerning  celebrating  the  rites  of  matrimony."  The 
practice  of  taking  a  woman  quietly  to  one's  bed  and  board  and  having 
children  by  her  was  common  enough  by  1827  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  declare  in  Weaver  v.  Cryer  that  ''general  reputation  and  cohabita- 
tion are  evidence  of  a  marriage  in  all  cases  except  action  for  crim. 
con."~^  Again  in  Archer  v.  Ilaithcock  the  Supreme  Court  held  it  "to 
be  a  general  rule  that  reputation,  cohabitation  and  the  declaration 
and  conduct  of  the  parties  are  competent  evidence  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween them,  except  in  two  cases,  i.  e.  on  an  indictment  for  bigamy 
and  in  an  action  of  'crim.  con.'  ""^  "We  are  not  .  .  .  disposed 
to  make  another  exception  without  a  reason,"  said  Chief  Justice 
Pearson.  "Especially,  as  in  this  State  there  is  no  registry  of  mar- 
riages and  frequently  circumstantial  evidence  is  the  only  mode  of 
proving  one."  It  was  a  simple  matter,  therefore,  for  couples  mutually 
to  agree  to  live  together. 

Nevertheless,  the  family  was  considered  a  sacred  institution  in 
ante-bellum  days.  This  consideration,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
was,  however,  more  one  of  theory  than  of  practice.  Without  families, 
asked  the  Cataivba  Jow^inal  in  1825,  ''how  would  profligacy  raise 
its  hideous  head  and  sport  with  the  feelings  and  invade  the  rights 
of  helpless  females  ?"  Answering  its  own  question,  the  Journal 
continued,  "Without  families,  natural  affection  would  langiiish,  kind- 


"  MS.  in  Brevard  Papers,  "Diary  of  Juliana  Margaret  Conner."  In  possession  of  North  Carolina 
Hiatoriciil  Commission,  RaleiRh. 

••  MS.  in  Norcom  Papers,  Sept.  18,  1846. 

•»  MS.  in  LeRislative  Papers,  1805.  The  petition  of  Henry  G.  Gardner,  of  Edenton,  to  the  General 
Assembly  states:  "That  .  .  .  your  n>en)orinlist,  intermarried  with  one  Catherine  Edward.'^,  .  .  . 
That  previous  to  the  said  Internuirriaee,  your  Memorialist  then  lived  for  many  years  in  habits  of 
Intimacy  with  the  said  Catherine  Etlwards,  and  durine  all  that  time,  considered  her  as  his  wife.  That 
the  same  union  of  interests  the  same  reciprocity  of  affection  the  same  Interehange  and  good  offices 
existed  between  them,  as  are  incident  to  the  marriape  state." 

'•  Wearer  v.  Cryer,  12  N.  C,  337. 

'>  Archer  v.  Haithcock,  51  N.  C,  421. 
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ness  would  cease,  discord  would  become  universal,  and  plunder  and 
rapine  would  spread  uncontrolled."^^  Society,  then  as  now,  was 
quick  to  punish  anyone  who  slandered  the  virtue  of  respectable 
women.  In  1844  when  three  young  fellows  made  an  attack  upon  the 
morals  of  the  young  set  in  Charlotte  by  nailing  a  libel  against  some 
of  them  on  the  courthouse  door,  a  few  indignant  citizens  seized  two 
of  the  libelers  and  rode  them  on  a  rail  through  the  town.  Later  in 
the  day  a  town  meeting  approved  the  proceedings,  and  each  one 
present  pledged  himself  ^^individually  to  visit  with  summary  punish- 
ment all  who  may  in  like  manner  invade  the  sanctity  of  their 
firesides."^^ 


'*  Catawba  Journal,  May  31,  1825. 

"  Charlotte  Journal,  in  Hillsborough  Recorder,  March  28,  1844. 


THE  TRADING  PATH  TO  THE  INDIANS 

By  Douglas  L.  Rights 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  writer  telephoned  to  the  local 
office  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  and  asked  for  the 
most  direct  route  over  hard  surface  from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  to 
Augusta,  Georgia,  which  would  lead  within  easy  reach  of  the  most 
populous  trade  centers  between  the  two  cities.  It  was  a  question  any 
traveling  salesman  might  ask.  Instructions  were  as  follows :  Within 
!North  Carolina,  National  Highway  1  to  Henderson ;  thence  on  state 
highways,  57  to  Oxford,  75  to  Durham,  10  to  Salisbury,  15  to  Char- 
lotte and  beyond. 

The  young  man  in  the  office  did  not  know  that  he  was  prescribing 
travel  over  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  historic  highways  across 
North  Carolina.  Though  there  have  been  some  slight  modifications 
due  principally  to  connection  of  railway  lines  and  to  development  of 
trade  centers  on  branch  highways,  the  road  runs  much  along  a  course 
traveled  for  centuries.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  this 
highway  is  a  development  of  the  Trading  Path  to  the  Indians,  and 
incidentally  to  offer  solution  for  the  problem  concerning  the  route 
of  the  first  explorers  who  ventured  into  central  Carolina. 

Within  this  State  the  road  prescribed  extends  approximately  250 
miles,  now  marked  as  a  portion  of  five  state  highways,  from  the 
Roanoke  River  region  southwest  to  the  Catawba  River  basin.  It  cuts 
nearly  through  the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  The  railways 
follow  closely:  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  main  lines  of  the 
Southern  both  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  The  southeastern 
air  mail  and  passenger  service  covers  this  route.  More  than  half  a 
million  people,  or  about  one  in  every  live  of  population,  live  within 
a  short  drive  of  this  highway.  For  an  agricultural  state  it  forms  an 
industrial  backbone.  A  large  proportion  of  the  institutions  for 
higher  learning  are  situated  on  or  near  it. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  was  an  important  thoroughfare.  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  traveled  a  portion  of  it  on  his  southern  tour 
in  1791.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were  on  tlie  road  in  1781 
when  the  high  water  at  Trading  Ford  forced  a  detour.  In  1771  the 
Battle  of  Alamance  was  fought  near  by. 
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This  was  the  gateway  for  pioneer  settlers.  Older  settlements  of 
the  interior  such  as  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Winston-Salem,  Greens- 
boro, and  Hillsboro  were  located  on  the  road  or  in  its  vicinity.  When 
Spangenbcrg-,^  in  1752,  reached  the  Catawba  Kiver  west  of  Salisbury, 
he  recorded  in  his  travel  notes :  "Hitherto  we  have  been  on  the 
Trading  Path  where  we  could  find  at  least  one  house  a  day  where 
food  could  be  bought;  but  from  here  we  were  to  turn  into  the  path- 
less forest."  The  family  of  Daniel  Boone  settled  on  the  Yadkin 
River  north  of  the  Trading  Path.  President  Andrew  Johnson,  as  a 
youth  in  the  tailor  shop  at  Raleigh,  and  President  James  K.  Polk, 
as  a  student  at  Chapel  Hill,  were  located  not  far  from  the  ancient 
road.  From  the  Waxliaw  settlement  came  President  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  ancestors  of  President  Herbert  Hoover  were  settlers  in  the 
Uwharrie  region. 

Yet  today  this  highway  bears  no  commemorative  name.  Xo  monu- 
ment tells  its  story  save  a  modest  shaft  that  recalls  eventful  history 
at  a  river  crossing.  Trading  Ford.  We  search  in  vain  for  its  legend 
on  maps  current  in  this  generation.  I*^o  tourist,  history-hungry,  be- 
holds it  starred  on  a  road  map ;  no  school  boy  eager  for  romantic 
traditions  finds  it  charted  in  geography  text  book.  If  we  are  interested 
in  recalling  this  lost  trail,  we  must  in  the  fashion  of  the  archaeologist 
dig  beneath  the  surface. 

The  Alamance  County  soil  survey  map  of  1901  designates  a  road 
leading  westward  beyond  Alamance  Creek  called  Old  Salisbury 
Road.  This  is  probably  copied  from  older  maps  of  the  county.  The 
Mouzon  map  of  North  Carolina,  dated  1775,  and  the  Collet  map 
issued  five  years  earlier  describe  plainly  the  same  road  marked 
"Trading  Path.''  On  the  line  of  this  road  today  older  residents  of 
Randolph  County  remember  it  as  the  old  trail  to  Trading  Ford  on 
the  Yadkin  River.  The  divergence  of  this  road  from  the  hard  surface 
highway  leads  in  a  more  direct  line  from  Haw  River  to  Salisbury. 
As  the  ancient  maps  show,  the  old  trail  branched  to  reach  the  im- 
portant settlements  of  Wachovia  and  New  Garden  that  had  been 
established  some  distance  to  the  north.  Along  this  branch,  especially 
since  the  extension  of  the  railway  lines  to  meet  the  Danville  road, 
there  was  a  rapid  absor})tion  of  travel  that  has  continued.    This  shift 

•  Fries,  A.  L.,  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  Xorth  Carolina,  Vo.  I,  p.  30. 
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may  have  been  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  original  trail  as  a  popular  thoroughfare. 

An  itinerary  drawn  from  these  maps  lays  clearly  before  us  the 
ancient  trail.  From  Roanoke  River  the  road  passes  over  Tar,  Flat, 
and  Little  rivers  to  Hillsborough ;  thence  to  the  Haw  Fields  and 
across  Haw  River  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Swepsonville ; 
there  are  two  arms  of  the  next  stage:  the  upper  arm  across  Little 
Alamance  and  Alamance  creeks,  styled  the  Trading  Path,  and  the 
lower  bending  south  around  the  hills,  called  the  Western  Trading 
Path ;  thence  across  Pole  Cat  Creek  and  Deep  River  a  short  distance 
above  their  confluence,  near  the  present  town  of  Randleman,  skirting 
the  Back  Creek  Mountains  near  Asheboro  of  today,  and  through  the 
Carraway  Mountains  beyond,  crossing  Carraway  Creek;  beyond  the 
stream  designated  Wharee,  known  as  Uwharrie  River,  it  branches 
toward  the  settlements  to  the  north,  while  the  Trading  Path  so 
marked  continues  across  Abbotts  Creek  and  over  the  island  in  the 
Yadkin  River  at  Trading  Ford;  across  Crane  Creek  near  Salisbury 
the  road  is  again  marked  Trading  Path  and  continues  over  Buffalo 
Creek  to  Charlottesburg,  extending  to  the  Catawba  settlement,  a 
location  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek  marked  in  quadrangular 
outline  and  inscribed  ^^Catawbaw  Nation — 144000  acres,"  including 
the  village  '^Catawbaw  Town." 

The  Collet  map  of  1770  is  doubtless  the  basis  for  the  Mouzon  map. 
The  former  had  been  prepared  largely  from  information  gathered 
by  William  Churton,^  Lord  Granville's  chief  surveyor,  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Trading  Path  country.  The  description 
of  the  Trading  Path  on  these  two  maps  is  almost  identical. 

The  Mitchell  map  of  1755  shows  only  two  roads  in  the  piedmont 
area.  Though  not  named,  the  Trading  Path  is  outlined  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Georgia  and  is  intersected  within  the  limits  of  North  Caro- 
lina by  a  single  road.  The  intersection  occurs  between  Deep  River 
and  Uwharrie  River  where  the  Cape  Fear  Road  of  the  Collet  map 
extended  north  through  the  Wachovia  settlement  which  had  been 
started  in  1753. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Trading  Path  to  the  incoming  settlers  is 
shown  by  the  journey  of  Bishop  Spangenberg^  in  1752.  With  Wil- 
liam Churton  the  surveyor  of  the  colony  and  several  other  com- 

»75td.,  Vol.  II,  p.  760. 
*Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  518. 
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panious  Spaiigenberg  started  at  Edenton,  journeyed  west  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  crossed  the  mountains  and  returned,  making  his  selection  of 
land  for  settlement  in  the  region  of  which  Winston-Salem  is  now  the 
center,  this  tract  being  later  called  Wachovia.  His  journey  west 
followed  the  Trading  Path  from  near  the  present  town  of  W^arrenton 
to  Trading  Ford  on  the  Yadkin.  He  furnished  a  travel  schedule  for 
the  most  part  of  the  way  and  the  mileage  is  helpful  in  tracing 
locations : 

Our  journey  from 

John  Sally  to  Edcock  15  miles 

Edcock  to  Patrick  Bogin's  15  miles 

Bogin's  to  Sennett  8  miles 

Sennett  to  Maprin   18  miles 

Maprin  to  Haw  River  8  miles 

Haw  River  to  Dutchman's  15  miles 

Dutchman's  to  Reed's  at  Polecat 18  miles 

Reed's  to  Rich's  on  Caraway 22  miles 

Rich's  to  Smith's 26  miles 

Smith's  to  Atkin  6  miles 

In  order  to  check  the  locations  on  the  central  portion  of  the 
Trading  Path  we  may  start  at  Trading  Ford  on  the  Yadkin  and  fol- 
low this  schedule.  The  six  miles  to  Smith's  bring  us  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Abbotts  Creek ;  twenty-six  miles  from  Smith's  to  Rich's 
reach  Carraway  Creek;  twenty-two  miles  from  Rich's  on  Carraway 
to  Reed's  cross  Deep  River  and  Polecat  Creek  near  Randleman; 
eighteen  miles  from  Reed's  at  Polecat  to  Dutchman's  extend  to  the 
ridge  between  Stinking  Quarter  or  Stinking  Water  and  Alamance 
Creek ;  fifteen  miles  from  Dutchman's  to  Haw  River  cross  the  two 
forks  of  Alamance  and  run  to  the  ford  near  Swepsonville ;  eight 
miles  from  Haw  River  to  Maprin  or  Mepern  locate  the  Haw  Fields 
road  to  !Mebane,  the  name  recognized  in  the  two  varied  spellings; 
eighteen  miles  from  Mepern  to  Sennet  cross  Eno  River,  run  through 
the  neighborhood  of  Hillsboro  and  eight  miles  beyond  to  Sinnot's 
Mill  of  the  old  maps;  the  remaining  thirty  miles  of  schedule  continue 
the  Trading  Path. 

By  17G7  the  Wachovia  settlement  had  become  an  important  trad- 
ing center.  The  Trading  Path  was  useful,  as  we  have  seen,  in  provid- 
ing means  of  travel  for  the  surveyors  who  were  seeking  a  location 
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for  the  Moravians.  Meanwhile  three  towns,  Bethabara,  Bethania, 
and  Salem  had  been  established  on  the  Wachovia  tract.  In  the  vear 
1767,  when  roads  from  these  towns  were  being  built  or  improved, 
the  colonists  decided  upon  a  new  road  from  Salem  to  the  Cape  Fear. 
The  Wachovia  diary*  records :  ^'The  petitions  being  granted,  Loesch 
went  to  Salem  Dec.  28th  and  swore  in  the  Jury  appointed  to  run  the 
road  from  Salem  by  way  of  Abbotts  Creek,  to  the  Huware  and  the 
Trading  Path." 

The  Rev.  George  Soelle,"  a  home  mission  evangelist  of  the  Mora- 
vian settlement,  made  extensive  preaching  excursions  in  the  years 
1771-1773.  He  included  the  Uwharrie  and  Haw  River  neighborhoods 
in  his  tours  and  recorded  interesting  information  concerning  the 
settlers  along  this  old  road.  His  journey  of  1772  led  him  by  way 
of  Belews  Creek  to  the  Buffalo  Settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
site  of  Greensboro,  where  he  observed  that  "all  the  residents  here 
were  Presbyterians,  rich  and  well-satisfied  with  themselves."  In  the 
Alamance  section  he  was  shown  hospitality  by  Ludwig  Eisele,  pro- 
genitor of  the  Isley  family.  Next  he  visited  Jacob  Christmann  and 
held  service  in  the  local  meeting  house.  After  the  service  he  set 
out,  took  the  wrong  path,  and  wandered  into  "the  Trading  Path  just 
where  the  battle  of  Alamance  had  taken  place ;  near  by  was  a  fenced- 
in  burying  ground."  He  traveled  this  road  some  distance  and  then 
turned  off  south  to  Rock  River.  After  some  time  spent  in  evangelistic 
labors  he  was  led  by  a  man  named  Seiler,  a  name  retained  in  the 
family  name  Siler  of  Alamance  and  Chatham  counties,  to  the  "big 
road"  to  Carraway  Creek,  another  stage  of  the  Trading  Path.  He 
passed  through  "Poolcats  Settlement"  and  visited  the  home  of  a 
settler  named  Breiel,  evidently  a  member  of  the  Briles  family  whose 
descendants  are  found  in  that  neighborhood  today.  His  meetings  on 
Carraway  Creek  were  largely  attended;  he  recorded  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  most  of  the  English  on  the  Carraway  were  Baptists,  and 
that  there  were  many  Irish  highwaymen  in  the  vicinity. 

We  are  now  in  position  to  follow  the  Trading  Path  according  to 
an  earlier  important  authority,  Colonel  William  Byrd,^  who  recorded 
in  1728  the  following: 


*  Thid.,  Vol.  II.  p.  352. 

»76trf.,  Vol.  II,  p.  798. 

•Boyd,  William  K.  (cd.),  William  Byrd's  Ilistoriea  of  the  Dividing  Line  Betwixt  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  pp.  298,  300,  302.  Col.  Byrd's  camp  mentioned  here  was  located  near  the  dividing 
of  the  staes  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  line  by  Roanoke  River. 
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About  three  Miles  from  our  Camp  we  passed  GREAT  CREEK,  and 
then,  after  traversing  very  barren  grounds  for  5  Miles  together,  we 
crost  the  Tradeing  Path,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  reaching 
the  uppermost  Inhabitant.     .     .     . 

The  Tradeing-Path  above  mention'd  received  its  Name  from  being 
the  Route  the  Traders  take  with  their  Caravans,  when  they  go  to  traffick 
with  the  Catawbas  and  other  Southern  Indians.  The  Catawbas  live 
about  250  Miles  beyond  Roanoke  River,  and  yet  our  Traders  find  their 
Account  in  transporting  Goods  from  Virginia  to  trade  with  them  at 
their  own  Towne. 

The  Common  Method  of  carrying  on  this  Indian  Commerce  is  as 
follows :  Gentlemen  send  for  Goods  proper  for  such  a  Trade  from  Eng- 
land, and  then  either  Venture  them  out  at  their  own  Risk  to  the  Indian 
Towns,  or  else  credit  some  Traders  with  them  of  Substance  and  Reputa- 
tion, to  bo  paid  in  Skins  at  a  certain  Price  agreed  betwixt  them. 

The  Goods  for  the  Indian  Trade  consist  chiefly  in  Guns,  Powder, 
Shot,  Hatchets,  (which  the  Indians  call  Tomahawks,)  Kettles,  red  & 
blue  Planes,  Duffields,  Stroudwater  blankets,  and  some  Cutlary  Wares, 
Brass  Rings  and  other  Trinkets. 

Their  Wares  are  made  up  into  Packs  and  Carry'd  upon  Horses,  each 
Load  being  from  150  to  200  Pounds,  with  which  they  are  able  to  travel 
about  20  miles  a  day,  if  Forage  happens  to  be  plentiful. 

Formerly  a  Hundred  Horses  have  been  employed  in  one  of  these  Indian 
Caravans,  under  the  Conduct  of  15  or  16  Persons  only,  but  now  the 
Trade  is  much  impair'd,  insomuch  that  they  seldom  go  with  half  that 
Number. 

The  Course  from  Roanoke  to  the  Catawbas  is  laid  down  nearest 
Southwest,  and  lies  thro'  a  fine  Country,  that  is  Water'd  by  Several 
beautiful  Rivers. 

Those  of  greatest  Note  are,  first,  Tar  river,  which  is  the  upper  Part  of 
Pamtico,"  Flat  River,  Little  River  and  Eno  River,  all  three  Branches 
of  the  Neuse. 

Between  Eno  and  Saxpahaw  rivers  are  the  Haw  old  fields,  which 
have  the  Reputation  of  containing  the  most  fertile  high  land  in  this 
part  of  the  World,  lying  in  a  Body  about  50,000  acres. 

This  Saxpahaw  is  the  upper  Part  of  Cape  Fair  River,  the  falls  of 
which  lye  many  Miles  below  the  Trading  Path. 

Some  Mountains  overlook  this  Rich  Spot  of  Land,  from  whence  all 
the  soil  washes  down  into  the  Plains,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  exceeding 
Fertility.  Not  far  from  thence  the  Path  crosses  ARAMANCHY** 
River,  branch  of  Saxpahaw,  and  about  40  miles  beyond  that,  the  Path 
intersects  the  Yadkin,  which  is  there  lialf  a  Mile  over,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  South  Branch  of  the  same  Pedee. 


'  Pamlico. 
*  Alamance. 
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The  Soil  is  exceedingly  rich  on  both  sides  of  the  Yadkin,  abounding 
in  rank  grass  and  prodigiously  large  Trees;  and  for  plenty  of  Fish, 
Fowel  and  Yenison,  is  inferior  to  'No  Part  of  the  IsTorthern  Continent. 
There  the  Traders  commonly  lie  Still  for  some  days,  to  recruit  their 
Horses'  Flesh  as  well  as  to  recover  their  own  Spirits.  Six  miles  further 
is  Crane  Creek,  so  nam'd  from  its  being  the  Rendezvous  of  great 
Armies  of  Cranes,  which  wage  a  more  cruel  War  at  this  day,  with  the 
Frogs  and  Fish,  than  they  us'd  to  do  with  the  Pigmies  in  the  days  of 
Homer. 

About  three-score  Miles  more  bring  you  to  the  first  Town  of  the 
Catawbas,  call'd  ^auvasa,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Santee  River. 
Besides  this  Town  there  are  five  Others  belonging  to  the  same  J^ation, 
lying  all  on  the  same  Stream,  within  the  Distance  of  20  Miles. 

These  Indians  were  call'd  formerly  by  the  general  ISTame  of  the 
TJsherees,  and  were  very  JSTumerous  and  Powerful  People.  But  the 
frequent  Slaughters  made  upon  them  by  the  ISTorthern  Indians,  and, 
what  has  been  still  more  destructive  by  far,  the  Intemperence  and  Foul 
Distempers  introduc'd  amongst  them  by  the  Carolina  Traders,  have 
now  reduc'd  their  I^umbers  to  little  More  than  400  Fighting  Men, 
besides  Women  &  Children.  It  is  a  charming  Place  where  they  live,  the 
Air  very  Wholesome,  the  Soil  fertile,  and  the  Winters  ever  mild  and 
Serene.     .     .     . 

So  soon  as  the  Catawba  Indians  are  inform'd  of  the  Approach  of  the 
Yirginia  Caravans,  they  send  a  Detachment  of  their  Warriors  to  bid 
them  Welcome,  and  escort  them  Safe  to  their  Town,  where  they  are  re- 
ceiv'd  with  great  Marks  of  Distinction.  And  their  courtesys  to  the 
YIRGIWIA  Traders,  I  dare  say,  are  very  Sincere,  because  they  sell 
them  better  Goods  and  better  Pennyworths  than  the  Traders  of  Caro- 
lina.® They  commonly  reside  among  the  Indians  till  they  have  barter'd 
their  Goods  away  for  Skins,  with  which  they  load  their  Horses  and 
come  back  by  the  Same  Path  they  went. 

The  Colonel  had  never  traveled  the  Trading  Path  in  Carolina. 
However,  there  were  three  sources  of  information  available.  His 
language  and  the  information  he  imparted  bear  close  resemblance  to 
reports  of  the  few  adventurers  who  were  thoughtful  enough  to  leave 
a  written  record  of  their  journeys  through  the  territory  in  question. 
His  home  community  was  still  rich  in  traditions  of  the  fur  trade 
expeditions  to  the  interior  and  among  his  fellow  citizens  were  still 
to  be  found  the  traders.  He  had  also  another  source  of  information 
not  to  be  overlooked;  Bearskin,  the  young  Indian  hunter  who  was 


» The  Carolina  traders  under  Col.  Byrd's  censure  were  probably  South  Carolinians  working  out 
of  Charleston  up  the  Santcc  trail. 
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with  Byrd  at  the  time  of  the  crossing  of  the  Trading  Path  on  the 
Virginia  line,  was  a  Saponi  whose  ancestors  once  lived  at  Trading 
Ford  on  the  Yadkin  Eiver.  He  furnished  his  patron  with  a  great 
store  of  information  concerning  his  people,  and  he  doubtless  provided 
or  confirmed  information  regarding  the  Trading  Path. 

Colonel  Byrd's  geographical  errors  with  regard  to  the  rivers,  his 
tendency  to  exaggeration,  his  exalted  pride  in  business  dealings  of 
his  fellow  citizens  of  Virginia,  and  his  complaints  which  might  be 
addressed  to  some  interstate  commerce  commission,  are  quite  pardon- 
able for  he  has  given  a  valuable  description  of  the  Trading  Path  when 
it  was  the  Broadway  of  Carolina.  Though  not  even  a  wagon  road  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  great  north  and 
south  highway.  The  value  of  the  fur  trade,  the  chief  object  of  its 
traffic,  must  have  reached  proportions  which  would  be  regarded  as 
considerable  even  in  our  own  day. 

The  Path  of  the  Adventurers 

In  turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  journeys  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers we  would  do  well  to  acquaint  ourselves  vdth  two  things: 
first,  with  a  forgotten  little  mountain  range  in  central  Xorth  Caro- 
lina ;  second,  with  the  location  of  Indian  villages. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  attention  is  called  to  the  rugged  hills 
locallv  called  mountains  that  extend  southward  in  small  broken 
groups  or  ranges  from  Randolph  and  lower  Davidson  counties  through 
Montgomery  County,  falling  across  the  Yadkin  River  into  Rowan  and 
Stanly  counties  on  the  west.  The  name  Uwharrie  is  applied  to  the 
group  although  quite  a  number  of  the  hills  bear  individual  names 
such  as  Dutchman  Mountain,  Flat  Swamp  Mountains,  and  the  like. 
A  small  group  called  Carraway  Mountains  lies  in  Randolph  County 
on  the  line  of  the  Trading  Path.  These  mountains  do  not  appear 
on  current  maps  of  the  state.  The  outside  world  does  not  know  about 
them,  nor  do  the  people  in  North  Carolina  learn  of  them  from  text- 
l)ook  maps.  However,  upon  the  traveler  coming  from  the  more  level 
ways  they  make  an  impression  and  reveal  themselves  truly  as  moun- 
tains. This  section  of  country  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  tlie  In- 
dians for  here  they  found  in  abundance  stone  suitable  for  making 
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projectile  points.  The  writer  has  discovered  their  quarries  where 
quantities  of  material  had  been  chipped  out  to  be  transported  into 
other  regions  of  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  from  earliest  days  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  led  through  these  hills. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  Indian  villages,  the  first  considera- 
tion seems  to  have  been  water  supply.  Only  along  the  streams  could 
populous  villages  be  maintained.  Indian  villages  were  not  compact 
like  our  towns ;  they  demanded  room.  It  was  not  unusual  for  an 
Indian  village  to  extend  several  miles  along  a  stream.  There  were 
certain  sites  sought  more  eagerly  than  others.  Rich  soil  of  wide  bot- 
tom land  that  afforded  advantage  for  primitive  agriculture,  ample 
room  for  games  or  ceremonial  dances,  adjacent  hunting  territory — 
these  furnished  situations  especially  desirable.  A  good  location, 
therefore,  might  be  the  site  for  camp  or  village  of  several  tribes  in 
succession. 

While  some  sections  remained  in  the  possession  of  a  tribe  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  it  seems  that  there  were  frequent  changes  of 
locations  among  the  tribes.  ^N^ot  only  was  the  Indian  roving  by 
nature,  as  we  say.  He  was  forced  by  nature  to  be  a  rover.  His 
methods  of  hunting  were  often  wasteful.  Food  supply  was  easily 
exhausted.  JSTatural  or  human  enemies  could  compel  migration.  In- 
dians seemed  to  have  an  aversion  for  long  habitation  at  any  place 
where  numbers  of  their  tribe  had  died.  After  the  intrusion  of 
Europeans  tribal  movements  were  very  frequent.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  a  tribe  located  in  1670  along  the  Yadkin  River  had 
by  1700  disappeared  and  that  another  tribe  had  possessed  the  same 
village  site. 

Between  the  Indian  villages  there  would  naturally  develop  paths 
of  communication  and  the  more  favored  locations  would  be  assured 
of  a  trail  constantly  traveled.  In  trading  and  in  ambassadorial  rela- 
tions the  Indians  did  much  traveling.  Over  a  long  period  the  trails 
between  locations  fitted  by  nature  as  choice  sites  for  settlement  would 
become  widely  known  and  well  marked.  Many  of  our  modern  cities 
have  been  located  on  sites  chosen  for  advantages  that  attracted  the 
savages  and  many  highways  that  link  cities  are  the  development  of  the 
aboriginal  trails.  Not  only  the  Trading  Path,  but  also  other  trails  in 
our  State  have  in  time  been  converted  into  highways. 
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The  Journey  of  John  Lawson 

In  the  year  1700  John  Lawson/^  surveyor  general  of  North  Caro- 
lina, began  his  thousand-mile  journey  of  exploration.  He  left  Charles- 
ton and  made  his  way  by  the  trail  easily  followed  up  the  Santee 
River  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  capital  of  South  Carolina ;  next 
he  visited  the  Wateree  Indians,  whom  he  called  Weteree  Chickanee, 
near  the  Wateree  River,  passing  on  to  the  Waxhaws  located  near  the 
southern  border  of  Union  County. 

Lawson  hired  an  Indian  g-uide  to  direct  the  way  from  the  Waxhaws 
''to  the  Esaw  Indians,  a  very  large  Nation,  containing  many  thou- 
sands of  people."  These  were  the  Catawbas,  the  largest  and  most 
influential  tribe  of  the  piedmont  country.  He  passed  several  Indian 
towns  pleasantly  situated  near  the  creeks  that  drain  this  section  near 
the  border  of  Mecklenburg  County.  A  number  of  these  ''towns" 
belonged  to  the  "Sugeree,"  evidently  situated  on  or  near  Sugar 
Creek,  a  tribe  probably  related  to  the  Catawba.  The  stronghold  of 
the  Catawbas  was  on  the  Catawba  River  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
Creek  in  South  Carolina,  and  their  settlements  extended  for  miles  up 
and  down  the  river.  When  he  arrived  at  the  "Kadapau  King's 
House,"  the  Catawba  chieftan's  lodge,  Lawson  met  "one  John  Stew- 
art, a  Scot,  then  an  Inhabitant  of  James  River  in  Virginia,  who  had 
traded  there  for  many  years." 

Lawson  now  turned  toward  Sapona  and  recorded  the  following 
stages  of  travel :  Saturday,  leisurely  travel  with  some  hunting ;  Sun- 
day, a  halt  in  waiting  for  the  return  of  a  horse  that  had  wandered 
back  to  the  Catawbas,  which  allowed  a  wild  pigeon  hunt ;  Monday, 
25  miles  through  a  pleasant  dry  country;  Tuesday,  leisurely  travel 
over  hilly  country  with  a  night  camp  by  a  swift  stream ;  Wednesday, 
^5  miles  over  very  pleasant  country  and  numerous  creeks ;  Thursday, 
about  30  miles  through  a  "delicious"  country  to  the  Indian  town  on 
the  banks  of  Sapona  River.  The  estimate  is  about  100  miles  in  five 
days  of  actual  travel,  and  corresponds  with  the  distance  of  the  ridge 
road  Trading  Path  from  the  Catawba  Nation  to  Trading  Ford  on 
the  Yadkin.  (Lawson  had  a  tendency  to  overestimate  distance.) 

Lawson  was  charmed  with  the  Yadkin  Valley.  He  wrote:  "Nor 
could  all  England  afford  n  pleasanter  Stream,  were  it  inhabited  by 
Christians,  and  cultivated  bv  luirenious  Hands.    These  Indians  live 


••  Lawson,  John.     The  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  1-33. 
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in  a  clear  Field,  about  a  Mile  square,  which  they  would  have  sold 
me  because  I  talked  about  coming  into  these  parts  to  live. 
This  pleasant  Hiver  may  be  sometimes  larger  than  the  Thames  at 
Kingston,  keeping  a  continual  pleasant  I^oise,  with  its  reverberating 
on  the  bright  Marble  rocks.  It  is  beautiful  with  its  numerous  train 
of  Swans,  and  other  sorts  of  Water  Fowl.  .  .  .  The  forward 
Spring  welcomed  us  with  her  innumerable  train  of  small  Choristers, 
which  inhabit  those  fair  Banks ;  the  Hills  redoubling,  and  adding 
sweetness  to  their  Melodious  tunes,  by  their  shrill  echoes.  One  side 
of  the  River  is  hemmed  in  with  Mountainy  Ground,  the  other  side 
proving  as  rich  a  soil  to  the  eye  of  a  knowing  person  with  us,  as  any 
this  Western  World  can  afford.  .  .  .  We  walked  along  the 
River-side,  where  we  found  a  very  delightful  Island,  made  by  the 
River,  and  a  Branch,  there  being  several  such  plots  of  Ground  en- 
viron'd  with  this  Silver  Stream." 

The  Sapona  Town^^  site  is  identified  as  the  valley  location  near 
the  present  power  plant  at  Dukeville.  The  Islands  to  which  Lawson 
referred  have  been  submerged  in  the  backwater  of  High  Rock  Lake, 
but  may  still  be  seen  when  the  water  is  low.  Lawson  noted  the 
numerous  waterfowl  of  the  region,  commented  upon  by  Colonel  Byrd, 
and  attested  today  by  the  flocks  of  white  herons  that  make  this  a 
favorite  haunt.  The  Saponi  Indians  had  not  been  long  at  Trading 
Ford,  although  they  had  a  palisade  and  were  well  located  on  the 
pleasant  valley  site.  They  had  previously  migrated  from  the  Virginia 
foothills  to  one  of  the  islands  near  the  confluence  of  Dan  and  Staun- 
ton rivers,  later  moving  to  the  Yadkin.  They  were  now  preparing  to 
unite  with  other  broken  tribes  and  to  move  east  to  the  settlements 
under  the  protection  of  the  colonists. 

After  an  agreeable  halt  with  the  Saponi,  Lawson  resumed  his 
march.  He  crossed  several  small  creeks  beyond  the  river,  and  8  miles 
from  Sapona  crossed  ^^a  very  pretty  River,  called  Rock  River,  a  fit 
name,  having  a  ridge  of  High  Mountains  running  from  its  Banks 
to  the  Eastward,  and  disgorging  itself  in  the  Sapona  River."  This 
stream  was  doubtless  Abbotts  Creek.  The  ^'high  ridge  of  Mountains" 
near  its  mouth  is  recognized  today  as  the  Flat  Swamp  Mountains.^^ 
Two  days'  travel  of  30  miles  brought  him  to  the  Keyauwees.    At 

"A  small  settlement  in  Davidson  County  a  short  distance  northeast  of  Trading  Ford  retained 
for  many  years  the  name  Sapona. 

>'Tho  dam  and  power  plant  at  High  Rock  have  been  built  across  the  1200  foot  gap  where  the 
Yadkin  River  broke  through  the  ridge  of  the  Flat  Swamp  Mountains. 
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noon  of  the  second  day  he  ^^passed  over  such  another  Stony  River, 
as  that  eight  Miles  from  Sapona,"  called  Highwaree,  or  Heighwaree. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  Uwharrie. 

We  must  pass  over  more  interesting  portions  of  his  narrative,  of 
the  hospitality  of  Keyauwee  Jack  the  "king,"  of  the  "princess" 
whom  Lawson  descrihed  as  "the  beautifulest  Indian  I  ever  saw,"  of 
the  traveler's  Sunday  School  lesson  about  King  David,  and  other 
romantic  details,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  itinerary  of  the  explorer. 

The  location  of  the  Keyauwees  has  never  been  definitely  identified. 
They  could  be  called  a  lost  tribe  of  Carolina.  The  most  noted 
authority  on  the  subject,  James  Mooney,  whose  scholarly  labors  have 
revealed  the  surest  record  of  the  interior  tribes,  placed  the  location 
of  the  Keyauwees  near  the  present  city  of  High  Point. ^^  This  is  not 
a  bad  assumption.  However,  we  believe  that  we  can  come  20  miles 
nearer.    Let  us  follow  Lawson's  journal. 

Five  Miles  from  this  River  [Uwharrie]  to  the  IN".  W.  stands  the 
Keyauwee's  Town.  They  are  fortified  in  with  Wooden  Puncheons,  like 
Sapona,  being  a  People  much  of  the  same  Number.  Nature  hath  so 
fortified  this  town  with  Mountains,  that  were  it  a  Great  Seat  of  War, 
it  might  easily  be  made  impregnable,  having  large  cornfields  joining  to 
their  Cabins,  and  a  Savanna  near  the  Town,  at  the  foot  of  these  Moun- 
tains, so  that  no  hard  Wind  ever  troubles  these  inhabitants.  These 
high  clifts  have  no  grass  growing  on  them,  and  very  few  Trees.  .  .  . 
These  Indians  make  use  of  red  ore  to  paint  their  Faces  withal,  which 
they  get  in  the  Neighboring  Mountains.  .  .  .  Near  the  Town  is 
such  another  Current  as  Heighwaree. 

Fortified  with  a  soil  survey  map  of  Randolph  County  the  writer 
spent  several  days  searching  for  this  lost  town.  The  Uwharrie  River 
was  visited  in  the  vicinity  about  25  miles  distant  from  Trading  Ford. 
There  is  no  like  current  northwest  of  the  Uwharrie,  and  Lawson's 
direction  is  evidently  an  error.  The  next  stream  east  of  the  river  is 
Carraway  Creek,  which  differs  not  much  in  size  from  the  upper 
Uwharrie.  About  five  miles  from  the  river  to  the  northeast,  Carrawav 
Creek  emerges  from  the  Carraway  Mountains.  There  is  a  beautiful 
wide  valley  surrounded  by  the  knobs  of  the  little  mountain  range.  In 
early  spring  the  rocky  hills  appeared  just  as  Lawson  described,  high 

'•  Mr.  Mooney  supposed  thiit  the  Southern  Railway  followed  more  closely  the  line  of  the  Trading 
Path;  hence  his  location  of  the  Keyauwee  site  is  quite  reasonable.  Howeve  i  we  have  seen  how  the 
rail\yay  has  probably  be«n  instrumenial  in  shifting  the  main  route  of  travel  some  milca  north  of  the 
original  trail. 
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cliffs  with  few  trees.  The  natives  of  the  region  today  say  that  the 
creek  and  the  mountains  are  named  after  the  Carraway  Indians,  of 
whom  they  can  say  little  more/*  Here  in  the  pleasant  sheltered 
valley  were  found,  in  spite  of  ravages  of  freshet  and  plow,  the  vestiges 
of  an  Indian  village.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  lost  Keyauwee  is 
restored  under  the  name  Carraway.  The  location  coincides  with  the 
early  maps  showing  the  line  of  the  Trading  Path  through  the  Carra- 
way Mountains. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  Lawson's  journey  Colonel  Byrd^^  and  his 
party  surveying  the  dividing  line  were  examining  the  Pilot  and 
Sauratown  Mountains  more  than  a  score  of  miles  distant  south  of  the 
line.  Lover's  Leap,  as  they  called  what  is  probably  Pilot  Mountain, 
was  thought  by  some  of  the  Indian  traders  to  be  ^'Kiawan''  or 
^'Katawa  Mountain,"  which  they  had  formerly  seen  on  their  trading 
journeys  to  the  Cherokees.  The  name  suggests  ^'Keyauwee  Moun- 
tain" which  may  have  passed  into  ^^Carraway  Mountains,"  and  as 
such  Colonel  Byrd  was  right  in  insisting  on  their  location  further 
south.  He  was  also  correct  in  his  belief  that  a  continuation  of  the 
dividing  line  would  lead  to  the  Cherokee  country  reached  by  trading 
parties  at  that  time  only  by  the  circuitous  journey  over  the  old 
Trading  Path  by  way  of  the  Catawbas. 

The  day  after  leaving  Keyauwee  Town  Lawson  journeyed  20  miles 
and  passed  over  ^'two  pretty  Rivers,"  the  route  corresponding  with 
the  Trading  Path  outlined  on  the  map,  the  two  water  courses  being 
Deep  River  and  Polecat  Creek.  The  next  day  he  traveled  over  'Very 
good  Land,  but  full  of  Free  Stone,"  a  section  which  runs  into  out- 
crops of  white  quartz  and  rhyolite.  The  third  day  from  Keyauwee 
he  ''likewise  passed  over  three  Great  Rivers."  He  mentioned  the 
last  one  as  "Hau  River,"  and  there  is  little  question  that  the  two 
preceding  were  Alamance  and  Little  Alamance.  Haw  River  was 
described  as  a  rapid  stream,  "having  large  Stones,  about  the  bigness 
of  an  ordinary  House,  lying  up  and  down  the  River."  In  the  chilly 
weather  the  travelers  stripped  and  forded  the  stream,  although  Law- 
son  had  learned  that  "it  used  to  frighten  passengers  from  fording  it. 


?7 


'<  There  is  a  manufactured  legend  of  the  Carraway  neighborhood  which  tells  of  an  Indian  maiden 
disappointed  in  love  who  in  desperation  leaped  from  the  rugged  mountain  cliff — not  to  destruction, 
for  the  favoring  winds  carried  her  away;  hence  the  name  Carraway.  This  far-fetched  attempt  to 
explain  the  name  Carraway  is  an  example  of  fiction  often  associated  with  nature's  beauties  and  won- 
ders. And  should  not  the  beautiful  Keyauwee  princess  have  left  inspiration  enough  for  romantic 
expression? 

>'  Bovd,  William  K.  (ed.).  Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line  Betwixt  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
pp.  244-245. 
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The  streams  were  probably  deeper  than  they  are  today  and  in  high 
water  seasons  were  formidable.  The  engineering  of  the  Indians  in 
running  their  trail  as  much  as  possible  on  the  ridges  seems  evident. 

On  the  following  day  the  journey  was  begun  toward  the  Occa- 
neechi  town  on  Eno  River.  On  the  way  was  met  a  pack  train  with 
thirty  loaded  horses  and  four  or  five  men.  The  leader  was  an  English- 
man named  Massey,  a  native  of  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  trading  out  of 
Virginia.  The  travelers  commented  on  the  rich  land  of  the  vicinity, 
which  was  widely  known  as  Haw  Fields.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  Indian  town  was  reached.  The  Occaneechi  had  been 
driven  sometime  before  from  their  island  home  near  the  junction 
of  the  Staunton  and  Dan  rivers  and  were  now  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hillsboro.  The  Occaneechee  Hills  near  that  town  still 
bear  their  name.  The  Enos  were  then  living  a  short  distance  east 
and  were  combining  their  weakened  tribe  Avith  the  Shoccoree  and 
the  Adshusheer.  Regaled  with  good  fat  bear  and  venison  provided  by 
the  Indians  Lawson  was  refreshed  for  the  continuance  of  his  journey. 
The  next  morning  he  met  the  noble  Indian,  Enoe-Will,  whom  he 
engaged  as  guide,  and  set  out  eastward,  soon  leaving  the  Virginia 
path  and  proceeding  more  directly  on  his  way  to  eastern  Carolina. 

Thus  the  journey  of  John  Lawson  has  been  seen  to  trace  the  well 
beaten  trail  of  the  famous  Trading  Path. 

The  Journeys  of  Neediiam  and  Arthur 

The  journeys  of  N^eedham  and  Arthur  have  been  called  "the  most 
truly  remarkable  as  well  as  romantic  of  the  English  explorations  of 
the  seventeenth  century."  We  are  now  to  review  the  chronicle  very 
unsatisfactorily  and  almost  in  the  cold  light  of  vivisection  with  an 
eye  solely  to  the  paths  traveled. 

Fort  Henry,  now  Petersburg,  was  a  famous  trading  center  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1673,  Abraham  Wood  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  trading 
post.  At  this  time  the  boom  in  fur  trade  aroused  keen  ambition  for 
extensive  traffic. 

A  letter  from  Abraham  Wood  to  John  Jvichards  of  London  i2:ivos 
the  information  of  the  travels  under  consideration.  Only  a  small 
part  of  it  concerns  our  subject,  and  the  reading  of  the  original  letter 
is  advised,  both  for  enjoyment  and  for  historical  information.^ 


i« 


'•  Alvord,  C  W.,  and  T^idj^ood,  T>oe.    The  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans-AUeoheny  Region  by  the 
Virginians,  1650-1674,  p.  210. 
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In  April,  1673,  Wood  sent  two  men  with  a  party  of  Indians  to 
travel  into  the  hinterland  and  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  mountains, 
that  they  might  open  up  the  productive  trade  of  the  interior.  They 
were  turned  back  by  the  warlike  Occaneechi.  These  Indians  held  a 
strong  position  on  the  largest  island  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Dan  and  Staunton  rivers,  and  controlled  the  back  country  traffic. 
They  were  a  powerful  tribe ;  their  dialect  was  the  common  language 
in  trade  and  religion  among  the  Indians  throughout  the  region.  They 
were  jealous  of  their  position  and  being  fierce  warriors  they  main- 
tained their  advantage  by  striking  fear  into  the  hearts  of  both  the 
white  and  the  red  men.  A  traveler  could  enter  what  is  now  Piedmont 
!N^orth  Carolina  only  through  their  gateway  and  only  with  their  per- 
mission. Here  was  the  entrance  to  the  famed  Trading  Path.  When 
Colonel  Byrd  crossed  the  path  in  1728,  he  was  25  miles  or  more  to  the 
east  where  the  path  had  been  shifted  after  the  power  of  the  Occa- 
neechi was  broken. 

Abraham  Wood,  not  to  be  deterred,  sent  his  men  again  in  May, 
more  strongly  provided.  The  Englishmen  of  the  expedition  were 
James  JSTeedham  and  Gabriel  Arthur — the  former  a  gentleman  of 
some  lepute  in  the  colony;  the  latter  a  youth  without  schooling  but 
possessing  courage  and  adaptability. 

About  a  month  after  they  left  Port  Henry  they  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  Tomahitan  Indians,  a  tribe  located  beyond  the  Blue  Pidge 
of  North  Carolina.  These  Indians  agTeed  to  lead  the  adventurers  to 
their  country  with  the  object  of  opening  up  trade. 

They  passed  the  Occaneechi  barrier  not  without  trouble,  but  gained 
their  objective.  The  route  of  these  travelers  is  of  most  concern  to  us. 
They  journeyed  nine  days  from  "Occhonechee  to  Sitteree"  west  and 
by  south,  past  nine  rivers  and  creeks  'Vhich  all  end  in  this  side  ye 
mountains  and  emty  themselves  into  ye  east  sea."  Sitteree  was  the 
last  town  of  inhabitance  and  there  was  no  further  path  until  they 
came  within  two  days'  journey  of  the  Tomahitans.^^ 

This  brief  description,  in  direction  and  enumeration  of  water- 
courses, agrees  strikingly  with  the  line  of  the  Trading  Path  we  have 
already  traced.   Further  reference  to  the  journeys  will  be  even  more 


"  The  trail  of  the  Tomahitans  seems  to  have  led  through  Hickory  Nut  Gap  or  Swannanoa  Gap 
across  the  French  Broad  River  and  other  streams  flowing  northwest  passed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  until  the  Tennessee  was  reached.  The  conjecture  of  the  editors  that  these 
streams  were  tributaries  of  New  River  is  hardly  tenable,  since  the  headwaters  of  the  New  flow  north- 
east and  these  would  have  led  a  considerable  distance  from  the  course  described. 
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convincing.  "Sitteree"  seems  to  be  another  name  for  Sugaree, 
spelled  on  the  Popple  map  of  1733  ^^Sataree"  and  on  the  Winsor  War 
Map  of  1715  ^'Suturee."  This  suggests  strongly  the  Catawba  center 
at  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek  south  of  Mecklenburg  County.  Nine 
days  of  steady  travel  by  horse  with  the  fleet  footed  Indians  could  give 
the  mileage  expected. 

We  must  omit  the  thrilling  narrative  that  follows  of  the  entry  of 
the  first  Europeans  into  the  present  state  of  Tennessee,  simply  record- 
ing that  Needham  left  Arthur  among  the  Tomahitans  and  returned 
to  Fort  Henry. 

Abraham  Wood  was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  venture  and, 
unmindful  of  impending  tragedy,  dispatched  Needham  again  to  the 
over-hills  Indians.  In  January  rumors  began  to  reach  him  through 
the  enigTQatic  reports  of  Indian  intercourse  that  his  man  had  been 
cruelly  murdered.  The  dark  rumors  were  at  length  eoniirmed. 
Needham  had  among  his  company  for  the  return  trip  an  Occaneechi 
Indian  who  had  been  well  paid  for  his  services  as  protector  on  the 
former  expedition,  Indian  John,  or  Hasecoll,  who  accompanied  the 
party  from  ^'Aeno  to  Sarrah."  When  one  of  the  Indians  in  crossing 
Sarrah  River,  either  by  accident  or  with  intent,  let  his  pack  slip  into 
the  water,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  Needham  and  Indian  John. 
Ill  feeling  continued  all  day  until  they  passed  "Yattken  towne''  and 
"soe  over  Yattken  river,"  described  as  being  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Here  the  travelers  pitched  camp  for  the  night.  The  dis- 
gruntled Indian  continued  complaining  and  threatening  until  Need- 
ham  threw  a  hatchet  upon  the  ground,  grasped  his  sword,  and  chal- 
lenged him  whether  he  meant  violence.  Thereupon  Indian  John,  of 
whom  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  a  good  shot,  caught 
up  a  gun  and  with  quick  aim  sent  a  bullet  through  Needham's  brain. 
The  Tomahitans  made  an  attempt  at  rescue,  but  too  late,  and  then 
bewailed  the  tragedy.  The  culprit,  however,  before  their  startled 
eyes  drew  out  his  knife,  ripped  open  the  body  of  his  victim  and  tore 
out  the  heart,  held  it  aloft,  and  looking  toward  the  east  vaunted  his 
rage  at  the  Englishmen. 

The  scene  of  this  memorable  tragedy  was  in  all  probability  near 
the  famous  Trading  Ford  on  the  Yadkin  River.  The  travelers  had 
come  from  Occaneechi  Island  to  the  Eno  where  the  Eno  Indians 
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dwelt,  thence  over  the  well  known  trail,  crossing  "Sarrah  River," 
probably  the  Uwharrie,  in  the  morning  and  by  nightfall  reaching  the 
ford  of  the  Yadkin  within  sight  of  the  Flat  Swamp  Mountains  that 
were  noted  by  Lawson  and  other  explorers  along  this  route,  their 
night  camp  being  in  the  domain  later  to  be  occupied  by  the  Saponi, 
at  this  time  in  possession  of  the  Saura  Indians,  as  further  evidence 
of  this  narrative  affirms. 

Meanwhile  the  young  man,  Arthur,  was  virtually  a  prisoner  among 
the  Tomahitans  and  participated  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ploits that  ever  befell  pioneer  adventurers.  In  May  of  the  following 
year  he  was  allowed  to  return.  We  find  him  again  on  the  trail  of  the 
Trading  Path,  undisturbed  until  he  came  to  ^^Sarah,"  the  scene  of 
Needham's  tragedy  and  the  settlement  of  the  Saura  Indians  on  the 
Yadkin  River,  where  Arthur  saw  some  of  his  lamented  fellow-travel- 
er's effects  that  had  been  left  scattered  on  the  ground  by  the  murderer. 
Here  four  Occaneechi  were  lying  in  wait.  They  made  attack  at 
night,  according  to  Indian  custom,  but  in  the  confusion  Arthur 
escaped  into  the  bushes.  The  Tomahitans  fled  leaving  Arthur  with 
his  packs.  He  therefore  hired  four  '^Sarrah  Indians"  to  carry  them 
to  Eno.  However,  his  pack  bearers  would  go  no  further  than  the  Eno 
town.  The  resolute  youth  left  the  goods  with  the  Eno,  and  with  a 
lone  Tomahitan  continued  over  the  trail,  crossed  the  island  stronghold 
of  the  Occaneechi  by  night,  and  arrived  June  18  at  Fort  Henry. 

The  events  of  the  journeys  add  another  colorful  chapter  to  the 
story  of  the  Trading  Path,  tracing  again  the  old  trail,  and  leading 
in  this  brief  series  of  thrilling  exploits  to  the  discovery  of  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Tennessee  by  men  of  European  blood. 

The  Journey  of  John  Lederer 

Ethnologists  and  not  a  few  historians  treating  the  theme  of  the 
North  American  Indians  have  pondered  over  the  journey  of  John 
Lederer.^®  In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  Cyrus 
Thomas,  writing  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  declared  that  ^'the 
journey  into  the  Carolinas  is  a  myth."  In  1912,  Messrs.  Alvord  and 
Bidgood  in  their  excellent  volume  "First  Explorations  of  the  Trans- 
Allegheny  Region"  speak  of  "his  alleged  journey  into  the  Carolinas," 

"  Lederer,  John.     The  Discoveries,  pp.  1-17. 
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and  state  that  '^after  he  left  the  Saura  village,  no  certainty  can  be 
evolved  from  the  mass  of  palpable  falsehood." 

Even  among  the  believers  there  is  much  dissention  in  the  house- 
hold of  faith  as  to  the  itinerary  of  their  hero.  James  Mooney^^  com- 
mented "that  the  attempted  identification  of  Lederer's  route  by 
Hawks,  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina,  seems  to  be  entirely  in- 
correct. After  making  him  swing  around  a  narrow  circle  instead  of 
proceeding  along  the  lines  of  the  trading  path  toward  a  definite  point, 
he  leaves  the  traveler  floundering  in  the  marshes  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
when  in  fact  he  must  have  been  on  Catawba  river  on  the  border  of 
South  Carolina,  and  finally  gives  up  the  indentification  in  despair 
with  the  statement  that  'Lederer's  itinerary  presents  difiiculties  which 
we  confess  we  cannot  satisfactorily  solve.'  " 

Mooney  himself  made  a  near  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  furnished 
the  best  commentary  of  Lederer,  but  his  location  of  the  visits  of 
Lederer  to  tribes  of  the  Piedmont  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
journal  of  the  explorer. 

After  the  consideration  of  such  weighty  minds  it  is  presumptuous 
for  the  humble  layman  to  invade  the  field.  However,  if  we  can  afford 
some  confirmation  of  John  Lederer's  statements  concerning  the  course 
of  his  journey,  we  will  not  only  assist  in  solving  a  puzzle  of  long 
standing,  but  will  also  help  to  save  the  reputation  for  veracity  of  the 
brave  and  estimable  doctor,  the  Father  of  Explorers  in  the  Piedmont. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  Lederer  was  credulous  and  accepted 
some  Indian  yarns  as  veritable ;  that  he  expressed  freely  his  interpre- 
tations which  were  not  always  correct,  as  when  he  supposed  the  trans- 
montane  land  of  great  waves,  described  by  the  Indians,  to  be  the  sea, 
although  the  receding  mountain  peaks  were  being  depicted ;  that  he 
had  a  gift  for  exaggeration,  not  an  exclusive  property  as  other  travel- 
ers have  revealed. 

The  narrative  of  his  two  journeys  to  the  mountains  in  Virginia 
are  quite  acceptable,  and  the  journey  into  Carolina  is  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  that  narrative  also  was  based 
on  experience. 

The  German  physician,  of  whom  little  is  kno\\Ti,  set  out  from  the 
falls  of  the  James,  now  Pichmond,  on  May  22,  1070,  under  author- 
ity of  Governor  Berkeley.    With  him  were  Major  Harris,  '^twenty 


'•  Mooney,  James.    Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  p.  34. 
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Christian  horse/'  and  ^\e  Indians.  After  a  few  days  a  disagreement 
arose.  All  of  the  party  turned  back  except  Lederer  and  a  Susque- 
hanna Indian  named  Jackzetavon. 

Not  far  below  the  present  city  of  Lynchburg,  at  "Sapon,"  they 
found  the  Saponi  Indians.  The  tribe  subsequently  moved  to  the 
island  near  the  Occaneechi,  later  migTating  to  the  Yadkin  River 
where  they  were  in  1701  at  the  time  of  Lawson's  journey. 

From  the  Saponi,  Lederer  took  a  southeast  course,  rather  than 
southwest  as  he  recorded,  and  arrived  June  12  at  "Akenatzy,''  i.  e., 
Occaneechi  Island,  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  through  the 
journeys  of  Needham  and  Arthur  who  passed  there  three  years  later. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  the  fortified  island  home  of  these  fierce 
warriors.  The  following  day  five  Rickohockans,  presumably  Chero- 
kee Indians,  ambassadors  from  the  mountains,  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Occaneechi,  and  the  travelers  were  frightened  away. 

For  two  days,  June  14  and  15,  Lederer  traveled  ^^sometimes  by  a 
beaten  path,  and  sometimes  over  hills  and  rocks,"  reaching  the 
^'Oenock''  Indians  who  were  not  over  "thirty  odde"  miles  distant  from 
Occaneechi  in  a  direct  line.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
here  the  location  of  the  Eno  Indians  on  the  river  of  their  name. 
Lederer  said  of  the  Enos,  "They  are  of  mean  stature  and  courage, 
covetous  and  thievish,  industrious  to  earn  a  penny;  and  therefore 
hire  themselves  out  to  their  neighbors,  who  employ  them  as  carryers 
or  porters."  He  described  their  town  "built  round  a  field,"  which 
was  their  athletic  field  wherein  they  exercised  strenuously  at  ball- 
play,  using  stones  for  balls.  Omitting  other  interesting  details  we 
must  leave  the  Enos,  who  had  evidently  been  a  stronger  tribe  but 
were  now  much  reduced  in  power. 

"Fourteen  miles  west-southwest  of  the  Oenocks,  dwell  the  Schakory- 
Indians,  upon  a  rich  soil,  and  yet  abounding  in  antimony,  of  which 
they  shewed  me  considerable  quantities."  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
here  the  trail  from  Eno  River  to  Haw  River  by  way  of  the  Haw 
Fields  where  the  Shoccoree  Indians  were  then  located.  Later  these 
Indians  had  retreated  east  beyond  Hillsboro  where  they  were  found 
by  Lawson. 

Lederer  found  that  the  Shoccoree  differed  little  in  customs  and 
manners  from  the  Enos.  He  recorded:  "I  made  no  stay  here,  but 
passing  thorow  thickets  and  marish  grounds,  I  arrived  at  Watary 
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above  fourty  miles  distant,  and  bearing  west-southwest  to  Shakor." 
This  is  the  portion  of  the  Trading  Path  over  the  rocky  ridges  and 
thickets  of  the  little  stream  valleys  beyond  Alamance  Creek,  across 
Polecat  Creek  and  Deep  Eiver  to  the  neighborhood  of  Carraway. 
Time,  distance,  and  description  of  travel  agTee  with  Lawson's  record, 
and  the  mileage  corresponds  well  with  Spangenberg's  travel  schedule. 
Within  Carolina  the  directions  by  Lederer's  compass  are  remarkaljly 
trustworthy. 

Lederer  did  not  find  the  Keyauwee;  at  any  rate,  he  called  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  ^'Watary.^'  These  may  have  been  the  Wateree 
Indians,  called  Weteree  Chickanee  by  Lawson  thirty  years  later 
when  he  found  them  near  the  Wateree  River  some  miles  below  the 
Waxhaw  and  the  Catawba.  That  the  W^ateree  were  located  in  the 
region  to  which  we  have  traced  Lederer  is  not  improbable.  There 
is  an  old  tradition^^  that  the  lower  Yadkin  or  Great  Peedee  River 
was  once  called  Wateree,  and  the  tribe  may  have  worked  upstream 
and  into  the  small  tributaries  such  as  Uwharrie  River  or  Carraway 
Creek.  Lederer  described  the  ^'Watary''  as  being  slaves  rather  than 
subjects  of  their  ''king."  Although  the  chief  tan  was  gTave  and 
courteous,  he  shocked  Lederer  greatly  by  hiring  three  youths  to  kill 
as  many  young  women  of  their  enemies  in  order  to  serve  his  son  who 
had  recently  died.  The  braves  returned  with  the  scalps  before 
Lederer  could  take  his  departure. 

If  we  follow  our  assumption,  wo  would  guess  that  the  next  stage 
of  Lederer^s  journey  would  lead  30  miles  west  to  Trading  Ford  on 
the  Yadkin  within  sight  of  the  southerly  Flat  Swamp  Mountains 
falling  away  westward  beyond  the  river,  and  that  he  would  reach  the 
Saura  Indians.   We  read : 

I  departed  from  Watary  the  one  and  twentieth  of  June:  and  keeping 
a  west-course  for  near  thirty  miles,  I  came  to  Sara :  here  I  found  the 
ways  more  level  and  easie.  Sara  is  not  far  distant  from  the  mountains, 
which  here  lose  their  height,  and  change  their  course  and  name :  for  they 
run  due  west,  and  receive  from  the  Spaniards  the  name  Suala.  From 
these  mountains  or  hills  the  Indians  draw  great  quantities  of  cinabar, 
with  which  beaten  to  powder  they  colour  their  faces. 

We  have  here  the  details  noted  by  Lawson :  thirty  miles  of  travel ; 
the  mountains  running  east  and  west,  which  were  noted  also  in  the 

M  Gregg,  Alexander.    History  of  the  Old  Cherawa,  p.  7. 
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narrative  of  ^N^eedham  and  Arthur;  paint  mineral  secured  in  tlie 
neighboring  mountains  (in  the  hills  of  upper  Moore  County,  about 
forty  miles  south,  and  perhaps  at  other  places  in  the  mountains,  is 
to  be  found  stone  with  pockets  of  red  and  yellow  powder,  ferruginous 
material,  which  could  be  mixed  with  bear  grease  to  form  paints  of 
brilliant  colors).  The  location  of  the  Sara  is  the  same  as  that  three 
years  later  when  ISTeedham  and  Arthur  passed  Trading  Ford. 

We  may  now  consider  the  difficulty  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative 
that  has  led  many  to  question  Lederer.  The  explorer  thought  he  was 
passing  near  a  low  gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  calling  the  mountains 
after  the  Saura  Indians,  and  stating  in  his  narrative  that  the  moun- 
tains fall  off  due  west  and  take  the  name  '^Suala.''  He  was  not  im- 
pressed with  their  height,  calling  them  ^'mountains  or  hills."  Cer- 
tainly the  time  limits  and  the  mileage  recorded  forbade  any  approach 
of  Lederer  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  seems  that  the  solution  lies  in  the 
forgotten  chain  of  small  mountains  in  central  Carolina.  The  Uwhar- 
rie  Mountains  which  skirted  the  Trading  Path  answer  every  de- 
scription. 

The  name  of  these  mountains  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Saura 
Indians  were  living  near  by,  though  they  were  found  later  on  the  Dan 
River  fifty  miles  north,  and  some  of  the  tribe  may  have  migrated 
there  before  Lederer's  time.  The  story  of  Needham  and  Arthur 
indicates  that  their  home  on  the  Trading  Path  was  not  an  advan- 
tageous location  for  them  at  that  time.  Lederer  used  the  following 
names  for  the  Saura:  Sara,  Suala,  Sasa,  and  Sualy.  He  stated  that 
the  neighboring  mountains  received  from  the  Spaniards  the  name 
Suala,  another  name  for  Saura.  It  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  that 
the  Spaniards  invaded  the  Uwharrie  region.  However,  the  Spanish 
appellation  given  by  De  Soto^^  for  the  tribe  he  met  somewhere  near 
the  southern  border  of  the  State  was  Xuala,  pronounced  Shuala  or 
Suala,  as  by  Lederer,  which  later  became  Huala  or  Hwala.  The 
name  Uwharrie,  applied  to  the  clusters  of  mountains  and  to  the 
small  river  of  the  region,  has  never  been  explained  definitely.  Its 
suffix  agi'ees  with  the  demonstrative  ending  of  words  used  in  the 
language  of  the  interior  tribes,  and  the  stem  bears  resemblance 
to  others  of  the  same  tongue.    However,  the  resemblance  of  ^'High- 

♦'  Bourne,  E.  G.  (ed.).  Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  de  Soto  in  the  Conquest  of  Florida,  as 
told  by  a  Knight  of  Elvas  and  in  a  Relation  by  Luys  Hernandez  de  Biedma  factors  of  the  Expedition,  Vol. 
II,  p.  15. 
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waree"  as  given  by  Lawsou  and  "Huwarrie"  as  pronounced  by  early 
settlers"  is  close  to  the  '^Xiiala"  and  '^Xualla"  of  the  De  Soto  nar- 
ratives and  demands  consideration.  The  interior  tribes  used  the  '4" 
and  "r''  sounds  interchangeably.^^  The  pronunciation  of  ^'Xuala"  of 
the  Spaniards  would  become  ^'Huara"  or  ^^Huarrie"  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  Saura  gave  their  name  to  the  mountains  fifty  miles  north 
near  which  they  were  found  later,  also  to  the  town  Clieraw,  South 
Carolina,  their  last  settlement,  and  it  is  not  out  of  reason  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Trading  Ford  on  the  Yadkin  this  strong  tribe  that 
possessed  the  territory  should  have  left  their  name.  Hence  the  name 
Uwharrie  may  be,  after  all  the  Xuala  of  the  Spaniards,  possibly 
transferred  by  the  Saura  through  a  previous  migTation  from  the 
southwestern  hills  of  the  Piedmont  region  where  De  Soto  is  thought 
to  have  discovered  them  in   1540. 

Lederer's  stay  among  the  Saura  was  brief,  according  to  his 
testimony : 

These  Indians  are  so  indiscreetly  fond  of  their  children,  that  they 
will  not  chastise  them  for  any  mischief  or  insolence.  A  little  boy  had 
shot  an  arrow  thorow  my  body,  had  I  not  reconciled  him  to  me  with 
gifts :  and  all  this  anger  was,  because  I  spurred  my  horse  out  of  another 
arrows  way  which  he  directed  at  him.  This  caused  such  a  mutiny 
amongst  the  youth  of  the  town,  that  the  seniors  taking  my  horse  and 
self  into  protection,  had  much  ado  (and  that  by  intreaties  and  prayers, 
not  commands)  to  appease  them. 

Since  the  Indians  for  certain  reasons  feared  to  exercise  parental 
restraint,  thus  was  narrowly  averted  another  Trading  Ford  tragedy. 
Lederer  left  hastily,  probably  without  ascertaining  careful  direction, 
and  with  his  companion  Jackzetavon  continued  the  trail. 

^'From  Sara  I  kept  a  south-southwest  course  until  the  five  and 
twentieth  of  June,  and  then  I  reached  Wisacky."  This  three  days' 
march  was  rough  and  troublesome.  Lederer  evidently  took  the  trail 
that  branched  from  the  Trading  Path  more  directly  to  the  Waxhaw 
Indians  near  the  southern  border  of  the  State,  his  course  running 
near  the  site  of  the  present  town  called  Indian  Trail  in  Union 
County.  The  following  day  he  proceeded  to  the  ^'Usherycs"  or 
Catawbas.   Much  interesting  information  is  recorded  of  these  Indians, 


«» Fries.  A.  L.    Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  433;  II,  833. 
»•  Mooney,  James.    Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  p.  67. 
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some  of  it  evidently  having  been  received  with  great  credulity  or 
stated  with  exaggeration,  but  most  of  it  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  this  powerful  tribe. 

Lederer  did  not  care  to  retrace  his  journey  over  the  Trading  Path ; 
he  feared  to  make  the  circuit  by  way  of  the  northwest  on  account  of 
the  Cherokees  who  overran  that  territory ;  he  decided  upon  an  eastern 
route.  His  return  may  be  traced  with  little  difficulty  by  anyone 
familiar  with  the  sand  hills  and  pine  barrens  of  eastern  Carolina 
and  with  the  former  location  of  the  Tuskarora  Indians. 


LETTERS  OF  ROMULUS  M.  SAUNDERS  TO 
BARTLETT  YANCY,  182M828 

Edited  by  A.  R.  Newsome 
Introduction 

In  North  Carolina,  a  diversity  of  climate,  soil  and  topogi*apliy  pro- 
duced a  diversity  in  economic  development,  needs  and  interests  which 
in  turn  produced  political  conflict  in  the  period  after  1815.  The 
disintegration  of  the  Repuhlican  party  and  the  rise  of  sectionalism 
and  partisanship  were  hastened  by  the  panic  of  1819  which  caused 
each  community  to  guard  more  zealously  its  local  self-interest.  The 
crescendo  of  political  conflict  came  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1824  when  an  insurgent  movement  centering  in  the  undeveloped 
w^estern  and  extreme  eastern  sections,  aided  by  the  emotional  appeal 
of  Andrew  Jackson's  personality  and  military  career,  excited  suffi- 
cient popular  interest  and  resentment  to  defeat  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  the  regTilar  nominee  supported  by  the  prominent  party 
leaders  of  the  Middle  East,  accustomed  for  years  to  political  control 
of  the  State. 

The  election  of  1824,  which  turned  more  on  public  issues  than 
personalities,  was  a  political  revolution  of  marked  significance  in 
North  Carolina.  The  successful  revolt  from  Virginia  leadership 
quickened  state  pride  and  public  morale.  Unprecedented  popular 
interest  and  participation,  the  rebuke  to  the  state  political  machine, 
and  the  revolt  against  caucus  nomination  were  indicative  of  a  de- 
termination of  the  people  to  control  the  government.  Viewed  broadly, 
it  was  a  revolt  of  the  western  and  Sound  sections,  which  were 
economically  backward  and  in  need  of  a  constructive  governmental 
program,  against  the  political  dominance  of  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  prosperous  Middle  East,  whose  interests  made  it  the 
champion  of  governmental  inactivity. 

Superficial  party  harmony  was  restored  in  the  State  after  1825. 
The  western  and  Sound  regions  continued  loyal  to  Jackson;  and  the 
IMiddle  East,  now  that  Crawford  was  eliminated  from  politics,  pre- 
ferred Jackson  to  Adams.  Jackson  was  a  native  southerner;  and, 
though  an  exi)onent  of  western  interests  and  democracy,  he  was 
identified  with  the  Southwest,  now  alreadv  bound  to  the  South  bv 

[427] 
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ties  of  blood  and  a  common  interest  in  negro  slavery  as  an  economic 
and  social  institution.  Moreover,  cotton  production  and  the  westward 
movement  were  rapidly  southernizing  the  Southwest.  In  addition, 
Jackson's  constitutional  views,  though  not  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  the  plantation  Middle  East,  were  nevertheless  preferable  to  those 
of  Adams  and  might  be  modified  by  his  large  southern  support. 

Of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  in  1824,  Senator 
Nathaniel  Macon  supported  Crawford,  and  ten  of  the  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives cast  the  vote  of  the  State  for  him  in  the  House  election 
of  1825.  Some  of  these  congressmen  were  in  constant  correspondence 
with  political  leaders  in  the.  State  during  the  1820's,  and  there  is 
available  in  published  and  unpublished  form  a  considerable  quantity 
of  correspondence  which  throws  light  on  state  and  national  politics 
of  the  period.^ 

To  the  political  correspondence  of  the  1820's  already  in  print  is 
now  added  the  collection  of  twenty-five  letters  of  Romulus  M. 
Saunders,  a  Crawford  leader  in  the  North  Carolina  delegation  in 
Congress,  to  Bartlett  Yancy,  speaker  of  the  state  Senate  and  leader 
of  the  Crawford  following  in  the  State.  The  entire  collection  is  in 
the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission — in  the 
Walter  Clark  MSS.,  1783-1913,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  of 
January  20,  1824,  which  is  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Series  One, 
1755-1912. 

Bartlett  Yancy,  to  whom  the  letters  were  written,  was  the  youngest 
of  ten  children  of  Bartlett  and  Nancy  Graves  Yancy  of  Caswell 
County.  He  was  born,  February  19,  1785,  about  six  miles  south  of 
the  county  seat,  later  named  Yanceyville  in  his  honor.  After  a 
scanty  education  in  a  local  school,  in  which  he  then  taught  for  a  short 
time,    he    attended    the    University    of    North    Carolina,    1804-06, 

ilraportant  North  Carolina  correspondence  relating  to  state  and  national  politics  in  the  1820's  is 
in  the  following  manuscript  collections  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission:  John  H. 
Bryan  Papers,  1773-1906;  Walter  Clark  Manuscripts,  1783-1913;  Nathaniel  Macon  Papers,  1804-1837; 
Mangum  MSS.,  1809-1861  (copies  of  originals  in  the  Library  of  Congress);  Miscellaneous  Papers, 
Series  One,  1755-1912;  Archibald  DeBow  Murphey  Papers,  1797-1830;  and  William  Polk  MSS.,  1758- 
1834  (copies  of  originals  in  the  Library  of  Congress).  Published  letters  are  in  K.  P.  Battle,  "Letters 
of  Nathaniel  Macon,  John  Steele,  and  William  Barry  Grove,  with  Sketches  and  Notes,"  James  Sprunt 
Historical  Monographs,  No.  3;  W^  K.  Boyd,  "Letters  of  Nathaniel  Macon  to  Judge  Charles  Tait,"  An 
Annual  Publication  of  Historical  Papers  (Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C), 
Series  VIII,  3-5;  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  "Letters  to  Bartlett  Yancey,"  The  James  Sprunt  Historical 
Publications,  X,  no.  2,  25-76  (34  letters,  among  which  are  3  from  Saunders  to  Yancy — December  20, 
1822,  December  17,  1823  and  January  20,  1827);  Edwin  Mood  Wilson,  "The  Congressional  Career  of 
Nathaniel  Macon,  Followed  by  Letters  of  Mr.  Macon  and  Wilhe  P.  Mangum,  with  Notes  by  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  LL.D.,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Monographs,  no.  2  (25  letters  from  Macon  to  Yancy);  J.  G. 
deR.  Hamilton,  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  4  vols. ;  W.  H.  Hoyt,  The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey, 
2  vols.;  A.  R.  Newsome,  "Correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  George  McDuffie  and  Charles  Fisher, 
Relating  to  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1824,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  VII,  477-504. 

The  editor  found  the  above-cited  correspondence  very  useful  in  the  preparation  of  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  "The  Presidential  Election  of  1824  in  North  Carohna"  (University  of  Michigan,  1929), 
which  he  is  now  engaged  in  expanding  into  a  larger  study. 
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studied  law  under  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  his  native  county.  On  December  8,  1808,  he  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Nancy  Graves.  His  magnetic  personality,  eloquence, 
power  in  debate,  robust  common  sense,  and  capacity  for  friendship 
brought  quick  prosperity  and  success  in  law  and  politics.  He  was  the 
popular  representative  of  his  district  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1813-17,  where  he  achieved  a  creditable  record,  obtained  membership 
on  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  of  claims,  and  formed  friendships  with  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  other  political  leaders.  His  relations  with  Nathaniel  Macon  were 
particularly  close  and  cordial,  though  Yancy  was  far  more  liberal 
and  progressive  than  the  senior  senator  who  was  an  extreme  strict 
constructionist.  In  1817  Yancy  entered  the  state  Senate  of  which 
he  was  speaker  for  eleven  consecutive  terms.  He  exerted  his  in- 
fluence for  the  establishment  of  the  state  supreme  court,  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  treasury  department,  the  promotion  of  internal  im- 
provements, the  creation  of  the  first  state  fund  for  public  education, 
and  the  reform  of  the  state  constitution.  Yancy  carried  on  a  volum- 
inous correspondence  with  political  leaders  in  the  State  and  at 
Washing-ton.  In  1824  he  was  a  prominent  Crawford  leader,  being  a 
member  and  apparently  the  director  of  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence selected  by  the  legislative  caucus  which  nominated  a  Crawford 
electoral  ticket  on  December  23,  1823.^  In  1817  Yancy  had  declined 
reelection  to  Congress,  and  in  1818  he  declined  a  superior  court 
judgeship  and  in  1826  an  appointment  as  minister  to  Peru.  He  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1822.  On  Aug-ust  30,  1828  death  cut  short  his  distinguished  and 
promising  career.^ 

Romulus  -Mitchell  Saunders,  author  of  the  twenty-five  letters  to 
Yancy,  was  born  in  Caswell  County,  March  3,  1791.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  and  Hannah  Mitchell  Saunders.  He  was  educated 
in  local  academies  and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1809-11. 
After  stiulviu":  law  under  Huiih  Lawson  White  of  Tennessee,  he 

«  Rnleifjh  Rcai^ter,  December  26,  1823;  The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  X,  no.  2,  47. 

•  Yancy 's  career  is  sketched  in  (i.  A.  Anderson,  "nartlett  Yancey,"  The  J<nncx  Sprunt  Hii^torical 
pHhlicationx,  X,  no.  2,  7-14;  J.  G.  d«'R.  Hamilton,  "The  I'olitical  and  Profesoional  Career  of  Hartlett 
Yancey,"  ibid.,  17-21;  J.  G.  deU.  Hamilton,  "Hartlett  Yancey,"  S.  A.  Ashe,  liioffraphical  History  of 
North  Carolina,  VII,  .503-.')09.  In  nearly  all  secondary  works,  the  spelling  of  the  nanie  is  "Yancey." 
"Yancey"  and  "Yancy"  were  both  used  at  various  times  by  Sauiulers  and  other  conteinporaric*. 
An  examination  of  the  nuinuscript  laws  signed  by  Yancy  while  he  was  speaker  of  the  S<Miate,  1817- 
1827,  shows  that  he  usually  spelled  it  "Yancy,"  thouKh  in  the  earlier  years  he  occasionally  inserted 
the  "e."    The  editor  prefers  the  form  ino.st  used  by  Yancy  himself. 
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began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  county  in  1812.  He  was 
twice  married — to  Rebecca  Peine  Carter,  December  22,  1812,  and 
to  Anna  Heyes  Johnson,  daughter  of  Judge  William  Johnson  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  May  26,  1823.  Saunders  was 
popular,  capable,  and  a  zealous  and  successful  seeker  after  public 
office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Caswell 
County,  1815,  1818,  1819,  and  1820  (speaker  in  1819  and  1820) 
and  from  Wake  County,  1850  and  1852;  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate,  1816 ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1821-27, 
and  1841-45;  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina,  1828-1835;  a 
United  States  commissioner  to  settle  the  French  claims,  1833-35 ; 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  1835-40  and  1852-65;  Unsuccessful 
candidate  for  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  1840 ;  and  minister 
to  Spain,  1846-50.  In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1844, 
he  moved  the  adoption  of  the  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
nomination.  As  appears  in  his  letters  to  Yancy,  he  was  an  active 
Crawford  leader  in  the  campaign  of  1824.  He  died  at  Raleigh, 
April  21,  1867.' 

In  presenting  the  letters  of  Saunders  to  Yancy,  the  editor  has 
tried  to  make  a  faithful  reproduction. 

Letters  of  Saunders  to  Yancy 

Washington  Dec^  30^^^.  1821. 
D^Sir 

I  have  rec*^.  yrs  of  the  20^*^  instant.  I  shall  be  glad  if  your  predic- 
tions be  correct  as  respects  the  feelings  of  our  State  in  favour  of  M. 
Crawford.^  There  are  several  spoken  of  here.  But  I  have  promised  to 
write  you  on  a  private  affair.  Perkins®  has  been  in  correspondence  with 
a  young  man  here,  as  to  selling  out  his  press  &c  at  Milton.  The  young 
man  is  in  the  employ  of  Gales  &  Seaton.^  They  give  him  a  good  char- 
acter— say  he  has  saved  between  500  &  1000$  by  his  services.  He 
[illegible]  very  well  for  us.  [Illegible]  I  promised  him  therefore  to 
write  you  as  to  your  opinion.  Perkins  is  to  resign  in  his  favour  the 
Post   office   &   JSTotary   appointments — these  he   thinks  would   pay  his 

*  Saunders'  career  is  sketched  by  S.  A.  Ashe  in  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina, 
III,  386-393. 

'  William  H.  Crawford  of  Geor<;ia,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1824. 

•In  1818  John  H.  Perkins  established  The  Milton  Intelligencer,  a  weekly  republican  newspaper  at 
Milton,  Caswell  County.  The  first  issue  was  dated  July  24.  In  1822,  Benjamin  Cory  became  editor 
and  publisher  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Milton  Gazette  and  Roanoke  Advertiser.  Raleigh  Register, 
July  31,  August  7,  1818;  The  Milton  Gazette  and  Roanoke  Advertiser,  February  26,  1824  (volume  II  and 
number  96). 

'  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  son  of  Editor  Joseph  Gales  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
William  W.  Seaton,  were  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  (Washington).  Willis  G.  Briggs,  "Joseph 
Gales,  Editor  of  Raleigh's  First  Newspaper,"  The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  VII,  105-130. 
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board.  And  if  he  could  get  150  or  200  subscribers  he  would  be  willing 
to  come.  This  I  suppose  he  could  do — &  he  says  he  will  print  a  very 
neat  paper  equally  so  to  the  Salisbury — which  is  certainly  the  neatest 
in  the  State.®  As  he  is  a  young  man  &  a  very  prudent  one  I  am  not 
willing  to  lead  him  into  any  difficulties.  I  would  be  glad  therefore  for 
your  opinion. 

Nothing  now  before  Congress. 
[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  N.  C] 


Washington  Jan^^.  30^^.  1822. 
D»-  Sir. 

But  little  is  going  on  in  Congress — save  only  talk  of  which  I  was 
induced  in  the  Ratio  Bill  to  take  a  part — tho'  we  failed  in  getting 
42,000.     It  is  not  yet  finally  settled— tho'  I  fear  it  will  be  40,000.» 

The  call  on  the  President  for  the  papers  connected  with  Gen^  Jack- 
son's Flordia  disputes  occupied  a  day — &  another  day  yesterday  was 
consumed  in  debating  the  propriety  of  printing — yet  it  was  ordered — 
and  thus  we  shall  expose  to  the  world  the  "lie  direct"  which  I  under- 
stand frequently  occurs  in  both  the  Judge  &  Governors  letters.^" 

The  Bankrupt  bill  is  suspended  for  a  while  for  the  ratio.  S[ergea]nt 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  its  favour  &  A.  [SJmyth  in  reply.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  the  least  danger  of  its  passage.^^  The  Legislature  of 
Alabama  have  very  imprudently  applyed  for  annexing  a  part  of  Florida 
to  their  State — tho'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  granted.^^  I  brought  on  with 
me  a  contract  made  with  one  Chapman,  who  lives  in  Barbours  Country. 
I  once  sent  out  the  contract  by  Capt  Chiles  &  should  have  taken  steps 
for  enforcing  it — but  he  promised  Capt  Chiles  that  he  would  have  him 
in  Milton.  It  is  necessary  to  [illegible]  to  designate  the  ground — have 
a  deed  made  and  tendered.  Barbour  thinks  we  had  better  compromise 
as  it  would  be  an  action  of  ease  &  the  feelings  of  the  jury  might  be 
against  us.    But  we  could  sue  in  the  Federal  court. 

Col.  Donoho^^  writes  me,  that  Henderson  has  been  up  &  that  he 
[illegible]  on  Perkins  to  give  him  up  my  House.  I  am  glad  of  this 
both  on  his  account  &  on  mine,  as  it  may  possibly  lead  to  the  sale. 

•The  Western  Carolinian,  established  at  Salisbury  by  Samuel  Bingham  in  1820. 

•  Saunders  spoke  on  January  28.  The  act  of  March  7  provided  for  a  ratio  of  40,000.  Annals  of 
Conffreas,  17  Congress,  1  ses.sion,  814-818,  2575. 

>•  On  January  28  the  President's  njcssage,  aceon\panied  by  the  dorunients  relating  to  the  misun- 
derstanding between  Andrew  Jackson,  while  acting  an  governor  of  the  Floridas,  anil  Judge  Eligius 
Fromentin,  was  received  by  the  House.  The  following  day  they  were  ordered  printed.  AnnaU  of 
Congress,  17  Cong.,  1  sess.,  826-828. 

"  John  Sergeant  of  Penn.sylvania  spoke  on  January  21-22  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy.  Alexander  Smyth  of  Virginia  spoke  in  opposition  on  January  25.  The  bill 
was  rejected  on  March  12.    Annah  of  Congress,  17  Cong.,  1  sess.,  751-706,  792-803,  1298. 

"On  January  22,  Senator  John  VV.  Walker  of  Alabama  presented  the  resolution  of  the  Alabama 
legislature  requesting  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  West  Florida  to  Alabama.  On  March  4  he  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  secure  the  annexation  by  an  amendment  to  the  Florida  tenitorial  bill.  Antx'iU  of 
Conareioi,  17  Cong..  1  sess.,  142.  275-276. 

"  I*robably  Saunders  Donoho  or  Charles  Dixon  Donobu  of  Milton.  Alumni  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  167. 
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My  bank  debt  gives  me  so  much  uneasiness  that  I  am  resolved  on  my 
return,  if  I  can  to  sell  my  river  land.  I  wish  you  would  bring  your  mind 
to  consent  to  buy  both  my  Land  &  House. 

I  am  not  in  as  good  health  as  I  have  been. 
[Addressed:  Caswell  Court  House,  ]^.  C] 


Washington  April  3""^.  1822. 
D^  Sir, 

I  have  rec^.  yours  from  Person  Co^.  House.  I  am  apprised  that 
your  Courts  now  press  upon  you  &  I  therefore  write  you  this  week  lest 
you  may  be  from  home  for  sometime.  The  attention  of  Congress  is 
now  engaged  on  appropriations,  which  as  you  know  tho'  important,  is  a 
dull  business.  I  enclosed  to  you  the  report  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Crawford 
&  Thomas.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  M^.  M^Lane  of  Delaware — it  com- 
pletely cao'hs  M^.  Cook — the  little  serpent  wreathed  &  twisted  in  its 
perusal — it  is  a  statement  of  facts  &  reasoning  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  M''.  Crawford.^* 

I  concur  with  you  in  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  with  which  many 
calls  are  made  of  the  different  departments.  And  tho  there  is  much  of 
talent  in  the  present  Congress,  there  is  also  much  of  faction — all  the 
high  sounds  about  reform  and  inquiry  is  likely  to  evaporate  in  smoke. 

There  has  been  much  difference  between  the  Senate  &  Pre^.  on  the 
army  appointments — those  of  an  irregular  character  were  rejected — 
our  friend  H.  Atkinson  escaped  narrowly.^^  The  fact  is  that  M**. 
Monroe  has  not  the  confidence  of  Congress. 

There  are  many  persons  talked  of  as  Ministers  &^.  to  South  America. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  prudent  selections  will  be  made.  M''.  Poinsett^^  of 
S.  C.  one  of  the  persons  named  in  his  speech  lost  much  in  the  estimation 
of  his  friends — he  has  much  of  the  Jew  in  appearance  &  I  think  in 
character.  But  we  will  talk  over  these  thinks  when  we  meet.  You  will 
endeavour  to  get  my  Court  business  along  next  week  as  well  as  you  can. 
I  shall  have  to  be  at  home  by  the  Sup^.  Court  though  very  doubtful  as  to 
the  rise  of  Congress. 


'*  On  January  3,  Daniel  P.  Cook  of  Illinois  introduced  in  the  House  a  resolution  directing  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treajury  William  H.  Crawford  to  report  full  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land  ofRces 
of  the  United  States  had  been  examined.  In  1821,  United  States  Senator  Jesse  B.  Thomas  of  Illinois 
had  examined  the  offices  in  several  western  states.  Representative  Louis  McLane  of  Delaware  reported 
on  March  29  for  the  select  committee,  to  which  Crawford's  communications  had  been  referred,  that 
the  examination  by  Thomas  was  not  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  report  was  a  defense  of 
Crawford.  Cook  reported  that  the  committee  was  not  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  the  report  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  condemning  the  public  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  an  executive  officer  of  the  United  States.  A7inals  of  Congress,  17  Cong.,  1  seas., 
620-622,  1407-1415. 

>^  The  Senate  refused  to  consent  to  some  of  the  army  appointments  submitted  by  the  President 
on  January  22.  Henry  Atkinson  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  infantry  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier  general.    Annals  of  Congress,  17  Cong..  1  sess.,  470-510. 

'•Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina,  who  had  investigated  conditions 
in  South  America  in  1809  fo/  President  Madison.  He  declined  Monroe's  offer  of  Commissioner  to 
South  America.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927  (hereafter  cited  as  B.  D.  C). 
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I  thank  you  for  the  information  you  gave  me  as  to  the  disposition  of 
D*".  Sonland.  I  discovered  his  wish  to  purchase  from  his  letters — tho' 
we  have  agreed  on  nothing.  I  have  held  out  to  him  no  other  idea  of  my 
taking  less  than  $4000  for  my  House.  The  affair  is  suspended  until 
my  return.  As  regards  the  settled  with  Bouldin  I  shall  do  whatever  is 
thought  best  by  you  &  the  rest  of  the  company.  Tho  printer  has  gone 
on.  He  will  apply  to  us  for  the  appo^  of  No.  public  which  Perkins  is 
to  resign  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Macon^^  returns  his  respects  but  directs  me  to  say  in  Italicks — 
That  you  are  a  triflincf  fellow — in  not  writing  to  him  in  return  to  what 
he  has  written  &  sent  under  the  cover  of  his  frank. 

I   am   extremely  solicitous   to  get   off — tho'   appearances   are  much 
against  an  adjournment.    My  respects  to  Mrs.  Yancy. 
[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  N.  C] 


Washington  Nov'".  30^^.  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  reached  this  on  Wednesday  last,  and  found  but  few  members  on  the 
Hill — though  they  have  been  hourly  arriving  since.  I  have  been  enabled 
as  yet  to  collect  but  little  that  can  interest  you.  I  avail  myself  of  a 
leasure  hour  of  giving  you  what  I  have.  I  came  in  company  with 
Judge  Smith^^  of  S.  C.  &  Gen^  Thompson^^  of  Georgia.  The  Judge  is 
fearful  he  is  to  be  beaten,  as  strong  exertions  have  been  made  against 
him  &  he  has  been  too  much  indisposed  to  do  anything.  The  Calhoun 
party  he  says,  are  urging  M'".  Crawford's  opposition  to  the  Navy  with 
some  success,  though  he  thinks  he  has  many  friends  in  S.  Carolina,  if 
not  a  majority.  Gen^  Thompson  represents  the  question  as  settled  in 
Georgia,  as  Clark^*^  is  completely  prostrate.  I  think  Calhoun^^  is  fast 
on  the  decline;  though  his  paper^'^  still  keeps  up  his  name.  I  presume 
he  will  go  to  France  or  to  some  other  court,  after  he  finds  the  question  is 
settled.  It  is  said  Clay^^  &  his  friends  are  active  in  the  West  &  some- 
what successful — he  will  calculate  much  on  his  own  exertions  in  the 
next  Congress.    The  opinion  however  is  pretty  general  that  the  contest 

"  Nathaniel  Macon,  1757-1837,  foremost  figure  in  North  Carolina  politics  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  W.  E.  Dodd,  Life 
of  Nathaniel  Macon. 

"  William  Smith,  a  United  States  senator  from  South  Carolina,  a  strong  supporter  of  Crawford 
for  the  presidency,  and  leader  of  the  anti-Calhoun  party  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  defeated  for 
re-election.    W.  M.  Meigs,  The  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  I,  27i  el  seq.,  'Sib. 

>*  Wiley  Thompson,  major-genoral  of  the  fourth  division  of  Georgia  militia,  1817-24,  and  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1821-33.     B.  D.  C. 

«''  John  Clark,  governor  of  Georgia  and  head  of  the  Clark  party  which  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Crawford-Troup  party.  U.  B.  Phillips,  "Georgia  and  State  Rights,"  Avierican  Historical  Associa- 
tion Report,  1901,  II. 

«'  John  C.  Calhoun,  distinguished  South  Carolinian,  secretary  of  war,  and  a  prominent  presi- 
dential candidate  early  in  the  campaign  of  1824. 

"Calhoun's  friends  established  the  Washington  Republican  in  August,  1822,  to  combat  the  City 
Gazette,  which  was  the  Crawford  organ.  T.  L.  McKenney,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  war  office 
under  Calhoun,  was  editor.    W.  M.  Meigs,  The  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  I,  293-294. 

•»  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  who  had  been  speaker  of  the  House,  1811-14  and  1815-20,  and  was  now 
a  prominent  presidential  candidate. 
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is  to  be  more  Adams  &  Crawford.    New  York  is  at  present  decidedly  for 
the  latter — of  whose  success  I  begin  to  feel  more  confident. 

M^.  Randolph  is  here — ^his  health  is  somewhat  improved — though  he 
is  still  depressed — he  does  not  talk  much  of  his  trip^*  only  to  his  mess — 
he  represents  England  as  in  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm,  the  people  as 
happy  as  they  can  be  under  as  expensive  a  government  as  they  have — 
that  four  fifths  of  the  intelligent,  indep  [end]  ent  part  are  unfriendly 
to  the  existing  state  of  things.  I  expect  his  views  are  upon  the  whole 
correct. 

I  see  that  Gov.  Homes^^  is  for  converting  the  Legislature  into  an 
agricultural  Society  for  awarding  premiums  &c.  Men  in  power  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  peoples  money  is  intended  to  be  expended  in  such 
way  as  their  own  distempered  fancy  may  suggest.  But  as  he  is  such  a 
warm  advocate  for  improving  our  consti  [tu]  tion^^  he  has  my  thanks. 
I  regret  much  to  hear  that  you  are  likely  to  have  such  a  schism  on  a 
subject,  on  which  it  is  important  to  be  united.  I  yet  hope  that  Branch 
will  find  out  that  he  has  no  possible  chance  &  will  not  interfeare.  Your 
friends  here  feel  much  solicitude  on  the  subject.  I  trust  you  will  not 
disappoint  them — it  may  be  unpleasant  to  contend  for  any  appointment, 
yet  these  thinks  have  sometimes  to  be  done.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  how 
the  thing  progresses. ^^  We  are  to  have  30  or  40  candidates  for  the 
clerks  place — such  scrambling  for  office  indicates  rather  an  unprosperous 
state  of  things.  I  am  glad  there  is  no  candidate  from  I^.  Carolina,  as 
most  of  the  other  States  have  one  or  more. 

I  can  anticipate  nothing  verry  interesting  from  the  President.  Write 
at  every  leasure.  I  send  the  Wash.  Gazette^®  as  a  sample  of  the  war- 
fare that  is  going  on  between  the  press  &  the  Republican  alias  war  de- 
partment paper.^^  In  good  health.  My  friendship  to  your  brother^^ 
&  Gen^  Graves.^^    I  will  write  them  shortly. 

In  good  health. 


**  John  Randolph,  brilliant  and  eccentric  Virginia  member  of  the  House,  had  just  returned  from 
his  first  trip  to  England,  where  he  received  marked  attention  from  the  nobility  and  press.  W.  C 
Bruce,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  1773-1833,  I,  462-472. 

»°  Gabriel  Holmes,  1769-1829,  of  Sampson  County,  was  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1821-24,  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1825-29.  In  his  message  of  November  20  to  the  General 
Assembly,  he  urged  the  stimulation  of  agriculture  by  the  offering  of  premiums.  An  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  15,000  per  year  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  federal 
numbers.  Local  agricultural  societies  were  entitled  to  receive  from  this  fund  sums  equal  to  their  own 
voluntary  subscriptions,  provided  the  amounts  did  not  exceed  the  apportionment  for  the  respective 
counties.  B.  D.  C.;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  November  20,  1822;  Laws  o'  North  Carolina, 
1822,  ch.  18. 

»•  The  long  campaign  of  the  west  for  constitutional  reform,  establishing  a  more  equitable  system 
of  representation,  was  not  successful  until  1835. 

*'  There  was  a  keen  contest  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1822  over  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Montfort  Stokes,  whose  term  in  ihe  United  States  Senate  would  expire  in  March,  1823.  Stokes,  Bart- 
lett  Yancy,  and  John  Branch  were  placed  in  nomination.  After  several  ballots,  Yancy's  name  was 
withdrawn  and  John  Branch  was  elected.   Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  December  9-12,  14,  1822. 

»» The  City  Gazette,  Crawford's  organ. 

"  The  Washington  Republican,  Calhoun's  organ. 

»»  James  Yancy  of  Caswell  County.  G.  A.  Anderson,  "Bartlett  Yancey,"  The  James  Sprunt  His- 
torical Publications,  X,  no.  2,  10. 

•'  John  Graves  of  Caswell  County,  the  father-in-law  of  Yancy. 
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Washington  City  Dec^  4^*^.  1823. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  27^^  ult.  I  wrote  you  on  the  2"*^ 
ins^.  explaining  the  true  grounds  of  the  vote  for  Speaker — attempts  are 
making  as  you  will  see  to  impose  upon  tho  public  the  belief  that  Bar- 
bour's vote  is  indication  of  M*".  Crawford's  strength  in  the  H.  of  Rep- 
resentatives, such  is  far  from  being  the  fact — as  Clay  had  a  high  char- 
acter as  a  Speaker,  and  Barbour  very  little  popularity.''-  You  ask  me 
the  state  of  politics  "between  M'".  Crawford  and  Clays  friends  and  how 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  are"  on  the  Presidency?  In  answer- 
ing your  inquiries  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decieve  you  by  a  "varnished 
tale,"  but  give  you  such  an  account  as  you  may  rely  on  as  substantially 
correct,  as  my  information  has  been  received  from  the  best  source.  I  am 
fully  authorised  to  say  then  that  there  are  the  best  feelings  between  the 
friends  of  M*".  Clay  and  those  of  M*".  Crawford — they  are  both  looked 
upon  as  democratic  candidates,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions  the 
friends  of  either  will  yeald  cheerfully  and  support  the  one  who  may  be 
deemed  the  strongest  by  the  republican  party.  This  I  have  from  some 
of  M'*.  Clay's  leading  friends  and  I  know  such  to  be  the  sentiments  of 
M''.  Crawfords.  M*".  Clay  will  no  doubt  gain  some  supporters  by  his 
management  in  the  House,  but  I  cannot  think  it  possible  for  him  to 
gain  any  thing  like  a  majority  of  the  republican  party.  His  friends 
say  (and  they  are  believed  to  speak  his  sentiments)  that  they  will 
neither  seek  or  shrink  from  a  Ca[ujcus.  The  Paper  just  established 
here  in  his  favour,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  M'".  Crawford.  I  think 
then  you  may  calculate  on  a  union  of  these  parties  in  favor  of  the 
strongest,  for  although  there  is  no  understanding  to  this  effect,  yet,  the 
friends  of  each  being  republicans,  it  is  with  them  a  maxim  to  yeald  to 
the  majority,  and  a  paramount  consideration  to  have  a  republican  ad- 
ministration. As  to  the  state  of  New  York,  the  following  statement  of 
[torn]  a  source  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit.  At  the  late  action  eight 
Senators  were  elected — of  whom  si-.v  were  republicans  regularly  nomi- 
nated, one  Federalist,  and  one  opposition  candidate,  who  opposoil  the 
regular  nomination.  Of  tlie  Senate  composed  of  thirty  two  members, 
there  is  not  the  least  question  (says  my  informant)  //<,«/  a  decided  iiui>- 
jority  are  for  M^.  Crawfon-d.  In  the  assembly  there  are  128  members. 
In  every  County  in  the  State  the  Republicans  (before  the  late  elections) 
made  their  nominations  in  the  usual  way,  by  delegates  from  each  Town 
in  the  County.  These  nominations  were  composed  of  uniform  republi- 
cans, without  inquiry  as  to  who  they  would  su])port  for  President,  re- 
quiring only  that  they  should  be  friendly  to  the  Caucus  system  in  all 
its  parts.  In  8  out  of  54  counties  the  Ticket  thus  nominated  was  elected 
without  opposition.  These  were  strong  democratic  counties  in  which 
opposition    would    have   be^^i    unavailing.      In    all    the    other   counties 

•*  Henry  Clay  received  130  votes  for  speukor  ami  Tliilip  P.  Harbour  of  N'irKinia,  42.  Annala  qf 
Congress,  18  Cong.,  1  eeffH.,  795. 
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spirited  opposition  was  made  in  some  instances  by  old  Federalists,  in 
some  [torn],  and  in  others  hj  mixtures  of  factionists  of  every  discrip- 
tion.  In  every  instance  the  regular  Ticket  was  called  the  ''Crawford 
Ticket,  by  those  opposed,  and  the  opposition  in  almost  every  instance  the 
"Adams  Ticket."  And  to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  the  people  the  more 
successfully  the  tickets  were  headed  ''Crawford  &  Slavery"  ''Adams'  and 
Liberty/'  Of  the  regular  ticket,  ninety  three  or  four  and  of  the  opposi- 
tion thirty  four  or  five  succeeded.  Several  of  the  first  class  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  for  M^.  Crawford,  some  for  M^.  Adams^^  and  some  for 
M^.  Clay.  If  there  is  one  (says  my  informant)  for  M^.  Calhoun,  he  is 
not  apprised  of  it — and  that  a  very  large  majority  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  are  in  favor  of  and  will  support  a  caucus  nomination  at 
Washington,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  I  hear  also  that  the  next 
Legislature  which  meets  in  [ Janu]  ary,  will  if  it  will  be  thought  advisa- 
ble, pass  the  same  or  similar  resolutions  to  those  adopted  at  the  last 
Legislature,  which  as  you  will  recollect  recommended  to  their  Delegates 
in  Congress  to  attend  a  Caucus  and  pledge  themselves  to  support  the 
successful  p[artie?]s.^* 

As  regards  Pennsylvania,  my  information  is  not  so  minute,  but  is 
equally  to  be  relied  on.  The  late  election  for  Governor  in  that  State, 
was  considered  a  fair  trial  between  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Feder- 
alist, with  the  addition  of  those  who  are  ready  to  join  any  opposition. 
In  this  contest  you  know  Shultz^^  the  republican  candidate  prevailed 
by  a  very  large  majority.  In  that  State  the  Governor  has  such  patron- 
age as  to  controul  in  a  great  measure  the  politics  of  the  State  for  his 
term  of  service,  which  is  four  years.  The  new  Governor  is  now  about 
forming  his  administration,  and  I  learn  from  a  correct  source,  that 
several  of  M^.  Crawford's  warm  friends  will  be  appointed,  and  in  no  in- 
stance will  a  single  appointment  be  conferred,  unless  upon  those  who  are 
known  to  be  republicans  and  in  favour  of  supporting  as  President,  who- 
ever shall  receive  the  caucus  vote.  In  the  State  all  the  candidates  have 
friends  but  no  one  need  to  contend  with  any  hope  of  success  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  regularly  nominated  candidate.^® 

"  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  state,  was  the  only  northern  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  1824. 

»♦  The  election  of  1823  in  New  York  was  claimed  variouslj'  as  a  Crawford,  Calhoun  and  Adams 
victory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  voters  did  not  geneially  question  the  candidates  on  their  presidential 
preferences.  The  legislative  resolution  of  1823,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Senator  Van  Buren, 
commended  presidential  nomination  by  Congressional  caucus  as  the  best  method. 

In  New  York  there  was  strong  popular  feeling  against  caucus  nomination  and  against  the  Albany 
Regency  which,  in  the  interest  of  Crawford,  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  state  law  which  provided  for 
the  choice  of  presidential  electors  by  the  legislature.  There  sprang  up  a  People's  party  which  sought 
to  transfer  the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people  and  to  overthrow  the  New  York  political  machine. 
The  Regency  leadeis  were  successful  in  preventing  a  change  in  the  electoral  law.  In  the  legislature 
which  chose  electors,  the  contest  was  between  Crawford,  Adams,  and  Clay.  An  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  Clay  and  Adams  followers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  25  electors  for  Adams,  7  for  Clay,  and 
4  for  Crawford.  In  the  electoral  college,  the  New  York  vote  was  26  for  Adams,  5  for  Crawford,  4  for 
Clay  and  1  for  .Jackson.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  "The  Campaign  of  1824  in  New  York,"  American  His- 
torical Association  Report,  1904,  177-201. 

•'  John  Andrew  Schulzc  was  elected  governor  in  1823  over  Andrew  Gregg  by  a  majority  of  25,000. 
H.  M.  Jenkins,  Pennsylvania,  Colonial  and  Federal,  II,  231. 

"Calhoun's  record  as  a  friend  of  tariff  and  internal  improvements  made  him  an  early  favorite  in 
Pennsylvania.  Vj\ii  a  widespread  popular  movement  for  Jaclcson  resulted  in  the  nomination  by  the 
state  convention  nt  Harrisburg  on  March  4,  1824,  of  Jackson  for  president  and  Calhoun  for  vice 
president.  Pennsylvania's  action  destroyed  the  presidential  chances  of  Calhoun,  who  then  became 
the  leading  candidate  for  vice  president.    The  Jackson-Calhoun  ticket  received  the  twenty-eight 
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In  Ohio,  I  am  told  Clay,  Adams  and  DeWit  Clinton,  should  he  be  a 
candidate,  are  the  strongest,  that  Crawford  and  Calhoun  both  have  many 
friends.  I  will  however  endeavour  to  get  a  circumstantial  account  and 
advise  you  of  it  hereafter.^^  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  also 
just  met.  From  thence  I  learn  that  the  Republicans  met  as  usual  in 
caucus  for  designating  their  Speaker — that  several  who  attended  this 
meeting  seceded,  but  41  members,  being  a  majority  of  the  Legislature, 
remained  firm,  nominated  their  man  and  carried  him  triumphantly 
through.  And  what  renders  this  victory  the  more  signal  is  that  the 
man  who  would  most  likely  have  been  elected,  had  he  adhered  to  the 
old  system,  received  on  the  last  balloting  only  nine  votes.  Maryland 
therefore  from  this  test  is  to  be  considered  in  favour  of  a  regular  nomi- 
nation.^® 

You  will  now  ask  me,  what  are  the  prospects  of  a  Caucus?  I  answer 
as  yet  I  can  give  you  no  conclusive  answer. 

I  think  however,  there  is  but  little  doubt  of  a  majority  of  the  repub- 
licans in  Congress  being  in  favour  of  such  a  measure.  The  friends  of 
M*".  Calhoun  are  opposed  to  it,  as  they  well  know  he  stands  not  the 
least  chance  with  republicans,  yet  they  dare  not  condemn  it,  as  he 
himself  has  attended  a  caucus  on  the  nomination  of  M"'.  Monroe. ^^  The 
friends  of  M*".  Adams  are  opposed  to  it,  yet  they  are  placed  in  the  same 
dilemma,  as  M'*.  Adams  also  attended  a  Caucus  on  the  nomination  of 
M''.  Madison. *°  What  then  you  will  ask  is  to  prevent  it?  IN'othing  but 
the  fear  of  those  who  dread  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  this  touch- 
stone of  their  republicanism  and  from  the  faint  hope  they  have  of 
dividing  and  conquering  through  combinations,  promises  and  advan- 
tageous contracts. 

With  the  facts  which  I  have  given  you,  is  it  possible  that  our  Legis- 
lature will  suffer  themselves  so  far  to  be  duped  as  to  abandon  that 
policy  which  has  heretofore  given  success  to  the  republican  party.  I 
trust  not.  I  call  upon  the  republicans  to  stand  firm  to  their  post — let 
not  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  lead  them  astray — but  let  their 
motto  be  our  Country  &  republicanism. 

Washington  Dec'".  7'^.  1823 
D"^  Sir— 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  2  ins^  I  have  written  you  twice  within 
the  week  past  from  which  you  will  learn  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  state  of  things  in  New  York  &  Pennsylvania — our  friends 

elootoral  votes  of  Pennsylvania.  J.  S.  Basaett,  Thti  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  I,  331-335;  Herman  Hail- 
perin.  " Pro-Jar ksoii  S(Mitinient  in  Pennsylvania,  1820-1828,"  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  liioffraphi/,  L,  193  et  sef/. 

•'  Adunis,  Clay  and  DcWitt  Clinton  of  New  York  were  the  leadine  candidates  in  the  early  (^hio 
oampaign.  In  1824,  the  eainpaicn  was  limited  to  Adams,  Clay  and  Jaekson;  and  the  final  popular 
vote  was  Clay,  19,2.'>5,  Jaekson,  18,480,  and  Adams,  12,280.  K.  H.  Hosehoom,  "Ohio  in  the  Presudential 
Election  of  1821,"  Ohio  Archolooicnl  and  Ilisturical  Society  Publications,  XXVI,  153-224. 

•'  In  the  election  Crawford  received  only  3,3(>4  votes  in  Maryland  as  compared  to  14,632  for  Adams 
and  14,523  for  Jackson.    Iv  Stanwood,  .4  History  of  the  Presidency,  I,  136. 

"Calhoun  attended  the  caucuses  of  1812  and  1816.    \V.  M.  Meins,  op.  cit.,  I,  299. 

"  Adams  attended  the  Republican  caucus  of  1808.     E.  Channing,  Jefferaonian  Syatem,  222. 
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entertain  no  doubt  of  these  States  provided  we  can  liave  a  caucus.  I 
fear  we  are  to  experience  mucli  difficulty  in  getting  a,  caucus.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  Crawford  has  a  decided  majority,  if  they  would  attend. 
M''.  Macon  refuses  upon  principle — write  him  as  he  has  half  way  come 
over.  Yance  is  against  us.  Culpepper  I  suppose  will  not  go  into  a 
caucus.  Branch  says  he  cares  for  none  of  them — that  Clay  is  a  dis- 
organizer  and  none  of  them  Republicans — ^he  means  to  hold  aloof  and 
slip  ahead  when  the  thing  is  settled.  Conner  says  his  constituents  are 
against  a  caucus.  I  think  he  may  be  brought  over,  tho'  he  is  very 
mulish.*^ 

If  we  fail  in  a  caucus  all's  done — for  if  the  election  comes  to  the 
House,  Crawford  has  no  chance,  and  Monroe  is  dead  against  him,  as 
you  will  see  from  his  Message.*^  Cheves*^  is  against  him — tho'  Galla- 
tin** is  for  him — the  former  has  no  weight  the  latter  a  great  deal — do 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  practicable  the  result  of  M^.  Fishers  resolutions.*^ 
You  should  councel  our  friends  against  too  much  heat.  I  wrote  Hill*® 
a  long  letter  yesterday — you  may  fix  him,  with  a  little  candid  talk. 
Shepard*^  is  pursuing  the  course  I  anticipated.  Thomas  J.  Rogers*® 
reports  here  that  his  letters  give  Calhoun  a  decided  majority  in  our 
Legislature.*^  I  told  a  gentleman  from  his  own  State  to  tell  him  the 
result  of  the  election  for  Printer^^ — "The  Book" — I  cannot  learn  to  a 
certainty  the  writer,  though  it  is  believed  by  those  who  have  read  it  to 
be  written  by  McDuffie^^  or  Ogg.    I  gave  it  with  your  letter  to  Forsyth 
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<i  The  North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  consisted  of  Nathaniel  Macon  and  John  Branch  in 
the  Senate,  and  H.  G.  Burton,  H.  W.  Conner,  John  Culpepper,  Weldon  N.  Edwards,  Alfred  M. 
Gatlin,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Charles  Hooks,  John  Long,  Willie  P.  Mangum,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Richard  D.  Spaight,  Robert  B.  Vance,  and  Lewis  Williams  in  the  House.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1913,  923-924.  Macon  objected  to  a  caucus  because  it  was  unknown  to  the  constitution,  produced  so 
much  electioneering  in  Congress  as  to  border  on  intrigue  and  bargain,  and  did  not  recognize  the 
opinion  of  the  minority.  Copy  of  Macon  to  Van  Buren,  Buck  Spring,  May  9,  1823.  Nathaniel  Macon 
Papers,  1804-1837,  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  (original  in  the  Van  Buren  MSS., 
Library  of  Congress). 

**  Monroe's  message  of  December  2  endorsed  the  nationalistic  policies  of  internal  improvements 
and  encouraging  manufactures,  which  the  Crawford  party  opposed.  Annals  of  Congress,  18  Cong., 
1  sess.  12-24. 

*8  Langdon  Cheves  of  South  Carolina,  member  of  the  House,  1810-15,  and  president  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  1819-22.    B.  D.  C. 

**  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1802-14,  and  minister  to  France,  1815- 
23.  The  Congressional  caucus  on  February  14,  1824,  recommended  Crawford  for  president  and  Gallatin 
for  vice  president.    B.  D.  C;  Raleigh  Register,  February  24,  1824. 

*'•  The  Fisher  resolutions,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  2  by  Charles  Fisher 
of  Salisbury,  leadei'  of  the  Calhoun  party  in  North  Carolina,  after  a  long  preamble  attacking  the  Con- 
gressional caucus,  proposed  that  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina  be  instructed  and  the  Representa- 
tives requested  to  prevent  a  caucus  nomination  of  president  and  vice  president  and  to  work  for  an 
amendment  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  districts  in  the  United  States  for  the  election  of  piesi- 
dential  electors.  There  was  active  and  heated  debate,  December  9-11,  on  a  motion  for  indeGnite 
postponement,  which  carried  by  a  vote  of  82  to  46  on  December  11.  The  vote  was  a  victory  for  the 
friends  of  Crawford.  A.  R.  Newsome,  "Debate  on  the  Fisher  Resolutions,"  The  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Review,  IV,  428-470,  V,  65-96,  204-223,  310-328. 

<•  J.  A.  Hill  of  New  Hanover  County,  who  spoke  against  indefinite  postponement  of  the  Fisher 
resolutions.    A.  R.  Newsome,  op.  cit.,  IV,  464. 

*'  Augastine  H.  Shepperd  of  Stokes  County,  who  spoke  against  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
Fisher  resolutions  and  in  the  election  of  1824  was  an  elector  on  the  People's  ticket  in  opposition  to 
Crawford.    A.  R.  Newsome,  op.  cit.,  IV,  456. 

*"  A  representative  from  Pennsylvania  and  an  active  Calhoun  leader.  J.  S.  Bassett,  The  Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  I,  331. 

**  The  weight  of  evidence  is  that  a  slight  majority  of  the  legislature  was  in  favor  of  Crawford. 

">  On  Decembej  2,  the  firm  of  Joseph  Gales  &  Son,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  which  was  the 
leading  Crawford  organ,  was  elected  public  printer  by  a  vote  of  118  to  70  over  Bell  &  Lawrence,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Star,  which  was  a  Calhoun  paper.  The  presidential  issue  influenced  but  did  not  determine 
the  election.  Raleigh  Register,  December  5,  1823;  Western  Carolinian,  December  16,  1823;  The  Star, 
December  12,  1823,  January  2,  1824. 

"  George  McDuffie,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina  and  a  strong  Calhoun  supporter. 

"  John  Forsyth,  a  representative  from  Georgia  and  a  Crawford  leader. 
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on  Friday.  I  saw  him  on  yesterday — lie  says  it  abounds  in  falsehoods  and 
that  he  will  either  answer  it  or  have  it  done.  I  will  see  him  again  on 
the  subject  to  morrow.  It  represents  M"".  Calhoun  to  have  produced  the 
report  on  Foreign  relations  on  the  Declaration  of  war.  Forsyth  says 
he  was  not  chairman  «fc  had  no  hand  in  it.*^^  It  represents  Calhoun  as 
voting  for  10,000  &  M'".  Clay  for  15  or  20,000  on  the  reduction  of  the 
Army.  The  fact  is  Calhoun  voted  for  15  or  20,000  and  Clay  was  not  a 
member,  having  received  the  appointment  to  Ghent. ^*  It  accuses  M*". 
Crawford  of  flying  from  the  Country  during  the  war — he  went  to 
France  against  his  will  &  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  M.  Madison — 
sailed  in  a  small  vessel,  liable  at  every  moment  to  be  captured.  M*". 
Madison  pressed  him  to  go — as  he  then  considered  him  the  leading 
member  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  his  administration  (being  at  the 
time  President  of  the  Senate)  and  he  was  desireous  of  sending  a  man 
to  France  in  whom  he  had  confidence  and  who  would  fairly  represent  his 
administration.^^  These  are  circumstances  and  facts  which  you  can 
use  in  conversations  about  thei  "Book"  until  something  can  be  written. 

It  will  favour  us  much  to  succeed  against  the  Resolutions  &  electoral 
law^^ — it  can  be  used  here  to  advantage.  I  agree  with  you  that  now  is 
the  time  at  which  no  sentinel  should  be  found  slumbering  at  his  post — 
command  therefore  any  thing  at  my  hands  and  it  shall  be  obeyed — a 
Pamphlet  is  preparing  I  learn  by  Gov.  Dickerson  headed  "Calhoun  and 
economy"^^ — so  soon  as  it  appears  I  will  forward  it. 

Clay's  committees  are  generally  approved — strong  exertions  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  [torn]  M^Lane,  but  it  would  not  do.  This  was 
much  in  our  favour. 

My  respects  to  M^.  Brown  &  Rainy.^® 


Washington  Dec''  31^^  1823 
D^  Sir- 
Some  days  has  elapsed  since  I  wrote  you  last.    This  has  arose  from 
the  fact  of  so  little  having  occured,  that  I  had  not  already  written 
you  about.     In  Congress  no  thing  is  yet  before  us  but  M*".  Websters 

'*  On  acrount  of  the  absence  of  Peter  R.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Calhoun  presented  the  report  to  the  House  on  June  3,  1812.  The  paper  had  bien  prepared 
by  Secretary  of  War  Monroe  at  the  request  of  the  Committee.  \V.  M.  Meifts,  The  Life  of  John  Caldicell 
Calhoun,  I,  130-131;  Annah  of  Congress,  12  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1546-1554. 

'*  Pel  haps  reference  is  to  Calhoun's  opposition  to  army  reduction  to  a  mere  peace  establishment 
in  1815.  He  voted  against  a  reduction  from  10,000  to  6,000,  aRaiiist  sub.stitutinK  15.000  for  6,000.  and 
in  favor  of  the  fui;il  compromi.se  of  10,000.  Clay  was  not  in  the  House  at  this  time.  Annnls  of  Coni/reas, 
13  Cone:..  3  sess..  1215,  1252.  1272. 

"  Crawford  was  mini.ster  to  France,  1813-15.     B.  D.  C. 

••Reference  is  to  the  Fisher  resolutions  and  to  the  licall  resolution  of  November  28  in  the  House 
of  Commons  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the  expetiiencv  of  repealing  the 
general  ticket  law  of  ISl.")  and  restoring  the  di.strict  sysicm  of  choosing  pn^sidential  electors,  .\fter  the 
indctinitc  postponement  of  the  Fisher  resolutions,  the  Heall  resolution  was  indefinitely  p«\stponed  on 
December  16  by  a  vote  of  78  to  45.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Cofnmons,  November  28,  December  16.  1823. 
The  caucus  and  general  ticket  systems  were  relied  upon  by  the  Crawford  supporters  to  win  North 
Carolina  for  their  candidate. 

•'  .\  copy  of  this  attack  on  Calhoun's  administration  of  the  War  Department,  signed  "Cassius" 
and  written  by  Senator  Mahlon  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey,  was  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register  of 
January  9.  16.  20,  27.  1824.  under  the  title.  "Economy— Mr.  Calhoun." 

'•  Hedford  H.own  and  James  Uainey.  Crawford  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  spoke 
against  the  Fisher  resolutions.    A.  l\.  Newsonie,  op.  cit.,  IV,  459,  V,  314. 
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resolution  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  &  several  propositions  to  amend  tlie 
constitution.^^  The  first  will  be  discussed  next  week.  I  hear  but  little 
said  about  it — the  House  is  I  think  not  disposed  to  run  mad  through 
fealing  &  zeal  whatever  is  done  it  is  likely  will  be  done  deliberately — 
the  constitutional  amendments  are  so  many  in  number,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  or  whether  any  will  be  adopted.®^  We  have  this  day  re- 
ported against  the  expediency  of  the  Bankrupt  bill.  It  is  likely  it  is 
at  rest.  The  Tariff — not  yet  made  its  appearance — though  certain  in 
some  shape.  It  is  understood  the  President  is  in  possession  of  some 
communications  from  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  the  Allies 
&  the  South  American  republicts — the  purport  of  which  has  not  tran- 
spired. I  wish  the  zeal  infused  with  him  by  Calhoun  in  favor  of  the 
Military,  may  not  lead  him  tO'  commit  in  some  way  the  interest  of  our 
own  Country.     I  think  however  safety  will  be  found  in  our  councils. 

I  observed  in  the  last  Raleigh  paper  your  caucus  proceedings.®^  I 
fear  we  have  by  this  impolitic  step  lost  all  that  you  had  before  gained — 
your  proceedings  is  calculated  to  do  an  injury  out  of  the  State.  The 
call  should  have  been  on  the  republicans  &  not  for  M''.  Crawfords  friends 
alone — you  should  have  expressed  yourselves  in  favour  of  M''.  CraAvford, 
hut  to  abide  a  caucus  nowiination.  The  Legislature  of  Geo^.  has  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  other  State  nominations®^ — and  you  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error. 

Private  letters  from  Raleigh  say  your  meeting  was  70  or  80  at  most — 
and  hence  they  say  you  were  in  the  minority — and  tho'  friendly  to  M"". 
Crawford — not  in  favour  of  a  caucus.^^  I  got  Gales  here  to  give  it  as 
much  the  appearance  of  a  republican  meeting  as  possible.®*  We  had 
relied  with  confidence  upon  your  example  &  Virginia — and  expected 
much  effect  to  have  followed  upon  the  States  of  JSTew  York  &  Penn^. 
Virginia  has  thus  far  done  well  &  I  trust  will  continue  to  do  so — un- 
fortunately for  us,  we  never  take  the  first  stand.  In  the  State  too,  it 
will  be  urged  that  your  ticket  is  the  Crawford  ticket  &  not  the  repub- 
lican one.    I  see  from  Fishers  letters,  that  they  mean  to  have  a  ticket®^  & 

"  On  December  8,  Daniel  Webster  introduced  in  the  House  a  resolution  that  provision  ought  to 
be  made  by  law  for  the  expense  of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece  whenever  the  president  deemed 
such  appointment  expedient.    Annals  of  Congress,  18  Cong.,  1  sess.,  805. 

•"  Various  amendments  relating  to  the  election  of  president  and  representatives.  Annals  of  Con- 
gress, 18  Cong.,  1  sess.,  32,  41,  43,  801,  866. 

•»  Raleigh  Register,  December  26.  1823.  The  caucus,  to  which  were  invited  "the  members  of  ihe 
General  Assembly  favorable  to  the  election  of  William  H.  Crawford,  as  President,"  met  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  Raleigh  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  December  24  and  nominated  a  Crawford  electoral 
ticket  for  North  Carolina. 

"  The  Georgia  legislature  chose  Crawford  electors  by  a  vote  of  about  two  to  one.  U.  B.  Phillips, 
"GeoriP'ia  and  State  Rights,"  American  Historical  Association  Report,  1901,  II,  108. 

«» The  Crawford  press  claimed  an  attendance  of  more  than  100,  but  the  evidence  indicates  that  it 
was  slightly  less  than  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  which  numbered  196.  Raleigh  Register,  January 
6,  February  3,  1824;  The  Star,  January  2,  February  6,  Apiil  9,  1824. 

**  National  Intelligencer  (Washington). 

•'  Immediately  after  the  caucus  nomination  of  the  Crawford  ticket,  Fisher  began  the  formation 
of  a  People's  ticket.  Calhoun  men  were  to  be  in  the  majority,  but  representation  was  to  be  given  to 
Adams  and  Jackson  men  in  an  effort  to  unite  the  Crawford  opposition.  Hillsborough  Recorder,  May 
19,  1824;  A.  R.  Newsome,  "Correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  George  McDuffie  and  Charles 
Fisher  Relating  to  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1824,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  VII, 
603. 
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give  Calhouns  party  here  grounds  to  believe  that  they  have  the  majority 
of  the  State — as  the  Western  Counties  are  so  much  more  populous  than 
the  East.  We  are  waiting  with  impatience  to  know  the  determination 
of  the  Legislatures  of  IST.  Y.  &  Penn. — should  they  not  come  out  in  favour 
of  a  Caucus — we  have  no  chance.  From  information  however  I  have 
strong  hopes  to  believe  they  will.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  best 
face  I  could  to  your  proceedings  to  M'".  Van  Buren.*^'^'  He  says  however 
he  can  he  fears  turn  them  to  no  advantage.  Indeed  my  dear  Sir,  I  see 
so  much  temporizing,  such  strong  efforts  against  Crawford,  that  I  am 
almost  ready  to  give  up  the  ship  &  retire  from  the  contest.  If  the 
Legislatures  of  W.  Y  &  Pen^.  do  not  take  a  stand  for  a  caucus,  we  cannot 
have  one.  And  how  are  we  to  expect  for  them  to  have  this  firmness 
when  we  have  it  not  ourselves.  Both  Van  Buren  &  M^Lane  seem  much 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  things  with  us.  Clays  friends  will  hold 
ofi"  as  long  as  they  can — if  they  go  into  caucus,  they  must  be  forced  in. 
Calhouns  seem  now  to  [be]  exerting  themselves  to  divide  &  defeat — their 
only  hope  is  in  bringing  the  election  to  the  H.  of  R. — they  there  know 
Crawford  cannot  succeed  &  hope  for  better  success  themselves. 

From  our  State  Branch,  Macon,  Culpepper,  Conner  &  Mangum  & 
perhaps  Gatlin,  will  no[t]  attend  a  caucus.  From  Virginia,  five  or  six 
refuse.  Our  only  relyance  therefore  is  on  the  two  large  States — a  few 
weeks  will  determine  as  to  them  &  settle  the  question. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  M'".  Crawford  is  better.^^  I  have  not  seen 
him,  tho'  am  told  he  is  greatly  reduced — he  was  bled  23  times  in  his 
Virginia  confinement — it  arises  from  debility  that  he  is  now  so  low — he 
is  now  however  doing  very  well.  Should  this  reach  you  in  time  would 
thank  you  to  give  Dixon  Donoho^^  any  aid  about  my  Court  business. 

Mr^.  Saunders  very  well — my  respects  to  Mr^.  Yancy. 

[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  W.  C] 


Washington  Jan^.   20^^.   1824 
Dear  Sir — 

The  business  before  Congress  is  now  becoming  important — Roads  and 
Canals — Constitution  &  the  Greeks  are  all  under  discussion.  The  two 
first  are  questions  that  materially  concern  our  own  country — the  latter 
is  very  much  a  question  of  feeling.  M"".  Webster  by  a  very  powerful 
speech  has  somewhat  staggered  the  House.**®  Upon  Roads  &  Canals  I 
stand  almost  alone  from  N.  Carolina.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  power,  but 
think  it  a  limited  power — and  in  this  particular  I  prefer  Congress  ex- 

••  Martin  Van  Buren,  a  senator  from  Now  York  and  a  prominent  Crawford  leader. 

•'  Crawford  was  handicapped  during  tho  oanipaiRn  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

"Charles  Dixon  Donoho  of  Milton,  a  niornbor  of  the  House  of  Coniinons  from  Caswell  County, 
1824-28.    North  Cnrolinn  Manual,  15)13,  543-544. 

"On  January  19,  Webster  spoke  to  his  resolution  on  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  Greece.  Annalt 
of  Congress,  18  Cong.,  1  seas..  1084-1(W9. 
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pressing  the  objects  themselves,  to  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

I  understand  that  the  President  is  much  perplexed  about  the  Minister 
to  Mexico.  He  wished  to  appoint  Edwards  of  Illinois^^ — he  is  given  to 
understand  that  it  will  be  strongly  opposed,  if  not  overruled  by  the 
Senate.  Calhoun  has  now  brought  forward — Dallas'^^  of  Philadalphia — 
one  of  his  tools — who  has  been  refused  two  appointments  for  which  he 
has  applyed  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  strong  objections  to  him  in 
the  Senate — yet  they  are  given  to  understand,  if  they  do  not  take  him 
they  are  to  have  Stohes."'"^  Indeed  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  ap- 
pointment was  given  to  Stokes  if  Calhoun,  thought  he  would  gain  more 
in  ]^.  C.  by  the  appointment  of  Stokes,  than  in  Penn^.  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dallas,  he  would  no  doubt  get  it — a  miserable  state  of  things 
this — Stokes  wrote  to  me  to  recommend  him — which  I  declined  as  well 
as  I  could. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Presidency,  things  are  as  uncertain  as  ever. 
The  intelligence  from  ]^.  York  is  favourable,  though  not  so  from  Penn- 
sylvania. If  she  comes  in  it  must  be  after  a  caucus — which  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  getting^ — only  15  will  go  in  from  Vir^.  about  20  from 
IST.  York  &  not  more  than  five  from  Penn^.  from  ]^.  C.  10  certain — M^. 
Macon  still  undetermined — Branch  against  it  &  for  Gren^  Jackson — 
Clay  too  I  believe  &  friends  will  not  go  in — Calhoun  &  Adams  party  it 
is  now  said  talk  of  M^.  Monroe  again — but  if  they  dare  attempt  this  we 
will  very  easily  blow  them  up.  We  shall  however  have  a  meeting  in  a 
few  days — if  the  Tariff  is  gotten  up  much  ill  feeling  will  be  excited — 
and  we  are  fearful  to  wait  the  result  of  their  determination  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Our  friends  count  on  mustering  at  least  100 — and  that  Craw- 
ford will  get  at  least  90  of  them — but  I  fear  they  calculate  too  highly. 
The  meeting  will  likely  take  place  by  the  first  of  next  month. '^^  I  wish 
you  would  write  me  a  letter  as  to  Crawford's  prospects  in  ]^.  C.  that  I 
could  shew  to  some  Eastern  members.  Calhoun's  party  are  still  holding 
out  to  them  false  assurances  of  his  getting  the  vote  of  the  State. 

What  think  you  of  the  ticket  they  are  likely  to  form.  I  fear  that 
[they]  are  getting  advantage  from  the  manner  they  are  getting  it  up — 
&  as  some  of  their  men  are  popular  they  may  give  us  a  warm  contest.^* 

'"  Ninian  Edwards,  United  States  senator  from  Illinois,  1818-24.  He  was  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico  in  1824,  but  while  en  route  was  recalled  to  testify  before  a  House  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate charges  made  by  him  against  Secretary  Crawford.    B.  D.  C. 

"George  M.  Dallas,  who  supported  Calhoun  until  Jackson's  growing  popularity  caused  him  to 
shift  early  in  1824.    The  Star,  March  5,  1824. 

'»  Montfort  Stokes  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  senator,  1816-23,  and  elector  on  the  People's 
ticket  in  1824.  He  shifted  to  Jackson  after  the  elimination  of  Calhoun  early  in  1824.  Western  Caro- 
linian, March  23,  1824;  J.  S.  Bassett,  "Major  Lewis  on  the  Nomination  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series,  Vol.  33,  part  1,  25-26. 

'•  The  Congressional  caucus,  which  met  on  February  14,  was  attended  by  66  out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  261.  The  friends  of  Clay,  Adams,  Calhoun  and  Jackson  did  not  attend.  From  North 
Carolina,  Branch  and  Macon  of  the  Senate,  and  Conner,  Vance,  Mangum,  and  Culpepper  of  the 
House  did  not  attend.  Only  New  York  with  16  and  Virginia  with  15  exceeded  North  Carolina's  dele- 
gation of  9.  The  caucus  vote  for  the  presidential  nominee  was  64  for  Crawford,  2  for  Adams,  1  for 
Jackson,  and  1  for  Macon.  Gallatin  was  recommended  for  vice  president.  Raleigh  Register,  February 
24,  1824. 

'*The  Calhoun  leaders,  by  quietly  securing  the  nomination  by  public  meetings  of  prominent 
citizens  as  electors  on  the  People's  ticket,  were  able  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Crawford  opposi- 
tion was  a  spontaneous  popular  movement.    The  Star,  January  16,  1824. 
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I  have  written  to  Settle"^  very  freely  &  so  as  to  draw  from  him  a  reply. 
If  he  comes  out — we  shall  have  something  to  do. 
Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Yery  sincerely 

R.  M.  Saunders 

Mangum  is  very  decidedly  with  us — he  writes  freely  &  ojxinly  because 
as  he  tells  me — he  thinks  it  most  politic  not  to  attend  a  caucus.  I  think 
so  too. 


Washington  March  1^  1824 
D'-  Sir, 

I  rec^.  yours  from  Greensborough.  I  am  very  desirous  of  knowing 
what  is  to  be  the  course  of  things  with  you  since  the  abandonment  of 
Calhoun.'^  Will  his  party  go  to  Gen^  Jackson  &  will  the  latter  be 
stronger  than  the  former?  Our  opponents  say  'N.  C.  will  go  for  Jackson. 
We  are  waiting  with  some  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  things  in  New 
York.  I  learn  this  morning  that  something  decisive  may  be  expected  in 
the  course  of  ten  days.  Yan  Buren  says  things  are  going  better  than  he 
expected — all  that  is  to  be  feared  amongst  our  party  there,  is  that  they 
may  split  amongst  themselves  about  the  Gov.  Yates'^  wishes  to  con- 
tinue &  some  of  the  party  are  for  a  M*".  Young — it  is  not  very  likely 
however  that  there  will  be  a  difference. 

If  New  York  refuses  to  repeal  her  electoral  law'^  &  determines  possi- 
tively  for  the  caucus — I  am  very  confident  from  what  I  gather,  that 
N.  Hampshire,  R.  Island,  Connecticut  &  Main  will  fall  in.  The  Yan- 
kees are  devilishly  alarmed  at  Gen^  Jacksons  prospects.  They  are  open 
for  Crawford  as  their  second.  From  Clay  we  have  nothing  to  hope — 
for  the  fact  is,  he  will  hold  on  so  long  as  to  be  able  to  do  us  no  good. 

It  is  expected  that  Jackson  will  get  the  nomination  at  Harrisburg.'^ 
But  that  they  are  to  split  about  the  Yice  President.  This  is  our  only 
hold  upon  Pennsylvania.  Hold  back,  as  I  before  suggested  about  the 
Yice  President. 

Edward's  nomination  is  still  pending  before  the  Senate — it  is  kept 
off  on  account  of  Col.  Benton's  indisposition,  who  says  he  has  materials 
and  facts  against  him,  that  must  produce  his  rejection.  But  I  fear  poor 
fellow  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  Senate  shortly.     Clay  is  verry 

"Thomas  Settle  of  Rockingham  County,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1816,  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1817-21.    North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  785,  921-922. 

"Calhoun's  presidential  campaign  collapsed  early  in  1824,  when  it  became  apparent  to  political 
leaders  that  Pennsylvania  preferred  Jackson.  In  the  main  the  Calhoun  following  in  North  Carolina 
shifted  to  Jackson.  Jackson  leaders  completed  the  formation  of  the  People's  ticket.  ircA^cTH  Can>- 
linian.  May  11.  1824. 

"  Governor  Joseph  Christopher  Yates,  who  lost  his  popularity  because  he  did  not  recommend  a 
change  in  the  electoral  law,  was  abandoned  by  the  legi.slative  caucus  and  Colonel  Samuel  Young  was 
selected  as  the  gubernatorial  nominee.  C.  H.  Ramnielkamp,  "The  Campaign  of  1824  in  New  York," 
American  Historical  Association  Report,  1904,  186,  191. 

"The  Crawford  leaders  defeated  every  attempt  to  change  the  electoral  law  which  vested  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors  in  the  legislature.    C.  H.  Ramnielkamp,  op.  cit.,  194. 

"The  Hurrishurg  Convention  on  March  4  was  unaiiiiiu)ua  in  recommending  Jackson  for  president 
and  Calhoun  for  vice  president.    J.  S.  liassett,  The  Life  of  Audretv  Jackson,  I,  333. 
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indignant  at  the  nomination.  "We  will  I  expect  have  an  explosion  from 
him  when  the  appropriation  comes  up.  McLane  tells  me  he  expects  to 
be  called  on  to  provide  for  a  Minister  to  Lima  &  that  if  so  Clay  says  he 
will  move  to  strike  it  out — on  the  grounds  that  all  of  the  South  American 
appointments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  political  purposes.  Craw- 
fords  friends  will  follow  in  the  business.  Calhoun  &  his  party  seem 
much  depressed.    I  hear  he  is  much  involved. 

The  Tariff,  still  under  discussion.  I  think  will  pass  our  House  by 
about  10  votes — but  will  be  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  two  or  three — 
as  modified  to  a  revenue  bill.®" 

Poor  BalP^  from  Vir^.  died  yesterday. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  every  week — as  everything  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  our  friends.  Branch  speaks  with  much  confidence — 
aided  by  King®^  of  Alabama — Moore®^  and  Crowel,®*  the  Indian  agent. 
I  give  them  free  talk,  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity. 

All  are  well  with  me. 

Truly 
yrs 
R.  M.  Saunders 
B.  Yancy  esqr 

Good  tidings — M''.  Yan  Buren  has  this  moment  called  &  says  he  rec*^. 
intelligence  from  Albany  today  certain^  that  the  Electoral  Bill  will  be 
rejected  &  that  the  caucus  nomination  will  be  confirmed.  Yirginia  has 
done  her  part  well  &  in  good  time.  Keep  all  right  with  you — and  repub- 
licanism will  triumph.  Yrs  R.  M.  S. 


Washington  March  S0^\  1824 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  yours  from  Hills^.  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  you 
considered  things  so  favourable.  If  the  Delegation  will  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  write  proper  circulars,  I  think  our  opponents  will 
hardly  be  able  to  get  up  the  wind.  The  Jackson  fever  has  evidently 
subsided — it  is  said  he  means  to  take  a  northern  trip  after  Congress 
rises — to  Philadelphia  ISTew  York  &  return  through  Ohio — his  mild 
deportment  is  calculated  to  please.®^  In  l^ew  York  however  he  can 
eifect  nothing  the  State  from  every  account  is  fixed  and  will  continue 
so — an  attempt  to  get  up  Jackson  will  strengthen  Crawford.  In  a  con- 
versation with  Van  Buren  I  gave  him  your  letter — the  Vice  Presidency 

»» The  tariff  of  1824  passed  the  House  on  April  16  by  a  vote  of  107  to  102  and  the  Senate  on  May  13 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  21.    Annals  of  Congress,  18  Cong.,  1  sess.,  744,  2429. 

"  William  Lee  Ball,  a  representative  from  Virginia. 

•*  William  R.  King,  a  United  Scates  senator  from  Alabama. 

••  Gabriel  Moore,  a  representative  from  Alabama. 

•«  John  Crowell,  agent  for  the  Creek  Indians  in  western  Georgia  and  Alabama.    B.  D.  C. 

*'  Congress  adjourned  on  May  27,  and  Jackson  spent  the  summer  at  the  Hermitage.  James  Parton, 
Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  III,  49,  51;  Annals  of  Congress,  18  Cong.,  1  sess.,  2770. 
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is  a  difficult  matter — even  if  Gallatin  declines  some  fears  are  entertained 
whether  any  other  man  could  be  gotten,  that  would  not  lead  to  dissatis- 
faction.®^ It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  Adams  to  yeald.  His 
friends  at  home  will  not  abandon  him  untill  those  here  set  the  example — 
they  say,  Crawford  cannot  be  elected  by  the  people — and  that  if  it  comes 
to  the  House  Adams  will  be  stronger  in  States  than  him  &  that  his 
friends  will  support  A.  before  Jackson.  Clay  seems  to  be  neautral — he 
denies  any  hostility  towards  Crawford.  M''.  Cheves  is  his  warm  friend 
and  he  has  fascinated  Sewall.®^  Thus  the  thing  is  involved  in  almost 
as  great  an  uncertainty  as  ever. 

We  have  commenced  the  general  discussion  upon  the  Tariff.  Barbour 
made  one  of  his  best  speeches.  Clay  speaks  today  &  Webster  is  to 
follow  in  opposition. ®®  I  fear  it  will  not  all  do — our  reliance  is  to  be 
on  the  Senate.  If  I  was  certain  of  their  rejecting  it,  I  should  not  regret 
it.  Jackson  goes  full  length.®^  This  will  injure  him  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  as  they  are  all  opposed  to  it  &  must  injure  him  in  the 
South. 

I  hope  you  will  find  leasure  to  call  &  see  the  Judge  during  his  stay 
at  my  house — when  you  go  to  State's  Court  try  &  have  a  serious  talk 
with  Dalton — let  me  hear  all  the  particulars  you  collect  there  &  give  me 
any  hint  that  occurs  to  you  that  may  be  turned  to  advantage.  I  expect 
the  session  to  continue  untill  the  middle  of  May. 

Very  respectfully 

R.  M.  Saunders 

It  is  said  the  President  is  so  much  perplexed  about  the  4^^  Auditors 
appointment,  that  he  means  to  abolish  it. 
[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  N.  C] 


Washington  Dec'".  10^*^  1824 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  did  not  reach  this  untill  Wednesday  morning  and  having  safely 
moored  myself  in  comfortable  quarters  I  with  pleasure  give  you  such 
information  as  to  the  prospect  before  as  my  time  has  enabled  me  to 
collect.  I  begin  with  what  will  be  to  you  the  most  interesting — we  have 
not  heard  certainly  from  Louisiana,  but  Clay  it  seems  to  be  given  up 
will  not  get  her  vote.^*'  If  so,  Crawford  comes  to  the  House  with  Jack". 
&  Adams.    If  a  majority  from  N.  York  goes  with  us,  aided  as  she  will 

'•  Gallatin,  who  was  nominated  for  vice  president  on  the  ticket  with  Crawford,  was  so  unpopular 
that  in  Octohor  ho  withdrew  in  the  interest  of  the  Crawford  cause.  No  one  was  nominated  to  succeed 
hini.    Raleiah  Rvui'^ter,  Ortobcr  22,  1824. 

"  Henry  Seawcll  of  Wake  County,  proniinont  in  state  politics  and  in  1823  a  coninii.ssionor  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  certain  provi.sions  of  the  Treaty  of  CJhent.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biof/raphical  IliMory 
of  Xarlh  Carolina.  II,  394-397. 

"  P.  P.  l^iirhour's  opposition  speech  was  delivered  on  March  26.  Clay  spoke  in  support  of  the 
tariff  on  March  30-31  luul  Webster  in  opposition,  April  1-2.  Annals  of  Congress,  18  Cong.,  1  scss.,  191&- 
1945,1961-2001,2025-2068. 

••  Jarkson  vr)ted  for  the  tariff  bill.    Annalu  of  Congresn,  18  Cong.,  1  scss.,  744. 

»»  Louisiana  gave  3  electoral  votes  to  Jackson  and  2  to  Adams.  E.  Stanwood,  -l  IlisUwy  of  the 
Presidency,  I,  140. 
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be  by  Yir^.  IST.  C^.  &  Georgia,  we  have  some  calculation  on  success,  if 
not  all  is  gone.  Because  without  the  weight  of  these  great  States,  no 
expectation  is  to  be  made  upon  the  small  ones  doing  anything.  What 
the  members  from  ^N".  York  will  do  it  is  impossible  to  say — as  every  one 
now  seems  to  desire  rather  to  find  out  the  course  of  others  than  to  dis- 
close his  own.  I  fear  however  we  can  do  nothing.  Should  the  West 
all  unite  on  Jackson,  then  the  question  is  settled — the  timid  and  the 
office  seekers  will  all  go  to  the  strongest  side  at  once  and  the  opinion  is 
partly  prevalent  that  Jackson  is  to  be  elected  on  the  1^^.  2"^.  or  S^^. 
balloting  at  farthest.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  a  majority  of  our  dele- 
gation will  go  for  Jackson,  tho'  they  will  possibly  divide. ^^  I  entertain 
no  doubt  of  their  acting  firmly  at  first — but  the  calculation  of  Jackson's 
party  is  to  succeed  without  our  aid  and  thus  contribute  to  our  downfall. 
But  all  I  can  say  at  present  is  mere  speculation  and  that  founded  upon 
very  vage  data.  I  shall  be  able  to  form  more  correct  views  after  a  little 
more  mixing  amongst  the  members.  The  course  you  suggest  is  no 
doubt  the  prudent  one,  but  we  are  too  weak  to  divide  the  enemy — more 
hereafter.  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  state  of  things  with  you. 
I  only  wish  that  Col.  Polk  had  fired  his  cannon  a  few  weeks  sooner,  pro- 
vided it  would  have  had  the  same  effect  through  the  State  as  it  seems  to 
have  had  on  your  body.®^  La  Fayette  is  to  appear  before  our  body  today 
and  our  grand  Hal  will  no  doubt  make  a  display.  It  is  talked  that  a 
$100,000  with  a  Township  of  Land  is  to  be  proposed.  It  is  said  that 
he  is  in  debt  $60,000  and  will  likely  be  arrested  on  his  return  unless 
something  is  done  for  him.  He  will  not  I  understand  go  to  the  South 
until  early  in  the  Spring — if  this  be  his  determination,  you  will  no  doubt 
be  advised  of  it — tho'  I  shall  call  on  him  in  the  morning  and  let  you 
know  certainly.®^ 

I  omitted  to  say  anything  in  my  last  about  your  Roanoke  Stock^* — 
the  instalment  you  paid  me  was  not  the  last — as  I  paid  my  last  by  a  draft 
from  this  place  last  winter — yours  I  paid  just  before  coming  here — the 
last  instalment  fell  due  just  after  the  payment  of  the  one  preceeding. 

You  ought  not  to  omit  doing  something  upon  the  subject  of  our 
Road.^^    You  had  better  get  all  the  members  you  can  to  sign  a  Petition. 

"  The  North  Carolina  delegation  voted  as  follows  in  the  Hovise  election  of  February  fl,  1825:  Ed- 
wards, Gatlin,  Hall,  Hooks,  Long,  Mangum,  Saunders,  Spaight,  Williams,  and  Outlaw,  for  Crawford; 
Conner  and  Vance,  for  Jackson;  and  Culpepper,  for  Adams.  The  vote  of  the  State  was  cast  for  Craw- 
ford in  the  House  election.    Rnleiyh  Register,  Febrviary  25,  1825. 

"The  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  firing  of  guns  in  Raleigh  on  December  1,  after  the  15  electors 
had  cast  their  votes  for  the  Jackson-Calhoun  ticket.  William  Polk  of  Raleigh  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Jackson  forces  in  the  State.  Two  days  later  H.  G.  Burton,  a  Crawford  leader,  was  elected 
governor  by  the  legislature  over  Montfort  Stokes,  a  Jackson  elector.  Journal  of  the  Senate,  December 
3,  1824;  The  Star,  December  3,  1824. 

'*  "Our  grand  Hal"  refers  to  Speaker  Clay  who  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  when  T-afayette 
was  received  by  the  House  on  December  10.  Congress  appropriated  to  Lafayette  {200,000  and  a  grant 
of  one  township  of  public  land.  Nathaniel  Macon  spoke  and  was  one  of  seven  senators  who  voted  in 
opposition.  Lafayette  vipited  North  Carolina  in  February  and  March,  1825.  Register  of  Debates  in  Con- 
gress, 18  Cong.,  2  sess.,  3-5,  12,  28-33,  55;  S.  A.  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  298-297. 

•*  The  Roanoke  Navigation  Company. 

"The  General  Survey  Law  of  1824  authorized  the  president  to  have  surveys  made  of  roads  and 
canals  of  national  importance  for  commercial,  military  or  postal  purposes.  A  strongly  supported 
project  was  a  national  road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  in  whose  construction  and  location 
there  was  much  interest  in  western  North  Carolina.  Western  Caroliniaii,  January  4,  18,  February  8, 
1825. 
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I  left  one  to  be  signed  by  the  people  at  homo — ^get  M*".  Fulton^®  too  in 
some  way  to  express  his  opinion  upon  the  Road  from  Halifax  by  our 
Bridge  to  Salis^.  I  shall  get  as  many  of  the  members  here  to  join  me 
as  possible. 

I  omitted  at  the  outset  to  say  anything  to  you  of  M*".  Crawford  per- 
sonally. I  went  to  see  him  yesterday  morning — poor  fellow,  you  would 
be  greatly  hurt  to  see  him.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra — he  looks  in  good 
health,  is  fat  and  his  eyes  does  not  show  any  defect — but  he  has  lost  his 
powers  of  speech,  his  tongue  is  so  much  aifected,  that  he  lisps  and  with 
some  difficulty  expresses  himself — some  words  he  cannot  utter  without 
studying — tho'  he  may  possibly  get  clear  of  this — he  told  me  that  just 
after  our  adjournment  he  was  deranged — spoke  of  Edwards  stealing  his 
horses  &  his  shooting  him — during  the  whole  of  the  investigation  he 
could  not  see  Forsyth.^^  This  distressed  him  much — his  artic[ula]tion 
will  even  now  operate  against  him  for  tho'  his  general  health  is  restored, 
he  is  not  that  commanding  man,  that  he  once  was  in  conversation — his 
mind  is  free,  tho'  I  doubt  whether  it  has  its  former  vigour.  This  as 
you  will  perceive  is  for  yourself.  I  intend  if  he  is  defeated  to  press 
him  on  his  return  home  to  come  by  and  see  us.  But  I  am  anticipating 
the  worst  that  can  happen,  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof — 
Farewell 

[Addressed  :  Raleigh,  IST.  C] 


Washington  Dec''.  19^^  1824 
My  dear  Sir — 

I  duly  received  yours  of  the  13*^.  You  are  before  this  apprised  of  the 
vote  of  Louisiana.  Your  favourable  opinion  of  M**.  Clay  is  but  another 
evidence  of  tho  mistaken  idea  which  the  republicans  have  formed  of 
him.  So  deeply  practiced  is  he  in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  that  whilst 
he  has  induced  some  of  M**.  Crawfords  friends  to  believe  that  he  was 
friendly  disposed,  others  have  looked  upon  him  from  the  outset  up  to 
the  present  time,  as  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  enemy  that  we 
have  had  to  contend  against.  He  is  too  selfish  «fe  politically  corrupt  ever 
to  promote  any  party,  save  only  those  who  may  be  willing  to  pull  the 
cords  as  he  directs  and  his  own  interest  may  demand.  Had  he  have 
come  to  the  House  therefore,  I  should  have  thought  with  Gov"".  Lloyd,®* 
that  principle  was  out  of  the  question  and  every  one  was  at  liberty  to 
seek  his  own  safety.     Mangum  would   have  been   his  only  supporter. 

••  Hamilton  Fulton,  state  engineer  of  North  Carolina,  1819-25.  \V.  H.  Hoyt,  The  Papers  of  Arc  hi' 
bald  D.  Murphei/,  I.  148. 

•'  In  .\pril,  1821,  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois  forced  a  thorough  and  embarra.'<.«iinK  inves^ieation 
by  tho  Hou.sc'  of  Crawford's  administration  of  the  Treasury  Depart ment.  The  Crawford  partisans 
proflainu'd  the  committee  report  a.s  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  secretarv,  hut  others  regarded 
It  as  a  whitewash.  Aniiala  of  Congresa,  18  Cong.,  1  sess  ,  24:il-24r>0.  2713-2725,  2770-2772;  The  Star, 
June  4,  1824. 

••  Edward  Lloyd,  governor  of  Maryland,  1809-11,  representative,  1800-09  and  senator,  1811-15,  1819- 
2(\.   B.  D.  C. 
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But  lie  is  now  out  of  the  way,  &  is  only  important  as  regards  tlie  part 
lie  may  act — that  part  I  fear  will  be  with  an  eye  exclusively  to  himself. 
That  he  will  persue  either  an  open  or  manly  course  none  seem  to 
expect — he  will  manage  his  screws  behind  the  curtain  and  from  the 
effects  already  evincing  themselves  in  certain  quarters,  I  fear  my  sus- 
picions are  but  too  well  founded.  Scott®®  from  Missouri  was  our 
strongest  stay  from  the  West — he  expressed  himself  strongly  for  Craw- 
ford on  his  arrival — since  that  he  has  daily  been  begging  off — untill  he 
now  says  M''.  C'^.s  friends  cannot  expect  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  no 
purpose — thus  I  put  him  down  as  a  deserter.  The  members  from  Ken- 
tucky &  some  from  Ohio,  say  individually  they  are  with  us  in  sentiment, 
but  the  votes  of  their  States  will  be  for  Jackson — they  are  thus  dis- 
covering their  hands  and  shew  the  master  spirit  that  controuls  them — 
Clay  is  either  fixed  against  us  or  unites  to  force  us  into  terms  totally 
inadmissable^ — the  declension  of  Crawford  after  four  years  in  his 
favour.  If  he  supports  Jackson  it  will  be  under  this  understanding. 
I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  M''.  Crawford  will  not  receive  more  than 
four  votes  at  the  first.^'^^  Our  own  State  is  far  from  making  it  a 
common  cause.  Vance,  Conner  &  Catlin  will  vote  for  Jackson — Cul- 
pepper for  Adams — Mangum  talks  for  Crawford — but  is  very  solicitious 
of  leaving  off  when  circumstances  render  it  useless  to  hold  on — the  fact 
is  I  believe  he  may  hold  on  but  wishes  to  vote  for  Jackson,  provided  he 
is  to  be  President.  If  the  contest  is  reduced  to  Adams  &  Jackson — the 
latter  receives  the  vote  of  IST.  C.  beyond  a  doubt.  I  trust  however  if  he 
is  to  succeed,  it  will  be  without  either  of  M^.  C^.  States.  It  was  by  a 
coalition  that  Adams  &  Jack^.  friends  prostrated  M^.  Crawford,  and  I 
say  that  we  should  not  throw  our  weight  with  either  scale.  Your  infor- 
mation from  the  States  you  mention,  is  the  wishes  of  friends,  they  are 
without  any  solid  foundations. 

I  have  thus  given  you  the  dark  &  I  fear  the  true  side  of  the  picture. 
It  is  intended  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
used  names  for  your  own  eye  alone. 

In  giving  you  the  other  side,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  little  Cook  is 
now  our  only  hope  to  stop  the  tide — if  he  votes  for  Adams,  it  is  likely 
both  Maryland  &  N'ew  Jersey  may  divide.  We  care  not  for  Cooks 
motives  provided  he  does  the  deed.^°^  If  the  tide  can  be  thus  checked, 
it  is  possible  it  may  be  diverted.  Crawford  may  succeed,  but  Adams 
cannot — thus  you  see  our  fate  hangs  upon  a  tender  string — a  few  days 
or  weeks  at  farthest  will  determine.  I  will  not  desert  the  Ship  so  long 
as  her  flag  waives,  but  I  almost  despair  of  saving  her. 

"  John  Scott,  who  cast  the  vote  of  Missouri  for  Adams  in  the  House  election,  had  received  assur- 
ances from  Adams  with  respect  to  newspaper  patronage  and  the  retention  of  his  brother  as  a  judge 
in  Arkansas  territory.    F.  J.  Turner,  Rise  of  the  New  West,  263. 

"">  In  the  House  election  on  February  9,  Crawford  received  the  votes  of  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.    E.  Stanwood,  A  History  of  the  Presidency,  1,  141. 

""  U.  P.  Cook  cast  the  vote  of  Illinois  for  his  personal  friend  Adams  in  the  House  election,  although 
Jackson  had  received  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  in  Illinois.    E.  Stanwood,  op.  cit.,  I,  140-141. 


^^^^ 
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I  visited  M'".  C^.  today  he  still  improves  in  health,  but  his  speech  is 
greatly  affected. 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bank  bill  and  that  you 
would  not  likely  leave  Raleigh  until  after  Christmas^^- — goodnight. 


Wash".  Jan^.  11^^  1825 
D^Sir— 

I  rec^.  your  favour  from  Raleigh  inclosing  the  petition.^"^  I  got  a 
part  of  the  delegation  to  concur  &  forwarded  to  the  President.  I  have 
through  M^.  Poinsett  had  an  interview  with  Gen^  Bernard^'^* — he  is  now 
engaged  in  making  out  the  estimates  of  distances  &  will  survey  three 
different  routes — the  Western  or  Mountain  route — the  middle  route  & 
the  Capitals.  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  the  middle  route's  passing 
higher  up  than  Milton.  He  is  desirous  of  having  M^  Fulton  with  him 
as  he  passes  through  our  State.  I  have  promised,  if  he  will  advise  me 
as  to  the  probable  time  of  his  passing  through  our  part  of  the  State,  to 
join  him  myself  &  to  get  M''.  F.  to  do  so  likewise,  if  practicable.  I  will 
do  everything  that  I  can.  I  must  however  manage  this  business  with 
some  caution,  as  other  parts  of  the  district  is  petitioning  also — he  w^ill 
likely  commence  the  surveys  about  the  first  of  March. 

The  movements  upon  the  presidency  are  beginning  to  assume  a  more 
active  &;  decided  character  than  heretofore.  The  Clay-men  say  they 
will  come  out  in  ten  days,  as  they  wish  to  hear  something  further  from 
the  West  before  doing  so.  Clay  I  understand  from  Col.  Benton  is  in- 
clined to  support  Adams^^^ — he  Benton  is  warmly  in  our  cause  &  thinks 
he  can  hold  Scott  on  to  the  last.^^^  Several  of  the  Kentucky  &  Ohio 
members  are  with  us.  We  are  not  inactive,  delegates  have  been  ap- 
pointed from  our  five  States  to  meet  &  confer.  Mangum  &  myself  from 
N^.  C— we  are  urging  upon  our  Western  friends  if  they  will  unite  with 
us  heartily,  that  if  we  cannot  elect  M'".  C —  we  will  make  a  common 
cause  with  them  &  be  governed  in  the  end  by  them — that  they  shall  not 
fall  by  joining  us — the  difficulty  they  say  to  this,  is  to  the  time  of  our 
giving  up  M*".  C.  This  we  tell  them  must  depend  upon  future  considera- 
tions. I  have  some  hopes  of  their  joining  us,  tho'  I  acknowledge  they  are 
faint.  I  believe  if  Clay  can  be  satisfied  certainly  of  electing  Adams,  he 
will  make  the  effort — he  throws  cold  water  on  our  cause  by  urging  the 
impossibility  of  electing  C — 

>"  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bank  of  tho  State  of  North  Carolina  was  postponed  indefinitely  in  the  House 
on  December  14.  The  loKislaturo  did  not  adjourn  until  January  5,  1825.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, December  14,  1824,  January  5,  1825. 

io»  Holatinj!'  to  the  location  of  the  National  Hoad. 

•'*  General  Simon  liernard,  assistant  to  Chief  Enprineer  Alexander  Macomb  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  War  Denartment     American  Stale  Papers,  Militari/  Affairs,  II,  839. 

'""  Clay's  powerful  support  was  an  influential  factor  in  Adams'  election  by  the  House. 

'••Senator  Thonuus  11.  Benton  of  Mi.ssouri,  and  Jackson,  bitter  enemies  for  several  years,  had  re- 
cently become  reconciled.  Benton's  first  choice  for  the  presidency  in  1824  was  Clay.  When  Clay  was 
eliminated,  he  supported  Crawford.  FindinK  Crawford's  election  imposi<ible,  he  transferred  his  in- 
fluence to  Jackson  and  remained  his  loyal  champion  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Benton  wsis  unalile  to 
Froveni  Scott  from  casting  the  vote  of  Missouri  for  Adams.  James  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
II,  47,  63;  J.  M.  Rogers,  Thomas  II.  Benton,  58. 
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In  this  I  think  we  can  defeat  him,  as  Eddy^^^  from  R.  I.  will  vote  for 
C.  &  thus  neutralise  the  State.  But  if  Clays  friends  go  against  us  the 
contest  must  be  between  J.  &  Adams.  If  they  act  thus  basely,  I  believe 
our  friends  will  go  to  defeat  them.  Cook  it  is  said  will  vote  for  Jackson 
if  all  the  Western  States  do  so,  otherwise  for  Adams.  Things  are  thus 
drawing  to  a  point  tho'  I  doubt  w[h]  ether  they  will  disclose  to  us  their 
intentions  provided  they  be  against  us.  I  think  I  see  meanness  in  Clays 
[torn]  rely  upon  it  he  is  disposed  to  Adams.  Brent^^^  from  Lous^. 
will  go  too  for  Adams,  he  is  however  entirely  governed  by  Clay — says 
he  is  for  Craw^.  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  elect  him.  It  is  possible  by 
next  week  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  something  more  decisive — our 
friends  are  still  firm — tho'  we  cannot  get  ]N^ew  York — nor  can  any 
one  else. 


Washington  Jan^.  18*^.  1825 
Dear  Sir — 

I  apprised  you  in  my  last,  that  things  were  drawing  to  a  point  upon 
the  presidential  question.  The  Kentucky  instructions  has  forced  their 
members  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  Four  have  decided  for  Jackson — one 
of  these  says  however  he  would  be  willing  to  support  Crawford — the 
other  eight  say  they  are  undetermined.^^^  But  the  impression  here  for 
the  last  three  days  is  that  the  die  is  cast  in  favor  of  Adams.  That  in 
addition  to  his  six  States,  Clay  will  carry  for  him  Ken^.  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Louis^.  Missouri  &  Maryland — if  so,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get 
IsTew  York  or  New  Jersey.^^^  I  fear  Sir,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this 
apprehention.  Clay  is  certainly  favourable  to  Adams — he  expects  to 
place  Cheves  &  some  other  friend  in  the  Cabinet,  remain  Speaker  of 
the  House  &  thus  have  the  weight  of  the  Administration  in  his  favour. 
I  am  led  to  fear  this  then  more  from  a  private  conversation  I  had  the 
other  day  with  Trimble  &  F.  Johnson^^^ — they  both  argued  in  favour 
of  Adams  &  wished  to  know  if  M^.  C^.  would  not  serve  under  him — they 
said  that  their  party  by  uniting  with  Adams  could  carry  him — that  by 
uniting  with  us,  we  could  not  succeed  without  aid  from  other  sources. 
This  I  regret  is  too  true,  tho'  I  endeavored  to  parry  it  as  well  as  I  could. 
This  is  the  reason  which  has  ail-along  induced  me  to  fear  they  would  go 
against  us.  We  do  not  however  yet  despair,  as  our  friends  say  they 
cannot  succeed  without  our  aid.  If  things  are  to  go  against  us,  this  is 
the  most  fortunate  result  for  us,  because  the  public  clamour  of  the 
Jackson  men  will  fall  upon  Clays  party — and  if  we  remain  firm,  as  I 

>«'  Samuel  Eddy,  a  representative  from  Rhode  Island. 

io»  William  Lee  Brent,  a  representative  from  Louisiana. 

"•In  the  House  election,  eight  representatives  from  Kentucky  voted  for  Adams  and  four  for 
Jackson.    E.  Stanwood,  op.  cit.,  I,  141. 

>"•  The  eight  states  here  named,  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  voted  for  Adams.  E.  Stanwood, 
op.  cit.,  I,  141. 

'"  David  Trimble  and  Francis  Johnson,  representatives  from  Kentucky. 
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think  we  shall  we  avoid  the  odium  k  profit  by  it  too.  Our  friends  are 
to  have  a  private  meeting  tonight  to  determine  on  the  state  of  things  &c. 
I  shall  therefore  be  the  better  able  to  give  you  the  views  of  our  party 
in  my  next.  Crawford  still  continues  to  improve,  tho'  as  yet  is  unable 
to  go  to  or  give  entertainments. 

What  is  the  talk  amongst  the  people — how  is  the  Lafayette  act  likely 
to  take? — besides  other  considerations  in  its  favour,  which  will  occur 
to  you,  it  would  not  have  did  for  the  Radicals^ ^^  to  have  opposed  it. 

You  will  have  seen  the  Presidents  message  in  regard  to  his  claim.^^* 
I  am  of  tho  Select  Com^.  tho'  as  yet  we  have  only  met  and  apprised 
him  of  our  being  ready  to  enter  upon  the  examination.  More  anon. 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  [you]  as  usual. 


Washington  FeV.  8^^  1825 
Dear  Sir — 

I  have  not  written  you  for  some  time,  as  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
you  since  you  left  Raleigh  &  because  I  learnt  you  was  at  Halifax. 
Within  a  few  days  past  much  feeling  has  been  produced  in  regard  to 
the  election — the  Adams  and  Jackson  men  are  very  bitter  against  each 
other  &  several  of  the  latter  have  said  they  will  go  for  Crawford  to 
defeat  the  former.  We  have  remained  calm — the  discussion  in  the 
House  too  has  produced  its  effect.  M^Lane  on  yesterday  made  a  most 
masterly  appeal  &  cut  M^Duffie  to  the  ground. ^^*  Clays  affair  has  been 
of  some  service  to  us,  as  his  friends  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  openly  it 
is  upon  our  honor  they  rely.  The  Com^.  met  yesterday  and  addressed 
at  Kremer — his  answer  wdll  be  received  this  morning — when  I  think 
the  affair  will  end,  by  his  explaining  or  refusing  to  prosecute  &  we  shall 
not  seek  for  evidence.^^^ 

We  have  strong  hopes  of  Scotts  vote  «&:  a  division  in  Louis^.  Maryland 
too  may  vote  for  Jackson.  I  fear  however  that  J^ew  York  is  not  to  be 
relyed  on — we  shall  continue  firm,  await  the  storm  &  it  is  yet  possible 
we  may  succeed — the  excitement  within  the  last  few  days  operates  in 
our  favour.  Many  persons  are  here  from  different  States.  We  have 
our  share  of  friends  amongst  them. 

'"The  Radicals  were  advocates  of  strict  construction,  state  rights,  and  economy.  Crawford  was 
the  candidate  of  the  l?a<licalf»  for  the  presidency  in  1R24. 

"•On  January  G  the  House  received  President  Monr»x*'8  message  and  statement  of  claims  agaiast 
the  United  States,  which  were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven  members.  Rtgitter  of  Debates, 
18  Cong..  2  HosF.,  150,  186. 

"*  NfcDufTie  spoke  on  February  .3  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  rules  to  be 
observed  by  rhe  Hou.sc  in  the  election  of  presiilent.  McLane  replied  to  him  on  Februurv  7.  Reffifter 
of  Debates,  18  Cong.,  2  se.sa.,  445-455,  498-508. 

"•  Following  Clay's  decision  to  support  Adams,  George  Kremer,  an  obscure  Pennsylvania  repre- 
sentative and  tool  of  the  .Jackson  nmnagers.  charged  in  an  unsigne*!  newspaper  communication  that 
Clay's  support  was  the  result  of  a  corrupt  bfirguin  for  thf^  office  of  s(>rrct:iry  of  state.  Clay  bianded 
the  charge  as  a  lie  and  viitually  rhallenged  the  author  to  a  duel.  Kremer  then  avowed  his  author- 
ship and  Clay  asked  tin-  How.'H'  for  an  investigation.  Kremer  refu.'*«'il  to  api^enr  l>efor<>  the  investigating 
committee,  consisting  of  P.  P.  Harb<mr,  Webster,  Mcl-ane.  Taylor,  l"\^rsytl>.  Saunders  and  Kankin. 
Despin'  elaborate  addresses  ai.il  proofs,  CMav  was  never  abh-  to  rid  hini.self  of  the  embarrassnient  of 
the  charge.    F.  J.  Turner,  Kifie  of  the  \eu>  West,  268-26W;  Register  of  Debates,  18  Cong..  2  seas..  486. 
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Thus  Sir,  we  go  into  the  ballot,  not  without  our  hopes,  tho'  there  still 
hangs  uncertainty  over  our  heads.  As  I  know  you  will  feel  much  anxiety 
upon  the  question  I  shall  write  you  again  this  week — so  as  to  get  to 
Milton  on  Tuesday  night. 

ISTothing  further — 

[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  ^.  C] 


Washington  Dec^  4*^.  1825 

Dear  Sir — The  great  subject  of  conversation  here  is  the  election  of 
Speaker.  The  administration  is  pressing  Taylor  with  all  their  force. 
They  have  been  so  impolitic  as  to  say  that  it  is  considered  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  &  view  opposition  to  him  as  disaffection  to  them — 
hence  he  will  be  very  strong.  M^Lane  is  the  most  formidable  opposer  & 
would  certainly  succeed  but  for  a  few  Jackson  men  from  the  West  who 
are  pressing  Campbell  from  Ohio.  We  have  strong  hopes  of  concentrat- 
ing after  the  first  ballot,  tho'  very  doubtful.^^^  It  is  uncertain  what 
M*".  Adams  will  do  in  the  Georgia  business,  whether  he  will  hold  it  back 
for  further  arrangement  with  the  Indians,  or  at  once  communicate  it  to 
Congress.    If  so,  it  is  to  excite  great  warmth.^^'^ 

I  understood  from  the  President  a  few  days  since,  that  Com^  Rogers 
was  in  the  Mediteranian  &  had  the  officers  of  the  Greek  government  on 
his  Vessel — he  represents  them  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction  & 
dissension — having  no  confidence  amongst  themselves — the  Commodore 
thought  they  could  not  succeed  &  M"*.  Adams  seemed  to  think  their  over- 
ture to  the  British  government  as  a  tacit  surrender  of  their  struggle.^^^ 

I  see  you  are  likely  to  have  the  Slave  question  before  your  body.  It 
is  a  very  delicate  subject  &  one  I  think  that  ought  to  be  moved  in  on  our 
part  with  great  caution.  The  Governors  11^^  com^^.  was  rather  an  un- 
fortunate expression  for  a  message.^^®  It  is  said  we  are  to  have  the 
collonization  business  before  us.  I  will  give  you  information  upon  any 
subject  of  interest. 

'"The  vote  on  December  5  for  speaker  was:  John  W.  Taylor  of  New  York,  89;  John  W.  Campbell 
of  Ohio,  41;  Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  36;  Andrew  Stevenson  of  Virginia,  17;  Lewis  Condiet  of  New 
Jersey,  6;  scattering,  5.  Taylor  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot,  in  which  the  vote  was  as  follows: 
Taylor,  99;  Campbell,  42;  McLane,  44;  Stevenson,  5;  scattering,  3.  Register  of  Debates,  19  Cong.,  1  sess., 
795. 

'"  Georgia's  demands  that  the  United  States  make  good  its  promise  of  1802  to  complete  the  ac- 
quisition of  Indian  lands  in  Georgia  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  in  February,  1825,  by 
which  the  Creeks  ceded  all  of  their  lands.  The  Creeks  repudiated  the  treaty.  President  Adams,  con- 
vinced that  the  treaty  of  1825  had  been  wrongfully  secuied,  ordered  a  new  negotiation,  which  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  January,  1826,  by  which  the  Creeks  ceded  all  of  their  Georgia  lands 
except  a  narrow  strip  along  tho  western  border.  Georgia  successfully  defied  the  federal  government, 
threatened  war,  and  forced  another  treaty  in  November,  1827,  extinguishing  the  last  of  the  Creek 
claims.    F.  J.  Turner,  Rise  of  the  New  West,  308-313. 

'"  Greece,  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  Turkey,  later  secured  her  independence  only  by  intervention 
of  the  European  powers.  The  United  States  maintained  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  John  Ilodgers  to  cultivate  friendship  and  protect  American  commerce. 
Register  of  Debates,  19  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1579;  American  State  Papers,  Nai^al  Affairs,  II,  112. 

"»  Proposals  had  been  made  in  the  legislature  looking  toward  a  restriction  of  improper  conversa- 
tion with  free  nesrroes  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  and  more  rigid  laws  on  the  subjects  of  stealing 
and  trading  with  slaves.  Governor  H.  G.  Burton  had  referred  to  the  legislature  a  resolution  from 
Ohio  proposing  tho  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  colonization  of  free  negroes.  He  expressed 
the  hone  that  tho  non-slavcholding  states  would  "shortly  learn  and  practice  what  has  familiarly  been 
termed  the  eleventh  rommnndment,  'Let  every  one  attend  to  his  own  concerns'."  Journal  of  the  Senate, 
December  2,  1825;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  November  22,  29,  December  2,  1825. 
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I  omitted  to  mention  to  you  if  any  thing  was  said  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  to  my  agency — that  I  was  collecting  information  upon 
the  claim  &  intend  next  summer  to  visit  Ten^'.  in  person,  so  that  I  wish 
the  appointment  continued.^""  You  will  oblige  mo  by  paying  Col.  Jas. 
Saunders^^^  subscription  to  old  Galcs^*"'^  &  I  in  turn  will  pay  yours  to 
Jos.^^^    My  respects  to  Donolio  &  Lewis. ^"* 


Washington  Jany.  10^^  1826 
My  dear  Sir — 

I  should  before  this  have  replied  to  your  favour  of  the  27**^.  but  for 
the  uncertainty  of  your  adjournment.  I  was  glad  to  see,  that  the  Legis- 
lature had  avoided  any  mischief,  tho'  I  regret  the  rejection  of  the  negro 
law.^'°  We  must  adopt  measures  within  ourselves  to  keep  them  within 
proper  subjection.  Upon  this  subject  inquire  of  our  friend  Harrison 
what  has  been  adopted  in  the  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  in  regard  to 
slaves.  You  will  find  them,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  of  a 
character  deserving  attention.  You  will  see  Hamilton  gave  Taylor  a 
shot  for  his  indiscretion. 

The  Panama  nomination  is  still  pending  before  the  Senate.     It  is 

loosing  grounds  here — but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senate  will  reject 

it  or  suffer  it  to  lay  over  untill  our  House  acts  on  the  estimates  &  votes 

or  refuses  the  appropriation — they  would  willingly  see  us  first  leap  the 
ditch.126 

I  am  pressed  to  offer  a  resolution  taking  the  appointment  of  printers 
of  the  Laws  from  the  State  depart  as  I  had  such  a  resolution  prepared 
at  last  session.  M^Lane,  Forsythe  wish  it  &  the  Jackson  men  are  very 
anxious.  If  I  see  it  can  go  I  may  do  so.^^'^  The  Judiciary  Bill  Avill 
likely  occupy  the  week.  I  think  it  will  probably  pass  with  two'  additional 
judges  to  the  Supreme  Court.^^®  The  next  subject  will  likely  be  McDuf- 
fie's  amendment. ^^"    This  too  will  occupy  much  time. 

""The  complicated  story  of  the  sale  by  the  University  of  her  land  warrants  and  other  assets  in 
Tennessee  is  told  in  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  U nivemity  of  North  Carolina,  I,  378-404.  For  a  time 
Saunders  was  a  member  of  the  I.<and  Committee  of  the  University  board  of  trustees. 

'"  An  uncle  of  Romulus  M.  Savinders.    S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  Xorth  Carolina,  III,  386. 

'•'  Joseph  Gales,  editor  of  the  Raleifih  lieyister. 

"•  Joseph  CJales,  Jr.,  one  of  th(>  editors  of  the  National  InlelUofncer  (\Va.-«hinKton). 

"'Charles  Dixon  Donoho  and  John  E.  Lewis,  the  Caswell  County  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     North  Carolina  Mar>ual,  1913,  543. 

'"  The  bill  to  prevent  the  migration  of  free  necroes  into  the  State  and  for  the  good  Rovernment 
of  resident  free  nenroes  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  10,  but  postponed  indefinitely  by  the 
House  on  December  31.  Journal  of  the  Senate,  December  19,  1825;  Journal  of  thf  House  of  Commons, 
December  31,  1825. 

'••On  December  26,  1825,  Adams  nominated  two  delegates  to  the  Panama  ConRress,  initiated  by 
Bolivar  for  the  discussion  of  Spanish-.Xmerican  policies.  The  nominations  provoked  the  first  fully 
organized  opposition  to  Adams'  atlministration.  After  prolonged  debate,  the  Senate  assented  to  the 
mission  on  March  14  bv  a  vote  of  24  to  19,  and  the  House  made  the  necessary  appropriations  by  a 
vote  of  134  to  60.    F.  J.  Turner,  Rit<e  of  the  Ne^v  HV.sr  2S0-2S5. 

'"  Saunders  did  not  introduce  the  resolution  until  the  next  session.  On  February  1,  1827,  he  spoke 
to  his  resolution  that  the  st'cretary  of  state  furnish  the  House  a  list  of  tho  newspapers  in  each  state 
in  wliich  the  laws  of  Conpress  were  publi.shcd  in  1S2.'>  and  1826,  and  als»)  a  list  in  which  the  laws  of  1S27 
were  directed  to  be  published,  designating  and  explaining  each  change.  It  provoked  loi»g  partisan 
discu.ssion.    liei/fter  of  Dehates,  19  Cong..  2  sess..  89.')-901.  914-935.  949-951),  986  et  '<eq. 

"'TIh'  J\idiciary  bill  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  May  16,  aft^r  long  discussion,  liei/ister  of  De- 
bates, 19  Cong.,  1  Hcss..  2648. 

'«*The  McDuflie  amendment,  introduced  in  the  Hou.se  on  December  19,  1825,  propo.s«Ml  a  uniform 
system  of  voting  by  districts  in  the  ch«)ice  of  presidential  electors  and  the  prevention  of  the  election 
of  president  and  vice  president  by  the  houses  of  Congress.    Rcoister  of  I)el>nles,  19  Cong.,  1  scss.,  1365. 
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I  had  a  talk  with  Yian  Buren  about  Clinton — it  was  perfectly  con- 
fidential, tho'  I  told  him  it  would  be  communicated  to  you — he  says 
Clinton  is  willing  to  do  anything  to  conciliate  his  party  &  that  if  he  had 
the  proper  address  he  might — but  the  prejudices  on  both  sides  are 
almost  insuperable — he  cannot  say  how  things  may  eventuate — but  that 
you  must  hold  yourself  uncommitted  untill  we  see  how  measures  are  to 
be  conducted  here — so  that  our  late  party  may  again  act  in  concert. 
This  is  probably  a  correct  state  of  the  business.  Yet  it  is  to  be  difficult 
for  a  man  here  to  remain  uncommitted.  You  know,  when  a  question  of 
party  is  started  it  is  necessary  to  take  sides — you  will  at  least  be  placed 
on  one  side  or  the  other  by  your  vote  &  I  think  Clay  &  his  men  are 
disposed  to  allow  of  no  neutrals. 

In  return  for  the  friendly  sentiments  which  you  express  in  conclusion 
of  your  letter,  I  may  say,  that  a  warm  regard  for  you  was  amongst  my 
earliest  impressions — that  both  politically  &  individually  you  have 
always  stood  highest  in  my  esteem — that  while  fortune  smiles  upon  your 
labours,  you  will  not  feel  so  sensibly  the  friendship  of  others — but  in 
her  frowns  as  regards  myself,  I  shall  feel  yours  the  more  highly. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  County  at  home — the  price  of  produce — 
corn,  pork  &c.  &  what  kind  of  a  winter? 

My  best  respects  to  your  family — 


Washington  Jan.  26**^  1826 
Dear  Sir — I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  days  from  the  utter 
dearth  of  every  thing  of  an  interesting  character.  The  Judiciary  Bill 
passed  yesterday.  I  voted  against  it,  from  the  conviction  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  was  now  [to]  be  increased  to  ten  it  must  hereafter  be 
added  to — &  because  I  had  no  wish  to  increase  the  patronage  of  "the 
powers  that  be.''^^^  It  is  already  said,  that  if  the  Bill  passes  the  Senate, 
the  P.  M.  GeneraP^^  is  to  bei  one  of  the  Judges,  &  M^.  Speaker,^^^ 
P.  M.  General.  The  first  arrangement  I  think  likely — and  that  Webster 
is  to  be  Speaker.  I  trust  and  believe  we  will  defeat  this  part  of  the 
plan. 

The  Georgia  business  it  is  said  has  been  settled  by  a  second  treaty. 
This  gives  Georgia  most  of  the  land — leaves  Alabama  as  she  is.  The 
Geo.  Members  are  not  satisfied — tho'  they  had  better  be  quiet. 

The  Panama  nomination,  still  pending  before  the  Senate — it  has 
been  continued  over  for  the  indisposition  of  Randolph  &  others — its  con- 
firmation, still  doubtful.  If  it  passes — I  do  not  well  see  how  we  are 
to  resist  the  appropriation.  The  debate  on  the  Judiciary,  has  not 
shown  to  any  great  advantage  to  the  newly  seal  men.     Col.  Drayton^ 


33 


'•"  On  January  25,  the  House  ordered  the  bill  engrossed  for  the  third  reading.  Later  it  was  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  postponed  indefinitely  by  the  House.  Register  of  Debates,  19  Conp:.,  1  sess.,  1149, 
2648. 

'•'  John  McLean  of  Ohio. 

'•«  John  W.  Taylor  of  New  York. 

'••  William  Drayton,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina. 
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failed,  &  M*".  Dorsey^^*  the  administration  prop  from  Maryland,  is  no 
great  man.  The  constitutional  question  will  come  on  next  week — the 
debate  is  expected  to  be  long  k  able. 

I  suppose  you  have  been  much  engrossed  since  your  return,  yet  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  is  passing  at  home,  which  you  know  is  always 
interesting  here.    My  respects  to  your  family. 


Washington  March  4^^.  1826 
D'-.  Sir- 
But  little  has  occurred  here,  for  some  days  past — the  debate  on  the 
constitution  progresses  very  slowly — it  will  likely  go  oif,  without  any 
direct  vote  on  the  main  question.  In  the  Senate,  it  is  understood  much 
warmth  has  grown  out  of  the  Panama  discussion.  The  opponents  have 
the  decided  advantage  in  the  debate  &  are  desirous  of  opening  the 
doors — its  supporters  refuse.  TazwelP'^^  is  at  home — Gilliard^^^  is  no 
more  &  the  desertion  of  Homes^^^  of  Maine  &  a  few  others  leave  our 
friends  in  the  minority  yet  no  decision  has  taken  place.  The  general 
calculation  seems  to  be  that  we  are  to  have  a  long  session — tho'  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should — all  the  business  might  easily  be  disposed  of  by 
the  first  of  May.^^^  We  have  had  the  Dismal  Swamp  Bill  up  &  I  think 
it  will  go  through,  with  some  opposition.^^^  The  Committee  had  agreed 
to  report  a  bill  in  favour  of  our  Claim — yet  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  it  through.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  statement  as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  claim,  which  you  state  when  it  comes  up.  I  have 
heard  nothing  said  latterly,  about  appointment  of  Judges — the  death 
of  Todd^***  has  created  another  vacancy.  By  the  way — what  does  our 
friend  L.  Williams^*^  design,  by  his  Superior  Court  license?  which  I 
understand  he  got  on  his  way  here. 

I  have  looked  over  the  speeches  on  the  Missouri  debate,  and  can  find 
none  others  of  any  relation  to  the  subject  you  have  in  view.  I  have  sent 
M^Lane  &  Barbours  to  Lewis  &  advised  him  to  read  them  attentively — 
he  writes  me  his  objection  to  the  bill  was  on  constitutional  grounds. ^^- 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  future  success,  as  the  speeches  made 
here  are  sent  for  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

'•*  Clement  Dorscy,  a  representative  from  Maryland. 

'"  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  a  senator  from  VirKinia. 

"•  John  Gaillard,  a  senator  from  South  Carolina  who  died  on  February  26.    B.  D.  C. 

'•'  John  Holnu^,  a  .senator  from  Maine. 

"•  Conpres.s  adjourned  on  May  22.    lieuisler  of  Debates,  19  Cong.,  1  seas.,  2600. 

'••  The  hill  authorizint^  a  ."^idwcription  of  600  .shares  of  .stoek  in  the  Disnml  Swamp  Canal  Company 
passed  the  Hou.so  on  March  13  by  a  vote  of  102  to  72,  and  the  Senate  on  May  15.  It  carried  an  appro- 
priation of  $150,000.    Reiiiater  of  Debates,  19  Cong..  1  sess.,  710-720.  1504-1.521,  1622,  1625. 

'•"Thomas  Todd,  chief  jiLstice  of  Kentucky.  180()-07  and  a.ssociate  justice  of  the  I'nited  States 
Bupreme  court  from  1807  until  his  death,  February  7,  1826.  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Bio{/raphi/,  II.  467-468. 

'«'  I-ewis  Williams  of  Surry  County,  a  representative  from  North  Carolina. 

"•John  I'i.  I..ewis.  a  representative  of  Ca.swcil  CoutJty  in  the  Hou.se  of  Common.s.  had  voted  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  preventing  the  migration  of  free  negroes  to  North  Carolina  and  for  the  good 
government  of  resident  free  negroes.    Journal  of  the  flouse  of  Commoni,  December  31.  1825. 
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J.  G.  Williamson/*^  has  been  here — tho'  I  believe  Clay  only  means 
to  tantalize  him. 

Very  truly 

yrs 
Rom.  M.  Saunders 

Gen.  Atkinson^**  has  been  here  with  his  new  wife^ — she  is   a  fine 
woman  &  said  tO'  have  a  handsome  property — he  cannot  go  to  1^.  C. 


Washington  April  17*^.  1826 
Dear  Sir — 

I  had  written  you  just  before  the  receit  of  your  last  favour,  but  as  I 
directed  it  to  Caswell,  I  suppose  it  will  not  reach  you  in  some  time.  The 
report  has  been  rec'^.  from  the  Engineers  on  the  'Na}.  Road.  It  speaks 
of  the  Eastern  route,  which  it  decides  against  for  the  want  of  material. 
The  Middle  route — it  designates  as  the  lower  &  upper  route — the  first 
by  Fredericksburg,  Milton,  Salisbury  &c — the  other  by  Charlotte, 
Lynchb^.  Danville,  Salisbury  &  makes  them  equal  in  distance  &  tho' 
the  report  purposes  to  give  no  preference — it  is  evident  that  it  leans  to 
the  Charlotteville  route.  The  finger  of  the  Secretary  of  War^^^  is  in 
this  business.  The  Western  route,  is  considered  the  best  for  materials — 
our  route  is  shortest.  I  have  seen  the  chairman  of  the  Com^.  on  Roads  & 
Canals  and  understand  that  they  will  report  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  to  locate  the  road.  This  can- 
not be  opposed  &  yet  I  fear  this  Executive  appointment.  The  object 
will  be  no  doubt  to  conciliate  Virginia  as  much  as  possible.  I  fear 
therefore,  that  it  will  take  the  Charlotteville  or  Western  route.  If  we 
cannot  get  our  route,  I  should  rather  it  should  go  to  the  Western  route. 
This  inter  nos. 

Since  the  duel  excitement,^*^  the  feelings  here  have  rather  collapsed 
into  indifference.  The  Panama  discussion  goes  on.  Webster  made  his 
speech  on  Friday — not  very  able,  tho'  very  hansome  in  the  end  in 
compliment  of  Clay — he  had  the  impudence  to  speak  of  his  American 
feeling  in  the  cause  of  freedom — even  Cheves,  with  his  coolness  says  he 
ought  to  be  reminded  &  exposed  with  his  former  conduct  &  I  hope  For- 
sythe  will  do  it.     McLane  speaks  today — his  feelings  are  with  us,  but 

'^«  J.  G.  A.  Williamson  of  Roxboro,  who  persistently  sought  a  consular  appointment.  He  inter- 
viewed Clay  on  his  visit  to  Washington  early  in  1826.  He  received  from  Clay  about  the  first  of  May 
a  commission  as  consul  for  the  port  of  La  Guayra  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia.  Though  disappointed 
in  the  location,  size  and  financial  prospects  of  the  appointment,  he  accepted  it.  J.  G.  A.  Williamson 
to  W.  P.  Mangum,  Roxboro,  May  9,  1826,  Mangum  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Congress  (copy  in  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission). 

^**  Brigadier  General  Henry  Atkinson. 

'*'  James  Barbour  of  Virginia. 

•*'On  March  30,  John  Randolph,  in  a  scathing  assault  on  the  Adams  administration,  attacked 
the  private  character  of  Clay.  He  referred  to  the  Adams-Clay  union  as  "the  coalition  of  Blifil  and 
Black  George  .  .  .  the  combination  ...  of  the  puritan  with  the  black-leg."  Clay  challenged  Ran- 
dolph. They  met  on  April  8,  exchanged  shots,  shook  hands,  and  returned  unharmed  to  their  public 
duties.  Register  of  Debates,  19  Cong.,  1  scss.,  401;  W.  C.  Bruce,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  1773-1833, 
I,  511-524. 
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lie  will  not  go  the  full-leiigth.^^^  I  very  much  foar  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  restrict  it.  This  union  between  the  East  &;  West  &  the  idea  of  its 
being  popular  in  Penn^  &  New  York,  will  carry  it  through. 

I  differ  with  you  as  to  Clinton — he  might  carry  New  York,  but  not 
Pennsylvania — he  could  not  run  against  Adams  supported  by  Clay. 
If  Jackson  was  to  die  I  cannot  say  how  things  might  turn — rely  on  it 
he  is  the  only  man  that  can  break  down  this  union.  If  ho  can  be  placed 
under  an  honest  Cabinet  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  the  Country  at 
present.  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  a  third  candidate  will  start — 
this  will  be  prevented — any  thing  to  get  clear  of  this  cursed  union  of 
"puritan  &  blackleg." 

I  thank  you  for  your  domestic  fare — it  is  some  relief  to  this  Panama 
nausea.  I  have  very  serious  apprehensions  for  Carter.  I  will  write 
you  again  the  end  of  the  week. 


Washington  Dec'".  20^^  1826. 
Dear  Sir — 

As  you  will  wish  to  know  what  is  passing  here  &  the  prospects  ahead, 
I  proceed  to  gratify  you  as  far  as  my  very  limited  means  will  enable. 
I  say  limited  means,  for  I  am  so  much  a  student  of  law,  as  barely  to 
mix  enough  with  the  members  to  hear  what  is  passing.  The  papers 
furnish  you  with  our  Legislative  proceedings.  From  what  I  learn  since 
I  came  here  I  consider  Jackson's  prospects  better  than  I  had  before.  It 
is  certain  that  he  will  get  five  votes  in  Kentucky  &  ten  is  counted  on. 
From  JSTew  York,  I  learn  from  Van  Buren  things  are  as  favourable  as 
he  could  expect.  That  the  policy  of  their  late  opposition  was  to  unite 
the  party — that  a  majority  of  those  who  supported  Rochester^ "***  are  in 
opposition  to  the  administration  &  that  hereafter,  the  party  will  still  go 
together — that  the  opposition  to  Clinton  enabled  the  party  to  succeed 
for  Congress  &  the  Legislature — that  in  the  next  Congress  there  will  be 
20  certain  &  a  large  majority  in  the  Legislature — that  Van  Burens  elec- 
tion is  certain  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  Rochester  out  against  him, 
but  Rochester  refused  in  a  manly  way  &;  he  thinks  he  will  hereafter 
behave  well — so  that  our  prospects  are  favourable. 

I  do  not  hear  who  is  to  be  nominated  for  South  America.  The 
custom  house  officer  is  vacant  at  Philadel})hia — a  great  many  ai)i)li- 
eants.  Rush' '°  is  thought  will  got  it,  if  a  suitable  person  can  bo  fixinl 
on  as  his  successor.  I  hear  many  other  fiying  rumours,  but  none  worth 
detailing. 

147  Webster  spoke  on  April  14,  nnd  ForHyth  and  MrT.ane  on  the  I7th.  Tlio  n-ferenco  is  to  Webster's 
obsti uctionist  attitude  in  the  War  of  1812.  J.  li.  McMiutter,  .1  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
State.1,  IV,  214-215;  Reuixler  of  Debates,  19  ConR..  1  aoss.,  2254-2277. 

'*•  William  H.  Uoeiie-ster,  unsurcessful  cancliilate  for  Rovernor  of  New  York  in  1820  against  DeWitt 
Clinton.  John  C  Fitzpatriek,  "AutobioRraphy  of  Martin  Van  Huron,"  American  Historical  A.istKia- 
tioji  Report,  1<>18,  II,  Iti2-1G4. 

'••  Hiehard  Rush  of  IVnn.sylvania,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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What  is  the  prospect  with  jou?  Who  is  likely  to  be  fixed  on  as 
Paxtons  successor?  If  the  prospect  should  seem  favourable  to  Martin 
I  should  like  to  hear  it  &  his  success  will  fix  my  own  destination/^^  I 
wish  you  would  throw  yourself  in  Fishers^  ^^  way  &  give  him  a  sound- 
ing— know  of  him,  what  he  thinks  of  my  prospects  in  the  profession  at 
Salisbury — he  would  likely  be  more  candid  with  you  than  me. 

I  fear  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  Love's^^^  giving  way — yet  I 
should  like  to  be  advised  as  to  any  movements  on  that  subject.  I  am 
now  in  a  situation  which  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  some 
decisive  step — which  is  important  to  me,  as  it  will  determine  my  future 
life.  I  shall  give  up  old  Caswell  with  feelings  not  in  the  power  of 
language  to  express — yet  my  family  requires  every  sacrifice  of  feeling  & 
when  duty  calls  I  must  go.  I  must  rely  in  this  determination  some- 
what upon  my  friends  &  you  will  allow  me  to  say  there  is  no  one  in 
whose  judgement  I  repose  more  confidence  than  yours.  You  will  there- 
fore confer  a  favour  in  speaking  to  me  freely.  I  will  give  you  notice 
of  any  passing  events  here. 

[Addressed :  Raleigh,  IsT.  C] 


Washington  Jan^.  15*^.  1827 
My  dear  Sir — 

This  has  been  here  a  day  portentous  with  news.  The  war  news  from 
England  which  M*".  Cannings  speech  has  given  more  importance  to, 
than  it  otherwise  would  have.^^^  The  defeat  of  Randolph,  Mangum  & 
the  [illegible]  of  Benton's  ako^^* — on  the  other  side — little  Delaware 
as  usual  has  rendered  a  good  account  in  the  election  of  McLane  & 
Ridgely^^^ — also  the  probability  is  that  Ellis  will  beat  Reed^^^ — thus  as 
things  stand  in  the  Senate  our  friends  will  have  a  majority.  It  has 
therefore  as  you  may  suppose  been  a  day  of  feeling — not  much  triumph, 
as  each  party  has  cause  to  acknowledge  defeat.  Mangum's  friends  here 
are  much  surprised  at  his  defeat — local  causes  have  assisted  designing 

•"The  General  Assembly  chose  Robert  Strange  of  Cumberland  County  and  James  Martin  of 
Rowan  to  fill  vacancies  in  superior  court  judgeships  created  by  the  resignation  of  Frederick  Nash  of 
Orange  and  the  death  of  John  Paxton  of  Rutherford.    Journal  of  the  Senate,  January  9,  10,  1827. 

"'  Charles  Fisher  of  Salisbury. 

"'  Probably  Thomas  T.ove,  representative  of  Buncombe  County,  1797-1808,  and  of  Havwood  County, 
1809-11,  1814-15,  1817-19,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  of  Haywood  Countv  in  the  Senate,  1823-28. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  430,  514-515,  645-646. 

•'•George  Canning,  1770-1827,  noted  British  statesman,  was  at  this  time  in  charge  of  the  British 
foreign  office.  Spanish  absolutism,  restored  by  French  intervention,  encouraged  a  reactionary  re- 
bellion in  Portugal,  in  face  of  a  warning  from  England  which  was  the  ally  of  Poitugal.  Promptly 
Canning  stirred  JEurope  by  sending  to  T^isbon  in  January,  1827,  a  British  force  which  suppressed  the 
rebellion.  The  National  Intelligencer  hailed  with  glee  the  threatening  European  war  for  the  benefits 
it  would  bring  to  American  commerce.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Raleigh  Register,  January 
23,  1827;  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  209. 

"«  John  Randolph  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1827,  to  which  he 
bad  been  appointed  on  December  8,  1825..  Mangum,  who  had  resigned  in  1826  from  the  House  to  ac- 
cept appointment  as  judge  of  the  superior  court,  was  defeated  for  reelection  by  the  General  Assembly 
late  in  1826.  Benton  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1827.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina,  V,  242;  B.  D.  C. 

"•  Louis  McLano  and  Henrv  Moore  Ridgeley,  elected  to  the  Senate  from  Delaware.    B.  D.  C. 

•"Powhatan  Ellis  defeated  Thomas  B.  Reed,  a  senator  from  Mississippi,  in  his  contest  for  re- 
election in  1827.    B.  D.  C. 
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men  in  gratifying  their  malignairt  feeling.  Martin's  election  will  assist 
me,  if  no  one  comes  in,  as  I  have  resolved  on  going  to  Salisbury — so 
that  some  good  comes  out  of  evil.  I  am  a  little  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pects of  Solicitor.  Gen.  Gray^^^  has  written  to  Long^^^  that  he  will 
support  me  Morehead^^®  out  of  the  way.  If  Jones^""  resigns  then  things 
must  take  their  course — if  not  and  they  attempt  to  Legislate — would  it 
not  be  best  for  my  friends  in  the  Senate  to  defeat  it — after  what  has 
occured  about  the  Judges,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  risk  an  election. 
I  must  submit  everything  to  your  discretion,  being  on  the  spot.  I  do 
not  think  Stanly^^^  could  oppose  me — the  other  man  I  have  no  confidence 
in.     I  repeat  however  I  leave  every  thing  with  you. 

If  Sheppard  runs  for   Solicitor — Morehead  I  suppose  is  to   be  the 
candidate  for  Congress. 

[Addressed :  Raleigh,  N.  C] 


Washington  Feb.  12.  1827. 
My  dr.  Sir — 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  several  days,  from  the  understand^, 
that  you  was  to  adjourn  on  Saturday  last.  I  shall  direct  this  to  you  at 
home,  as  I  suppose  you  will  be  there  by  its  arrival.  There  has  been 
more  of  warmth,  feeling  &  party  than  I  have  ever  before  witnessed  in 
Congress — within  the  last  ten  days.  The  Tariif  has  elicited  a  very 
warm  discussion — the  Georgia  business  &  the  debate  about  the  printers, 
with  other  incidental  occurrances  has  thrown  every  thing  into  a  blaze. 
On  a  discussion  as  to  the  right  to  demand  a  cfill  of  the  House  after  the 
previous  question  was  ordered — much  feeling  was  elicited.  Taylor^*^"^ 
libeled  the  old  republican  party  in  replying  to  a  decision  made  by 
Cheves,  who  sustained  a  call — by  saying  the  call  was  made  to  bring  the 
friends  of  the  measure  up  to  the  sticking  point — when  the  journals 
shew  clearly  it  was  made  to  bring  back  Webster  &  others — refer  to  your 
journal  for  1816  &  15 — as  I  see  it  was  you  who  moved  to  suspend  the 
call — &  let  me  know  your  impressions — as  Cheves,  McCoy,  Ingham^®^  & 
others  here,  say  Taylor  has  told  a  falsehood.  We  mean  to  expose  the 
rascal  &  on  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  place  him  upon  the  coals.    This 


'"  Probably  Alexander  Gray  of  Randolph  County,  state  senator  1798,  1799,  1804.  1805.  1806.  1807, 
1812.  1823.  1826,  1827,  1828  and  an  elector  in  1824  on  the  Crawford  ticket.  Raleigh  Register,  Dccombe* 
26,  1823;  Nfrrth  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  768-770. 

"•  John  I.onjr  of  Randolph  County,  a  representative  from  North  Carolina. 

'"John  Motley  Morehead,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Hookindham  County  in  1821, 
and  from  CJuilford,  1826  and  1827,  and  later  governor.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Bioip-aphical  History  of  Sorth  Caro- 
lina, II.  250-2.')8. 

'"Kdward  Jones  of  New  Hanover  County.  solicitor-Rcneral.  1792-1827.  N(yrth  Carolina  Sfanual, 
1913,  445.  In  the  election  of  solicitor-general  by  the  leRi.slature  in  December,  John  Scott  of  Orange 
Countv  defeated  John  M.  Morehead  and  Romulus  M.  Saunders.  Journal  of  the  Senate,  Deceml>er  6. 
10.  1827. 

'"  John  Stanly,  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  state  legislature  from  Newbern  and 
Craven  County  and  a  Federalist  representative  in  Congress,  1801-03.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913, 
667-.570.  916. 

'••  Robeit  Taylor,  a  representative  from  Virginia. 

'••  William  McCoy  and  S.  D.  Ingham,  representativea  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  respec- 
tively. 
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is  the  most  unprincipled  tariff  &  more  sectional  than  any  ever  before 
passed — there  is  some  hope  it  may  be  amended  in  the  Senate  &  thus 
receive  its  quietus.  The  Adm".  party  have  5  or  7  majority  in  our 
house — this  produces  a  bad  struggle  &  we  have  more  than  once  made 
Webster  the  leader  flinch — he  cannot  meet  a  storm — the  remainder  of 
the  session  is  likely  to  be  one  of  much  feeling — the  Senate  is  quiet  & 
calm. 

Ellis  &  Van  Burens  reelections^^*  have  settled  the  cast  of  the  Senate  & 
given  great  alarm  to  the  Adm". — they  cannot  now  get  along  &  I  believe 
every  nomination  of  a  questionable  character  will  be  rejected — rumor 
says  Cook  is  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Columbia.^^^ 
I  can  hardly  think  Clay  will  consent  &  it  is  understood  he  is  to  have  the 
Western  appointments.  I^othing  has  as  yet  been  determined  on  about 
Speaker,  nor  is  it  likely  any  thing  will  be  except  to  have  an  early  meet- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  next  session  to  fix  on  a  candidate.  In  that  you 
would  have  a  fair  chance,  but  I  cannot  say  there  would  be  any  certainty. 
You  shall  know  every  thing  that  is  done  when  we  meet  &  then  will  be 
better  able  to  determine.  James  Morehead^^^  has  been  here.  Williams 
carried  him  to  Clays.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  idea  of  offering  for 
Congress. 

I  have  written  to  Harralson^^^  to  make  out  a  transcript  of  his  record 
touching  Glenns  situation  &c  and  show  it  to  you.  I  wish  you  to  see  it 
is  correct  &  send  it  on  to  Col.  Roberts  before  Granville  Sup^.  Court. 
Will  you  talk  with  M^.  Williamson  &  if  you  think  his  evidence  will 
avail  us  any  thing  get  him  to  go  down — he  can  be  served  with  a  sub- 
poena after  getting  there.  I  may  possibly  take  that  on  my  way  home. 
I  may  write  you  again  in  a  day  or  two  if  any  thing  offers. 

Yrs  truly 

R.  M.  Saunders 

M*".  Calhoun  says  he  will  be  through  Milton  to  see  you  about  the  20^. 
March 

[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  'N.  C] 


Washington  reb^.  26^^.  1827 
D'-Sir— 

We  have  had  a  quantity  of  business  for  the  last  week,  but  nothing  has 
occured  of  any  interest.  It  is  hoped  the  Tariff  will  not  be  reached  in 
the  Senate.     I  learn  the  Committee  of  our  House  will  report  against 

1(14  Powhatan  Ellis  of  Mississippi  had  recently  been  elected  and  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York 
reelected  to  the  Senate. 

'«'  Daniel  P.  Cook,  representative  from  Illinois,  who  cast  the  vote  of  his  state  for  Adams  in  the 
House  election  of  1825,  was  directed  in  1827  by  Adams  to  proceed  to  Cuba  and  report  on  its  political 
condition.    B.  D.  C. 

'"James  Turner  Morehead,  a  state  senator  from  Guilford  County,  1835-42,  and  representative  in 
Congress,  1851-53.    North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  633-634,  933. 

'•'  Paul  A.  Haralson,  clerk  of  the  court  of  Caswell  County.  Caswell  County  Tax  Lists,  1823,  in  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission;  W.  H.  Hoyt,  The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  I,  176,  279 
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Georgia  on  every  point  connected  with  the  Indian  controversy.^®®  This 
may  give  rise  to  some  feeling.  The  report  of  the  Senate  is  expect  [ed]  to 
be  on  different  grounds.  Things  here  are  assuming  a  decided  party 
character — no  neautrals,  and  tho'  the  Adm.  have  a  small  majority,  they 
have  nothing  to  boast  of.  From  all  accounts,  there  seems  to  be  hardly 
a  doubt  of  their  defeat. 

My  calculation  now  is  to  leave  here  on  Friday  night,  so  as  to  be  at 
home  on  Tuesday  night.  M'".  Calhoun  says  he  wishes  if  the  roads  are 
not  too  bad  to  be  at  your  House  on  the  10  or  1\}^^  You  will  not  I 
suppose  go  to  Hills°.  before  the  12.  I  shall  on  my  return  endeavour  to 
arrange  matters  as  early  as  practicable,  as  I  wish  to  be  at  Salisbury  & 
attend  my  Spring  Courts.  My  calculation  is  to  attend  Randolph,  David- 
son, Stokes,  Surry  &  Rowan.    This  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  ]^.  C] 


Salisbury  March  21,  1828 
Dear  Sir — 

I  should  have  answer^  your  letter  before  this,  but  that  I  have  been  to 
Surry  &  Wilkes  Court — at  the  first  I  am  likely  to  do  a  very  excellent 
business  &  tolerable  well  at  the  latter.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Judge  D^.^'*^  he  seemed  to  regret  very  much  the  sism  of  last  winter  & 
still  hopes  things  may  go  right.  I  have  but  little  doubt  Gaither^'^  is  to 
be  the  Adm^  candidate.  I  would  do  much  to  be  in  the  next  Legis^.  but 
fear,  I  cannot  with  propriety.  Thomas  Polk^'^  wishes  to  offer  for  the 
Senate — it  won't  take.  Wilson^'^  promises  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  in  bringing  out  proper  persons  on  his  Circuit.  We  wish  much 
to  get  Franklin^'*  to  offer  for  Surry — he  is  against  Adams — but  will 
not  come  out  for  Jackson.  I  am  in  hopes  Graham^'^  &  Swain^"*^  will 
offer. 


'"  The  select  committre,  to  which  was  referred  the  documents  relating  to  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  GcorKia,  rcconimendod  that  the  cession  of  Indian  lands  in  Goorsia  be  secured 
and  that  the  laws  as  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  be  maintained.  Reyister  of  Dehates,  19  Cong., 
2  sess..  1533. 

'••Calhoun  visited  Milton  and  attended  a  dinner  given  by  the  citizens  to  Saunders  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Washington.    Ralei'oh  Re(jister,  March  20,  1827. 

'"  Perhaps  Joseph  J.  Daniel  of  Halifax  County,  a  superior  court  judge,  1816-32  .  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1<)13.  448. 

"'  rrol)abiv  liuigess  Gaither  of  Iredell  Countv,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1792,  1796, 
17ft7,  1708,  17<)<»,  1800.  1801.    North  Carolina  Manual,  11)13,  600-661. 

"•Thr)tna.s  Polk,  1791-1869.  of  Mecklonburg  Countv.  wjia  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1823,  1824,  an<l  182.').    North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  099-700. 

"•.loscph  Wilson.  1782-1829,  of  Stokes  County,  a  nienibor  of  tho  Hou.se  of  Commons,  1810,  1811. 
and  1812,  and  solicitor  of  the  mountain  district,  1812-29.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina,  VII.  499-.502. 

"«  Meshrick  Franklin  of  Surry  County,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1800,  1801,  and  8tot€ 
senator.  1828.  1829. 

"'  James  Graham,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Rutherford  County,  1822,  1823,  1824, 

1828,  1829,   and   a   representative  in   the  United   States  Congress,    1833-43,    1845-47.     North   Carolina 
Manual,  1913.  797-798.  927-933. 

"•  I).  1..  .Swain  of  Huncondie  County,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1824.  182.'>.  1826.  1828. 

1829,  and  later  governor  and  pn^ident  of  the  I'niversity.    S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina,  I,  447-458. 
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I  am  surprised  the  St.  Bank  has  not  answered  Judge  Johnsons^ 
letter — he  is  willing  to  take  up  my  security  debts.     I  hope  M^.  H.  is 
authorized  to  arrange  it — so  that  I  can  fix  it  on  his  arrival  here. 

I  wish  you  to  continue  the  amt  of  R.  [illegible] 

The  draft  I  want  is  one  of $1905 

Aug.  27— 1819— payable  to  R.  [illegible] 

May  21—1820  1400 

June  26—1820  400 

Dec.  "     103     50 

I  think  the  1400$  or  the  400$  cover  Moreheads  payment — unless 
Stephenson  will  sent  up  the  original  drafts — you  will  please  order  the 
Clerk  to  Sub^.  him. 

I  shall  see  you  at  Stokes  as  I  have  to  be  there. 

[Addressed :  Caswell  Court  House,  I^.  C] 

"'  William  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  father-in-law  of  Saunders. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  the  fifth^  letter  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  the  Deity  as  essential  to  national  happiness ;  a 
notice  of  an  effort  of  the  home-owning  citizens  of  New  Bern  to  or- 
ganize The  !Newbern  Company  of  Mutual  Insurers  together  with  a 
news  item  requesting  interested  citizens  to  meet  at  the  Palace  at  a 
specified  date  for  further  consideration ;  ordinances  passed  by  the 
commissioners  to  Xew  Bern  regiilating  the  hiring  and  movements  of 
slaves,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  night  policemen ;  and  an 
advertisement  of  the  Halifax  horse  races  in  1798  and  the  news  item 
giving  the  report  of  the  winners. 

ESTABLISHED  RELIGION^ 


MISCELLANY. 


A  series  of  letters  on  the  establishment  of  the  worship  of 
the  Deity,  as  essential  to  national  happiness. 

By  an  American. 

Plusque  honi  mores, 
Quam  honae  leges,  valent. 

TACITUS. 

LETTER  Y. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  considered  the  institution  of  public  worship  only  as  it 
respects  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people,  in  their  secular  and 
civil  interests,  and  as  it  is  the  support  of  order  and  government. — Every 
rational  mind  must  see  the  necessity  of  it,  to  these  good  ends.  The 
influence  this  institution  has  on  our  future  happiness,  I  shall  not  in 
this  place  consider,  nor  dwell  on  the  additional  force  which  the  argu- 
ment derives  from  this  quarter.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  an  argument 
of  the  greatest  possible  weight  on  this  subject.    The  truth  of  it  is  estab- 

'  The  third  and  fourth  letters  are  not  procurable  as  the  Fayetteville  Gatette  of  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  5, 
1789,  an-  not  available. 

»  Fayettevilie  Gazette,  Oct.  12.  1789. 

[463] 
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lislied  by  incontestible  and  infallible  authority,  and  confirmed  by  tbe 
experience  of  every  age  and  nation,  wbicli  is,  that  the  supreme  Governor 
of  the  world  deals  with  nations  according  to  public  laws  which  he  hath 
established.  It  is  in  this  world  that  nations  are  punished  or  rewarded. 
They  feel  the  effects  of  this  supreme  justice  or  goodness,  according  to 
their  public  characters. — The  reason  of  this  economy  is,  because  nations, 
as  such,  have  no  future  state :  the  present  is,  therefore  to  them,  the  only 
time  of  trial  and  of  retribution.  They  are  rewarded  or  punished,  built 
up  or  thrown  down,  honoured  or  destroyed,  in  this  world,  by  that  being 
whose  providence  is  national  and  universal. 

Give  me  leave  to  refer  you  to  a  single  passage  in  revelation,  which 
establishes  this  truth,  in  which  the  Most  High  declares  that  his  smiles 
or  his  frowns  are  on  the  nations  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  obey 
his  laws. — Jer.  xviii.  chap.  "At  what  instant  I  shall  speak,  concerning 
a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  to  pull  down,  and  to 
destroy  it :  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from 
their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  which  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 
And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning 
a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it :  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it 
obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I 
would  benefit  them." 

This,  I  conceive,  is  the  general  and  supreme  rule  of  government, 
which  the  Most  High  maintains  among  the  nations;  not  confined  in  its 
operation  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  applied  to  all  nations  and  all 
ages.  A  retrospect  on  the  history  of  the  world  demonstrates,  that  the 
dispensations  of  Heaven  toward  nations  have  beeen  invariable  accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  down  the  stream  of  time,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  even  to  the  decline  of  the  British,  and  the  elevation  of 
that  of  these  united  republics. 

Since,  as  a  people,  we  have  experienced,  most  signally,  the  interposi- 
tions of  providence,  as  our  present  tranquility,  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendence announce  to  all  the  world,  and  to  the  conviction  of  infidelity 
itself — what  returns  does  Almighty  God,  the  arbiter  of  nations,  who 
holds  the  balance  of  empire,  expect  from  us,  but  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment, and  that  by  the  maintenance  of  that  institution,  as  the  medium 
by  which  our  gratitude  must  be  expressed?  Shall  we  revert  to  igno- 
rance, to  vice  and  barbarism,  in  the  proportion  to  our  obligations  to  be 
an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people  ?  Forbid  it  heaven !  and  ye  civil 
fathers  of  our  dear  country! — Let  perfect  freedom  in  religious  senti- 
ments be  given — but  maintain  the  public  worship  of  the  Deity. 

I  am,  &c. 

[To  he  contimied.'] 
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THE  NEWBERN  COMPANY  OF  MUTUAL  INSURERS^ 

N&ivhern,  November  1,  1794. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  respectable  inhabitants  the  following 
is  published  for  the  consideration  of  the  owners  of  houses  in  this  town : — 
N^ot  as  a  finished  piece,  but  as  the  canvass  for  a  more  compleat  instru- 
ment. No  apology  is  made  for  the  appearance  of  it,  except  the  great 
necessity*  there  seems  to  be  that  something  of  the  kind  should  take 
place.  It  is  requested  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  this  sketch  is  sub- 
mitted, should  consider  of  it ;  and  meet  on  Tuesday  next,  at  noon  at  Capt. 
Frilick's^  Hotel,  in  order  to  confer  on  that  subject  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  their  own  judgment  will  suggest. 

WE,  the  underwritten,  conscious  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  individuals  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  our  properties,  and  as  part  of  a  com- 
munity to  pursue  such  measures  as  may  prevent  the  ruin  of  any  of  its 
members:  considering  that  the  danger,  to  which  buildings  are  exposed 
by  fire,  is  one  of  those  calamities  the  effects  of  which  may  be  rendered 
more  supportable  by  being  subdivided — that  a  mutual  and  general  insur- 
ance affected  at  home  is  far  preferable  to  the  same  relief  sought  abroad — 
that  an  unity  of  interest  and  common  solicitude  wall  likely  draw  forth, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  exertions  more  spirited  and  more  harmoniously 
directed,  than  those  which  are  excited  by  philanthrophy  alone,  have 
formed  ourselves  into  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company,  under  the 
following 

CONSTITUTION. 
AKT.  I. 

Of  the  stile  of  the  company 

THE  company  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  bv  the  stile  or  appel- 
lation of  THE  NEWBERN  COMPANY  OF  MUTUAL  INSURERS. 

ART.  II. 

Of  the  formation,  duration  and  disscliition  of  the  company. 

Sect.  1.  The  company  shall  be  composed  of  all  such  owners  of  build- 
ings, in  the  town  of  Newborn,  who  may  subscribe  this  constitution,  at 

•  North-Carolina  Gazette,  Nov.  1,  1794. 

*  "On  Saturday  la.-it  |Oct.  25|;  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Mrs.  Adams,  in  Craven 
street.  A  (luiintity  of  oakum  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  kitchen  loft,  had  been  accidontly  put  on 
fire,  by  an  old  negro  man.  The  kitchen.  dwcUinR  house  and  adjacent  store  were  almo.st  instantly  in 
a  blaze,  and  before  the  people  could  hv  alarmed  and  eom(>  to  the  place  of  conflacration,  Mr.  Thom- 
lin.son's  hou.se  and  out  buildiuKs  on  the  left,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  .store  anil  ware  house  anil  a  shin-maker's 
shop  on  the  right,  were  so  far  in  flames,  that  no  possible  exertion  could  have  saved  them.  The  next 
house  in  the  same  direction,  wius  timely  blown  up,  to  prevent,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  one  of  the 
engines  and  the  activity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  conflagration  from  extemling  any  further  that  way. 
The  house  occujiied  by  Mr.  .lames  Davis,  was  b\irniiig  in  a  number  of  places:  the  fire  was  however 
extinguished  there.  On  the  otlier  side  of  the  strei-t,  Mr.  Hinckley's  store  and  the  adjoining  one,  were 
kept  with  the  utmost  difficulty  so  wet  that  the  fire  on  its  roof  and  sides  was  subdued."  Xorth-Caro- 
lina  Gazette,  'Spy.  I.  \794. 

'.Joseph  Frilick  obtained  license  to  operate  "a  public  house  of  entertainment"  at  the  March  term 
1794  of  Craven  County  C'ourt.  Craven  County  Court  Minutes  1791-1795.  In  the  archives  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commi.ssion. 
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any  time  before  tlie  stock  of  the  company  shall  amount  to  eiglity  thou- 
sand pounds;  of  all  such  persons  as  may  thereafter  be  admitted  under 
the  laws  of  the  company  or  become  proprietors  of  any  part  of  its  stock. 

2.  It  shall  begin  to  exist  as  soon  as  this  constitution  shall  be  signed 
by  owners  of  houses  to  the  value  of  eighty  thousand  pounds.  And 
until  then  the  signers  shall  not  be  bound. 

3.  It  shall  continue  to  exist  until,  and  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  its 
stock  shall  be  reduced  to  forty  thousand  pounds,  or  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  1796,  if  all  the  demands  against  it  are  satisfied,  or  as  soon 
afterwards,  as  such  demands  shall  be  satisfied. 

ART.  Ill 

Of  the  sto^ch. 

Sect.  1.  The  stock  of  the  company  shall  consist  of  buildings  regis- 
tered as  part  of  it,  by  each  member,  at  the  time  of  his  admission  into 
the  company. 

2.  Each  building  shall  continue  part  of  the  stock  during  the  existence 
of  the  company,  notwithstanding  any  change  of  owner,  judgment,  execu- 
tion, attachment  or  mortgage.  But  any  person  having  any  right  or 
lien  on  any  such  building,  shall  have  the  like  right  or  lien,  in  case  it  be 
injured  by  fire,  on  the  sum  that  will  become  due  by  the  company,  or 
building  that  may  be  erected  in  its  stead. 

3.  The  stock  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  the  damage  occasioned  to  any 
of  its  parts,  by  fire:  and  a  yearly  charge  of  one  shilling  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  value,  to  defray  the  contingent  expences  of  the  com- 
pany: but,  on  any  other  account  whatsover  shall  any  claim  be  allowed 
against  it  or  any  of  its  part. 

4.  Each  member  shall  at  the  time  of  his  being  admitted  fix  the  value 
of  the  building  by  him  entered  as  part  of  the  stock.  And  that  valuation 
alone  shall  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  company — In  case  of  destruction 
of  such  building,  the  member  shall  not  make  a  higher  claim :  But  the 
company  shall  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  his  demand  by  erecting  a 
building  similar  to  the  one  destroyed  under  the  regulations  in  Art.  V, 
s.  5. 

ART.  IV, 

Of  the  government  of  the  company. 

Sect.  1.  The  company  shall  be  governed  by  a  board,  composed  of  a 
president  and  twelve  directors,  chosen  yearly  by  the  members — The 
president  shall  be  owner  of  at  least  £1000  in  the  stock,  and  each  director 
of  at  least  £500 :  and  they  shall  all  reside  in  the  town  of  Newborn. 

2.  The  board  shall  chuse  their  secretary  from  among  themselves. 

3.  The  director  having  the  highest  share  of  stock  shall,  if  he  be 
willing,  serve  as  treasurer ;  otherwise  the  next. 
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4.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  board  whenever  he 
may  think  proper. 

5.  The  board  may  meet  without  being  called  by  the  president — but 
shall  not  proce<?d  to  business,  until  the  president  shall  have  notice  of 
their  sitting. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  director  having  the  highest 
interest  shall  preside.    Provided  he  be  not  the  treasurer. 

7.  The  board  shall  transact  all  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

8.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  directing  the  members  to 
provide  insured  buildings  with  buckets. — And  ordering  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  from  which  danger  may  be  apprehended,  cleaning  of  chim- 
neys, <&:c. 

9.  The  board  shall  class  the  buildings  insured  into  four  classes — 
distilleries,  dangerous,  hazardous,  and  safe  buildings. 

Dangerous  buildings  are  those  which  are  rendered  more  liable  to 
catch  fire,  by  their  proximity  to  others  and  the  nature  of  the  business, 
or  goods  kept  therein. 

Hazardous  buildings  are  those  for  which  extraordinary  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  either  of  the  above  causes. 

Safe  buildings  are  those  which  are  not  exposed  to  extraordinary 
danger  from  any  of  the  above  causes. 

10.  The  classing  shall  not  take  place  until  the  owner  of  such  building 
shall  have  become  a  member. 

11.  The  secretary  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  board.  He  shall 
keep  in  two  bound  books,  lodged  in  different  houses,  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  both  of  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  members;  and  copies 
of  every  policy  issued — 

He  shall  prepare  and  countersign  policies  and  be  entitled  to  4s.  for 
every  policy,  payable  by  the  member  receiving  it — in  full  for  all  his 
trouble,  finding  books,  stationary,  &c. 

12.  The  board  shall  direct  the  form  of  the  policies  and  they  shall  be 
signed  by  the  president  and  two  directors  at  least. 

13.  The  board  shall  endeavour  to  procure  an  act  of  Assembly  incor- 
porating the  company;  authorising  some  speedy  mode  of  recovery — em- 
powering tenants  of  qualified  estates  to  bind  buildings  in  tlie  hands  of 
tenants  in  expectancy  after  the  dissolution  of  the  particular  estate — - 
and  giving  priority  to  the  company's  claims  over  all  others  under  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  mentioned  in  the  2d  section  of  Art.  III. 

ART.  Vi. 

Of  the  manner  of  making  up  Josses. 

Sect.  1.  As  soon  as  any  accident  of  fire  shall  have  happened  the 
party  injured  shall  prefer  his  claim  to  the  board  by  handing  to  the 
president  or  some  one  of  the  directors  a  stat(^ment  of  his  loss  upon  oath. 
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Suck  claim  shall  be  made  wiieii  the  party  shall  be  in  town,  within 
three  days;  if  without  the  town  but  within  the  county,  within  three 
weeks ;  if  without  the  county  but  within  the  state,  within  three  months ; 
if  without  the  state  but  within  the  United  States,  within  six  months; 
and  if  without  the  United  States,  within  one  year — 

No  claim  shall  be  received  or  liable  to  be  satisfied  after  those  periods. 

2.  The  board  shall  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  be  the  interest  of 
the  company  to  erect  a  new  building  or  pay  the  value  of  the  destroyed 
one,  and  this  shall  be  determined  within  twelve  days.  If  it  be  not  de- 
termined within  that  time  the  company  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment 
of  the  valuation  money. 

3.  The  board  shall  record  their  decision,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  claimant,  and  put  up  copies  of  it  at  the  court  house  and  four  other 
places  in  the  town  of  JSTewbern. 

4.  If  the  board  think  proper  to  build  they  will  set  up  the  work  at 
public  outcry,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  taking  security,  and  they  will  see 
that  the  building  be  erected  without  delay.  They  will  by  law  fix  the 
time  within  which  buildings  of  different  value  or  size  shall  be  put  up. 

5.  In  case  of  erecting  a  new  building,  the  company  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  draw  back  of per  cent,  for  every  year  that  the  burnt  build- 
ing stood  up ;  to  a  draw  back  of  25  per  cent  if  the  fire  first  began  in  such 
building,  if  it  be  a  distillery;  of  20  per  cent,  if  it  be  a  dangerous  building ; 
of  15  per  cent,  if  it  be  a  hazardous  one;  and  of  10  per  cent,  if  it  be  a 
safe  one. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  board  shall  have  ascertained  the  precise  sum  due  to 
the  claimant;  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  calculate  and  shall 
divide  the  loss  upon  every  hundred  pounds  value  of  insured  buildings; 
so  that  when  safe  buildings  shall  pay  6d.  hazardous  ones  shall  pay  8d; 
dangerous  one  lOd;  distilleries  Is;  and  make  a  statement  of  every  sum 
due  on  each  policy,  and  present  the  same  to  the  board. 

7.  When  the  same  shall  have  been  found  rightly  adjusted,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  sign  it  and  the  Secretary  furnish  a  copy  tO'  each  member  of 
the  sum  due  on  his  policy. 

The  division  shall  be  made  at  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  stock. 

8.  The  members  in  case  of  accidents  by  fire  shall  pay  their  share  of 
the  sum  required  to  make  up  the  loss,  by  installments,  whenever  it  shall 
exceed  one  per  cent.  viz.  paying  one  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  every  thirty 
days,  till  the  whole  is  paid. 

ART.  YI. 

Of  the  manner  of  amending  this  constitutiGn. 

Sect.  1.  Amendments  to  this  constitution  when  necessary  shall  be 
proposed  by  the  board,  and  when  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  the  votes  of 
the  company  shall  be  binding  like  the  original  articles. 
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2.  The  board  of  the  application  of  members  possessing  one  fourth  of 
the  stock  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  company. — And  the  meeting  so 
called  may  originate  and  ratify  amendments,  which  shall  be  of  like 
force  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  if  approved  of  by 
three  fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  company. 

In  the  board  each  director  shall  have  one  vote,  and  the  President  the 
casting  one. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  company,  each  member  shall  have  one  vote,  but 
those  whose  share  in  the  stock  shall  be  of  £500  shall  have  two  votes, 
those  whose  share  shall  be  of  £750  shall  have  three  votes,  and  those 
whose  share  shall  be  of  £1000  four  votes  and  so  on. 

Observation. 

THE  sum  of  £80,000  required  for  the  company's  stock  is  supposed  to 
be  the  value  of  one  half  of  the  buildings  in  the  town  of  Newbern. 

The  fire  w^hich  happened  last  Saturday^  destroyed  buildings  to  the 
amount  of  £1000.  Reckoning  that  up  an  average  such  a  loss  should  be 
sustained  every  year.  The  company  who  insures  one  half  of  the  build- 
ings would  lose  £500 :  which  would  require  that  every  building  should 
contribute  five  eights  per  cent,  or  twelve  and  six  pence  on  every  hundred 
pounds  value.  Should  a  greater  or  less  number  of  buildings  be  insured, 
the  risk  must  be  greater  or  smaller,  but  being  borne  by  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  persons,  wall  remain  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
benefit  accruing  from  it. 


FIRE  INSURERS  TO  MEET  AT  PALACE' 

N  E  W  B  E  R  N,  November  8. 

The  plan  for  a  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Gazette  being  approved  by  persons  willing  to  insure 
buildings  to  the  amount  of  £50,000 :  it  is  requested  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  testified  their  approbation,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
it  theirs,  would  meet  at  the  Palace,  on  Monday  morning  ot  10  o'clock. 

•"On  Monday  morning  (Nov.  17],  this  town  was  visitod  by  a  conflapration,  more  destructive  in 
its  effect,  than  the  one  we  recorded  a  foitnipht  apio,  and  more  alarming  from  the  impossibility  of 
ascrihiuR  its  cause  to  accident  or  carelessness. 

"The  fire  wiis  first  discdvered,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morninR,  on  the  outside  and  in  the  baf'k  part  of 
a  buildini?  of  Mr  John  llarv<\v,  which  was  us(h1  lus  a  ware  house,  at  the  coiner  oi  Craven  street  and 
Federal  lane.  Notwithstandinn  the  exertions  of  the  iiihal)itants,  Mr.  Harvev's  store  anil  dwelliiiir 
house,  Capt.  Korbes',  two  houses  and  store,  Mr.  Tane.t's  liwelliiij'  house  and  wa.e  luiuse,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Uol)«'rtsorrs  stores  were  destroyed.  .\lr.  Kean's  store,  ware  house  and  other  build- 
iuRs,  Mr.  I-awreuce's  dwelling  house,  store  and  ware  hou.se.  Dr.  Oshorn's  house  and  those  occunied 
by  Mr.  M'Calop  and  Mr.  James  Davis,  were  consumed;  the  fire  rearhinn  in  this  ilirection  to  the  place 
where  the  last  conflaKration  stopi)«'d.  On  the  south  side  of  Federal  lane  Mr.  Simpson's  property  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Ga-ston  were  burnt  <lown.    Mr.  Hinckley's  and  Mr.  Smitli's  store  were  blown  up. 

"A  reward  of  800  dollars  is  offered  l)v  the  iiduibitant.s  of  this  town,  to  any  one  who  will  discover  any 
of  the  persons  who  were  the  authors  of  this  calamity,  payable  on  conviction;  and  should  the  discovery 
be  nuul<'  by  a  slave  part  of  the  reward  will  be  applied  to  the  purchiute  of  his  freedom,  and  the  re- 
mainder paid  him."     Xorth-Carvlina  Gazette,  Nov.  22,  1794. 
»  North-Carolina  Oatetle,  Nov.  8.  1794. 
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ORDINANCE  REGULATING  SLAVES' 

At  a\  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  Nov.  25,  179Jf,  the  following  orders 
were  entered  into. 

ORDERED,  That  no  slave  be  allowed  to  liire  liim  or  herself  out  by  the 
day,  or  otherwise,  unless  he  or  she  has  a  badge,  from  the  commissioners, 
made  of  tin  or  some  other  metal,  sewed  or  fastened  upon  some  conspic- 
uous part  of  his  or  her  outside  garment;  which  badge  is  to  be  renewed 
every  year,  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  paying  five  shillings  for  each 
badge. — And  for  each  breach  of  this  order,  the  slave  to  be  whipped 
twenty  lashes,  and  the  hirer  to  forfeit  twenty  shillings. 

Ordered,  That  no  slave  shall  be  entitled  to  such  badge,  unless  owned 
by  an  inhabitant  of  said  town,  or  is  hired  by  the  year  to  such  inhabitant. 

Ordered,  That  every  negro,  belonging  to  the  county  found  in  town, 
without  a  pass,  from  his  master,  mistress  or  overseer,  shall  be  taken  up 
and  received  twenty  lashes,  on  his  bare  back. 

Ordered,  That  all  slaves,  having  corn,  pease,  poultry,  rice,  fodder, 
pork,  beef,  meal,  or  any  other  articles  for  sale  without  license  in  writ- 
ing, from  his  her  or  their  master,  mistress  or  overseer,  shall  be  taken 
up  and  whipped,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes,  and  the  articles  taken 
from  such  slave,  or  slaves,  secured  and  advertised  for  the  term  of  ten 
days,  and  the  owner  may  have  notice,  but  if  the  articles  are  perishable, 
they  may  be  sold  next  day,  at  the  Court-House,  between  sunrise  and 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  money  kept  ten  days,  unless  the  owner  shall  sooner, 
appear  and  claim:  in  which  case  the  said  owner  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  one  half  the  effects  or  half  the  money  they  sold  for,  and  the 
other  half  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  who  seized  and 
secured  the  same  and  who  are  to  keep  the  whole  if  no  owner  shall  in 
due  time  appear. 

Ordered,  That  no  slave  be  allowed  to  sell  or  hawk  about  in  the  streets, 
any  kind  of  liquor,  fruit,  or  cakes  of  any  description  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  whole  they  thus  expose  to  sale,  and  be  liable  to  be 
whipped,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes,  at  the  discretion  of  any  Justice 
of  Peace. 

Ordered,  That  no  slave  be  allowed  to  keep  house  in  town,  under 
penalty  of  receiving  twenty  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back  and  sold  for 
ten  days,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom,  after  paying  charges,  to  be 
paid  to  the  town  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  except  they  reside 
on  their  owners  ground,  who  shall  enter  into  bond  in  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  for  the  good  behaviour  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  and  take  out  a 
licence  from  the  commissioners  for  which  he  or  they  shall  pay  20s. 

'  North-Carolina  Gazette,  Dec.  6,  1794. 
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Ordered,  That  for  the  future  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
shall  suffer  their  chimney  to  be  on  fire,  so  that  the  flame  shall  be  seen 
above  the  chimney,  every  such  inhabitant  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  forty 
shillings,  to  be  recovered  as  other  fines  or  town  taxes,  and  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  town. 

ORDINANCE  REGULATING  DUTIES  OF  POLICEMEN^ 


DIRECTIONS  for  the  WATCH. 

1st.  THE  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Newbern  watch,  being  formed 
and  divided  into  classes,  those  who  are  to  be  next  on  duty  will  meet  at 
the  watch  house,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  church  bell 
will  ring  to  inform  every  description  of  persons,  that  the  watch  are  then 
on  duty. — 

2d.  They  are  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  different  streets,  and 
parts  of  the  town,  where  each  will  perform  his  duty,  and  if  convenient, 
they  are  to  return  to  the  watch-house  within  the  hour,  there  to  remain 
until  the  succeeding  hour,  wdien  they  shall  again  go  on  duty,  and  so  in 
like  manner  continue  to  inspect  the  streets,  and  other  parts  of  the 
town,  until  day  light,  calling  out  at  suitable  times  and  places  the  hour 
of  the  night,  and  any  other  circumstance  they  may  judge  proper,  for 
the  information  of  the  inhabitants. — 

3d.  The  gentlemen  on  watch,  are  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  house  breaking,  and  thieving,  of  every  kind,  and  to  seize  and 
secure  every  person  found  committing,  or  attempting  to  commit  any 
such  offences,  and  cause  them  to  appear  the  next  day  before  some 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  answer  for  such  misconduct  and  be  dealt  with 
as  the  law  directs. — 

4th.  The  watch  will  take  up  all  suspicious  and  disorderly  persons, 
who  may  be  found  in  or  strolling  about  the  streets,  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  if  free  persons  and  the  watch  judge  it  necessary,  confine  them 
until  morning,  when  a  report  of  them  is  to  be  made  to  some  Justice  of 
the  Peace;  or  they  may  be  discharged,  if  the  watch  think  it  proper,  but  if 
the  person  so  taken  up,  be  a  slave  the  same  may  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  watch,  by  wdiipping  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes,  and 
may  be  ordered  home  or  kept  confined  till  morning,  and  then  discharged, 
unless  the  slave  so  taken  up,  hath  a  proper  permit  or  pass  and  can 
satisfy  the  watch  that  he  ought  not  to  be  detained,  or  punished. — 

5th.  The  watch  men  are  to  use  their  endeavours  to  suppress  all  dis- 
orderly houses,  and  proceedings,  and  for  that  purpose  make  rei)ort,  of 
all  such  as  come  to  their  knowledge,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  town, 
that  they  may  take  measures  for  punishing  such  proceedings. — 

•  North-Carolina  Gazette,  Dec.  6.  1794. 
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6d.  If  any  slave  not  having  a  proper  pass,  or  permit  for  tlie  purpose, 
from  the  master,  mistress,  overseer  or  person,  whom  they  serve,  shall  be 
found  in  the  night  time,  having  in  their  possession,  or  offering  for  sale 
any  corn,  pease,  wheat  or  rice,  meal  or  flour,  beef  or  pork,  wax,  tallow 
or  lard,  turkeys  or  geese,  butter  or  cheese,  or  other  articles  which  must 
be  supposed,  to  have  been  stolen,  such  slave  is  to  be  confined  until  next 
morning ;  and  report  thereof  be  made  to  some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  that 
said  slave  may  be  dealt  with,  agreeable  to  law;  the  goods  or  articles 
found  on  such  slave,  are  to  be  secured  and  publicly  advertised,  for  the 
term  of  ten  days,  that  the  owner  may  have  notice,  but  if  the  articles  are 
perishable,  they  may  be  sold  next  day  at  the  courthouse,  between  sun- 
rise and  9  o'clock,  and  the  money  kept,  until  the  expiration  of  ten  days, 
unless  the  owner  shall  sooner  appear  and  claim,  in  which  case  the  said 
owner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  the  one  equal  half  of  the  effects  so 
taken,  the  other  half  to  remain  to  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons,  who 
seized  and  secured  the  same;  and  who  is  tO'  keep  the  whole,  in  case  no 
owner  shall  in  due  time  appear. — 

7th.  Should  any  white  free  person,  be  found  trading  in  the  night  time, 
with  any  slave,  not  having  a  proper  permit  for  the  purpose,  the  watch 
are  required  to  prosecute  such  person,  on  the  act  of  Assembly  for  that 
purpose,  or  to  make  information  thereof  to  the  commissioners,  or  some 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  that  prosecution  may  be  had  thereon. — 

8th.  On  discovering  any  danger  by  fire,  one  of  the  watch  will  im- 
mediately ring  the  church  bell,  one  other  of  them  will  inform  the  per- 
son, who  has  the  care  of  the  water  engine,  and  the  others  are  tO'  alarm 
the  persons  near  where  the  greatest  danger  appears,  and  use  their 
utmost  endeavours,  to  assist  those  in  distress. — 

The  commissioners  of  the  town,  depend  much  on  the  prudence  and 
discretion  of  the  watch,  but  should  any  further  duties  be  necessary,  they 
will  from  time  to  time  be  communicated  to  the  gentlemen,  who  may 
then  compose  the  I^^ewbern  watch. — 

HORSE  BACES  AT  HALIFAX^'' 


HALIFAX  RACES 

WILL  commence  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  October  next,  free  for 
any  horse,  mare  or  gelding — aged  nags  carrying  130  lb.  6  years  old 
120  lb.  5  years  old  110  lb.  4  years  old  100  lb.  and  3  years  old  86  lb.— 
From  the  present  appearance  of  the  subscription,  the  above  purse  will 
be  worthy  contending  for.  Those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  may 
have  an  opportunity  by  applying  to  Mr.  T.  Barnes,  or  to  Mr.  J. 
Rhymes,  23. 

'0  The  North-Carolina  Journal.  Got    I,  1798. 
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WINNERS  OF  TUB  HALIFAX  RACES'^ 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.  the  RACES  commenced  on  Willie  Jones's 
ground,  near  this  town:  (Halifax)  The  first  day's  purse,  3  mile  heats, 
was  wone  with  great  ease,  at  2  heats,  by  Col.  Ashe's  horse  Wildair; 
beating  Mr.  Bullock's  noted  horse  Collector,  Mr.  F.  Young's  horse 
Farmer,  Mr.  W.  Alston's  horse  Mousetrap,  and  Mr.  James  Wilkinson's 
horse  Omega.  The  2d  day's  one  mile  heats,  won  by  Major  Francis 
Pugh's  horse  President;  beating  Mr.  Tillery's  Beeswax,  Arthur  Jones's 
Mousetrap,  Mr.  Etherton's  Cupid,  Mr.  Thorn's  Fearnought,  Mr.  L. 
Long's  Bullrock,  and  Mr.  Foort's  Mark  Anthony  mare.  The  3d  day's, 
two  mile  heats,  won  by  Mr.  Foort's  Nancy  Alston;  beating  Major  F. 
Pugh's  Solicitor,  Mr.  Drew's  mare  Miss  Mordecai,  Mr.  Young's  Farmer, 
and  Mr.  Etherton's  Cupid. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Nov.  12,  1798. 
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History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists.  By  George  Washington  Paschal.  Vol. 
I,  1663-1850.  (Raleigh:  The  General  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention.    1930.    Pp.  xii,  572.    $3.00.) 

This  book  is  something  more  than  the  story  of  a  single  religious 
group;  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  history  of  religious  conditions  in 
colonial  ISI^orth  Carolina,  written,  of  course,  from  a  Baptist  point 
of  view.  That  a  history  written  from  any  particular  point  of  view — 
sectarian,  political,  sectional,  or  what  not — cannot  be  altogether  im- 
partial and  free  from  preconceived  views,  seems  too  obvious  a  proposi- 
tion to  be  open  to  debate.  The  most  that  can  be  demanded  of  the 
author  of  such  a  history  is  that  he  try  to  divest  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  robes  of  the  advocate,  and  strive  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  shun  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  his  undertaking.  Although  Professor  Paschal  has  evidently  tried 
to  do  this,  nevertheless  he  arrives  at  many  conclusions  with  which 
others  beyond  doubt  will  take  issue. 

His  work  was  undertaken,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  at  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Historical  Commission  of  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion. Considering  his  purpose  to  produce  a  history  of  a  particular 
denomination  primarily  for  its  own  members,  the  author  has  con- 
ceived of  his  task  upon  a  rather  broad  and  liberal  basis.  Although 
such  a  history,  he  thinks,  ''should  be  written  only  by  a  Baptist  who 
could  appreciate  Baptist  ideas  and  sentiments"  and  ''should  correctly 
and  fully  set  forth  the  religious  life  and  work,  the  progress  and 
doctrinal  growth  of  the  Baptists  of  IsTorth  Carolina,"  he  realizes  that 
the  history  of  the  I^orth  Carolina  Baptists  "cannot  be  disassociated 
from  the  general  history  of  the  denomination,"  nor  from  the  history 
of  the  other  religious  groups,  especially  the  Quakers,  Presbyterians, 
and  Anglicans,  with  whom  they  came  in  constant  contact  in  the 
colony.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  success  of  the  Baptists  in  ]S[orth 
Carolina,  as  well  as  of  their  rivals,  was  conditioned  upon  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  people;  and,  also,  that  no  history  of  religion 
in  an  age  and  a  community  in  which  such  ideas  of  the  relations  of 
church  and  state  prevailed  as  were  dominant  in  eighteenth  century 
England  and  her  colonies,  can  disregard  the  political  phases  of  the 
subject. 
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Professor  Paschal  is,  I  believe,  the  first  North  Carolina  denomina- 
tional historian  to  appreciate  these  varied  and  complex  aspects  of  his 
problem.  Althongh  he  considers  the  Ba})tist  churches  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina as  ^'almost  indigenous,"  he  sees  the  necessity  of  setting  them 
against  the  background  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  and 
of  her  colonies.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  religious  and  social  condi- 
tions in  North  Carolina  and  to  the  early  efforts  and  failures  of  the 
Quakers  and  the  Anglicans  to  possess  the  field.  He  next  takes  up 
the  coming  into  the  colony  of  the  General  Baptists  and  their  trans- 
formation into  Particular  Baptists,  by  whom  the  foundations  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  were  firmly  laid  in  the  colony.  Between  1750 
and  1760  came  the  Separate  Baptists  who,  quickly  spreading  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  colony,  soon  became  the  most  numerous 
and  important  of  the  several  Baptist  groups  in  Xorth  Carolina. 
The  author  lists  forty-eight  Baptist  churches  which  were  organized 
in  North  Carolina  between  1727  and  1776,  inclusive. 

In  addition  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  origin,  organization, 
doctrines,  and  expansion  of  the  Baptists,  Professor  Paschal  presents 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  "those 
who  fostered  the  religious  ideals  of  the  Establishment  and  the  Dis- 
senters, especially  the  Baptists."  From  the  beginning  of  the  colony, 
the  religious  policy  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  and  later  of  the  crown, 
embraced  two  principles:  (1)  An  Established  Church  and  (2)  Toler- 
ation for  Protestants.  Both  principles  are  expressed  in  the  charters 
of  1663  and  1665 ;  in  the  several  proposals  and  agreements  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  to  prospective  settlers ;  in  the  instructions  of  pro- 
prietors and  later  of  the  king  to  the  governors ;  and  in  various  vestry 
and  toleration  acts  passed  by  the  colonial  assembly  from  time  to  time. 
That  these  policies  were  never  fully  and  effectively  carried  out  was 
due  to  many  causes,  one  of  which  was  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  Baptists  to  the  Establishment.  It  was  this  phase  of  the  religious 
struggle  that  carried  it  into  colonial  i)olitics.  Upon  this  ^'struggle  for 
religious  supremacy,"  and  tlu^  triumph  of  "Baptist  principles"  in 
1776,  Professor  Paschal  very  properly  lays  great  emi)hasis,  but  to 
say  that  he  makes  an  able  presentation  of  the  Bai)tist  cause  is  not 
to  say  that  one  is  prepared  to  accept  all  of  his  conclusions.  To  this 
reviewer  at  least  it  seems  that  Professor  Paschal  is  unduly  severe  in 
his  judgments  of  those  early  North  Carolina  Anglicans,  whose  chief 
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fault  was  that  they  thought  in  terms  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  twentieth. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  the  one  on  the  Baptists  in  the  American 
Revolution.  Perhaps  the  ^'democratic  spirit"  which  "was  especially 
strong  among  the  Baptists"  would  have  been  sufficient  in  itself  to 
determine  their  position  in  that  struggle ;  when  their  attitudes  toward 
the  Establishment  is  also  considered,  it  is  easily  understandable  why 
they  took  such  a  strong  stand  against  the  royal  government.  They 
made,  as  Professor  Paschal  shows,  notable  contributions  not  only 
to  the  military  success  of  the  revolt,  but  also  to  the  constitutional 
principles  on  which  it  was  based.  Some  question  might  be  raised, 
however,  as  to  the  validity  of  some  of  his  claims.  For  instance,  he 
states  (p.  455)  that  the  authorship  of  the  article  on  religious  liberty 
in  the  constitution  of  1776  ''is  ascribed"  to  Elder  Henry  Abbot,  and 
later  (p.  467)  he  speaks  of  Abbot,  definitely,  as  "the  author  of  the 
article  guaranteeing  religious  freedom  in  our  State  Constitution." 
However,  there  is  another  quite  definite  tradition,  dating  from  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  which  "ascribes"  the  authorship  of  the 
same  article  to  the  Cape  Fear  free  thinker,  Cornelius  Harnett.  'No 
contemporary  documents  have  been  found  to  substantiate  either  tradi- 
tion. Other  illustrations  might  be  cited  from  Professor  Paschal's 
book  of  statements  originally  modified  by  such  words  and  phrases  as 
"undoubtedly,"  "doubtless,"  "it  seems  that,"  "tradition  says,"  etc., 
that  with  such  modifications  omitted,  are  afterwards  repeated, 
as  proven  facts,  without  the  citation  of  any  additional  evidence. 

A  few  slight  errors  due  chiefly  to  misprints  should  be  noted.  The 
"Toleration  Act  of  Parliament"  was  passed  in  1689,  not  in  1789 
(p.  129).  The  name  of  the  Albemarle  antiquarian  should  be  J.  R.  B. 
Hathaway  (p.  143).  In  the  footnote,  p.  143,  line  4,  the  date  1929 
obviously  should  be  1729.  The  statement  (pp.  91  and  110)  that  the 
biennial  act  of  1715  deprived  Quakers  of  "the  right  to  vote"  does 
not  seem  to  this  reviewer  to  be  a  correct  construction  of  that  act.  The 
act  does  not  require  an  oath  of  the  voter  unless  his  right  to  vote  was 
challenged.  In  that  case  the  proper  official  was  required  to  administer 
to  him  an  "Oath  or  Attestation"  as  to  "his  qualifications  and  ability 
to  choose  members  of  Assembly"  (State  Records  of  North  Carolina, 
XXIII,  13).  Moreover,  the  biennial  act,  which  is  chapter  X  of  the 
Laws  of  1715,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  chapter  IX,  Laws 
of  1715,  which  specifically  provides  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 
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law  required  an  oath  a  Quaker  might  make  his  or  her  ^'solemn  affirma- 
tion or  dechiration"  exce])t  to  give  evidence  in  a  criminal  cause,  to 
serve  on  a  jury,  or  to  hold  office  (ibid.,  11).  It  seems  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  attestation  allowed  in  the  hiennial  act  was  in- 
serted especially  to  protect,  not  to  deny  the  right  of  Quakers  to  vote. 
But  these  are  slight  defects  in  an  excellent  piece  of  historical  work. 
The  reviewer  is  familiar  wdth  no  other  work  on  the  religious  history 
of  North  Carolina  based  on  such  painstaking  and  thorough  research. 
It  is  A\Titten  with  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and  perfection  of  style 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  of  a  scholar  of  Professor  Paschal's 
attainments. 

R.  D.  W.  CoxxoR. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


NoNNULLA :  Memories,  Stories,  Traditions — More  or  Less  Authentic  About 
North  Carolina.  By  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.    1930.    Pp.  xviii,  255.    $4.00.) 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  welcome  this  book  both  on  account 
of  its  author  and  its  contents.  The  author,  Bishop  Cheshire  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  has  long  held  a  place  of  veneration  and 
esteem  in  the  affections  of  our  people  of  all  denominations.  He  is  of 
primeval  North  Carolina  stock,  being  descended  from  some  of  the 
first  and  most  prominent  families  of  the  ancient  Albemarle;  he  has 
always  manifested  love  and  pride  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  to  it 
has  devoted  the  long  and  illustrious  labors  of  his  life ;  he  has  been  a 
diligent  student  of  the  history  of  our  State  and  has  collected  much 
material  on  it  in  his  private  library,  and  has  encouraged  the  col- 
lection of  such  materials  by  the  libraries  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Xot  all,  however,  of  Bishop  Cheshire's  colle<?tions  has  been 
in  the  form  of  books  and  documents ;  much  has  been  transmitted  to 
him  by  oral  tradition,  and  he  has  got  much,  too,  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  our  gi'eater  men  and  from  contemporary  events 
of  which  he  himself  was  a  great  part.  Accordingly,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  gain  that  he  has  put  this  latter  portion  of  his 
historical  accpiisitions  into  permanent  form  in  an  attractive  volume, 
the  stories  of  which  fully  justify  the  authors  hope  that  thov  will 
have  an  ''interest  as  illustrating  the  life  and  history  of  our  North 
Carolina  i)eople." 
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A  word  may  be  said  about  the  stjle.  With  Bishop  Cheshire  the 
style  is  the  man;  he  began  the  work  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
and  on  March  27,  1931,  completed  his  eighty-first  year.  And  the 
style  is  that  of  one  who  from  long  use  of  important  oral  discourse 
tells  a  story  in  a  free,  easy,  natural,  conversational  way.  Doubtless 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  cadences  of  his  voice  hear  them  ring 
in  their  ears  as  they  read  these  stories — for  them,  as  often  for  the 
stranger,  ''from  his  tongue  fiovv^s  speech  sweeter  than  honey."  Occa- 
sionally, like  the  good  product  of  our  academies  of  former  days  that 
he  is,  he  embellishes  his  narrative  with  a  Latin  phrase  or  Virgilian 
line,  and  once  he  translates  into  English  verse  some  mediaeval 
monk's  Latin  lines  in  praise  of  chanticleer.  But,  oh  horror,  the  printer 
made  him  say  ''features"  for  "feathers" ;  the  venerable  author  could 
not  stand  this  and  has  made  proper  correction  with  pen  and  ink. 
Another  marked  feature  of  the  style  is  the  great  wealth  of  anecdotes. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  forty  stories  and,  revealing 
the  author's  skill  learned  in  his  homiletic  art,  unfailingly  illustrate 
his  main  topic. 

In  the  title  the  stories  are  said  to  be  "more  or  less  authentic." 
All  are  authentic  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  told, 
but  the  author  makes  no  great  effort  for  absolute  historical  accuracy. 
Sometimes  one  finds  statements  which  are  given  as  matters  of  belief 
and  do  not  quite  coincide  with  what  is  told  in  the  documents.  An 
instance  of  this  is  the  statement  about  the  right  of  the  town  of  Tar- 
borough  in  provincial  days  to  elect  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
Assembly.  The  author  suggests  that  such  right  was  granted  in  the 
original  charter  of  1760.  But  this  charter  as  printed  in  the  Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina  contains  no  such  provision.  Furthermore, 
Martin,  in  his  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  306,  says  that  in  1773 
the  House  refused  to  admit  Henry  Irwin  (probably  an  ancestor  of 
Bishop  Cheshire),  on  the  ground  "that  the  town  did  not  contain  sixty 
families  as  required  by  the  act  of  1715,"  although  a  charter  author- 
izing the  election  of  a  member  had  lately  been  granted  by  Governor 
Josiah  Martin.  Full  details  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  Assembly 
for  1773.  But  the  nature  of  the  stories  is  such  that  their  excellence 
is  not  marred  by  an  occasional  inaccuracy  of  this  kind. 

The  first  stories  embody  the  author's  recollections  of  his  boyhood 
home — of  Tarborough  (as  it  is  spelled  in  this  book),  of  Edgecombe 
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County,  and  of  Conetoe  Swamp.  There  are  accounts  of  several 
families  of  this  section,  especially  of  the  author's  relatives.  So  far 
from  being  uninteresting  the  reader  would  welcome  more  ramifica- 
tions. Among  the  men  told  of  was  Henry  Irwin  Toole,  ^^politician 
and  extreme  Democrat,''  the  author's  grandmother's  only  brother. 
One  wishes  that  the  Bishop  had  gone  on  to  tell  of  the  ^Ir.  Toole  at 
whose  house  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  the  young  Presbyterian  minister, 
preached  in  1756,  and  whom  he  ^'found  unliappy  in  liis  notions  of 
belief" ;  and  of  the  "brother  Toole"  at  whose  meeting  house  near 
Tarborough  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  1700  and  1801. 

To  return  to  the  stories:  the  reader  finds  here  vivid  pictures  of 
many  phases  of  life  of  the  prosperous  ante-bellum  slaveholders  of 
eastern  North  Carolina — of  the  houses,  of  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold, busy  in  superintending  the  industries  of  the  female  slave,  card- 
ing and  hackling,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  making  clothes,  very 
unlike  their  sisters  at  that  time  in  Raleigh,  of  whom  a  Tarborough 
girl  reported  after  a  visit  that  '^the  women  sit  around,  and  do  nothing, 
just  like  the  men."  The  master  was  busy,  too,  for  all  manner  of 
handicrafts  were  practiced  on  the  old  plantations.  One  for  which 
Edgecombe  was  noted  was  the  making  of  compost  fertilizers,  using 
for  that  purpose  the  marl  beds  and  the  vegetable  matter  from  the 
swamps.  These  were  piled  in  the  fields  in  convenient  compost  heaps 
which  also  contained  the  carcasses  of  such  dogs  and  mules  and  other 
animals  as  died  on  the  plantation.  Our  author,  a  true  son  of  Edge- 
combe, forgot  the  smell — no,  psychologists  tell  us  we  never  forget  a 
smell,  but  he  was  too  loyal  to  speak  of  it.  One  claim  for  the  composts, 
however,  the  author  in  his  enthusiasm  fails  to  make,  a  claim  which 
must  be  mentioned.  Ruffin,  in  his  Sketches  of  Lower  North  Carolina, 
says  that  in  the  compost  for  each  acre  were  placed  thirty  bushels  of 
cotton  seed.  If  onlv  our  author  had  mentioned  this  fact  he  would 
have  ended  forever  all  that  twaddle,  so  often  found  in  government 
reports  and  agricultural  papers,  that  cotton  seed  were  not  used  for 
fertilizer  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Ruifin's  statement  is  decisive  that 
they  were  so  used  before  the  w\ar  in  Edgecombe,  "the  leading  agricul- 
tural county  in  the  state." 

Although  our  author  is  a  minister  none  of  his  stories  is  about 
clergymen  and  religion.  He  seldom  mentions  ministers,  telling  only 
an  anecdote  or  two  about  some  of  the  Kehukce  (Primitive)  Baptist 
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faith.  One  of  these  was  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence,  to  whom  the  authors 
of  the  History  of  Edgecombe  County  devote  so  much  space.  Occupy- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  Kehukee  church  on  a  hot  summer  day,  Mr. 
Lawrence  pulled  off  his  coat,  laid  it  across  the  pulpit,  and  said: 
^'Now,  brethren,  I  am  going  to  preach  a  sermon  so  plain  that  the 
women  and  ISTegroes  can  understand  it."  There  is  also  a  good  anec- 
dote about  Enos  Womble,  also  of  the  Kehukee  faith,  who  supposed 
that  he  was  called  to  preach,  but  who  was  told  by  a  shrewd  old  lady 
of  his  denomination  that  he  had  answered  when  the  Lord  called  some 
one  else.  This  Enos  had  got  puzzled  about  God's  making  the  Devil, 
and  had  his  perplexity  removed  by  Reverend  Owen  of  Tarborough, 
and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

The  reader  will  be  impressed  by  the  great  number  of  stories  re- 
lating to  lawyers  and  judges,  probably  three-fourths  of  the  book  being 
taken  by  them.  This  need  not  cause  surprise.  In  his  callow  youth 
Bishop  Cheshire  ^Vas  designed  to  the  study  of  law,"  as  Dryden 
would  say ;  he  studied  under  a  son  of  the  famous  Judge  Ruffin,  Wil- 
liam Kirkland  Ruffin,  of  whom  he  gives  an  interesting  sketch.  All 
through  his  volume,  and  all  unconsciously,  the  author  betrays  his 
bent  for  lawyers  and  things  of  the  law.  He  did  not  altogether  put 
off  the  old  man  of  law  and  his  tales  when  he  became  a  clergyman. 
And  it  is  about  lawyers  that  he  writes  his  best  stories,  many  of  them 
the  great  men  of  the  profession  in  this  State,  such  as  Haywood, 
Ruffin,  Hoke,  Saunders,  Graham;  also  the  famous  Robert  Potter,  of 
whom  Judge  R.  W.  Winston  has  recently  written  most  interestingly. 
Here  is  a  rich  fund  of  instructive  anecdotes,  some  of  it  constituting 
a  distinct  contribution  to  our  history,  while  it  gives  a  close  and 
intimate  view  of  some  of  our  greatest  historical  characters.  These 
anecdotes  are  delightful,  and  so  numerous  that  one  hardly  knows 
where  to  begin  to  speak  of  them.  There  is  the  little  N^egro  girl  at 
Pittsboro  whom  Judge  George  Howard  approved  as  a  witness  because 
she  knew  that  the  punishment  for  perjury  was  ^'ears  oft'  and  no  sheer 
[share]  in  the  Kingdom" ;  then  there  are  the  ^'Halifax  juries,"  one 
of  which  empanelled  for  a  murder  trial  was  adjudged  by  Mr.  Barthol- 
omew F.  Moore,  one  of  the  defendant's  attorneys,  '^a,  pretty  good  jury 
for  Halifax,"  since  ''six  of  them  had  been  tried  for  their  lives  them- 
selves." The  reviewer  would  say  that  the  very  best  tale  in  the  book 
is  til  at  of  the  shrewd  but  foolish-looking  l^egro  who  taking  Dossey 
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Battle's  advice  escaped  punishment  for  stealing  a  sheep,  by  dis- 
pensing with  a  lawyer  and  pleading  in  court  only  ^'Baa,  baa,"  to  the 
charge  against  him,  and  who  afterwards  settled  his  fee  to  Battle 
in  the  same  coin.  The  story  of  Judge  John  Haywood's  method  of 
examining  applicants  for  law  license  is  a  close  second.  But  there  is 
in  this  volume  much  variety  and  every  one  can  choose  for  himself. 

There  are  many  other  good  stories — of  hunting  turkeys  and  bears ; 
of  the  bear  hunter  caught  in  his  own  trap;  of  fish  that  will  not  bite 
until  the  change  of  the  moon ;  of  Xegro  lore ;  of  madstones ;  of  ne'er 
do-wells,  like  Little  Jimmie  Dickson,  who  claim  kin  with  the  best 
families;  of  gamecocks;  of  shooting  at  a  witch  with  a  silver  bullet 
and  killing  a  black  cat ;  of  Ezekiel  Polk,  the  grandfather  of  President 
James  K.  Polk,  whose  tomb  bore  a  long  epitaph  of  his  own  composing, 
ending  with  the  lines :  "I'irst-f ruits  and  tithes  are  odious  things,  and 
so  are  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Kings."  General  Hoke's  account  of  the 
capture  of  Plymouth  is  here  told  with  more  detail  than  anywhere 
else. 

In  general  our  historic  literature  is  richer  because  of  this  volume ; 

its  stories  will  be  read  and  told  with  pleasure  for  many  generations. 

G.  W.  Paschal. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


The  South   as   a  Conscious  Minorfty,   1789-1861.    By  Jesse  T.   Carpenter, 
Ph.D.    (New  York:  New  York  University  Press.    1930.    Pp.  x,  315.    $4.50.) 

Dr.  Carpenter's  solid  volume  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation 
at  Harvard  University,  is  an  elaborate  development  of  the  thesis  that 
^'the  South  of  pre-Civil  War  days  was  itself  a  conscious  minority 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  political  control  by  numerical  major- 
ities from  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  in  1787  to  the  stroke 
for  independence  in  1861";  that  the  existence  of  a  unified  Southern 
minority  consciously  striving  for  so  long  a  time  towards  a  connnon 
goal  was  most  conducive  to  the  discovery  and  exhaustion  of  all  sources 
of  protection  upon  which  minorities  might  conceivably  rely ;  and 
that  in  the  seventy  years  which  preceded  the  sectional  struggle  there 
evolved  in  the  South  four  major  sources  of  minority  protection  which 
succeeded  each  other  in  general  chronological  order.  The  first  was 
the  principle  of  local  self-government  from  the  establishment  of  the 
government  to  the  Missouri  Compromise.    The  second  was  the  priu- 
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ciple  of  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  twenties,  the  thirties,  and  the 
forties.  The  third  was  the  principle  of  constitutional  guarantees, 
strongest  in  the  period  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  fourth  was  the  principle  of  independenc'e. 

Thus  having  defined  his  task  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
discussion  of  the  South  as  a  section  and  as  a  minority  and  to  the  de- 
velopment there  of  a  sense  of  oppression  which  he  holds  to  be  the 
fountain  of  political  thought.  The  third  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  local  self-government  in  relation  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  it  developed  in  the  South.  The  fourth  is 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  concurrent  voice,  with 
its  application  in  each  branch  of  government  and  in  political  parties. 
The  fifth  dealing  with  the  principle  of  constitutional  guarantees, 
discusses  the  theory  of  constitutional  limitations  and  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  to  various  questions  of  the  period.  The  sixth  discusses 
the  rise  of  the  secession  movement,  its  causes,  and  the  various  de- 
fenses set  up  for  it.  The  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  applica- 
tions of  the  protective  principles  in  the  Confederate  Constitution. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  book.  Dr.  Carpenter  correctly 
interprets  his  part  as  that  of  ^'sl  compiler  and  organizer,  helping  those 
who  then  saw  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  to  place  their  ideas  in  a  form 
more  readily  available  for  anyone  who  may  wish  to  understand  the 
peculiar  political  theories  of  the  Old  South.''  That,  however,  does 
not  lessen  the  value  of  his  work.  He  has  presented  in  orderdly  ar- 
rangement a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material,  gathered  widely,  and 
illustrating  clearly  the  political  theories  upon  which  the  ante-bellum 
South  relied  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  its  institutions.  The  result 
is  at  once  an  illuminating  and  valuable  study  and  a  most  useful 
handbook  of  Southern  political  theory. 

J.  G.  DE  RouLHAc  Hamilton. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Trans-Mississippi  West.    Edited  by  James   F.   Willard   and   Colin  B. 
Goodykoontz.    (Boulder :  University  of  Colorado.   1930.  Pp.  xi,  366.) 

The  Trans-Mississippi  West,  a  collection  of  sixteen  papers  read 
at  a  conference  held  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  1929,  deals 
with  various  problems  of  westward  expansion.   The  essays,  of  varying 
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length  and  merit,  are  arranged  in  five  groups.    Herbert  E.  Bolton's 
paper  on  the  Spanish  Borderlands  constitutes  the  first  division. 

Bolton  traces  in  a  few  bold  strokes  of  the  pen  the  exploration, 
colonization,  and  settlement  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire  in  the 
!N^ew  World.  The  main  body  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  borderlands 
of  the  United  States.  ^Ir.  Bolton's  paper  is  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  Spanish  influences  in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  explodes  the  fallacious  teachings  that  Spain  failed 
as  a  colonizing  power.  It  treats  of  the  threefold  purpose  of  the  border- 
land settlements ;  namely,  as  a  defense  against  rival  colonizing  powers, 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  growth  of  trade,  and  for  missionary  activ- 
ities. The  borderlands  become  a  center  of  conflict  of  different  civiliza- 
tions, and  some  of  the  most  significant  factors  of  the  Southwest  are 
the  direct  results  of  the  Spanish  influences. 

The  second  group  of  essays  treats  of  various  phases  of  western 
missions.  The  most  interesting  and  most  illuminating  essay  in  this 
group  is  "Protestant  Missions  and  Education"  by  Colin  B.  Goody- 
koontz.  Motivated  by  missionary  zeal,  the  dream  of  "manifest 
destiny,"  and  sectarian  rivalry,  the  Protestant  churches  rendered 
valient  services  and  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  West.  They 
sent  out  missionaries,  teachers,  and  doctors,  established  schools  and 
founded  colleges,  and  planted  settlements.  The  Congregational 
Church  in  its  organization  of  the  "Board  of  National  Popular  Edu- 
cation" approximated  the  teachers  agency  and  matrimonial  bureau 
of  the  present  day.  Much  of  the  influence  of  Xew  England  on  the 
West  is  traceable  to  the  hundreds  of  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Board, 
and  to  the  many  schools  and  colleges  established  through  their 
influence. 

A.  B.  Ilulbert  directs  attention  to  the  old  dispute  of  Marcus  Whit- 
man's part  in  the  winning  of  Oregon.  He  emphasized  important 
phases  of  Whitman's  career,  neglected  because  of  the  Bourne-Eells 
dispute.  He  also  uses  this  dispute  to  show  how  writers  may  and  do 
misuse  source  materials  to  prove  a  preconceived  idea.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  paper  is  that  which  calls  attention  to  much 
unworked  source  materials  on  Whitman.  The  foregoing  point  is  the 
only  justification  the  reviewer  can  see  for  G.  J.  Garraghan's  paper 
on  Nicholas  Point. 
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The  three  papers  on  western  transportation  are  rather  detailed  and 
tedious.  L.  R.  Hafen  makes  the  Mormon  Hand  Cart  Migration  ap- 
pear more  successful  and  of  greater  significance  than  is  generally 
believed.  Professor  Parish  depicts  the  hardships  of  the  sea  voyage, 
compares  and  contrasts  those  who  went  to  California  by  sea  with 
those  who  went  by  land,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
class  had  much  more  significance  to  the  mining  region  than  the 
former.  Louis  Pelzer  tells  how  the  knowledge  that  cattle  could  be 
fattened  during  the  winter  on  the  dry  grasses  of  the  Plains  was 
accidentally  discovered  and  gradually  diffused.  There  is  a  curious 
contradiction  found  on  page  143,  where  the  author  says  the  ^^cattle 
grew  sleek  and  fat  on  the  cured  winter  grasses/'  and  on  page  146, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  animals  came  out  of  their  winter  rest 
^'poor  and  scrawny"  whereas  they  went  in  ^^in  the  fall,  fat  and 
hearty.''  In  spite  of  such  contradictions,  the  paper  is  valuable  in 
showing  how  the  cattle  drives  began  and  flourished. 

The  papers  on  the  Frontier  in  literature  are  in  line  with  the  work 
of  such  scholars  as  Hazard,  Rusk  and  Dondore  which  emphasizes  the 
influence  on  the  Frontier  in  American  literature.  P.  H.  Boynton 
anlayzes  the  processes  by  which  the  Frontier  transforms  the  fronties- 
men.  W.  S.  Campbell  contrasts  the  Plains  Indian  of  real  life  with 
the  Indian  depicted  by  such  writers  as  Longfellow  and  Cooper.  He 
seems,  however,  in  the  closing  paragraphs  to  reverse  himself  and  to 
accept  the  characterization  of  the  Indian  given  by  the  earlier  writers. 
Miss  Hazard  shows  how  the  Frontier  brought  out  the  qualities  of  the 
braggart,  swash-buckler,  rogue,  gambler,  and  rake  and  thus  produced 
the  American  picaresque. 

Six  round  table  papers  form  the  last  division  of  the  volume.  Two 
of  the  papers  deserve  special  consideration.  E.  C.  Barker,  an  eminent 
authority  in  westward  expansion,  has  written  a  brilliant  criticism  of 
the  literature  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  acquisition  of 
California.  He  finds  that  most  writers  have  entered  this  field  with 
psychological  attitudes  and  preconceived  views  as  to  the  causes  and 
motives  of  westward  expansion,  which  mar  the  trustworthiness  of 
their  research.  This  criticism  by  Professor  Barker  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  contrasting  viewpoints  of  two  schools  of  historical  writers. 

The  paper  by  Walter  P.  Webb  contrasts  the  conditions  of  settle- 
ment on  the  Eastern  Wooded  Frontier  and  the  great,  level,  arid, 
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treeless  plains  beyond  the  i)8th  meridian.  The  western  advance  was 
halted  by  new  conditions  and  new  problems,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  industrial  revolution  produced  the  revolver,  the  windmill,  the 
barbed-wire  fence,  and  agricultural  machines,  like  the  McCormick 
reaper,  that  the  Great  Plains  were  conquered  and  settled. 

The  volume  is  singularly  free  from  typographical  errors,  though 
on  page  164  Back-Trailers  from  the  Middle  Border  is  written  "Black- 
Trailers."  The  volume  has  an  adequate  and  usable  index.  The 
editors  are  to  be  commended  for  giving  the  public  this  valuable 
collection  of  essays  on  the  frontier. 

F.  M.  Green. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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• 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Coiiiinissiou  receives  requests 
for  early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  tand  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  pub- 
lications is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  11.  Newsome,  Secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North 
Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and 
students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  has  announced 
the  award  of  a  fellowship  for  1931-32  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Branscomb, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  Duke  University,  for  a 
comparative  study  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ethics  in  the  First  and 
Second  Centuries. 

On  June  30,  the  Bloomsbury  chapter.  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, unveiled  a  marker  on  State  Highway  No.  90,  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  east  of  Raleigh,  at  the  site  of  Ingleside,  the  home  built  by 
John  Ingles,  revolutionary  soldier,  in  1800  and  later  occupied  by 
Charles  thinly.  The  marker  was  presented  by  Mrs.  R.  N.  Simms, 
regent,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Attorney-General  Dennis  G. 
Brummitt  and  E.  B.  Jetfress,  Chairman  of  the  State  Hiiihwav 
Commission. 

A  granite  monument  provided  through  Congressional  appropria- 
tion was  unveiled  at  Roberta,  Georgia,  on  June  6,  to  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins, who  died  in  Georgia  in  1810  while  serving  as  agent  of  the 
United  States  among  the  Creeks  and  general  superintendent  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  south  of  tho  Ohio  River.    Mr.  Win.  J.  Andrews, 
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of  Raleigh,  a  descendant  of  Hawkins,  represented  JSTorth  Carolina 
at  the  exercises.  Benjamin  Hawkins,  1754-1816,  was  born  in  Gran- 
ville, now  Warren,  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  and  served  his  state  and  country  in  many  capacities  during 
and  after  the  Revolution.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature.  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  the  United  States  Senate.  His  interest  in  the 
Indians  and  his  experience  in  negotiation  with  them  prompted  Wash- 
ington to  give  him  the  appointment  as  Indian  agent  in  1796.  From 
this  time  until  his  death  on  June  6,  1816,  Hawkins  devoted  his  life 
to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Culver  H.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Duke  University  and  for 
several  years  an  instructor  in  industrial  history  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Pittsburg,  has  been  selected  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Historical  Sciences,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  to  prepare  "A 
Guide  to  the  Opinion  Forming  Press  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Smith's  work  is  part  of  an  international  project  whose  reports  will  be 
assembled  and  published  at  Paris  in  the  interest  of  historical  research. 

The  Old  Bute  chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
unveiled  on  the  courthouse  square  in  Henderson  on  June  10,  a 
marker  to  Chief  Justice  Leonard  Henderson,  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  1829-33.  The  marker  was  presented  by  State  Regent  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Cooper  and  accepted  for  the  city  and  county  by  Mayor  I.  B. 
Watkins.  Addresses  were  made  by  Professor  Archibald  Henderson 
and  Congressman  John  H.  Kerr. 

Dr.  Thorndike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Beach  Erosion  Board  and  local  organizations  in  New  Hanover 
County,  is  carrying  on  investigations  designed  to  determine  methods 
of  protecting  historic  Fort  Fisher  from  threatening  encroachments 
by  the  sea.  In  1865  the  shoreline  opposite  the  northern  mound 
was  700  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  mound,  whereas  today  it  is  only 
150  feet.  The  shore  has  receded  more  than  150  feet  since  1926, 
and  the  sea  has  already  attacked  the  mound  at  the  northern  point 
of  the  fort.   Fort  Fisher  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
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historic  sites  in  the  State.  It  kept  Wilmington  open  as  a  centre  of 
blockade-running  until  its  fall  after  a  terrific  naval  bombardment  in 
January,  1865. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Newsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  delivered  an  address  at  the  reunion  of  the  Bobbitt 
family  in  Warren  County,  August  23. 

Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  in 
The  Charlotte  Observer,  June  14,  on  the  founding  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Numerous  historical  articles  on  revolutionary  North  Carolina  were 
published  in  the  large  sesquicentennial  of  the  Guilford  Battlegi'ound 
edition  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  July  1. 

A  marker  was  unveiled  by  the  Boone  Trail  Memorial  Association, 
June  21,  on  the  Durham-Boxboro  highway  indicating  a  point  on  the 
early  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Trading  Path  to  the 
Indians. 

^Tetters  of  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  to  Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  1858- 
59,"  121  pages,  edited  by  Rosa  Pendleton  Chiles,  has  been  published 
as  Number  4  of  the  Duke  University  Library  Bulletin.  There  is  a 
foreword  by  Captain  Ashe  and  an  introduction  by  the  editor. 

The  sesquicentennial  of  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  on 
March  15,  1781,  was  celebrated  at  the  battleground  near  Greensboro 
on  July  4.  There  was  a  parade,  pageant  and  reonactment  of  the 
battle.  The  principal  speaker  was  Major-General  Frank  R.  ^IcCoy, 
commander  of  the  Fourth  Corps  Area  of  the  United  States  Army. 

On  August  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare  on 
August  18,  1587,  was  celebrated  at  Fort  Raleigh  on  Roanoke  Island, 
in  connection  with  Homecoming  Week  for  Dare  County.  The  princi- 
pal speakers  were  Josephus  Daniels  and  Cameron  ^forrison.  The 
Roanoke  Island  ^lemorial  Association  owns  the  site  of  Fort  RakMuh 
and  holds  annual  celebrations  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  the  first 
English  child  in  America. 
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In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931, 
!N^orth  Carolina  will  participate  in  the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, October  16-19,  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis'  army  to  George  Washington.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  decreed  that  the  celebration  be  national  in  scope.  President 
Hoover  is  scheduled  for  the  principal  address.  The  following  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  represent  I^orth  Carolina :  Richard  T. 
Fountain,  Rocky  Mount ;  Willis  Smith,  Raleigh ;  Charles  M.  Whed- 
bee,  Hertford;  R.  M.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem;  Hugh  Dortch,  Golds- 
boro;  D.  Mac  Johnson,  Enfield;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson,  Raleigh; 
W.  A.  Graham,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  S.  P.  Cooper,  Henderson;  Dr.  D.  T. 
Smithwick,  Louisburg;  Lee  B.  Weathers,  Shelby;  John  M.  More- 
head,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  F.  M.  Gresham,  Charlotte;  W.  A.  Hunt, 
Henderson;  Carl  Goerch,  Washingi;on;  and  Dr.  A.  R.  ]^ewsome, 
Raleigh. 

Accessions  to  the  collections  of  the  I^orth  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission during  June,  July  and  August  include  the  following:  4,000 
pieces  of  Warren  County  Records,  1784-1829 ;  reports  on  common 
schools  in  the  counties  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  1846-64;  27  I^orth  Carolina  Almanacs,  1886-1913;  471 
Pasquotank  County  wills;  one  volume  of  the  records  of  the  I^orth 
Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  1902-15 ;  4  account  books  of  the 
firm  of  Waugh  and  Finley  of  Wilkesboro,  1815-27;  12  volume?  of 
account,  letter  and  invoice  books  of  the  firms  of  Adie  &  Hogg  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Hogg  &  Adie  of  Hillsborough,  John  Hogg  &  Co.  of 
Wilmington,  Hogg  &  Ming  of  Fayetteville,  John  Hogg  of  Raleigh, 
and  David  Clark  of  Plymouth,  1798-1812;  oath  of  allegiance  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  Fifth  Provincial  Congress,  E^ovember- 
December,  1776 ;  Laivs  for  the  Regulation  of  St.  Johns  Lodge, 
Number  3,  Newheiifi  (1803)  ;  Bye  Laws  of  Unanimity  Lodge,  No. 
SJf,  Edenton,  by  Charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North-Carolina 
and  Tennessee  (1810)  ;  and  A  Funeral  Oration  on  the  Most  Worship- 
ful and  Honorable  Major  General  Richard  Casivell,  Grand-Master 
of  the  Masons  of  N.  Carolina,  delivered  in  Christ-Church,  before  St. 
Johns  Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Newbem,  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  November, 
6789.    By  Francois-Xavier  Martin  (1789). 
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The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy:  Arthur  C. 
Cole,  Lincoln s  Election  an  Immediaie  Menace  to  Slavery  in  the 
States?  (The  American  Historical  Review,  July)  ;  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Senior,  Grandfather  of  the  President  (The  Filson 
Club  History  Quarterly,  July)  ;  Grant  Foreman,  Some  New  Light 
on  Houston  s  Life  Among  the  Cherokee  Indians  (Chronicles  of 
Oklahoma,  June)  ;  Allen  Bowman,  The  Morale  of  tlie  American 
Army  in  the  Latter  Half  of  1776  (The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  July)  ;  H.  V.  Ames,  The  Public  Career  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  A  Life  of  Service  (The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  BiogTaphy,  July)  ;  Ben  Dixon  MacNeill,  Tlie  Town  of  a  Hun- 
dred Millionaries  [Winston-Salem,  N.  C]  (North  American  Re- 
view, August)  ;  Charles  Angoff  and  H.  L.  Mencken,  The  Worst 
American  State,  I  (The  American  Mercury,  September) ;  Hoffman 
Nickerson,  Yorktown,  1781  {ibid.)  ;  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Bryan, 
Thou  Shouldst  Be  Living  (Harpers,  September)  ;  J.  T.  Randall, 
George  Washington  and  ''Entangling  Alliances"  (The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  July)  ;  Claudius  Murchison,  Captains  of  Southern  In- 
dustry (The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  July). 
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General  Richard  Caswell,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Masons  of  N. 
Carolina,  delivered  in  Christ- 
Church,  before  St.  John's  Lodge, 
No.  2,  of  Newbern,  on  Sunday, 
the  25th  of  November,  5789,  re- 
ceive<l,  490. 

A  History  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
article  mentionetl,  236. 

A  History  of  Colonial  America,  re- 
ceived, 486. 

A  History  of  the  Hope  Congregation, 
in  Xortfi  Carolina,  article  men- 
tioned, 236. 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  cited,  457/J. 

A  History  of  the  PrcKidcncy,  cited, 
437 />. 

A  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
North  Carolina,  received,  231 ; 
reviewed,  354. 

A  Negro  Looks  at  His  South,  article 
mentiontMl,  370. 

A  New  English   Dictionary,  cited,  In. 

A  New  Universal  Dictiomiry  of  the 
Marine,  cited.  In. 

A  Rebel  Colonel:  His  Stran{je  Career, 
article  menti(uied.  236. 

.4  Shell  in  the  Kndicul  Camp,  or  an 
Ed-position  of  the  Frauds  of  the 


Republican  Party  in  South 
Carolina,  cited,  177n. 

.4  Voice  from  South  Carolina,  cited, 
171)/*. 

Abbeville  Connty,  not  rei)resented  in 
convention,  172. 

Abbeville  Press  and  Banner,  cited, 
290;?. 

Abbott,  Henry,  ascribed  that  be  wrote 
article  on  religious  liberty,  476. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  mentioned,  228. 

Abraham-  Lincoln,  Senior,  Grandfather 
of  the  President,  article  men- 
tioned, 491. 

Abram  of  Chilhowey,  present  in  coun- 
cil, 72. 

Abstracts  from  Augusta  County  Rec- 
ords, cited,  15//.  24/J. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  mentioned,  436. 

Adams,  Randolph  G.,  contributed 
documents,  348. 

Adams,  W.  J.,  delivered  historical  ad- 
dress, 366. 

Addams,  Jane,  mentioned,  224. 

Adie  &  Hogg,  account  Ixmks  received, 
490. 

Admire,  (ieorge,  signed  petition,  344. 

Aldrich,  Robert,  cited,  l^ln. 

Alfred  M(K)re  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  pre- 
sented portrait.  366. 

Allen.  Arthur.  innkeei)er  mentlt)ned, 
251H. 

Alst(m,  W.,  horse  lost  race,  473. 

Alvord,  r.  W.,  work  citiMl,  oo/j.  417n. 

Ambler,  C.  U.,  reviewed  Slavery  Agi- 
tation in  Virginia,  1829-1SS2, 
358. 

American  Automobile  A.ssociation 
asked   for   information.   403. 

American  colonies  establishing  west- 
ern boundary.  ;">. 

American  Revolution,  Baptists  in,  476. 
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American  War  Mothers,  North  Caro- 
lina Chapter,  unveiled  marker, 
367. 

Ames,  H.  V.,  article  mentioned,  491; 
work  cited,  157n. 

An  Account  of  the  Cape  Fear  Coun- 
try, 1731,  cited,  152n,  244>^. 

An  American  Epoch.  Southern  Por- 
traiture in  the  National  Picture, 
received,  136. 

An  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments, 
cited,  329^. 

An  Historical  Detail  of  Seven  Years 
Campaigns  in  North  America 
from  1115  to  1182,  mentioned, 
350. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  to  represent 
North  Carolina,  490. 

Anderson,  W.  A.,  made  study,  138. 

Andretv  Jackson  and  His  Wa7'd,  An- 
drew Jackson  Hutchings,  article 
mentioned,   236. 

Andrews,  E.  W.  and  C.  M.,  work 
cited,  lln,  147n. 

Andrews,  Rena  Mazyck,  wrote  article, 
370. 

Andrews,  W.  J.,  elected  vice  president, 
143 ;  represented  North  Caro- 
lina, 487. 

Angoff,  Charles,  article  mentioned, 
491. 

Annals  of  Augusta  County,  cited,  22ii.. 

Annals  of  Medical  History,  mentioned, 
139. 

Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  cited, 
17n. 

Annals  of  the  Am^erican  Pulpit,  cited, 
289n. 

Anna  ke  hu  jah,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Anneeehah,  signed  treaty,  109. 

An  nu  chah  of  Tuskeega,  present  in 
council,  72. 

Appendix  to  the  Memorahilia  of  Fifty 
Years,  containing  Memorahilia 
of  1928,  1929,  1930.  Memoir  of 
Bishop  Edirard  Rondthaler  tvho 
Fell  Asleep  January  31,  1931. 
The  Distinguished  Community 
Award,  received,  364. 


Appendix  to  the  MemoraMlia  of  Fifty 
Years,  published,  367. 

Archibald  De  Bow  Murphey  Papers, 
cited,  428n. 

Arnett,  A.  M.,  awarded  a  grant-in- 
aid,  366;  teaching  in  summer 
school,  368. 

Arrington,  Mrs.  Katherine  Pendleton, 
elected  director,  143 ;  made  ad- 
dress, 142. 

Arrington,  Mary,  on  committee,  140. 

Arrowood,  James,  signed  petition, 
344. 

Arthur,  Gabriel,  with  expedition,  418. 

Arthur,  J.  P.,  work  cited,  SOSn. 

Articles  of  treaty  of  peace  made  at 
Fort  Henry  with  the  Cherokee 
nation,  107. 

Art  in  the  Early  South,  article  men- 
tioned, 140. 

Ashe,  John,  administer  the  oaths,  260. 

Ashe,  S.  A.,  reviewed  The  Book  of 
Wilmington,  131 ;  work  cited, 
2Qln,  316n,  429w. 

Asheville  and  BuncoTnhe  County, 
cited,  308*2^. 

Asheville  Female  College,  name 
changed,  324n. 

Ata  kulla  kulla,  present  in  council, 
71. 

Atkinson,  Henry,  appointed  colonel, 
4S2n;  mentioned,  456. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  article  in  men- 
tioned, 284. 

Atta  kul'la'kulla,   signed  treaty,  109. 

Atmore,  William,  crossed  river  on 
ferry,  245  ;  favorably  impressed 
with  ordinary,  250;  reached 
Ocracoke  Bar,  12. 

Attusah,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Auld,  James,  emigrated  to  North 
Carolina,  245. 

Augusta  arsenal,  Sherman  at,  43. 

Augusta  County  ordinary  rates,  24. 

"Autobiography  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,"   cited,   457n. 

"Autobiography  of  William  Few," 
article  cited,  253>i. 
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Avery,  Waij^'htstill  attended  meetinj:, 
64 ;  made  si>eech,  74,  88,  99, 
110 ;  present  in  council,  71 ;  re- 
lated experience,  249 ;  sent  let- 
ter to  Caswell,  55/1 ;  signed  ai>- 
pointment,  112 ;  sij^ned  letter, 
113 ;  signed  order,  115 ;  signed 
treaty,  109 ;  sketch  of,  60n. 

Avery,  W.  W.,  attended  court,  301 ; 
sketch  of,  301/1. 

Awo  Yah,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Aydolette,  Frank,  made  announce- 
ment of  appointment,  232. 


Baker,  Abner,  signed  i>etition,  344. 
Baker,  Obediah,  signed  petition,  344. 
Baker,  Sibeyley,  signed  petition,  344. 
Balch,  C.  P.,  at  Duke  University,  366. 
Ball,  William  Lee,  mentioned,  444. 
Bancroft,  Frederick,  Slave-Trading  in 

the  Old  South,  received,  486. 
Barbour,  James,  mentioned,  456. 
Barbour,  Phillip  P.,  delivered  speech, 

445 ;  votes  received,  435w. 
Barker,  E.  C,  paper  mentioned,  484. 
Barnes,  James  A.,  article  mentioned, 

236. 
Barnes,  T.,  persons  may  subscribe  to 

races  by  applying  to,  472. 
Barnett,  John,  wrote  about  inability 

to  get  mail,  381. 
Barnhart,  John  D.,  wrote  article,  370. 
Barns,  Benjamin,  signed  i)etition,  344. 
Barr,  Stringfellow,  wrote  article,  140. 
Barringer,  Thomas,  tells  of  coquette, 

385). 
Bartleson,    Kichard,    signed    petition, 

344. 
Barton,    Isaac,    jierformed    marriage 

ceremony,    3t)9. 
Baruch,   Bernard   M.,  on   commission, 

233. 
Bashinsky,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  delivered  ad- 
dress,  139. 
Bason.    W.    II.,    suggested    documents 

for  publication,  341. 
Bass,  Andrew,  gave  land,  209/j. 


Bassett,  J.  S.,  work  cited,  153/?,  437/J. 

Bates,  G.  W.,  attended  court,  301. 

Bath,  ship  sailed  from,  2. 

Battle,  Dossey,  mentioned,  481. 

Battle,  K.  P.,  work  cited,  428/t,  453/J. 

Battle,  Mrs.   S.  Westray,  absent,  14:i. 

Battle  of  Alamance,  mentioned,  403. 

Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  cele- 
brated, 489. 

Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  book  on, 
348;  celebration  of,  138. 

Battle  of  Lexington,  news  of  reached 
North    Carolina,    379. 

Baxter,  John,  attendetl  court,  301 ; 
sketch   of,  302. 

Baxter,  George  W,,  mentioned,  318. 

Beale,  Howard  K.,  The  Critical  Year: 
A  Studi/  of  Andreto  Johnson 
and  Reconstruction,  reviewed, 
126. 

Beasley,  Thomas,  owe<l  account,  251//. 

Beaufort  Countj',  not  represented  in 
convention,  172. 

Beaufort,  ships  sailed  from,  3. 

Bechler,  John  Christian,  mentioned, 
204. 

Bellamy,  John  D.,  on  state  commis- 
sion,  235. 

Benbury,  Thomas,  note  of,  cited,  8n. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  mentioned,  449. 

Bernard,  Simon,  mentioned,  449//. 

Betsey,  menticmed,  2. 

Beveridge,  A.  J.,  work  cited,  35/J. 

Beverly,   Robert,   work  cited,   19/i. 

Bibb,  George  M.,  graduated  from 
Hampden-Sidney    College,    286. 

Bidgood,  Lee,  work  citinl,  417//. 

Bids  for  Carrt/inff  T'nifcd  States 
Mails,  document,  207. 

Big  Bullet,  killed,  62;  six  hundred 
dollars  reward  for  murderer  of, 

Big    White    Owl    of    Natchy    Creek. 

present  in  council.  71. 
Bingham,   Samuel,   establisluMl   paper, 

431//. 
Bingham    School,   started    pajHT.    132. 
Binglijun.     William,     started     school, 

132. 
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Biographical  History,  cited,  316w. 

Biographical  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  429r^, 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Loyalists  of 
the  American  Revolution,  men- 
tioned, 349. 

Blackwell,  Tench,  said  that  Ku  Klux 
prevented    voting,    181. 

Blair,  Mrs.  David  H.,  on  state  com- 
mission, 235. 

Blair,  John  J.,  elected  director,  143; 
on  committee,   140. 

Blair,  Justice,  mentioned,  158. 

Blanch,  L.  E.,  reviewed  A  History  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  354. 

Bledsoe,  Isaac,  witnessed  signing  of 
treaty,  109. 

Blessings  under  the  Proposed  Consti- 
tution, documents,  117. 

Bloom,  Sol.,  on  commission,  233. 

Bloomsbury  chapter.  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  unveiled  marker, 
487. 

Blount,  Frederick  S.,  disapproved 
close  relatives  marrying,  386. 

Blount,  William,  appointed  delegate, 
118«. 

Board  of  Trade,  mentioned,  260 ;  com- 
plained to  by  Arthur  Dobbs, 
266. 

Bobbitt  family,  held  reunion,  488. 

Boggs,  Ralph  S.,  read  paper,  143. 

Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  his  article  men- 
tioned, 483. 

Bond,  Horace  M.,  wrote  article,  370. 

Boone,  Daniel,  mentioned,  405. 

Boone  Trail  Memorial  Association,  un- 
veiled  marker,   489. 

Bowden,  Clem,  cited,  180n.. 

Bowen,  Christopher  C,  not  allowed  to 
take  his  seat,  184. 

Bowman,  Allen,  article  mentioned,  491. 

Boyd,  Adam,  published  pajKir,  375. 

Boyd,  William  K.,  attended  meeting 
of  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 232;  work  cited,  408w, 
428n. 


Boynton,  P.  H.,  paper  mentioned,  484. 

Brace,  Ned,  charges  against,  292. 

Branscomb,  B.  H.,  awarded  fellow- 
ship,  487. 

Bradshaw,  William  L.,  wrote  article, 
370. 

Branch,  John,  in  congress,  438n ;  men- 
tioned, 434»?. 

Brawley,  Benjamin,  reviewed.  The 
Negro  in  American  Civilizon 
tion,  128. 

Braxton,  Allen  Caperton,  work  cited, 
161w. 

Brent,   William   Lee,   mentioned,  450. 

Brevard  Papers,  cited,  389n. 

Briggs,  Willis  G.,  wrote  article,  138. 

British  History  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  cited,  458n. 

Brooks,  Preston,  attended  Willing- 
ton  Academy,  297. 

Brown,  Cecil  Kenneth,  The  State 
Highway  System  of  North 
Carolina,  received,  364. 

Brown,  Bedford,  mentioned,  4S9n. 

Brown,  D.,  kept  hotel,  199. 

Brown,  Frank  C,  elected  secretary- 
treasurer,   143. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Peyton,  rendered  folk 
songs,    143. 

Browning,  James  B.,  wrote  article, 
140. 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  work  cited,  15n. 

Bruce,  W.  C,  work  cited,  4Mn. 

Brummitt,  Dennis  G.,  made  address, 
487. 

Brunswick,  Port,  ships  clearing,  2,  3, 
4,  5,   6,  7. 

Bryan  Papers,  John  H.,  cited,  386n. 

Bryan,  Thou  Shouldst  Be  Living, 
article  mentioned,  491. 

Bryan,  George  S.,  failed  for  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  173. 

Bryan,  John  H.,  letter  to  quoted,  386. 

Bryan,  Jonathan,  signed  treaty,  78. 

Bryson,   William,  sketch  of,  324. 

Buckskin  mentioned,  4. 

Buell,  Don  C,  suggested  a  transfer 
for  Sherman,  44. 
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BulValo  Settlement,  miuitioiicd,  408. 

Bullock,  Charles  J.,  work  cited,  119«. 

Bullock,  Leo:  lieu:,  petitioni-*!  Ihe 
commissioners,  .S,"). 

Burj^win,  John,  clerk  of  council,  ."Mo. 

Burrinj^ton,  (ieoru'e,  called  the  assem- 
bly to^^etluM-.  '2~)H. 

Burt,  Armistead,  (luoted,  200. 

Burton,  II.  (J.,  in  con^^ress,  4.*>.Sy/. 

Busy,  Samuel,  si;,'ned  petition,  *>44. 

Butler,  A.  P.,  trained  at  Willinj,'tou 
Academy,  297. 

Butler,  M.  C\,  admitted  a  fair  elec- 
tion had  been  defeated,  ISo ; 
nominated  for  lieutenant  tjov- 
(>rnor,  1T."> :  presented  platform, 
172. 

Butler,  Pierce,   letter  to,  loG. 

Butler,  P.  M.,  attended  Willin^'ton 
Academy,  21)7. 

Bye  Laws  of  Unun'imUii  Lodyc,  Xo. 
.jJf,  Edentou,  hy  Charter  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Xorth- 
Carolina  and  Teniicstice,  re- 
ceived, 41)0. 

Byhan,  Nathaniel,  mentioned,  187. 

Byhan,  Sophia,  mentioned,  187. 

Bynum,  .1.  G.,  attended  court,  oOl ; 
sketch  of,  SOln. 

Byrd,  William,  his  record  of  Trading 
Path,  408. 

Byrns,    Joseph     W.,    on    commission, 


Caldwell,  David  F.,  sketch  of.  :;01/t. 
Caldwell,   Joseph,   mentioned.   ."I.").'*. 
Calhoun,     Catherine,     WaddtM's     lirst 

wife.   287. 
Calhoun,    John     C..    mentioni'd,    287; 

prepared    to    enter    Yale,    287; 

trained  at  Willington  Academy, 

297. 
Calhoun,  Patrick,  died,  287. 
Calif(>rnia.    Sherman    transferred    to. 

44. 
Calvin   II.   Wili'y   PaiKMs,  cited,  o8G//. 
Camden  Journal,  cited,  175n. 


Cameron,  Alexander,  letter  from,  65 ; 
mentioned.   C2. 

Cameron,  Thomas  N.,  sponsored  move- 
ment for  reform  in  marriage 
law,  398. 

Campbell,    James,    mentioned.    9. 

Campbell,  John,  candidate  f<>r  siK-aker, 
201. 

Camjibeli,  .lohn  W..  vote  on  for 
speaker,  452^'. 

Campbell,  Ronald,  made  response,  138. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  bred  to  the  sea,  9. 

Campbell,  W,  S.,  paiK'r  mentioned, 
48-1. 

Canaliskeeticowee,  Cherokee  deputy, 
signed  treaty,  78. 

Canby,  Henry  Seidel.  delivered  ad- 
dress, 142. 

Candler,  (i.  W.,  attend(>d  court.  :;(»2. 
320:  mentioned.  303.  .320. 

Canning,  George.  mentu)ned.  4.">8. 

Cannon,  Gabriel,  felt  that  arming 
militia   caused   trouble,   178. 

Cape- Fear  Mercury,  cited,  10/». 

Cape  Fear,  sailing  time  between 
Charleston  and.  12:  trade  be- 
twecMi  Wilmington  and,  14."). 

Capper,  Arthur,  on  commission.  23.3. 

Captains-  of  Southern  Industry,  ar- 
ticle mentioned,  491. 

Cardozo,  F.  L..  nominated.  173.: 
t(mred  the  state.  174. 

Carpenter,  Jesse  T.,  The  South  a.s  a 
Conscious  Minority.  J789-1861. 
A  Study  in  Political  Thouyhf. 
receiviMl,  231.  reviewed,  481. 

Carpenter.  Kichard  B..  testimony  <if 
cited.  172^/  :  nominated  for  i,'ov- 
ernor.    173. 

Carroll.    K.    .M..    attended    meeting   of 
American     Historical     Associa- 
tion. 232;  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence.   3(m. 
Carroway    Mcauitains.     in     Kandolph 

County,  411  :  mentioned.  40(i. 
Carson,  J.  P.,  work  cited.  2Jn/». 
Carter,  Ueln'cca  IVine,  marriid  Saun- 
ders,   430. 
Carter,  Sam,  arrived  at  home  of,  189. 
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Carteret  County,  young  and  able- 
bodied  men  go  to  sea,  9. 

Carters,  Col.  commissioners  at,  60. 

Caser,  mentioned,  5. 

Cason,  Clarence  E.,  article  mentioned, 
236. 

Caswell,  Richard,  chosen  chairman, 
278;  commissioned  delegates  to 
Cherokees,  61 ;  elected  delegate, 
118?? ;  letter  sent  to,  55^  ;  men- 
tioned letter  to,  383. 

Cataivha  Journal,  cited,  402??. 

Catawba,  Town  of,  mentioned,  410. 

Chamberlain,  Attorney-General,  toured 
the  state,  174. 

Champion,  William  H.,  cited,  180w. 

Channing,  E.,  work  cited,  49??,  437>i. 

Chaplin,  Eliza,  courted,  384. 

Chapman,  Charles,  made  address,  142. 

CharlGston  Daily  News,  quoted,  169. 

Charleston,  sailing  time  between  Cape 
Fear   and,   12. 

Charlotte,  mentioned,  3. 

Chatterton,  E.  K.,  work  cited,  1??. 

Cherokee  Indians,  expedition  sent 
against,  57 ;  tribe,  claims,  56 ; 
mentioned,  422 ;  made  treaty  at 
Lochaber,   S.  C,  56. 

Cheshire,  Joseph  Blount,  elected  presi- 
dent, 142 ;  No7inuUa.  Memories, 
stories,  Traditions  More  or  Less 
Authentic,  received,  231 ;  re- 
viewed, 477. 

Chosnut,  James,  cited,  llln;  felt  that 
arming  militia  caused  trouble, 
178. 

Chestnut  of  Teblicho  and  a  new  Town 
at  its  mouth,  present  in  coun- 
cil,  72. 

Cheves,  Langdon,  mentioned,  438w. 

Chiles,  Rosa  Pendleton,  edited  bulle- 
tin, 489. 

Chinisteska,  Cherokee  Deputy,  signed 
treaty,   78. 

Chisholm  V.  Oeorgia,  mentioned,  156. 

Chitty,  Joseph,  work  cited,  316ti. 

Chitwood,  Oliver  P.,  A  History  of 
Colonial  Amei'ica,  received,  486. 


Choownatee,  Cherokee  deputy,  signed 
treaty,  78. 

Chow,  we,  hah  of  valley  settlements, 
present  in  council,  72. 

Christian,  Nicholas,  wrote  letter  de- 
scribing roads,   242. 

Christian,  AVilliam,  attended  meeting, 
64 ;  letter  to,  58 ;  made  speech, 
72,  82,  85,  92,  95,  98,  105 ;  pres- 
ent in  council,  71 ;  signed  letter, 
113;  sketch  of,  60??. 

Christman,  Jacob,  visited,  408. 

Christopher  C.  Bowen  vs.  DeLarge, 
case  tested,  184. 

Churchill,  Winston,  wrote  article,  140. 

Churton,  William,  gathered  informa- 
tion, 406. 

City  Gazette,  mentioned,  434??. 

Civil  and  Political  Historj^  of  Tenn- 
essee, cited,  55?i. 

Clana  nah,  made  speech,  114. 

Clarendon  County,  not  represented  in 
convention,  172. 

Clarkson,  Heriot,  dedicated  marker, 
138. 

Clark,  David,  account  books  received, 
490. 

Clark,   John,   mentioned,  433. 

Clark,  Walter,  made  address,  142. 

Clay,  Henry,  mentioned,  433 ;  votes 
received,  435??. 

Clements,  William  L.,  purchased  pa- 
pers, 349. 

Clemmons,  Mrs.  .James,  mentioned, 
188. 

Cleronakee,  Cherokee  deputy,  signed 
treaty,  78. 

Clewell,  E.,  attended  court,  327. 

Clinard  Papers,  received,  139. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  mentioned,  349, 
350. 

Clontz,  F.  W.,  article  cited,  146??. 

Cloooketa,  Cherokee  deputy,  signed 
treaty,  78. 

Coates,  Albert,  editor  of  magazine, 
232. 

Cobb,  Howell,  plantation  destroyed, 
49. 
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Cobb,  Thomas  W.,  attended  Willing- 
ton    Academy,   297. 

Cochran,  Jonathan,  sij^ntnl  treaty,  78. 

Cokely,  Benjamin,  commissioner  to 
lay  out  town,  20S». 

Colburn,  V>.  S.,  on  award  committee, 
140;  sent  letter,  141. 

Cole,  Arthur  ('.,  article  mentioned, 
491. 

Coleman,  David,  attended  court,  'iOl, 
:i26,  327 ;  sketch  of,  810. 

Collier,  Henry  W.,  train(Ml  at  Willing- 
ton  Academy,  297. 

Colonial  Re<:ords  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  2n. 

Columbia,  convention  of  editors  meet 
in,  170:  convention  met  in,  171. 

Columbia   Guardian,  quoted,  1G9. 

Commerce  of  Hhode  Island,  1726-1800, 
cited,  10/j. 

Congress  Should  Have  More  Power, 
document,  120. 

Conner,  Henry  W.,  bridal  tour  of, 
401 ;  in  congress,  4o8». 

Connor,  K.  I>.  W.,  attended  meeting 
of  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 232 ;  reviewed.  History 
of  North  Carolina  Baptists,  474; 
reviewed,  The  Prcsidencn  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  177. '{-89: 
A  Studj/  in  American  Institu- 
tional History,  130;  wrote 
article,  139. 

Constitutional  Development  in  the 
South  Athintic  States,  1776- 
1860,  rtK^eived,  231  ;  reviewed, 
357. 

Contemporary  Immortals,  received, 
13«;  reviewed,  223. 

Cook,  Daniel  P.,  introduced  resolution, 
432//  ;  mentioned,  44.S.  400, 

Cook,  Florence,  article.  Procedure  in 
the  North  Carolina  Colonial  As- 
sembly,  1731-1770,   2r)S-2.S;{. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne,  on  com- 
mission, 233. 

Cook.  ('.  S.,  work  cited.  2(50/1. 

Coon,  Charles  I...  work  cited,  3S4/i. 


,  Cooper,    Mrs.    Sidney,   on    state   com- 
mission, 23.5. 

Cooi)er,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  elected  regent, 
3G.'> ;  i/re.sented  marker,  137, 
448;  to  represent  North  Caro- 
lina,   41M>. 

Corbin.  David  T.,  quoted,  ISii ;  testi- 
lied,   177. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  edited  documents.  His- 
torical Notes,  117-12.'),  207-219, 
331-353,  462-473. 

Corey,  (ieorge,  trained  at  Willini:ton 
Academy,   297. 

Cornwallis,  Lord  Earl,  mentioned,  349, 
350,  351. 

''Correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
(ieorge  McDutlie  and  Charles 
Fisher,  Relating  to  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  of  1824," 
cited,  428/i. 

Cory,   Henjamin,  mentioned,  430//. 

Coulter,  E.  Merton.  article,  Shennan 
and  the  South,  41-54. 

County  Court,  economic  control.  15. 

County  Court  in  Virginia,  1700-1830, 
article  by  Isabel  Ferguson,  14- 
40. 

County  Court,  political  control.  30. 

County  Court,  social  control,  27. 

Couper-Wylly   Papers,   citeil.  391//. 

Courtship  and  Marriage  Customs  in 
Ante-Bell  U7n  North  Carolina, 
article,   384-402. 

Covan,  Andrew,  trained  at  Willi ngton 
Academy,   297. 

Coy.  ()w(Mi  C..  The  Ilumbodlt  Buy  Re- 
gion, 18o0-187.',,  rtHcivcd.  2:51. 

Craven,   Avery,    reviewed    The   Demo-, 
cratic    Party     in     Antc-Belluin 
North  Carolina,  V.VA. 

Crawfttrd.  (ieo.  W..  trained  at  Willing- 
ton  Academy.  297. 

Crawford.  John,  eliH'ted  to  assembly, 
i>ut  no  dcsiro  to  serve.  2(57. 

Crawford.  William  H.,  defeat  of.  427; 
nil  ntloned.  430;  received  educa- 
tion under  Waddell,  286;  train- 
ed at  Willington  Academy.  297. 
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Creek  killer  of  Teblicbo  and  a  new 
Town  at  its  mouth,  present  in 
council,  72. 

Crews,  Joseph,  candidate,  184 ;  re- 
ceived arms  and  ammunition, 
178. 

Criminal  Procedure  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  Shown  hy  Criminal  Ap- 
peals Since  1890,  received,  136. 

Critical  Sketches  of  Some  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  Command- 
ers, cited,  42n. 

Crittenden,  Charles  Christopher,  arti- 
cle. Inland  Navigation  in  North 
Carolina,  1763-1789,  145-154 ; 
Means  of  Communication  in 
North  Carolina,  1763-1789,  373- 
383 ;  Overland  Travel  and 
Transportation  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 1763-1789,  239-257;  Ships 
and  Shipping  in  North  Carolina, 
1763-1789,  1-13;  article  cited, 
382^;  read  paper,  140. 

Crowell,  John,  mentioned,  444. 

Culpepper,  John,  in  Congress,  438w. 

Cunningham,  Mrs.  Bert,  rendered  folk 
songs,  143. 

Cunningham,  H.  T.,  article  mentioned, 
236. 

Curie,  Madame,  mentioned,  224. 

Currituck,    Port,    ships   clearing,   6. 

Curtis,  vice-president,  on  commission, 
233. 

Cushing,  Justice,  mentioned,  158. 

D 

Dallas,  George  M.,  mentioned,  442, 

Dandy,  mentioned,  3. 

Daniel,  Joseph  J.,  mentioned,  461. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  elected  director, 
143 ;  made  address,  489 ;  on 
award  committee,  140. 

Daniels,  Mrs.  Josephus,  elected  presi- 
dent, 143;  read  presidential  ad- 
dress, 143. 

Dare,  Virginia,  anniversary  of  birth 
celebrated,    489. 

Darlington  Democrat,  quoted,  169. 


Dash  wood,  John,  dead,  125. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Old  Bute  Chapter,  un- 
veiled marker,  488 ;  Bloomsbury 
Chapter,  unveiled  marker,  487. 

Davidson,  A.  T.,   sketch  of,  314. 

Davidson,  J.  E.  S.,  on  committee  that 
issued  book,  370. 

Davie,  William  R.,  comment  cited, 
159J1 ;  elected  delegate,  118». 

Davis,  C.  T.  N.,  attended  court,  326, 
328. 

Davis,  James,  contracted  for  carrying 
mail,  375 ;  house  burned,  4Qbn. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  career  interpreted, 
227 ;  statue  of,  unveiled,  367. 

Davis,  Reuben,  misquoted,  228. 

Dawson,  John,  commissioner  to  lay 
out  town,  209i?. 

Dawson,  Lawrence  E.,  attended  Wil- 
lington  Academy,  297. 

Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution, 
cited,  156/1. 

Deberry,  Henry,  commissioner  to  lay 
out  town,  208n. 

De  Bow's  Review,  mentioned,  71h. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  did 
away  with  colonial  system,  37. 

Delane,  Nicholas,  land  belonged  to, 
210u. 

DeLarge,  R.  C,  elected  to  Congress, 
184. 

Democrats,  sailing  under  false  colors, 
175. 

DeRosset,  Louis,  attended  council, 
346. 

DeRosset,  Louis  H,,  attended  council, 
344. 

De  Soto,  menti(med,  424. 

Dew,  Thomas  R.,  mentioned,  360. 

Dewits  Corner,  articles  of  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at,  76. 

Dewitt,  John  H.,  articles  mentioned, 
236. 

De  Witts  Corner,  S.  C,  treaty  con- 
cluded at,  57. 

Diaries  of  George  Washington,  cited, 
151w,  241«. 
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"Diary   of  Waij^'litstill   Avery,"   ^'ited, 

245tJ. 
Dickersoii.   Mahloii.   mentioned,  4ol)». 
hictionanj    of    Avirrican    Biofjraiihn, 
heiii.u'      itublislicd,     2i>.'j ;      men- 
tioned. -Sii. 
Dillon,     Henry,     appointed     assistant 

clerk,   2G4. 
Dinwiddie,    Koln^rt,    charge    to    -rand 

jury,  'JO;  work  cited,  D". 
Dixon,  Jolui,  attended  court,  328. 
Dobbins,  Moses  AVaddel,  lau.^lit  school, 

288. 
Dobbs,  Arthur,  complained  to  B(!ard 
of    Trade,    200;     recommended 
postal  service,  375;  waited  for 
ferry    at    Edenton,   245;    wrote 
about  postal  service,  380. 
Documents   RvUitive   to    the   Colonial 
Hi.sforii   of   the   ^^fntc    of   Xcw 
York,  cited,  55>?. 
Dodd,  William  !•:.,  article  mentioned, 

237;  work  cited,  433h. 
Donelson,  John,  ran  dividinji  line,  56 ; 

sketch  of,  84. 
Donoho,    Charles    Dixon,    mentioned, 

431>t. 
Donoho,  Saunders,  mentioned,  431r*. 
Dorsey,   Clement,   mentioned,   455. 
Dortch,    Hu^h.     to    represent    North 

Carolina.    41)0. 
Douj;las.    ^^tephen    A.,   correspondence 

discovered,  369. 
Doughtery,  Paul,  made  j,ift  to  Society. 

142. 
Dowd.  Clement,  work  cited.  316//. 
Dow.  (ieorue  F..  work  cited.  4». 
Dra.'^.uinu'  Canoe,  made  rei)ly,  ()4. 
Drake,  James  Y.,  fiave  description  of 
association    permitted    bctwe(>n 
lovci's.   .".S7. 
Draper.  Lyman  C..  wrot(>  book.  .*MS. 
Drayton,    William,    mentioned.   45:'). 
Drayton.      Willuim      Henry,      sIkiuhI 

treaty.    7S. 
Drew,  John,  ((Mumissioner  to  lay  out 

town,  20!)/'. 
Drom.uoole.     Ccor-c     C.,      mentioned, 
350. 


Dry,   William,   attended   council,   'Mi, 

346;  sij^ned  answer,  347. 
Dudley.  K.  ^^.,  correspondence  of,  131). 
Dunaway,     Way  land     Fuller,     wrote 

article,  370. 
Duncan.  David  U..  cited.  177/J. 
Dunkentield.   Sir  Nathaniel,  had   ship 

yard,  7. 
I)unnin;r.  W.  A.,  work  cited,  108//. 
Dupree.     Daniel,     api>ointed     Mace 

Uearer,  265. 
Dutchman  Mountain,  mentioned,  411. 

E 

Fa-le's     Island,     toll     road     ordered 

across,  242. 
Eaton.     Thomas,     ^'ave     lef,'acy     for 

school,  32. 
Economic  History   of  Virginia,  cited, 

15//. 
Eddy,    Samuel,    mentioned.    450. 
Edenton  Intelligencer,  cited,  8;/. 
Ed.uefield,  three  companies  organized 

in,  177. 
Edmonds,  Howel,  commissioner  to  lay 

out  town.  208//. 
Edmonds,   Nicholas,   commissioner  to 

lay  out  town,  208//. 
Edney,    B.    M.,    attended    court.    301, 

326,  327;  sketch  of.  301//. 
Edwards,  Everett  E.,  A  Bibliographu 
of  the  History  of  Agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  received,  231 : 
awarded    prize,   368. 
Edwards,  John   H.,   hotter  written   to. 

:5S7. 
i:dwards.  Ninian.  mentioned.  442. 
Edwards.    Weldon    N.,    in    Congress, 

438«. 
Egan.  UoluM-t.  dc:id.  121. 
lOinstein.  Albert,  mentiimed,  22.3. 
Eisele,  Ludwig,  hospitality  of.  408. 
"Elizabeth    Maxwell    Steel:    Patriot." 

article  cited,  251//. 
Elizabeth,  mentioned.  10. 
Elliott.  Harriett,  teaching  in  summer 
school,  308. 
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Elliott,  Robert  B,,  chosen  president, 
174;  elected  to  Congress,  184; 
toured  the  state,  174. 

Ellis,  Powhatan,  elected  to  Senate, 
458n ;  mentioned,  460. 

Ellis,  Ruby  Haskins,  and  Anna  Petty 
Neel,  Lineage  Book,  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Aynerioan  Colonists,  received, 
468. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  mentioned,  223. 

Erwin,  A.  M.,  charged  Grand  Jury, 
327. 

Erwin,  M.,  attended  court,  302. 

Erwin,  Marcus,  sketch  of,  308^?. 

Esaw  Indians,  Lawson  visited,  413. 

Essay  Cotton  Cultivation,  newspaper 
article,  338. 

Essay  on  Agriculture,  newspaper 
article,  333. 

Essay  on  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction, cited,  168?r. 

Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
mentioned,  287. 

Essay  on  the  Monetary  History  of  the 
United  States,  cited,  119w. 

Established  Religion,  newspaper  arti- 
cle, 213,  331,  463. 

Europe  and  The  American  Civil  War, 
received,  486. 

Ewing,  Ellen,  Sherman's  love  for,  44. 

Ewing,  Thomas,  Sherman  loved  his 
daughter,  44. 

F 

Falconer,  William,  work  cited.  In. 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,  mentioned,  226. 
Farnsworth,  David,  mentioned,  325. 
Farrand,  Max,  work  cited,  117w. 
Faulkner,  Charles  J.,  mentioned,  359. 
Fayetteville  Gazette,  cited,  124n,  463w. 
Fayetteville  Observer,  cited,  SS6n. 
Felker,  Jacob,  signed  petition,  344. 
Fellows,  William,  commissioner  to  lay 

out  town,  208n. 
Felps,  Aquilla,  signed  petition,  344. 
Felps,  John,  signed  petition,  344. 


Ferguson,  Isabel,  article.  County 
Court  in  Virgitiia,  1700-1830, 
14-40. 

Ferguson,  Patrick,  marker  dedicated 
to,  138 ;  mentioned,  351 ;  signed 
letter,  359. 

Fess,  Simeon  D.,  on  commission,  233. 

Fetter,  Sally,  taught  in  Salem,  189/1. 

Few,  William,  tells  of  boyhood  ex- 
perience, 253. 

Fields,  Harold,  article  mentioned,  236. 

Fifteenth  Amendment  indorsed  by 
platform,    176. 

Figures,  Matthew,  commissioner  to 
lay  out  town,  208j?. 

Finlay,  Hugh,  postal  conditions  de- 
scribed by,  376, 

Fire  Insurers  to  meet  at  Palace,  news- 
paper article,  469. 

Fisher,  Charles,  mentioned,  440^1. 

Fitzpatrick,  John  C,  editing  "Wash- 
ington's Writings,"  234;  work 
cited,  241m,  457n;  work  quoted, 
151. 

Flat  Swamp  Mountains,  mentioned, 
411. 

Fleming,  W.  L.,  work  cited,  44n. 

Flickiuger,  B.  F.,  at  Duke  University, 
366. 

Flournoy,  Mary  H.,  wrote  article,  140. 

Foltz,  George,  mentioned,  187. 

Force,  Manning  F.,   work  cited,  43n. 

Ford,  Henry,  on  commission,  233. 

Fordham,  Jeff  B.,  article,  IredelVs 
Dissent  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia: 
Its  Political  Significance,  155- 
167. 

Foreman,  Grant,  article  mentioned, 
491. 

Forster,  G.  W.,  reviewed.  North  Caro- 
lina— Economic  and  Social,  220. 

Forsyth,  John,  mentioned,  438m. 

Fort  Fisher,  efforts  to  protect,  488; 
the  fall  of,  133. 

Fort  Henry,  mentioned,  417. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Sherman  at,  43. 

Fort  Moultrie,  Sherman  at,  43. 

Fort  Picolata,  Sherman  at,  43. 

Fort  Pierce,  Sherman  at,  43. 
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Fort  Stanwix,  treaty  nej^otiatcd  at, 
55. 

Fort  Siimtor,  fired  upon,  46. 

Francis  P.  Blair  Pen  Executive  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  article  men- 
tioned, 370. 

Franklin,  lienjamin,  a  permanent 
postal  system  was  established 
under,  378;  mentioned,  118. 

Franklin.  Meshack,  mentioncMl,  4(51. 

Frazer,  Keener  ('.,  granted  leave  of 
absence,  365. 

Fries,  Adelaide  L.,  article  mentioned, 
236;  chairman  of  publication 
committee.  367 ;  edited  Travel 
.Journal  of  Charles  A.  Van 
Vlcck,  1826,  187-206;  on  com- 
mittee, 140;  work  cited,  lln, 
141  n,  374 /J. 

Frilick.  Joseph,  obtained  license  to 
operate  house  of  entertainment, 
465  «. 

Fountain,  Kichard  T.,  apiK)inted  to 
represent   North   Carolina,  400. 

I^ilton,  Hamilton,  mentioned,  447. 

I\indaniental  Constitutions,  mention- 
ed, 258. 

G 

Gaillard,  John,  mentioned,  455. 
Gaither,  Rurj;ess,  mentioned,  461. 
Gaither,    B.    S.,    attended    court,   301, 

327. 
Gaither,  IL,  attended  court,  327. 
Gales,    Joseph,    Sr.,    article    on,    138; 

mentioned,  430/j,  453. 
Gales,    Joseph.    Jr..    article   on,    138; 

mentioned,  430/?,  453. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  in  (^>nj;ress,  438;/. 
tJarra;;han.    (J.    J..    jtaiH'r    mentioned, 

4S.3. 
Garzia,  J<>hn,  missionary  wh(»  offered 

prayer,  265. 
Gash  Papers,  cited,  306/>. 
Gaston.    Mrs.    William,    sixteen    when 

married,  3J)4. 
(Jatlin,  AlfnMl   M..   in  Congress,  438/1. 
Geddy.    John,    dead,    124. 


General  John  Sevier,  a  Sketch  by  his 
Son  the  late  Col.  George  W. 
Sevier,   article  mentioned.  370. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  as  College 
President,  cited,  44/j. 

General  Sherman,  cited,  43//. 

(ienobles,  John,  cited,  18.'3n.. 

Georj;etown  County,  not  represented 
in   convention,   172. 

George  Washington  and  "IJntangling 
Alliances,"  article  mentioned, 
401. 

Georgia,  Sherman's  march  through, 
42;  transiK)rtation  in,  2-57. 

"Georgia  and  State  Rights,"  cited, 
440/1. 

Giant  Dags,  or  the  Life  and  Times 
of  William  II.  Crawford,  cited, 
286;/. 

Gilbert,  Jean  T.ouis.  led  group  of 
French  Hugeuiiots,  287. 

Gilbert,  Pierre,  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing school.  287. 

(iilmer,   l^Yank,   mentioned,  38. 

Gilmer,  George  R.,  trained  at  Willing- 
ton  Academy.  207. 

Gist,  Nathaniel,  given  privilege  to  set- 
tle uiKjn  land.  108;  mentioned, 
50 ;  sketch  of,  .")0/» ;  present  in 
council,  71. 

Glass,  Carter,  on  commission,  233. 

Glascock,  William,   signed   treaty.  78. 

Glasgow,  James,  mentioned,  61. 

Godfrey,  William,  came  to  Wilming- 
ton, 131, 

Goerch,  Carl,  to  represent  North  Caro- 
limi.    400. 

(JocMlykoont/c.  Colin  R.,  and  .James  F. 
Willard.  The  Trans-Mississippi 
West,    reviewed.    482. 

Goodykoontz,  Colin  R..  article  men- 
tioned, 48.3. 

Governor  Trgnn.  cited,  2.'>8/j. 

Grave,  mentioned.  5. 

(Jrahani.  lOdward  E.,  introduced  reso- 
lution, 304. 

(iraham,  I«Yank.  (h^liveriMl  addres.s, 
1.30, 

(Jraham,    .lames,    mentioned.   4(>1. 
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Graham,  W.  A.,  to  represent  North 
Carolina,  490. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  attended  conference  at 
City  Point,  50. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  3rd,  on  commission,  233. 

Graves,   Jolm,  mentioned,  434. 

Gray,  Alexander,  mentioned,  459. 

Grayson,  W.  J.,  attended  Wiliington 
Academy,  297  ;  work  cited,  288n. 

Great  Trading  Path,  mentioned,  243. 

Green,  Fletcher  M.,  Constitutional  De- 
velopment in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States,  1776-1860,  received, 
231 ;  reviewed,  357  ;  reviewed, 
The  Trans-Mississippi  West, 
482. 

Green,  James,  Jr.,  wrote  letter,  3S3. 

Green,  J.  E.,  diary  of,  received,  139. 

Green,  Joseph,  commissioner  to  lay 
out  town,  209h, 

Greene,  Peleg,  wrote  of  storm,  10. 

Oreenshoro  Daily  Neics,  article  pub- 
lished in,  233 ;  published  his- 
torical articles,  489. 

Greenville  Patriots'  Chapter,  unveiled 
marker,  138. 

Gregg,  Alexander,  work  cited,  423n. 

Gresham,  F.  M.,  to  represent  North 
Carolina,  490. 

Grier,  Andrew,  order  to,  115. 

Grimes,  J.  B.,  vv'ork  cited,  148n,  254w. 

Grove,  William  Barry,  dead,  352 ; 
funeral  procession  of,  353. 

Groome,  Bailey  T.,  wrote  book,  370. 

GuUander,  Majjnhilde,  teaching  in 
summer  school,  368. 

H 

Hafen,  L.  R.,  paper  mentioned,  484. 
Hailperin,  Herman,  article  cited,  437n. 
Hall,  James,  Waddel  received  instruc- 
tion  from,   285. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Frances,  dead,  219. 
Hall,  S.  B.,  work  cited,  177n. 
Hall,  Thomas  H.,  in  congress,  438w. 
Hamer,  Philip  i\I.,  article  mentioned, 
236. 


Hamilton,  Alexander,  opinion  on  Con- 
stitution, 163 ;  quoted,  163. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.,  de  Roulhac  and  Cam- 
eron, Rebecca,  (ed)  The  Papers 
of  Randolph  Ahhott  Shotivell, 
reviewed,  225 ;  reviewed,  The 
Age  of  Hate:  Andrew  Johnson 
and  the  Radicals,  360 ;  review- 
ed. The  South  as  a  Conscious 
Minority,  1789-1861,  481;  v/ork 
cited,  428». 

Hammond,  Leroy,  signed  treaty,  78. 

Plampden  -  Sidney  College,  Waddel 
graduated  from,  286. 

Hampton,  Wade,  quoted,  178. 

Hannah,  mentioned,  4. 

Hanes,  R.  M.,  to  represent  North 
Carolina,  490. 

Haralson,  Paul  A.,  mentioned,  460. 

Harding,  F.  C,  made  address,  138. 

Harlow,  R.  Y.,  work  cited,  261?^. 

Harman,  J.  N.,  work  cited,  17n. 

Harnett,  Cornelius,  ascribed  that  he 
wrote  the  article  on  religious 
liberty,  476. 

Harper,  Jeduthun,  commissioner  to 
lay  out  town,  210n. 

Harper,  William,  attended  Wiliington 
Academy,  297. 

Harris,  Wade  H.,  on  state  commission, 
235. 

Harrisburg  Convention,  mentioned, 
443. 

Harrison,  Thomas  P.,  elected  vice 
president,  143 ;  read  paper,  143. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  graduated 
from  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
286. 

Harry,  D.,  signed  treaty,  78. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  on  commission, 
233. 

Hart,  David,  petitioned  the  commis- 
sioners, 85. 

Hart,  (Jeorge,  mentioned,  65. 

Hart,  Nathaniel,  petitioned  the  com- 
missioners, 85. 

Hart,  Thomas,  petitioned  the  commis- 
sioners, 85. 
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Iljirvoy.  John,  huildinii  l)vinu'(l,  W.)n  ; 
speaker  of  assembly,  345. 

Hasel,  James,  attended  council,  344, 
84G ;  president  of  council,  345. 

Hatchett,  Tims,  inventory  of  estate 
mentioned,  ilo'2ii. 

Hathaway,  J.  U.  B.,  mentioned,  47G. 

Hattocks,  William,  si.u'ned  petiti(m, 
344. 

Hawkins,  Benjamin,  monumenl  un- 
veiled to,  4S7  ;  sketch  of,  4SS. 

Hawley,    Willis    (\,     on    commission, 

Hay.   John,   letter   to,   15G><. 

Hays,    (}.    W..   mentioned,   31G. 

Haywood,  John,  mentioned,  481 ;  work 
cited,  55h. 

Haywood,  Marshnll  I>eLancey,  re- 
si.^ned,   13.S :   work   cited,  258«. 

Hemmeon,  J.  (\,   work  cited,  373/?. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  author  of  arti- 
cle, 4S9 :  delivered  address, 
488:  Contcmjjoraiij  Immartals, 
received,  13G ;  reviewed,  223 ; 
edited  documents,  The  Treaty 
of  Long  li^Jaud  of  IIolston,Julij, 
J777,  55-llG:  work  cited,  55«, 
251;/ :  wrote  article,  139. 

Henderson,  Boyless,  executed,  317;/. 

Henderson,  Leonard,  marker  unveiled 
to,  488. 

Henderson,  Richard,  memorial  of,  pre- 
sented. 83 ;  ])etitioned  the  C(mi- 
missioners,  S5 :  i)urchased  land, 
5G. 

Henry,  Patrick,  letter  from,  58. 

Herman.  John  (Jottlieh.  mentioned, 
204. 

Ilfriidoii.  Joseph,  his  opinion  of 
Xciiro  votinjr,  182;  statement 
on  Xe.Liro  voters,  183. 

Heron,  lienjauiiii,  attended  council, 
344,  34G. 

Ilerritaice.  William,  clerk  of  assem- 
bly, ;345. 

Hick's.  John  D..  wrote  article,  370. 

Jfiyh  Stah-cs  anil  Hair  Trifj(/rr :  The 
Life  of  .h'fferxO}}  Davix,  re- 
ceived,   l.'.r. ;    imit'wed.   'I'll. 


Hill,  J.  A.,  mentioned,  438m. 

Hill,  Joseph  Blount,  commissioner  to 

lay  out  town,  209«. 
Hill,  Pauline,  read  pnper,  140. 
Hill,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  dead,  211). 
Ilill.  Whitmil,  road  from  Philadelphia, 

252. 
Hillxhorough  Recorder,  cited,  3S5><. 
Hirsch,  A.  H.,  work  cited,  2Sln. 
Historical     Commission     of     Baptist 

State      Convention,      sponsored 

book,  474. 
Hintorical  Notes,  documents  edited  by 

I).   L.   Corbitt.  117-125,  207-21'.>, 

331-353,  46::}-473. 
Tli.sforictil    Records,    Xorth     Carolina 

I'rcsH  AHHOcAation,  1H73-1S81,  re- 
ceived, 13G. 
Hifitory   of  Albemarle   Count ij,   cited. 

18>/. 
Ilistorg    of    the    British    Post    Office, 

cited,  373>/. 
Jli-storj/  of  Carolina,  cited,  148//,  413//. 
"History     of     Higher     Education     in 

South   Carolina,"   article  cited, 

28G^/. 
IliHtonj  of  the  Mi.snouri  County  Court, 

article  mentioned,  .'170. 
Jlistorij  of  Xorth  Carolina,  cited,  2Glii. 
Historif   of  North   Carolina   Baptists, 

received,  13G :  reviewed,  474. 
ITistorii  of  Old  Cheraws,  cited,  423;/. 
llislorif   of   the   Preshifterian    Church 

ill  South   Carolina,  288;/. 
Ilistonj  of  Transportation  in  the  East- 
ern  Cotton    licit   to   1S()(),  cited, 

148;/. 
Historii   of   the    United    States,    cited. 

41);/.  1G3>;/. 
Hisiorii    of    the    I'nited    States    Post 

Office   to   the    Year   JS.,'iK   cited, 

373;/. 
Jfistori/   of   the   Unirertdtii   of   N<oth 

Carolina,  cited.  45:i//. 
Ilobbs.  Samuel  Huntin.LCton.  Jr..  Ao;-//i 

Carolina — Economic  and  Social, 

rcvii'wed.  220. 
H(H"y.  Clyde  K..  on  stati^  commission. 

235. 
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Hogg,  James,  petitioned  the  commis- 
sioners, 85. 

Hogg,  John,  account  books  received, 
490. 

Hogg,  John,  &  Co.,  account  books  re- 
ceived, 490. 

Hogg  &  Adie,  account  books  received, 
490. 

Hogg  &  Ming,  account  books  received, 
•    490. 

Holmes,  Gabriel,  correspondence  of, 
139;    mentioned,   434. 

Holmes,  John,  mentioned,  455. 

Holston  Conference  Female  College, 
established,  324w. 

Home  Letters  of  General  Sherman, 
cited,  41n. 

Homestead  Act,  mentioned,  176. 

Hood,  Charles,  marriage  notice  of, 
395. 

Hooks,  Charles,  in  congress,  438^1-. 

Hooper,  William,  come  to  Wilming- 
ton, 131 ;  protested  of  receiving 
no  letters  or  newspapers,  381. 

Hooraw  for  Vance,  article  mentioned, 
236. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  ex-officio  chairman, 
233;  made  address,  138;  men- 
tioned, 405. 

Horn,  Josh  L.,  on  state  commission, 
235. 

Horse  Races  at  Halifax,  newspaper 
advertisement,  472. 

House  of  Representatives,  number  of 
members,   185. 

Houston,  William,  wrote  about  postal 
service,  380. 

Howard,   George,   mentioned,   480. 

Howe,  George,  work  cited,  288?i. 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeW.,  work  cited,  41w, 
42m. 

Howell,  Andrew  J.,  The  Booh  of  Wil- 
mington, reviewed,  131. 

Hoyt,  W.  H.,  work  cited,  374 w,  428w. 

Hulbert,  Archer  Butler,  article  men- 
tioned, 483 ;  Soil:  Its  Influence 
on  the  History  of  the  United 
States.  With  Specific  Refer- 
ence    to    Migration    and     the 


Scientific  Study  of  Local  His- 
tory, received,  364. 

Hunt,  W.  A.,  to  represent  North  Caro- 
lina, 490. 

Hunter,  John  S.,  attended  Willington 
Academy,  297. 

Hurley,  J.  F.,  on  state  commission, 
235. 

Husband,  Herman,  charged  with  libel, 
268. 

Hyman,  John  D.,  sketch  of,  309h. 


//  Lee  Had  Not  Won  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  article  mentioned, 
140. 

ril  Take  My  Stand,  mentioned,  284. 

Impending  Crisis,  mentioned,  45. 

Indian  hostages  delivered  to  Charles 
McDowell,  116. 

Indian  Queen  Hotel,  stylish  and  ex- 
pensive, 199. 

"Influence  of  Coastline  and  Rivers  on 
North  Carolina,"  cited,  153«. 

Ingham,  S.  D.,  mentioned,  459. 

Ingles,  John,   built  Ingleside,  487. 

In,  he,  ke,  hiyah  of  Tuskeega,  present 
in  council,   72. 

Inland  Navigation  in  North  Carolina, 
1763^1789,  article  by  Charles 
Christopher  Crittenden,  145-154. 

"Internal  Improvements  in  North 
Carolina,"  cited,  153«. 

International  Committee  of  Historical 
Societies,  selected  student,  488. 

IredelVs  Dissent  in  Chisholm  v.  Geor- 
gia: Its  Political  Significance, 
article  bj^  Jeft'  B.  Fordham, 
155-167. 

Iredell,  James,  appointed  judge,  155 ; 
appointed  to  Supreme  Court, 
156  ;  dissented,  160  ;  mentioned, 
155 ;  received  letter,  9 ;  wrote 
of  tavern  in  Hillsborough,  250. 

Ireton,  Henry,  mentioned,  155. 

Irons,  J.  v.,  at  Duke  University,  366. 

Isaac  G.  McKissick  vs.  Alexander  S. 
Wallace,  case  tested,  184. 
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Iseley,  Mrs,  liobcrt,  elocted  historian, 
Irwin,  Henry,  mentioned,  478. 


.7.  A.  Byrnes  Collection,  rei-eived.  130. 

Jack,  James,  carried  message,  o74. 

Jack,  mentioned,  '.). 

Jaclison,  Andrew,  appeal  of  his  per- 
sonality, 427. 

Jackson,  W.  ('.,  teaching:;  in  summer 
school.   :}68. 

JamCH  ^pnnit  Historical  Puhlicatio-ns, 
cited,    l'2n. 

Jarrett,  Devereux,  work  cited,  34m. 

Jarrett,  Nimrod   S.,  sketch  of,  317. 

Jay,    John,    mentioned,    159. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  stationed  express, 
374 ;  work  cited,  IHn ;  wrote 
letter,  31). 

Jcffcnsonian  t-lj/stcm,  cited,  437y^ 

Jeffress,  E.  B.,  made  address,  487. 

John  and  William,  mentioned,  13. 

John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  cited,  386^?, 
428n. 

John  l*enn  Chapter,  unveiled  marker, 
137. 

John  Randolph  of  Roaiiokr,  1773-1833, 
cited,  4.*>4». 

John  8imon  (iujrfjjenheini  Memorial 
Foundation,  announced  fellow- 
ship, 487. 

Jvfin  Sfuart'x  Indian  I'olirif  durintj 
the  Earl  If  Mo)iths  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  article  men- 
tioned, 230. 

Johns,  C.  I).,  teachin^j:  in  summer 
school,  368. 

Johnson.  Allen,  announc<Ml  apiM)int- 
ment,   23.3. 

Johnson,  Andrcnv,  havini^  hafth^  with 
radicals,  52;  mentioned,  120, 
405. 

Johnson,  Anna  Ileyes,  married  Saun- 
ders, 4.'3(). 

Johnson,  Charles  S.,  editor  of  Oppor- 
tunitu,     128;     The     Negro     in 


American  Civilizatitm,  ri'view- 
ed,  128;  research  secretary,  128. 

Johnson,  I).  Mac,  to  represent  North 
Carolina,   41)0. 

.Johnson,    Francis,    mentioned.    4r)(). 

Johnson,  (Jeiald  W.,  article  mentioned, 
41)1;  delivered  address.  140. 

Johnson,  Guion  (Jriflis.  article.  Court- 
Hhip  and  Miirria<;e  Custom:!  in 
Antc-Jicllum  Xorth  Carolina, 
3.S-1-402. 

Johnson,  William,  (lau;,'hter  married 
Saun<lers,  430:  mentioniHl,  402. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  acknowledf^ed 
Cherokee  claims,  56;  nej;otiated 
treaty,  55. 

Johnson's  Plan  of  Restoration  i}i  Rela- 
tion to  that  of  Lincoln,  article 
mentioned,   370. 

Johnston,  A.  S.,  mentioned,  220. 

Johnston,  (labriel,  an  illejral  assem- 
bly,   2.50. 

Johnston,  Josei)li  E.,  rank  of,  220; 
surrender,  51. 

Johnston,  Samuel,  mentiimed,  155. 

Johnston,  William,  signed  petition, 
85. 

Jones,  Arthur,  horse  lost  race.  473. 

Jones,    Edward,    mentioned.    450, 

Jones,  Hugh,  quoted,  33 ;  work  cited, 
33/». 

Jones,  Matthew,  commissioner  to  lay 
out  town.  210;/. 

Jones,  Willie,  elected  delegate,  118»; 
races  held  on  land  of,  472. 

Jones,  WilliMni.   work  cited.  320»». 

Jordan,  Donaldson,  and  Edwin  J. 
Pratt,  Europe  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil   War,  received,  48(). 

Jordan,  J,  P..  attendeil  court,  301 ; 
mentioned,  300. 

Joseph.   nuMitioned.  4. 

".foseph  (iaies,  Edit«)r  of  Raleigh's 
First  Newspaper."  article  cited, 
430//. 

Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Qualitp,  cited, 
llw.  147//. 

"Journal  of  a  French  Traveler,"  cited, 
145/J. 
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Journal  of  House  of  Commons,  eitwl, 

395>/. 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  of  North  Carolina 

by     William     Attmore,     1787," 

cited.  14^)n. 
Judicial  Settlement   of   Controversies 

Beticeeii  States  of  the   Union, 

cited,  1G4». 

K 

Karraker,  Cjtus  Harreld,  The  Seven- 
teenth Century  Sheriff.  A  Com- 
parative Study  of  the  Sheriff  in 
England  and  the  Chesapeake 
Colonies,  1607-1689,  received, 
136. 

Kay  eta  eh,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Kearns,  John,  ^Yitnessed  signing  of 
treaty.  109. 

Keith,  Alice  Barnwell,  touring  Europe, 
367. 

Kelbaugh,  Paul  R.,  wrote  article,  370. 

Kendrick,  B.  B.,  attended  meeting, 
367 ;  wrote  article,  367. 

Kennedy,  John  I).,  presented  report, 
172. 

Kephart,  Horace,  delivered  address, 
140;  killed,  368. 

Kereheval,  Samuel,  letter  to.  quoted, 
39. 

Kerr,  John  H.,  made  address,  488. 

Kershaw  County,  three  armed  com- 
panies organized  in,  177. 

Kershaw,  J.  B.,  issued  statement  dis- 
solving party,  186;  proposed 
a  platform,  173. 

Keuster,  C.  O.,  on  committee  that  is- 
sued lx)ok,  370. 

Keyserling,  Hermann,  his  belief  in 
Southern  culture,  284. 

Kid  well,   Diemenn,   marriage  of,   399, 

King,  William  K.,  letter  to  mentioned, 
228;  mentioned,  444. 

Kitchen,  Claude,  study  of,  366. 

Knight,  I].  W..  \\-oik  cited,  28.1;/, 

Kramsch,  Louisa,  mentioned,  187. 

Kremer,   (Jeorge,  mentioned,  47)\n. 

Ku  Klux,  activity,  179. 


Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  started, 
132. 

Land  Act  of  1192  in  Acts  of  General 
Assembly  (1802),  cited,  16n. 

Lane,  William,  town  director,  211«. 

Lanier,  Robert,  attended  meeting,  64 ; 
present  in  council,  71 ;  signed 
appointment,  112 ;  signed  letter, 
113 ;  signed  order,  115 ;  signed 
treaty,  109;  sketch  of,  Qln. 

Lanning.  John  T.,  return  to  Duke 
University,   366. 

Laprade,  W.  T..  attended  meeting  of 
American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 232. 

Largent,  Vera,  teaching  in  summer 
school,  368. 

Laski,  Harold  J.,  wrote  article,  370. 

Lawrence,  Joshua,  mentioned,  480. 

Laivs  for  the  Regulation  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Number  3,  Xeivbern,  re- 
ceived, 490. 

Lawson,  John,  his  journey  of  explora- 
tion, 413 ;  work  cited,  148^/. 

Lea,  William,  land  belonged  to,  210;?. 

Lee,  Jesse,  almost  drowned,  245. 

Leel.  Michael,  signed  petition,  344. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  mentioned,  226. 

Lefler,  H.  T.,  awarded  a  degree,  366. 

Legare,  Hugh  S.,  attributed  his  .suc- 
cess to  Waddel,  291 ;  trained  at 
Willington  Academy,  297  :  work 
cited,  290». 

Legare,  Mary  S.,  quoted,  290. 

Legislative  Methods  Before  182'), 
cited,  261. 

Leland,  John  A.,  said  no  Ku  Klux 
organization  in  Laurens  Coun- 
ty, 180;  work  cited,  179/j. 

Leslie,  Major  (ieneral,  mentioned, 
352. 

"Letters  of  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  to 
Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  1858- 
59,"    jmblished,   489. 

"Letters  to  Bartlett  Ynncy."  cited, 
428«. 
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Lcttem    of   J  times    Murrnii,    LnijaJist, 

cited.  V.)ii,  \Ai\H. 
"I.i'ltcrs  «tf  Nathaniel  Macon  to  Judf^e 

Charles  Tait,"  eited.  4'JS//. 
"Letters    of    Nathaniel    Macon,    John 
Steele      and      William      Harry 
(Jrove,"  cited.  A'lSn. 
Letters   of   Romulus   M.   >^intnders    to 
liartlctt  Yancif,  1821-182S,  docu- 
ments, 4127-40-!. 
Letter   to   Samuel  Johtiston,   12o. 
Lewis.  John  K.,  nientioiuMl.  45:5,  4o.~>. 
Lewis,  William,  signed  petition,  o44. 
Life    and    Correspondence    of    James 

Iredell,  cited.  !)//.   l^)^)/^  :}7S/;. 
Life   of   James    Louis    Peli(/ru,    cited, 

'2SSn,  201^/. 
Life  of  Xafhaniel  Maeon.  cited,  -i'-VAii. 
Life  of  Zebulon  H.  Vanee,  cited,  uldn. 
Lincoln,    Abraham,    attendtnl    confer- 
ence at  City  Point,  50 ;  mention- 
ed, 47  :  menti<med  election,  4S2  ; 
Lincoln's    Election     an     Imme- 
diate Menace  to  Slarerif  in  the 
States?  article  mentioned,  491. 
Lincoln's   Task   and    Wilson's,   article 

mentioned,   140. 
Lincayc  Boole,  National  Socicti/  of  the 
Dauf/hters  of  the  A^nericnii  Col- 
onists, received,  480. 
Linijle,  Thos.   W.,   reviewed,   Contem- 

jtoriiri/  Immortals,  'I'lW. 
Lipscomb,    Daniel,    cited,    ISO/':    felt 
that  Kii  Khix  prevented  voting. 
LSI. 
Little   Carpenter,   mentioned,   71/'. 
Livin.u'ston.  John    (A.l.  appointed  Su- 
preme Court    Librarian,  13S. 
Lloyd.  Ldward.  mentioned.  447. 
Lloi/d's    Ix'cffister    of    Shipitimj,    mcn- 

lioiu'd.    L 
London.  Mrs.  II.  A..  n«s(»lution  in  ap- 
preciation of  S(>rvice  of.   140. 
London.  Mrs.  Henry  M..  eleclcd  diri'c- 

tor.    11:5. 
Lou-j:.    .Mrs.    Clcnn.    elected    president, 

1:;!). 
Lonj:,  John,   in  con.^'ress,  4oSn  ;   men- 
tioned, 4nj). 


l.on;.',  L..  horse  lost  race.  47-5. 

Lonj;,  Nehemiah,  commissioner  to  lay 

t)Ut  town,  liOS//. 
Lon;;street,  Au^,'ust  P.aldwin,  eulogized 

Waddel.    2SS :    mentione<l,    201; 

trained  at  Willinu'ton  A'-a<lemy, 

207. 
Lon.i^worlh.    Speaker,    on    commission, 

2:i;5. 

Loomis,  C.  v.,  made  study,  l.'iS. 

Lord  Cornwallis.  mentioned,  4n:;. 

Louisian.i  Seminary  of  Learning'  and 
Military  Acadi'my,  Sherman 
appointed  i)resident,  44. 

Love,  Thomas,  mentioned.  AoSn. 

Lovell,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  in  possession  of 
pai)ers,  301//. 

Lower  Cherokee  surrendered  terri- 
tory, 57. 

Lower  Xorfolk  Count  if,  Vinjinia  Anti- 
quary,  cited,  30//. 

Luttreil.  John.  i)etitioned  commission- 
(>rs,   S."). 

Lyon,  Kalph  M.,  article,  Moses  Wad- 
del  and  the  Willington  Acad- 
emii,    2S4-200. 

Mc 

MKennie,  William,  Sr.,  commissioner 
to  lay  out  town.  200//. 

MacDowell,  Keverend.  left  Wachovia 
in  two  horse  litter,  2r)4. 

MacFayden,  Elizabeth,  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity.  .'U>(5. 

MacKniu'ht,   Thomas,   had    ship   yard. 

MacLadihm.  J.  M.,  awarcK-d  fellow- 
ship. .">()(), 

^LicNcill.  r.cii  Dixon,  article  men- 
tioned, 401. 

MacNidcr.  Ilanford.  on  commission, 
_•  »•  I. 

McAdcn.    ILuh.    preaclu-d,   470. 

McAlister.    Ward,   mentioned,   22.'». 

McCormick.  William,  menhaiu  of 
ra.s«iuotank.  2r(l. 

McCoy.  Frank  R..  nuule  address.  4S;). 

MiCoy.  William.  mentioniMl,  4r)0. 
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McCulloh,   Henry,   contemplated   trip 

to  North  Carolina,  255 ;   letter 

to,  146 ;  offers  to  sell  ship,  9. 
McCamant,   Wallace,   on   commission, 

233. 
McDowell,    Charles,    Indian    hostages 

delivered  to,  116. 
McDufiie,    George,    mentioned,    438^1 ; 

sketch      of      mentioned,      290 ; 

trained  at  Willington  Academy, 

297. 
McKenney,  T.  L.,  mentioned,  433w. 
McLane,    Louis,     elected    to     Senate, 

458>i ;  made  report,  432« ;  vote 

on  for  speaker,  452»i. 
McLean,  John,  mentioned,  354. 
McLaughlin,    Robert,    taught    school, 

132. 
McMaster,  J.  B.,  work  cited,  457w. 
McRee,   G.   J.,   work  cited,   9n,   15531, 

378w. 

M 

Macomb,  Alexander,  mentioned,  449n. 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  friendship  for,  429  ; 

in    congress,    43Srt;    supported 

Crawford,   428. 
Macky,  Henry,  played  the  fiddle,  400. 
Madison,  James,  mentioned,  166. 
Magazine  of  American  History,  cited, 

253n. 
Main  Currents  in  American  Thought, 

cited,  291n ;  mentioned,  362. 
Malone,  Dumas,  appointed  editor,  233. 
Mangum,  Willie  P.,  in  congress,  438h. 
Mangum  MSS.,  cited,  428w. 
Mankiller,  made  speech,  70 ;  of  High- 

wasaw,  present  in  council,  72. 
Manly,    Charles,    occupied    Ingleside, 

487. 
Mann,    Annie   V.,    article    mentioned, 

237. 
Marching  with  Shei^man,  cited,  427i. 
Marlboro  County,  not  represented  in 

convention,    172. 
Marshall,   Frederic  William,  suffered 

in  traveling  to  Wachovia,  248; 

traveled     from     Wachovia     to 

C'haHPston,  254. 


Marshall,  Helen  E.,  at  Duke  Univers- 
ity, 366. 

Marshall,  John,  mentioned,  212 ;  opin- 
ion on  Constitution,  163  ;  quoted, 
164. 

Martin,  Alexander,  elected  delegate, 
118^. 

Martin,  Brice,  witnessed  signing  of 
treaty,  109. 

Martin,  Francois-Xavier,  delivered 
oration,  490. 

Martin,  James,  elected  judge,  458h. 

Martin,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  93n. 

Martin,  Josiah,  described  region  west 
of  Hillsborough,  239 ;  letter  to, 
260 ;  mentioned,  478 ;  mention- 
ed time  required  for  sailing, 
12. 

Martin,  Lawrence,  compiling  a  "Wash- 
ington   Atlas,"    234. 

Martin,  W.  D.,  trained  at  Willington 
Academy,    297. 

Mary  Ann,  mentioned,  4. 

Master  William  Mitten,  mentioned, 
292. 

Mayo,  A.  D.,  his  opinion  of  the  school, 
293. 

Means  of  Communication  in  North 
Carolina,  1763-1789,  article,  373- 
383. 

Mebane,  Mrs.  B.  Frank,  on  state  com- 
mission, 235. 

Mecklenburg  in  the  Revolution,  17IiO- 
1783,  book  issued  by  committee, 
370. 

Meigs,  W.  M.,  work  cited,  287«,  4S3n. 

Memoirs  of  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man, cited,  4:ln. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Miss  Caroline 
Elizahcth  Smelt,  mentioned,  298. 

Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Jesse  Lee, 
cited,  245w. 

Memorials  of  Academy  Life,  cited, 
286w. 

Memorials  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  re- 
ceived, 486. 

Mencken.  H.  L.,  article  mentioned, 
491. 
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Mecldenhurg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, cited,  374h. 

Mt'iidciihall,  Marjorit'.  awarded  fel- 
lowship, 308. 

Mercer.  Charles  F.,  mentioned.  .*>r»l). 

Meredith,  Huj^h,  statement  as  to  hii^h 
water  mark,  244 ;  work  cited, 
152/*.  244>J. 

Meriwether,  Colyer,  article  cited,  28C«. 

Merrimon,  Au;<ustus  S.,  kept  journal, 
IM);  sketch  of,  liOOn. 

Merrimon,  lirancli  H.,  mentioned, 
320n. 

Michiyan  Historical  Collection,  cited, 
C,ijn. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  mentioned,  118. 

Mi(j>'Ution  of  Honfi  and  Daughters  of 
White  Fanners  in  Wake  (Joun- 
lij.  J 929,  issued  by  Aj^ricultural 
ExiHiriment    Station,    138. 

Milton,  Georjjce  Fort,  The  Aye  of  II ate: 
Andreiv  Johnson  (Did  the  Radi- 
cals, received,  231 ;  reviewed, 
360;  working  on  life  of  Stephen 
A,  Douglas,  309. 

Miscellaneous  Papers,  cited,  4'2Sn. 

Mitchell,  Richard,  note  to,  cited,  Hn. 

Mock,  Kathleen,  read  paper,  143. 

Moftitt,  Mrs.  Vj.  K.,  resolution  in  ap- 
preciation of  service  of,  140. 

Mooney,  .Tames,  his  work  on  Indians, 
415;  made  near  solution  of 
tangle,   421;    work   cited,   421«. 

Moore,  Alfred,  portrait  of  presented, 
300. 

Moore,  Bartholomew  F.,  mentioned, 
480. 

Moore,  Gabriel,  mentioned,  444. 

Moore,  R.  Walton,  on  commission,  233. 

Moore,  Thomas  O.,  plantation  restor- 
ed, 53. 

Moravians,  made  trip  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Wilmington,  10. 

Morehead,  James  Turner,  mentioned, 
400. 

Morehead,  John  Motley,  c()rresi>ond- 
ence  of,  130 ;  defeated.  450/j  ; 
mentioned,       459;       siK)nsored 


movement  for  reform  in  mar- 
riage law,  398;  to  represent 
North   Carolina,  490. 

Morgan,  William,  Sr.,  signed  peti- 
tion, 344. 

Morgan,  William,  Jr.,  signed  i>eti- 
tion,  344. 

Moring,  Burwell,  commi,ssioner  to  lay 
out  town,  209;j. 

Morris,  Aaron,  town  director,  211«. 

Morris,  Mrs.  B.  T.,  elected  historian, 
307. 

Morrison,  Cameron,  delivered  address, 
137,   138,  489. 

Moseley,  Edward,  chosen  speaker,  201. 

Mosely,  R.,  kept  tavern,  193. 

Alose.s  W'addel  and  the  Willinyton 
Acade^ny,  article  by  Ralph  M. 
Lyon,  284-299. 

Mrs.  Simon  Baruch  University  Prize, 
awarded,  358. 

Munford,  B.  B.,  work  cited,  21n. 

Murchison,  Claudius,  article  mention- 
ed, 491. 

Murphey,  Archibald  1).,  taught  law, 
429. 

Murphey,  Charles,  present  in  council, 
72. 

Murray,  David,  charges  against,  292. 

Murray,  J.  A.  H.,  work  cited.  In. 

Murray,  James,  quoted,  140 ;  reached 
home,  12 ;  wrote  about  travel, 
255. 

My  Ancestry,  received,  304. 

N 

Nash.  Frank,  on  committee,  140. 
Nash,    Frederick,    resigned   judgeship. 

458/J. 
Nashville  as  Seen  by  Trarclers.  article 

mentioned,   370. 
Nathaniel  Macon  Papers,  cited.  428/*. 
Nation,    Christopher,    delivered    i>eti- 

tion,  344. 
Xational  Intelligencer,  cited.  440/*. 
National    Republic,    article    published 

in,  138. 
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National  Urban  League,  Charles  S. 
Johnson  director  of  research 
for,  128. 

Natural  History  of  North  Carolina, 
mentioned,   147. 

Neal,  J.,  attended  court,  327. 

Nelmcs,  Jeremiah,  commissioner  to 
lay  out  town,  209n. 

Needham,  James,  with  expedition,  418. 

Neel,  Anna  Pett3%  and  Ruby  Haskins 
Ellis,  Lineage  Book,  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  received, 
486. 

Xeilson,  xVrchibald,  his  experience 
with  postal  service,  380. 

Nelson,  Ernest  M.,  return  to  Duke 
University,  366. 

New  Bern,  ships  clearing,  3,  5,  6. 

Newberry  County,  six  companies  or- 
ganized in,  177. 

Neivhcrry  Herald,  quoted,  169. 

New  Orleans,  Sherman  sent  to,  44 ; 
Sherman  visited,  54. 

Newsome,  A.  R.,  article  cited,  440n ; 
delivered  weekly  lectures,  369 ; 
edited  documents,  Letters  of 
Romulus  M.  launders  to  Bart- 
lett  Yancy,  J821-1838,  427-462; 
edited  document.  The  A.  S. 
Merrimon  Journal,  1853-1854, 
300-330;  made  address,  489;  on 
award  committee,  140 ;  to  repre- 
sent North  Carolina,  490';  work 
cited,  428n. 

Newton,  Isaac,  mentioned,  223. 

New  York,  sailing  time  between  North 
Carolina  and,  12. 

Nickerson  Hoffman,  article  mentioned, 
491. 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  town  director, 
211n. 

Nixon,  Francis,  town  director,  211n. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.,  A  History  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  North  CarolUia, 
received,  231 ;  r(»viewed,  354 ; 
elected  vice  president,  142. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.,  Jr.,  elected  director, 
143. 


Noble,  Patrick,  trained  at  Willingtou 
Academy,   297. 

Nonnulla.  Memories,  Stories,  Tradi- 
tions, More  or  Less  Authentic, 
received,  231 ;  reviewed,  477. 

Norcom  Papers,  cited,  385«. 

Norcom,  Mrs.  James,  sixteen  when 
married,    394. 

North  CaroUtia  and  Rhode  Island  De- 
luded, document,  124. 

North  Carolina  Booklet,  cited,  2oln; 
Colonial  Records,  cited,  55>i ; 
Economic  and  Social,  reviewed, 
220;  Gazette,  cited,  4n,  150w, 
465h  ;  mentioned,  7  ;  Historical 
lievietv,  cited,  dn ;  Magazine; 
or.  Universal  Intelligencer, 
cited,  10;?,  149?i ;  Standard, 
mentioned,  395;  Wills  and  In- 
ventories, cited,  148n,  254« ; 
"Newspapers  Before  1790," 
cited,  382 w  ;  Almanacs,  vQCciyeO, 
490 ;  Chapter,  American  War 
Mothers,  unveiled  marker,  367 ; 
courtship  customs,  387 ;  dele- 
gates voting  in  caucus,  446/? ; 
Division,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  held  conven- 
tion, 139 ;  expansion  of  postal 
service  in,  379 ;  Elxperiment 
Station,  researches  used,  220 ; 
Folk-Lore  Society  held  meet- 
ing, 143 ;  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion, records  of  received,  490 ; 
Historical  Commission,  acces- 
sions to,  139,  369,  490;  Illegiti- 
macy in,  392 ;  important  corre- 
spondence, 428/? ;  Journey  of 
John  Lederer  in,  420 ;  Journeys 
of  Needham  and  Arthur  in,  417  ; 
marriage  ceremony  in,  396; 
marriage  engagement,  393 ; 
members  in  congress  who 
attended  congressional  caucus, 
442w ;  not  a  maritime  region, 
9 ;  owned  the  ship  Washington, 
4 ;  parental  consent  for  court- 
ship, 384 ;  i)ost  roads  in,  377 ; 
size  of  vessels  which  put  into 
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North  Carolina,  4 ;  shipbuild- 
ing in,  7 ;  ships  constructed  in, 
8 ;  ship  wrecks  on  coast  of,  10 ; 
State  Art  Society,  held  meet- 
ing, 142;  the  coquette  in,  389; 
The  path  of  the  adventurers, 
411 ;  types  of  vessels  to  enter,  1. 

Norton,  Clarence  Clifford,  reviewed 
Constitutional  Development  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  1776- 
1860,  357;  The  Democratic 
Party  in  Ante-Belliim  North 
Carolina,  reviewed,  133. 

Notes  on  Virginia,  cited,  ISn. 

Nowlan,  Maurice,  mentioned,  145. 

Nuremberger,  J.  C,  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 366. 

O 

O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  work  cited,  55^. 

O'Neale,  Richard,  Jr.,  company  com- 
manded by,  disbanded,  178. 

Obituary  Notices,  124,  219. 

OMervations  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
American  States,  cited,  2n. 

Occaneechee   Hills,    location   of,   417. 

Oconee  County,  not  represented  in 
convention,  172. 

Oconostoto  of  Chote,  present  in  coun- 
cil, 71 ;  signed  treaty,  109. 

Ocracoke  Inlet,  number  of  ships 
passed  through,  6;  ships  bound 
inland  passed  through,  5. 

Odum,  Howard  W.,  An  American 
Epoch.  Southern  Portraiture  in 
the  National  Picture,  received, 
136. 

Official  Records  of  Robert  Dinwiddle, 
cited,  30«. 

"Ohio  in  the  Presidential  Election  of 
1824,"   cited,   437«. 

Old  Bute  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  unveiled 
marker,  137,  488. 

Old  Hickory  Higlnvr.y,  slab  marking 
unveiled,  139. 


Old  Tassell,  made  reply,  90,  91,  93, 
102;  made  speech,  68,  81,  111; 
of  Toquse,  present  in  council, 
72. 

Oosknah,  Cherokee  deputy,  signed 
treaty,  78. 

Oo  koo  ne  kah,  signed  treaty,  110. 

Oosku  'ah,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Oostope'  teh,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Ootosseteh,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Opportunity,  Charles  S.  Johnson  edi- 
tor of,  128. 

Ordinance  Regulating  Duties  of  Police- 
men, newspai>er  report,  471. 

Ordinance  Regulating  Slaves,  news- 
paper report,  470. 

Orr,  James  L.,  publicly  opposed  the 
reformers,   176. 

Osborn,  John,  did  not  wish  anything 
to  bar  his  marriage,  393 ;  fell 
in  love,  384;  his  opinion  on 
marriage,  385. 

Osborn,  John,  Jr.,  wrote  about  Miss 
Ford,   392. 

Our  Southei'n  Highlanders,  mention- 
ed, 368. 

Oustassittee,  Cherokee  deputy,  signed 
treaty,  78. 

Overhill  Cherokee  surrendered  terri- 
tory,   57. 

Overland  Travel  and  Transportation 
in  North  Carolina,  1763-1789, 
article  by  Charles  Christopher 
Crittenden,  239-257. 

Overman,  Lee  S.,  dead,  233;  on  com- 
mission, 233. 

Overstreet,  Austin  B.,  charges  against, 
292. 

Overton,  Mary,  inventory  of  estate 
mentioned,   252w. 

Owins,  Elisha,  signed  petition,  344. 


Page,  William  Tyler,  executive  secre- 
tary of  commission,  233. 

Palmer,  Elias,  Van  Vleck  party  stoiv 
IhmI   th(4H\  190. 
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Palmer,  Robert,  attended  council,  344, 
346. 

Parker,  Frank  M.,  collection  of  papers 
received,    237. 

Parker,  Haywood,  deposited  collec- 
tion of  papers,  237;  on  com- 
mittee, 140 ;  read  paper,  140. 

Pargellis,  S.  M.,  article  cited,  2&)n. 

Parrington,  Vernon  Louis,  The  Begin- 
nings of  Critical  Realism  in 
America,  1860-1920,  received, 
231 ;  reviewed,  362  ;  work  cited, 
291n. 

Parrott,  Hattie  S.,  Radio  School  un- 
der supervision  of,  369. 

Parton,  James,  mentioned,  444?t. 

Paschal,  George  Washington,  elected 
vice  president,  142;  History  of 
North  Carolina  Baptists,  re- 
ceived, 136  ;  reviewed,  474 ;  re- 
viewed, Nonnulla:  Memories, 
Stories,  Traditions  —  More  or 
less  Authentic  about  North 
Carolina,  477. 

Pasquotank  Wills,  received,  490. 

Patience,  mentioned,  3 

Patterson,  Thomas,  marriage  of,  399. 

Patton,  James  Welch,  wrote  article, 
370. 

Paxton,  John,  died,  468n. 

Pearson,  Jesse,  sponsored  movement 
for  reform  in  marriage  law,  398. 

Pee  Dee  Guards  Chapter,  unveiled 
Confederate   monument,    138. 

P^ggy,   mentioned,   13. 

Penn,  John,  marker  unveiled  to,  137. 

Pennsylvania  as  an  Early  Distribut- 
ing Centre  of  Population,  arti- 
cle mentioned,  370. 

Perkins,  John  H.,  mentioned,  430. 

Petigru,  James  L.,  his  opinion  of  Wad- 
del,  291 ;  trained  at  Willington 
Academy,  297. 

Pettigrew,  J.  Johnston,  presented  gift 
to  girl,  388 ;  Papers,  cited,  388n. 

Petition  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, document,  342. 


Phillips,  Ulrieh  B.,  delivered  address, 
368;  quoted,  286;  work  cited, 
148w,  440*t. 

Pidgeon  of  Notchey  Creek,  present  in 
council,  71. 

Pierson,  W.  W.,  read  paper,  137 ;  rep- 
resented the  University,  137. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Catesworth,  men- 
tioned, 212. 

Pinckney,  G.  M.,  work  cited,  S87n. 

Pitt  County,  marker  unveiled  on  sight 
of  first  courthouse,  138. 

Pittman,  Thomas  M.,  presided  at 
meeting,  137. 

Poe,  Clarence,  elected  director,  143. 

Poinier,  Samuel  T.,  census  taker  in 
Spartanburg  County,  181;  or- 
dered to  leave  South  Carolina, 
180. 

Poinsett,  Joel  Roberts,  investigated 
conditions,  432w. 

Polk,  Ezekiel,  mentioned,  481. 

Polk,  James  K.,  at  Chapel  Hill,  405; 
mentioned,  481. 

Polk,  Thomas,  mentioned,  461. 

Polk,  William,  elected  director,  143; 
wrote  article,  370. 

Pollard,  E.  A.,  description  of  Mrs. 
Davis,  229. 

Pollock,  Cullen,  dead,  352. 

Polly  and  Nancy,  mentioned,  5. 

Pope,   Hardie,   dead,   124. 

Popular  Government,  new  magazine 
started,  232. 

Porter,  Peter  B.,  mentioned,  4S9n. 

Posey,  Walter  B.,  wrote  article,  370. 

Post  roads  in  North  Carolina,  377. 

Postal  system  established  under  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  378. 

Pot  Clay  of  Chilhowey,  present  in 
council,  72. 

Potter,  Robert,  mentioned  article  on, 
480. 

Pratt,  Edwin  J.,  and  Donaldson  Jor- 
dan, Europe  and  the  American 
Civil  War,  received,  486. 

Pre-Revolutionary  Revolt  in  the  Old 
Southwest,  article  mentioned, 
139. 
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Presbyterian  MisHlon  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  1757-17')9,  article  mention- 
ed, 236. 

Present  i^tate  of  Virginia,  cited,  10/l 

Preston,  William,  attondtMl  moetinj;, 
64 ;  letter  to,  58 ;  letter  from, 
59 ;  present  in  council,  71 ; 
signed  letter,  llo ;  sketch  of, 
6()n. 

Price,  Richard,  sketch  of,  '214n. 

Price,  William,  stoi)i)ed  at  home  of, 
18S. 

Proceeding  at  a  treaty  tvith  the  Over- 
hill  Cherokee  Indians  Held  at 
Fort  Patrick  Henry  Near  the 
Long  Island  River  in  June  and 
July,  1117,  document,  58. 

Procedure  in  the  North  Carolina 
Colonial  Assembly,  1731-1770, 
article  by  Florence  Cook,  258- 
283. 

Prok,  Mathias,  signed  petition,  ;>44. 

"Pro-Jackson  Sentiment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,   1820-1828,"   cited,   4Hln. 

Public  Education  in  North  Carolina, 
cited,  384«. 

''Public  Relations  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession in  Great  Britain  and 
United  States,  1600-1870.  A 
Chapter  in  the  Social  History 
of  Medicine,"  published,  139. 

Pugh,  Francis,  horse  lost  race,  473 ; 
horse  won  race,  473. 

Q 
Quu   In   kah,   signed   treaty,   109. 
Queluca    of    Highwasaw,    present    in 

council,   72. 
Quitman.  John  A.,  mentioned,  228. 

R 

Rainey,    James,    mentioned,   430«. 

Rainey,  J<)sei)li  II..  elected  to  Con- 
gress.  184. 

Raleigh  Chapter  Xo.  10  of  American 
War  Mothers,  unveiled  slab, 
139. 

Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina 
Oazcttr,  cited.  352// :  and  North 


Carolina  Htate  Gazette,  men- 
tioned, 386;  Star  and  North 
Carolina  Gazette,  cited,  395. 

Rammelkamp,  C.  W.,  article  cited, 
436//. 

Ramsay,  David,  described  Waddel's 
method,   291. 

Ramsay,  John,  commissioner  to  lay 
out   town,  210//. 

Ramsey,  Klizabeth,  The  History  of 
Tobacco  Production  in  the  Con- 
necticut   Valley,    received,    136. 

Ramsdell,  Charles  W.,  reviewed.  High 
intakes  and.  Hair  Trigger;  The 
Life  of  Jefferson   Davis,  227. 

Randall,  J.  G.,  wrote  article,  140. 

Randall,  J.  T.,  article  mentioned,  491. 

Randolph,  Jetferson,  mentioned,  38. 

Randolph,  John,  mentioned,  434. 

Ransier,  Ahmza  J.,  nominated  for 
lieutenant  governor,  174. 

Ransom,  John  Crowe,  his  statement 
about  Southern  culture,  284. 

Raven,  made  speech,  78,  82,  87,  96, 
103 ;  of  Chote,  present  in  coun- 
cil, 71 ;  of  Teblicho  and  a  new 
Town  at  its  mouth,  present  in 
council,  72. 

Reagan,  John  H,,  mentioned,  229. 

Rebecca,  mentioned,  11. 

Reconstruction,  congressional  plan, 
mentioned,  168;  policy  of  the 
only  remedy,  170;  in  ^South 
Carolina,  cited,  178//. 

Recent  Industrial  Growth  and  Politics 
in  the  South  Appalachian  Re- 
gion, article  mentioned.  .">70. 

Records  of  the  .\f(trari(ins  i)i  North 
Carolina,  cited.  11//.  147//,  374//. 

Redd,  John,  witnessed  signing  of 
treaty,  109. 

Redlich.   J.,    work   cited,  261//. 

RetHl,  James,  appointed  chaplain.  266. 

Reed,  John,  witnessed  signing  of 
treaty.    109. 

Re<Ml.  Thomas  B.,  defeated,  458w. 

Reid.  David  S.,  mentioned,  135. 

Religious  freedom  bill  passed  by  \ir- 
ginia.  31. 
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"Representative  Men,"  mentioned,  223. 

Republican  Party,  disintegration  of, 
427. 

Republican  State  Convention,  met  in 
Columbia,   174, 

"Research  by  Southern  Social  Science 
Teachers,"  article  published  in 
Social  Forces,  367. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers  in  Davidson 
County,  Tenn.,  article  men- 
tioned, 236. 

Reynolds,  J.  S.,  work  cited,  178n. 

Rhymes,  J.,  may  subscribe  to  races  by 
applying  to,   472. 

Rich,  W.  E.,  work  cited,  373%. 

Richards,  John,  letter  to,  417. 

Ridgeley,  Henry  Moore,  elected  to 
Senate,  458/?. 

Rights,  Douglas  L.,  article.  The  Trad- 
ing Path  to  the  Indians,  403- 
426;  read  paper,  140. 

Riley,  Charles  L.,  at  Duke  University, 
366. 

riipp.y,  J.  Fred,  article  mentioned, 
236  ;  attended  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  232 ; 
review^  ed  The  Beginnings  of 
Critical  Realism  in  America, 
18G0-1920,  362. 

Rise  of  the  N^ew  West,  cited,  448n. 

Roanoke  Island  Memorial  Association, 
owns  site,  489;  Port,  ships 
clearing,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Roark,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  elected  president, 
367. 

Rol)inson,  James,  appointed  tempo- 
rary agent.  111 ;  witnessed  sign- 
ing of  treaty,   109. 

Robinson,  John,  work  cited,  4n. 

Robinson,  Joseph,  town  director,  211n. 

Robinson,  William  M.,  Jr.,  article 
mentioned,  237. 

Roberts,  Joshua,  attended  court,  302 ; 
sketch  of,  315. 

Roberts,  P.  W.,  attended  court,  302, 
326;  mentioned,  315,  318; 
sketch  of,  312 ;  traveling  com- 
panion, 311. 


Rochester,  William  B.,  mentioned, 
457. 

Rogers,  J.  M.,  work  cited,  449%. 

Rogin,  Leo,  The  Introduction  of  Farm 
Machinery  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Productivity  of  Labor  in 
the  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  received,  486. 

Rollin,  John,  mentioned,  316. 

Ropes,  John  C,  article  cited,  42/j ; 
opinion  of  Sherman,  42. 

Ross,  John,  shipbuilder  of  Wilming- 
ton,  mentioned,    8. 

Roseboom,  Ei  H.,  work  cited,  437%. 

Rough  Notes  of  the  Council  Journal, 
document,  344. 

Rowe,  Frances  E.,  at  Duke  University,. 
366. 

Rowdon,  Lord,  mentioned,  352. 

Ruffin,  Thomas,  reviewed  history  of 
the  marriage  contract,  397. 

Ruffin,  William  Kirkland,  mentioned 
sketch  of,  480. 

Rush,  Richard,  mentioned,  457. 

Rusk,  Dean,  appointed  to  Rhodes 
scholarship,  232. 

Russell,  Phillips,  article  mentioned, 
236. 

Rutherfurd,  John,  attended  council, 
344,  346;  letter  to,  59;  signed 
answer,  347. 

S 

Sabine,  Lorenzo,  work  mentioned,  349. 
Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,  cited, 

4n. 
Sally  and  Betsey,  mentioned,  13. 
Sally,  mentioned,  4. 
Sampson,  John,  attended  council,  344, 

346 ;  signed  answer,  347. 
Sanders,  Jennings  B.,  The  Presidency 

of    the    Continental    Congress, 

lllJf-89:  A  Study  in  American 
Institutional    History,    reviewed, 

130. 
Saponi  Indians,  at  Trading  Ford,  414 ; 

located,  422. 
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Saunders,  James,  mentioned,  453. 

Saunders,  Hannah  Mitchell,  mother 
of  R.  M.  Saunders,  421). 

Saundeis.  Koniulus  Miteliell,  his  edu- 
cation, 429  ;  in  conjiress,  438«  ; 
letters  reproduced,  428;  letter 
from,  430,  431,  432,  433,  435, 
437,  439,  441,  443,  444,  445,  447, 
449,  450,  451,  452,  453,  454,  455, 
456,  457,  458,  459,  4G0,  4G1 ; 
married,  430;  sketch  of,  429. 

Saunders,  William,  father  of  K.  M. 
Saunders,  429, 

Sauratown  Mountains,  location  of, 
410. 

Savanukeh,  his  mark,  109. 

Saville,  Thorndike,  carrying  on  in- 
vestij;ations,  488. 

Sawyer,  Enoch,  owned  ferry,  211n. 

Schaw,  Janet,  came  to  (^ape  Fear,  11 ; 
left  description  of  terror,  241 ; 
mentioned,  150. 

Schulz,  Jacob,  drove  team,  187. 

Schulze,  John  Andrew,  elected  gover- 
nor, 4ot)>>. 

Schweinitz,  Lewis  David  do,  men- 
tioned, 205. 

Scott,  James  15.,  work  cited,  164h. 

Scott,  John,  elected  solicitor-general, 
459« ;  mentioned,  448. 

Scott,  K(  bert  Kingston,  election  of, 
108;  nominated  for  reelection 
for  governor,  174. 

Scurlock,  Mial,  commissioner  to  lay 
out  town,  210n. 

Seawell,  James,  made  rei>ort  to  legis- 
lature, 384. 

Seawell,  Henry,  mentioned,  445. 

Seil)i'ls,  K.  W.,  statement  of  illegal 
voting,    183:    testilied,   178. 

Sergeant,   John,   mentioned,  431n. 

Settle,  Thomas,  mentioned,  443. 

Sevier,  John,  statue  of  unveileil,  367. 

Shall  Slavcrj/  Come  South,  article 
mentioned,   140. 

Shand.  Robert  VV.,  work  cited,  177h. 

Shiinnon.  William  M.,  ejected  presi- 
dent,   172. 


Shai*p,  William,  present  in  council, 
71;  signeil  api>ointment,  112; 
signed  order,  115 ;  signed 
treaty,   109. 

Sharpe,  William,  attended  meeting, 
64 ;  Indian  hostages  delivered 
at  his  house,  116 ;  made  six'ech, 
102 :  sent  letter  to  Caswell, 
55n  ;  signed  letter,  113 ;  sketch 
of,  (iln. 

Shaw,  liernard,  menticmed,  223. 

Shettield,  John  Lord,  work  cited,  2n. 

Shelby,  Col.  Evan,  letter  to,  58;  pres- 
ent in  council,  75 ;  sketch  of, 
114//  ;  signed  letter,  113 ;  to  de- 
liver  flour   to,    115. 

Shepperd,  Augustine  H.,  mentioned, 
438  w. 

Sheridan,  (ieneral,  Sherman's  advice 
to,  48. 

Sherman  aitd  the  South,  article  by  E. 
Merton  Coulter,  41-54. 

Sherman,  IMrs.  John  Dickinson,  on 
commission,   233. 

Sherman.  V/illiam  T.,  American  qual- 
ities, 41  ;  app.ointed  colonel 
Thirteenth  Regular  Infantry, 
46//  ;  appointed  President  of 
College,  44 ;  attended  confer- 
ence at  City  Point,  50;  at  Au- 
gusta arsenal.  43  :  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan. 4.'J :  at  Fort  Moultrie,  43; 
attended  wedding  at  Wilming- 
ton, 43 :  become  hypnotized  by 
war.  4(5:  rruclty  and  <h'struc- 
tion  in  wai-,  47:  detested  aboli- 
tionists, 45;  fear  of  disunion 
caused  him  to  resign  and  move 
North,  45 :  idea  of  reconstruc- 
tion, 53:  lined  up  for  destruc- 
tion of  Lincoln,  47 ;  loved  Ellen 
Ewing,  44 ;  march  thr«>ugh 
(Jeorgia.  42:  not  enemy  of  the 
South,  42 :  opposed  to  Negro 
suftrage,  52;  returned  from 
Mexico  through  Mississippi,  54 ; 
sentiment  on  war.  41;  sent  to 
New  Orleans.  44:  stalioned  at 
Fort    Piene,    Fort     Lauch'rdalc, 
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and  Picolata,  43;  transferred 
to  California,  44 ;  terms  of  sur- 
render rejected,  51 ;  visited  New 
Orleans,  54. 

Sherrill,  George  R.,  Criminal  Proce- 
dure in  North  Carolina,  as 
Shown  hy  Criminal  Appeals 
Since  1890,   received,   136. 

Sherrill,  J.  B.,  Historical  Records, 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa- 
tion, 1873-1887,  received,  136. 

Shia  tu  ka  of  the  Island  Town  and 
Cetico,  present  in  council,  72. 

Ships  and  Shipping  in  North  Carolina, 
1763-1789,  article  by  Charles 
Christopher  Crittenden,  1-13. 

Shipp,   Bartlett,   mentioned,   320w. 

Shipp,  J.  E.  D.,  quoted,  286. 

Shipp,  Wm.  M.,  attended  court,  301 ; 
sketch  of,  319. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.,  author  of  arti- 
cle, 139. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  dead,  219. 

Siler,  Jesse,  mentioned,  313. 

Siler,  L.  J.,  sketch  of,  316. 

Simpkins,  Eldred,  trained  at  Willing- 
ton  Academy,  297. 

Simkins,  Francis  B,,  reviewed.  The 
Critical  Year:  A  Study  of  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Reconstruc- 
tion,  126. 

Simms,  Mrs.  R.  N.,  presented  marker, 
487. 

Simpson,  John,  prevented  meeting  of 
court,   269. 

Siouan  Trihes  of  the  East,  cited,  421n. 

Sitgreaves,  John,  committee  met  at 
house  of,   278. 

Sitterson,  J.  C,  awarded  felloAvship, 
366. 

Six  Nations  of  Indians,  treaty 
negotiated  with,  55. 

Ske,  aktu  kah,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Skiyuca  of  the  Island  Town  &  Cetico, 
present  in  council,  72. 

Skullaluska,  Cherokee  deputy,  signed 
treaty,  78. 

Slave-Trading  in  the  Old  South,  re- 
ceived, 486. 


Slavery  Agitation  in  Virginia,  1829- 
1832,  received,  136 ;  reviewed, 
358. 

Slemp,  C.  Bascom,  on  commission,  233. 

Smallwood,  General,  could  not  cross 
Yadkin,  244. 

Smith,  Anderson,  signed  petition,  344. 

Smith,  Culver  H.,  to  prepare  guide, 
488. 

Smith,  Daniel,  present  in  council,  72; 
sketch  of,  72n. 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  ran  away,  396. 

Smith,  Frank,  Memorials  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, received,  486. 

Smith,  William,  mentioned,  433w. 

Smith,  William  E.,  wrote  article,  370. 

Smith,  AVillis,  to  represent  North 
Carolina,  490. 

Smithwick,  D.  T.,  to  represent  North 
Carolina,  490. 

Snowden,  Yates,  quoted,  298. 

Soelle,  George,  Moravian  evangelist, 
408. 

Soil:  Its  Influence  on  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  With  Speci- 
fic Reference  to  Migration  and 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Local 
History,  received,  364. 

Some  New  Light  on  Houston's  Life 
Among  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
article  mentioned,  491. 

Sondley,  F.  A.,  dead,  367;  My  An- 
cestry, received,  364 ;  work 
cited,  308w. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  held 
meeting  in  Charlotte,  369. 

South  Carolina,  treaty  of  Hard  Labor 
negotiated  in,  56;  transporta- 
tion in,  257 ;  Willington  Acad- 
emy in,  285. 

South  detested  Sherman,  41. 

Southern  Nationalism  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1851,  article  mentioned, 
237. 

Spaight,  Richard  D.,  elected  delegate, 
118n ;  in  congress,  438h  ;  letter 
to,  imn. 
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SpangonberK,  Bishop,  mentioned,  373, 
4()G;  quoted,  151. 

Spartanburg,  militia  companies  organ- 
ized in,  177. 

Sprague,  W.  B.,  work  cited,  '2S9n. 

Stanly,  John,   mentioned,  459. 

Stauwood,  E.,  work  cited,  -i'Mn. 

State  Documents  on  Federal  Rcla- 
tionn,  cited,  157^. 

State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, lield  meeting,  140 ;  let- 
ter to,  141. 

State  Records  of  Xorfh  Carolina  cited, 
145n. 

Stephenson,  N.  W.,  article  mentioned, 
237. 

Stevenson,  Andrew,  vote  on  for  si)eak- 
er,  452»i. 

Stewart,   John,   Lawson  met,  413. 

Stockstil,  Thomas,  signed  i)etition, 
344.     • 

Stokes,  Montfort,  mentioned,  434h. 

Strange,  Robert,  elected  judge,  458n. 

Strudwick,  Clement,  elected  director, 
143. 

Strudwick,  Samuel,  attended  council, 
346. 

Stuart,  mentioned,  62. 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  mentioned,  225. 

Stuart,  John,  negotiated  treaty,  56. 

Suber,  (\  H.,  cited,  177/t ;  estimated 
50()  Negroes  voted  reform  ticket, 
182. 

Summers,  F.  P.,  at  Duke  University, 
366. 

Summers,  George  W.,  mentioned,  359. 

Siiint(>r  County,  not  represented  in 
convention,   172. 

»v;<m/r;-  Watchman,  quoted,  KiJ).  171. 

Sun  nc  Waiili,  signed  treaty,  110. 

Sunnuah  of  the  Island  Town  and 
Cetico,    pres(Mit    in    council.    72. 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
rep<>rts  of,  receive<l,  4!K>. 

Sui)erior  Court  Circuit,  counties  com- 
posing  it.   .'{(K). 

Sutton,  Mrs,  Maude  Minisli.  elected 
vice  president.  142,  143. 

Swain,  1).  L.,  mentioned,  461. 


Swanu,  Samuel,  candidate  for  si^eaker, 

261. 
Sym,     Benjamin,     gave     legacy     f(»r 

school,  32. 

T 

Tarapine  of  Highwasaw,  present  in 
council,  72. 

Tarborough,  trade  between  Washing- 
ton and,  149. 

Tate,  C.  W.,  attended  court,  327. 

Tate,  James,  taught  school,  131. 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  signed  petition,  344. 

Taylor,  Francis,  signed  petition,  344. 

Taylor,  John  W.,  mentioned,  45:J :  vote 
on  for  speaker,  452//. 

Taylor,  Robert,  mentioned,  459. 

Tazewell  County,  ordinary  rates  in, 
24. 

Tazewell,  Littleton  W.,  mentioned, 
455. 

Telfair,  Governor,  quoted,  162. 

Testimony  taken  hy  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Late 
Insurrectionary  States,  cited, 
172AJ. 

Tholloweh,  signed  treaty,  109. 

Tha  ta  gulla,  signed  treaty,  110. 

The  Academy  Movement  in  the  South, 
cited,  285//. 

The  Aye  of  Hate:  Andrew  Johnson 
and  the  Radicals,  received,  231 ; 
reviewed,  360. 

The  A.  S.  Merrimon  Journal,  ISoS- 
1854,  document  edited  by  A.  R. 
Xewsome,  :}(K)-:'>30. 

The  Jieyinninys  of  Critical  Realism 
in  America,  1860-1920,  receivetl, 
2.31  :  reviewetl,  362. 

77/ c  U()i)k  of  Wilminyton,  reviewed, 
131. 

"The  Campaign  of  1S24  in  Xmv  York."' 
cited.  43()//. 

The  Cape- Fear  Mercury,  efforts  to  get 
express  service  for,  375. 

"The  Congressional  Cancer  of  Nathan- 
iel Macon.  Folh)We(l  by  L(>tters 
of    Mr.    Macon    and    Willie    V. 
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Mangum,  with  Notes  by  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  LL.D."  cited,  428n. 

The  Colonial  Mind,  mentioned,  362. 

The  Confederate  Engineers,  article 
mentioned,  237. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Old  South  West, 
cited,  55*?. 

The  Critical  Year:  A  Study  of  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, reviewed,  126. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Ante-Bellum 
North  Carolina,  reviewed,  133. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Repuhlican 
Party,  1854-1856,  received,  136. 

Theelhoona'  koo,  made  speech,  115. 

The  Eleventh  Amendment,  cited,  IQln. 

The  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans- 
Allegheny  Region  hy  the  Vir- 
ginians, cited,  417*1. 

The  Gold-Standard  Democrats  and  the 
Party  Conflict,  article  mention- 
ed,  236. 

The  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly 
in  Royal  North  Carolina,  cited, 
260*1. 

The  Hated  Helper,  article  mentioned, 
370. 

The  History  of  Tohacco  Production 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  re- 
ceived,   136. 

The  Huguenots  of  Colonial  South 
Carolina,  cited,  287n. 

The  Humdoldf  Bay  Region,  1850-1875, 
received,  231. 

"The  Indian  Boundary  Line,"'  cited, 
67n. 

The  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  cited, 
57n. 

The  Introduction  of  Farm  Machinery 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Produc- 
tivity of  Labor  in  the  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Nineteenth  Century, 
received,  486. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  cited, 
4S7n. 

The  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun, 

cited,  287n,  433n. 
The  Life  of  John  Marshall,  cited,  35n. 


The  Life  of  Reverend  Devereux  Jar- 
rett,  cited,  34n. 

The  Milton  Gazette  and  Roanoke  Ad- 
vertiser, mentioned,  430n. 

The  Milton  Intelligencer,  established, 
430*1. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  in  British 
Politics,  cited,  55*i. 

The  Morale  of  the  American  Army  in 
the  Latter  Half  of  1776,  article 
mentioned,  491. 

The  Negro  in  American  Civilization, 
reviewed,   128. 

The  Newhern  Cornpany  of  Mutual 
Insurers,  newspaper  article, 
465. 

The  North  Carolina  Black  Code, 
article  mentioned,  140. 

The  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or, 
Fayetteville  Gazette,  cited, 
216n. 

The  North-Carolina  Journal,  cited, 
124*1,  4:72n. 

The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey, 
cited,  428*^. 

The  Papers  of  Randolph  Abbott  Shot- 
well,  reviewed,  225. 

The  Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  cited, 
428*1. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  1774-1789:  A  Study 
in  American  Institutional  His- 
tory, reviewed,  130. 

The  Persistence  of  Populism,  article 
mentioned,  370. 

27^e  Prince  of  Patthia,  mentioned, 
131. 

"The  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,"  article 
cited,  260*^. 

The  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, cited,  261**. 

The  Public  Career  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  A  Life  of  Service, 
article  mentioned,  491. 

The  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  cited,  117n. 

The  Rehabilitation  of  a  Rural  Com- 
monwealth, article  mentioned, 
139. 
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The  Role  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Staica  in  the  Set- 
tlement of  Inter-State  Disputes, 
cited,  164  w. 

The  Romantic  Revolution  in  America, 
montionod,   362. 

The  Senatorial  Career  of  William  O. 
Brownloic,  article  mentioned, 
370. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  Sheriff.  A 
Comparative  Study  of  the 
Sheriff  in  England  and  the 
Chesapeake  Colonics,  1607-1689, 
received,  136. 

The  Sherman  Letters.  Correspondence 
bet  ween  General  and  Senator 
Sherman  from  1837  to  1891, 
cited,  4'Sn. 

The  Ship  under  Sail,  cited,  In. 

"The  South-America's  Hope,"  article 
cited,  284». 

The  South  as  a  Conscious  Minority. 
1789-1861.  A  Study  in  Political 
Thought,  received,  231;  review- 
ed, 481. 

The  South  Carolina  Election  of  1870, 
article  by  K.  H.  Woody,  168- 
186. 

"The  South  Defends  its  Heritage," 
article  cited,  284m. 

The  Southern.  Languor,  article  men- 
tioned, 236. 

The  South  Examines  Itself,  article 
mentioned,  236. 

The  State  Qazette  of  North-Carolina, 
cited,  117»  ;  news  items  printed 
in,  382. 

The  State  Highway  System  of  North 
Carolina,   rcceivtHl,  364. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Confed- 
erate States:  Why  was  One 
Never  Organized,  article  men- 
tioned, 237. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
History,  cited,  1(J2//. 

The  Town  of  a  Hundred  Millionaires, 
article  mentioned,  401. 

The  Trading  Path  to  the  Indians, 
article.  4()3-42(>. 


71ie  Trans-Mississippi  West,  reviewed, 
482. 

The  Treaty  of  Long  Island  of  Ilolston, 
July,  1777,  document  cnlited  by 
Archibald  Henderson.  Tm-IIO. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Magazine,  cited,  380h. 

The  Western  Carolinian,  established, 
431w. 

The  Wilmington  Centinel,  cited,  120/«. 

The  Wilmington  Gazette,  cited,  'MiHn. 

The  Worst  American  State,  article 
mentioned,  491. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
cited,  35^/. 

The  Yorktown  Sesr/uicentennial,  arti- 
cle mentioned,  370. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  cited,  449h. 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  his  opinion  of  Lcd- 
erer's  journey,  420. 

Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  examined  offices, 
432n. 

Tliomas,  John  P.,  quoted,  173. 

Thomi>son,    Wiley,    mentioned,   433. 

Thorndike,  Rachel  Sherman,  work 
cited,  43«. 

Thrift,  M.,  work  cited,  24.jn. 

Tiffany,  N.  M.,  work  cited.  [)n.  146>». 

Tille'  hau'  eh,  signed   treaty,  100. 

Tilson,  John  Q.,  on  commission,  233. 

Tobacco  Trade  in  Maryland,  article 
mentioned,    370. 

Toniliuson.  State  Auditor,  toured  the 
state,  174. 

Tom  Paine,  article  mentioned,  237. 

Toole,  H(>nry  Irwin,  mentioned,  470; 
si)ons()re(l  movement  for  reform 
in  marriage  law,  308. 

Togs  tooh,  signed  treaty,  100. 

To  tac  ha  eh  of  To(iiise.  present  in 
council,  72. 

Trading  l-Nml.  mcntitnicd.  4(»r>. 

Transactionx  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society  for  the  Year 
19ZH,  cited,  40//. 

"Travel  jiiid  Transi^rtat ion  in  Colo- 
nial North  Carolina,"  article 
cited,  146/1. 
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Travel  Journal  of  Charles  A.  Van 
Vleck,  1826,  document  edited 
by  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  187-206. 

Travels  Through  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  cited  21n. 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.,  work  cited,  46Sn. 

Trimble,  David,  mentioned,  450. 

Troat,  George,  signed  petition,  344. 

Tryon,  William,  agreed  to  support  an 
express,  374 ;  give  credit  for 
establishing  regular  post,  376 ; 
built  palace,  258 ;  directed  run- 
ning of  boundary  line,  55 ;  fixed 
dividing  line,  88;  found  it  Im- 
possible to  pass  over  Pole  Cat 
Creek,  244 ;  proclamation  of, 
346n. 

Turner  Academy,  established,  132. 

Turner,  F.  J.,  work  cited,  448w. 

Tuskarora  Indians,  location  of,  426. 

Tus  ka  sah,  signed  treaty,  110. 

Ttco  Brothers,  mentioned,  2. 

"Two  Pioneer  Journalists,"  article  in 
National  Republic,  mentioned, 
138. 

U 

Ulster  County  Gazette,  discovered  and 
acquired,  368. 

Unemployment  and  the  Alien,  article 
mentioned,  236. 

United  States  Commission  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  Birth 
of  (ieorge  Washington,  engaged 
in  preparation  for  celebration, 
233. 

Union  Leagues  formed  into  military 
companies,   177. 

Union  Reform  Clubs,  organized,  176, 
177. 

Union  Reform  Party  of  South  Caro- 
lina, committee  recommended 
organization  of,  172. 

Union  Reformers,  sailing  under  false 
colors,   175, 

"Upper  Four  Hundred,"  mentioned, 
223. 


Urquahart,  Alexander  S.,  dead,  124. 

Utasch  or  norward  Warrior  of  Tebli- 
cho  and  a  new  Town  at  its 
mouth,  present  in  council,  72. 

Uwharrie,  mentioned,  415. 


Van  Buren,  Martin,  mentioned,  441. 

Van  Vleck,  Charles  A.,  mentioned, 
187;  sketch  of,  187n. 

Vance,  Zebulon  B,,  attended  court, 
302,  326,  327;  mentioned,  300, 
322;  sketch  of,  316. 

Vance,  Robert  B.,  in  congress,  4387?. 

Vann,  Joseph,  Indian  Interpreter,  65 ; 
letter  to,  65 ;  present  in  council, 
72. 

Vaughan,  James,  commissioner  to  lay 
out  town,  208n. 

Virginia  County  Court,  license  min- 
isters of  all  denominations  to 
perform  marriage  ceremonies, 
32. 

Virginia  County  government,  a  model, 
14. 

Virginia  Court,  Court  of  Probate  men- 
tioned,   15 ;    Court    of    Record 
mentioned,    15 ;    inforced    acts 
against  Quakers,  31 ;  inspection 
of  merchandise  inaugurated  un- 
der, 25  ;  issue  licenses,  24  ;  juris- 
diction,   14 ;    maintained    over- 
sight over  morals  of  people,  28 
orphans'   court   mentioned,   15 
protected     free     Negroes,     22 
provide   standard    weights   and 
measures,  20. 

Virginia  Gazette,  cited,  9>?,  251/?. 

Virginia  General  Assembly  passed  re- 
ligious freedom  bill,  32. 

Virginia,  transportation  in,  257 ;  offi- 
cers, the  same  as  English,  14. 

Virginia's  Attitude  towards  Slavery 
and  Emancipation,  cited,  21n. 
Virginia  Courts,  court  of  claims 
mentioned,   15. 

Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  case  men- 
tioned, 164. 
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WatUlell,  Edward,  commissioner  to 
lay  out  town,  210//. 

Waddell,  .7.  A.,  work  cited,  22n. 

Waddel,  J.  N.,  worii  cited,  286». 

Waddel,  Moses,  born,  285 ;  married, 
287 ;  master  of  academy,  285 ; 
opened  school  in  (Georgia,  280; 
wrote  book,  208. 

Waddel,  Sara  Morrow,  emij^rated 
from  Ireland.  285. 

Waddel,  William,  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land, 285. 

Walker,  Feli.x,  article  by  cited,  71//. 

Walker,  John  W.,  mentioned,  431// ; 
trained  at  Willington  Academy, 
2J)7. 

Walker.  Mary,  lead  paper.  14'>. 

Walker,  William,  mentioned,  228; 
proprietor  of  house,  314. 

Wallace,  Alexander  S.,  elected  to  Con- 
jjress,  184. 

Wallace,  Lillian  Parker,  teachintr  in 
summer  school,  307. 

Walter  Clark  Manuscripts,  cited, 
428??. 

Wardlow,  F.  H.,  attended  Willinjiton 
Academy,   297. 

Warren  County,  records  received,  490. 

Warren,  Charles,  work  cited,  102//. 

Warren.  Louis  A.,  articles  mentioned. 
491. 

Wushiugton'tt  Bitthday  Celebrated, 
document,  212. 

Washinjjton,  (Jeor^'e.  on  his  Southern 
Tour,  40:5. 

Wa>fhiii(/to}i,  mentioned.  4;  trade  be- 
tween TarlK)rou;;h  and,  149. 

Wateree  Indians,  visited.  413. 

Wat  kins,  I.  P..,  accepted  marker.  488. 

Watson,  Klkanab.  come  to  North  Caro- 
11  nil  ill  sulky,  254:  crossed 
stream  by  crawlln.i:  lojj,  244; 
exiK'riciices  comlny,  from  South 
Carolina,   248;    mentioned.   249. 

Wau^'h  and  Finh»y,  account  b»»ok  re- 
ceived. 41 M). 


Weathers,  Lee  B.,  to  represent  North 
Carolina,  41M). 

Weaver,  C.  C,  work  cited,  153//. 

Webb,  Walter  P.,  paper  mentioned, 
484. 

Webster,  Daniel,  mentioned,  440//. 

Wcfffcrn  Carolinian,  cited,  385>/. 

Wc.stcrii  North  Carolina,  cited,  308/?. 

Whedbee,  Charles  M.,  to  represent 
North  Carolina,  490. 

Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, mentioned,  150. 

White,  Hujrh  Lawson,  taught  law,  429. 

Whitlield.  Theodore  M..  i^lauerif  Agi- 
tation in  Virginia,  18.19-1S32, 
received,  136;  reviewed,  358. 

Whitfield,  William,  commissioner  to 
lay  out  town,  209//. 

Whitley,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  article  mention- 
ed, 236. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  mentioned,  48.3. 

Whitsett,  W.  T.,  delivered  address, 
306;  wrote  article,  233. 

Whittemore,  B.  F.,  reported  the  plat- 
form,  174. 

Wiggins,  Blake  Baker,  commissioner 
to  lay  out  town,  209//. 

Wiley  Papers,  Calvin  H.,  cited,  386/i. 

Wilkinson,  James,  horse  lost  race,  473. 

Williamson,  .T.  G.  A.,  mentioned.  450. 

Willanawaw,  sijjned  treaty,  109 ;  of 
ToQUse,   present   in   council.  72. 

Willard.  James  F..  and  (\)lin  B. 
(ioodykoontz.  The  TranK-  .U/."*.v- 
issippi    Went,  reviewed.  482. 

William  and  Mary  College,  mentioned, 
16. 

William  and  Marg  Quarterlu,  cited, 
18//. 

William  Bgrd's  Ilistorirs  of  the  Divid- 
ing Line  Jietiri.rt  Virginia  and 
North   Carolina,  cited.  408//. 

William  Polk  MSS.  cited.  428//. 

Williams.  Aylille.  clerk  of  a.ssembly, 
2(50;  lirst  <hMk  of  Assembly. 
20:5. 

Williams.     Kdward,     si;:ned     petition, 

:i44. 
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Williams,  James,  commissioners  to 
lay  out  town,  210n  ;  signed  peti- 
tion,   344. 

Williams,  John,  petitioned  the  com- 
missioners, 85. 

Williams,  Lewis,  in  congress,  438n ; 
mentioned,  455. 

Williams,  Philips,  signed  petition,  344. 

Williams,  Rebecca,  mentioned,  190. 

Williams,  Samuel  C,  article  mention- 
ed, 236;  signed  petition,  344; 
wrote  article,  370. 

Williams,  William,  attended  court, 
301,  328;  charged  Grand  Jury, 
326 ;  commissioner  to  lay  out 
town,  209n ;  mentioned,  311. 

Williamsburg  County,  not  represented 
in  convention,  172. 

Williamson,  Andrew,  letter  from,  75; 
signed  treaty,  78. 

Williamson,  Col.,  wrote  an  apology, 
60. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  appointed  dele- 
gate, 118n. 

Willington  Academy  celebrated,  285 ; 
commencement  at,  296. 

Wiley,  Calvin,  mentioned,  354. 

Wilmington,  founding  of  celebrated, 
139;  Library  started,  132; 
trade  between  Cape  Fear  and, 
145. 

Wilson,  Edwin  Mood,  work  cited, 
428w. 

Wilson,   Joseph,    mentioned,   461. 

Wilson,  Justice,  mentioned,  159. 

Winder,  John  C,  mentioned,  133. 

Winners  of  the  Halifax  Races,  news- 
paper report,  473. 

Winsmith,  John  C,  cited,  177w. 

Winston,  Francis  D.,  chairman  of 
state  commission,  235. 

Winston,  Joseph,  attended  meeting, 
64 ;  present  in  council,  71 ; 
signed  appointment,  112 ;  sign- 
ed letter,  113 ;  signed  order, 
115;  signed  treaty,  100;  sketch 
of,  61n. 


Winston,  liobort  W.,  article  men- 
tioned, 236 ;  High  Stakes  and 
Hair  Trigger;  The  Life  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  received,  136 ;  re- 
viewed, 227 ;  wrote  article,  480. 

Wirt,  AVilliam,  letter  quoted,  38. 

Womack,  Jacob,  witnessed  signing  of 
treaty,  109. 

Womble,  PJnos,  mentioned,  480. 

Wood,  xibraham,  letter  from,  417 ; 
overjoyed  at  success,  419. 

Woodfin,  J.  W.,  attended  court,  301, 
326,  328;  sketch  of,  308». 

Woodfin,  N.  W.,  attended  court,  301, 
326;  sketch  of,  304^^. 

Woodroio  Wilson  after  Ten  Years, 
article  mentioned,  370. 

Woods,  Reverend  Edgar,  work  cited, 
18n. 

Woody,  R.  H.,  reviewed,  The  Papers 
of  Randolph  Ahhott  Shot  well, 
225. 

Wooten,  Robert  B.,  his  sweetheart 
"crazy"  about  him,  393. 

Writings,  cited,  290)*. 


Yancy,  Bartlett,  letters  to,  428,  430, 
431,  432,  433,  435,  437,  439,  441, 
443,  444,  445,  447,  449,  450,  451, 
452,  453,  454.  455,  456,  457,  458, 
459,  460,  461;  sketch  of,  428. 

Yancy,  James,  mentioned,  434. 

Yancy,  Nancy  Graves,  mother  of 
Bartlett,  428. 

Yates,  Joseph  Christopher,  mentioned, 
443. 

York,  Brantley,  work  cited,  387». 

York  County,  Negroes  voting  reform 
ticket  in,  183 ;  not  represented 
in   convention,   172. 

Yorktown,  1181,  article  mentioned, 
491 ;  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  to  be  celebrated  at,  490. 

Young,  F.,  horse  lost  race,  473. 

Young,  Joshua,  mentioned,  330. 
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